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the commencement of a new year, we have those re- 
readers another volume. Although we have cause 
ef gratitude for the success that has attended our la-| 
bors, yet the retrospect excites some unpleasant emo-| 
tions—occasioned by not having the work executed in 
a manner compatible with its character and our own 
ambition. The 
affords brighter visions. . But for fear that clouds may 
darken our horizon, and storms render pathway | 
uneven, we will leave the futura to be retrospectively | 
narrated. 
tained, with the exception of our lucubrations, 
we are not ashamed. Very few periodicals in our own 
country, contain more 
Our correspondents are either professionally practica 
men, or rank among the first for general intelligence 
and science. But leaving our individual concerns, we 
will take a glance first over our wide spread country, 
and then a bird’s eye view of other portions of the globe. 

From Maine to Florida, and from the mouth of the 
Mississippi to the great northern inland seas, our pro- 
ductive soil has yielded so plentifully for both man and 
beast, that the crops altogether, throughout the coun- 
try, may be denominated abundant. The rapid 


prospect, however, 


our 


own 


solid 





In- 


acres brought into cultivation, and the improvements 
made in husbandry and manufactures, are giving to our 
country a magnitude, and producing a flow of wealth, 
that will, as years roll on, greatly augment its weight 
in the scale of nations. 

Among the new sources of employment and wealth, 
the cultivation of the Mulberry, and the rearing of 





are 
the silk worm. 
increased during the past year, 
} ments appear to have been made in every part of the 
country. From the attention excited and the impe- 
tus given, we may expect a great ratio” of increase in 
succeeding years. The state of the country is hivhly 
favorable for thggmanutacturing of this article. Since 
the general intttiuction of cotton goods, the spinning 
wheel and distaff have been laid aside, and in conse- 
quence of no substitutes being provided, the employ- 
ment of young females has either been less productive 


Successful experi- 


| 


trades of dress, where they too often have failed in ob- 
taining a respectable liv ing.and in preserving the home- 
formed tone of morals. The production and prepara- 
tion of silk afford employ ment very suitable for the fe- 
male part of ovr population. In this light alone we see 
important @nd happy results to our country. 
manufacture of silk to the 
millions of dollars annually, 


amount oi 


tive, 





in this particular, 


crease of our population, the additional numbers of 


will be accomplished in ay! 
great measure by hands, now comp: rratively urproduc- The Massachusetts Horticultural society at Boston, has 


Of the matter which our volume has con-| 


and useful information.— | 


This branch of industry has greatly , 


at home, or they have been sent to cities to learn the | 
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Arr. I. ditnnanead Prospect. By the Eprror.| The cultivation of the grape for table fruit, raisins 
In addition to the thoughts and feelings exeited by and wine promises an additional source of employment 


‘and enjoyment. In addition to numerous vineyards 


sulting from entering on the duties of furnishing to our; in various parts of the country, almost every person 


who has a few feet of ground, either has, or intends 
soon to have, one or more choice varieties of the vine. 
|The grape being one of the most delicious and whole- 
some fruits which the earth produces, its general cul- 
tivation cannot but add to the enjoyments of our al- 
ready much favored countrymen. The recent and 
increasing objections raised against the use of foreign 
medicated wines afford grounds to believe, that the wine 
grape will be more assiduously cultivated. But we 
must confess, that, under existing circumstances, the 
‘cultivation of the grape appears most desirable as a 
fruit in its fresh and dried state. 
| One of the greatest blessings which a benign provi- 
‘dence, has bestowed on our country during the past year 
‘is the promotion of temperance in the use of distilled 
liquors. The excessive consumption of intoxicating 
diinks was, twelve months ago, an evil more threaten- 
ing, more demoralizing, more to be deplored, and a 
stain of far deeper dye on our national character, than 
even the holding in slavery millions of the sons of 
Africa. If the misery caused by the use of alcoholic 
drinks fur the last ten years, could be summed up and 
estimated, it would, we are well persuaded, greatly 
exceed that produced by slavery in the same number 
of years the most fruitful in distress. Scarcely a fa- 
mily throughout our country, stood unaffected by this 
calamity—cither a son, an object of disgrace, a daugh- 
ter brought to want and misery by a drunken husband, 
or even the parent a monster of terror and horror, 
bringing distress and death around him. To‘sucha 
degree had the evil increased, that a collection of men 
of almost any class and on almost any occasion, was a 
place of temptation. The industrious yeomanry in 
no section of our country, could assemble for the dis- 
charge either of public business, or to assist a neigh- 
bor, without having exhibited among them, scenes of 
drunkenness, quarrelling, and not unfrequently, of vi- 
olent death. So general was the use of these potions, 
that a scythe could not be swung, nor an axe or flail 
lifted without a dram before breakfast, and more or less 
throughout the day. In addition to the high price of 
labor, a farmer was at the expense of liquor to every 
person employed—and in proportion to the importapce 
and urgency of his work, he was compelled to deal 
out the inebriating draft, which instead of expediting, 
often delayed his business and frustrated his plans, 
As an evidence of the increased attention to rural 


laff tirs, are the formation and success of societies hav- 


The | ing for their objects the cultivation of a taste for the 
f ten or-twenty Iscience of the vegetable kingdom, and the improves 


ments of the productions of the anndon and orchard. 


during the past year,marched nobly on in her praisewor- 
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oe ;, : 
thy career. ‘The great variety of fruits exhibited, and 
the care and attention with which they are examined 
and described, entitle this society, in this particular, to 





stand pre-eminent among her lovely sisters. The Bos- 


ton market has unquestionably been improved in fruit 
and vegetables, by the efforts of this association. The 
State of New-York has taken the Jead in the number 
of its horticultural societies. The one in this city is 
venerable for its years, and for the good it has dene. 
Let it undergo a more scientific organization, and it 
will at once be acknowledged the parent in knowledge 
as well as in age. ‘The one at Albany has done, and 
will continue to do, well. The Domestic Horti- 
cultural Society of the western part of this State, ex- 
hibits indications of rising on a permanent foundation. 
Of the Society at Newburgh we have no information 
of its proceedings. Next year we hope for better 
things. The Rensselaer County Horticultural Socie- 
ty recently formed at Troy, will not, we are well 
persuaded, be contented to remain last and least. The 
Society at Philadelphia, like the Philadelphians them- 
selves, preserves its par value. ‘The Charleston, S. 
C. Horticultural Society, recently organized, will, 
without doubt, put ona spirited aspect. There are 
other similar associations in contemplation. Among 
the benefits flowing from these societies are the culti- 
vation of a taste for rural charms, the introduction of 
new and valuable fruits and esculents, and the beauti- 
fying the grounds about dwellings and along streets 
and roads. It is a matter of sunprise that these asso- 
ciations are not more appreciated. We should have 
supposed the tasty inhabitants of New Haven for in- 
stance, would have increased the attractions of their 
city in this way. 

Of agricultural associations there are but few.— 
Those in Massachusetts appear to move on with una- 
bated ardor, and with decided usefulness. In almost 
every branch of husbandry this State has made great- 
erand more general advances than any other in the 
Usion—all attributable to the spirit excited by these 
societies. The great State of New-York concentrates 
all its honor in this respect, in one society, that of Jef- 
ferson County. The successful progress of this socie- 
ty will, at no distant day, convince the inhabitants of 
the State of their folly in abandoning a system calcu- 
lated to promote their individual interest and the 
wealth of the State. ‘There are other societies in the 
Southern, and particularly in the Western Statex— 
The one at Baton Rouge in Louisiana, and of Ia- 
milton County, Ohio, are favorably known to the ag- 
ricultural public. We see indications, particularly in 
this State, of a disposition to revive these associations. 
The times and the taste of the people are more favor- 
able than they were ten or fifteen years ago. 

Among other indications of national prosperity, is 
the increase of facilities in travelling and transporta- 
tion of goods and produce. Besides numerous and 
extensive canals in every section of the country, rail- 
roads are awakening a spirit of enterprise, and open- 
ing new and nearer markets to the products of the far- 
mer’s labor. ‘These means of conveyance are pro- 
ducing effects, which will increase and perpetuate our 
blessings—ten‘ling to remove sectional jealousies, pe- 
culiar habits, and bring forward a race of men quick 
in thought and movement, and of liberal and enlarged 
views. ° 
The increased attention paid to education, particu- 


great body of the people, the cuncert of effort and 
the interchange of views, brought about by conven- 
tions of teachers, are calculated to produce much and 
lasting good—to render the munificent bestowments of 
our legislatures the most effectual in accomplishing the 
desired ends, and add very materially to the firmness 
and consolidation of the foundation on which our im- 
perishable national fabric is to be reared. The estab- 
lishment of farms and workshops in connexion with 
schools and colleges is another pleasing expression 
in the features of our country. In proportion as these 
institutions flourish, it will only require industry anda 
fair moral character for youth, howevez poor, to avail 
themselves of the privileges afforded by our best semi- 
naries of learning. 

In passing over our southern boundaries, and in sur- 
veying the extent of country to Cape Horn, the eye 
meets with but little on which it rests with complacen- 
cv. The affairs of South America are not in a state 
to give hope that the day of peace and prosperity is 
near at hand. This unhappy portion of the world 
affords a striking contrast with our country, and from 
the history of,both many important lessons can be de- 
rived. 

In crossing the wide ocean and taking Europe into 
view, the mind is struck with suspense and filled with 
expectation. Liberty is now asserting her claims in 
the voice of reason, having millions of bayonets ready 
to repress any attempts to quell or drown her cry. In 
proportion as the Europeans advance in acquiring ra- 
tional and free institutions, will the physical resources 
and the energies of the people be increased and develo- 
ped. Their commercial policy will be more natural 
and liberal, and hence their intercourse with us more 
uniform and fixed. ‘The general peace in Europe has 
been favorable to the agricultural and manufacturing 
interests, and for the promotion of internal improve- 
ments. With the exception of Spain, and Portugal, 
and Italy, all Europe may be said to have advanced in 
the rural arts. These countries, together with 'Tur- 
key, Greece and the Islands of the Mediterranean and 
Archipellago, naturally form the fairest portion of this 
quarter of the globe, and when the banners of liberty 
shall float on their ramparts, then shall plentiful har- 
vests wave in the breezes, and the enterprise of the 
people exalt their respective countries high in the 
rank of nations. 

In three particulars Africa affords grounds to hope 
that she too, is destined to command respect by the 
progress of civilization as well as by extent of territo- 
ry. The recent capture of Algiers will free the Me- 
diterranean frotm piratical obstructions to commerce. 

The consequence will be, that the inhabitants along 
the coast, including those of Egypt aggh Morocco, will 

naturally and necessarily turn their attention to the 

arts of peace. On_ the supposition that the trade of 
Southern Asia and the East Indies takes the channel 

of the Red Sea, the countries bordering on the Medi- 

terranean will become the seat-of European and Asi- 

atic wealth and refinement. Let liberty and true re- 

ligion spread their benign influence in this portion of 

the world, and the march of improvement will be ra- 

pid and its effects unprecedentedly salutary. Anoth- 

er bright feature in the aspect of Africa, is the pros- 

perous state of the English colony of Good Hope.— 

From this extreme point, the blessings of civilization 

and of the Christian Religion are making advances 

The last, but not least, encour- 





larly in that class of schools designed to benefit the 


towards the interior. 
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aging circumstance in relation to Africa, is “the unex- 
ampled prosperity of Liberia, the American colony 
of emancipated blacks, T aking into view the natural 
fertility of the soil of the Western coast, the resour- 
ces of trage with the interior tribes and kingdoms, and 
the increasing spirit in our own country for freeing and 
colonizing our colored population, there is every hu- 
man probability, that an enterprising and powerful na- 
tion will soon people these shores—a nation whose flag 
will be seen floating in every sea port of our Union. 

Asia with her inert and immense population is des- 
tined to experience a day of renovation. The exten- 
sive and densly populated possessions of the English 
in the South, the progressive state of the Russian do- 
minions in the North, the shock already given to the 
Mahometan faith in the West, and the radiant light of 
the press extending even to the East,will cause her to 
rise like a giant from a long and full ‘slumbe r 


[For the New-York Farmer. ]} 
Arr. I1.—Zints on Pruning. By J. Bue 
The principal objects of pruning, are to procure a 
good bole or trunk for timber ; to form a proper head 
tor the production of fruit; and to subserve the pur- 
poses of ornament. 
To efiect these objects, with the least trouble and 





greatest advantage, upon all non-resinous trees, the fol- 
towing rules are reconimended. 

ist. Begin to prune the tree when it is young. 

2nd. Cut close and smooth to the bole or limb. 

3d, Cut, when small, the branches which are likely 
to interfere, or become useless, an@ which, if suflered 
to remain, will require to be removed at a more ad- 
vanced period of growth. 

4th. Do not trim to excess. 
py, at least, a third of the entire 

5th. Do not prune when the tree bleeds. 

Where the preceding suggestions are observed, we 
may add— 

6th. Prune in summer. 

I proceed to offer my reasons for the rules here re- 
eommended, and 

irst. The food required to nourish the lateral use- 


Let the branches occu- 
height of a tree. 


| should be sufie re long to remain, the like precaution of 
cutting close should be observ ed; for which purpose 
it is necessary first to remove the earth from about the 
collar, with the spade or other instrument. 

Thirdly. The reasons for pruning a tree while 
| young, apply here: It is easier to cut small than large 
limbs, and the wounds of the former soonest heal. But 
the question presents, what limbs are to be cut? Gen- 
erally all that are likely to cross each other, all feeble 
spray, the strongest on the bole, and the weakest in 
the lop; for while the trees are in nursery, I think it 
serviceable to leave a few scattering laterals upon the 
bole, and it is beneficial, at all ages, to thin most kinds 
in the lop.” Yet the answer to the inquiry will depend 
pri.cipally upon the species of tree, and the design of 
the planter. If his object be timber, the leading shoot 
should be feathered up ina spiral form, and all other 
shoots likely to interfere with its growth be cut away. 
If the object be fruit, beauty and utility are to be con- 
sulted, and these are seldom incompatible in the eyes 
of a fruit grower, for with him productiveness consti- 
tutes beauty. If ornament be the main consideration, 
no special directions can be given, as the species em- 
| ployed, the location, and the taste and fancy of the 
planter, will have a controling influence. The rule 
for timber trees will not apply to either those destined 
for fruit or ornament. 

In orchard and garden fruit, generally, the endeavor 
should be to obtain a low and spreading top. Whena 
clean bole is obtained to a sufficient height, say in the 
orchard, of seven or eight feet, and in the garden, ac- 
cording to fancy, the leading shoot should be cut in, 
and three or more arms or branches left to form the 
head; which, when the habit of the tree will permit it, 
should be pruned so as to give it a besom form, or that 
of a broom divested of its centre. Several advantages 
arise from this and a more expanded form. It admits 
the air and sun more freely, to mature the fruit and 
wood; it renders the tree less liable to be blown down; 
it facilitates the gathering of the fruit, and the pruning 
of the tree. But the principal advantage consists in its 
tendency to increase Oviparous or truit buds, and con- 
seque sntly to augment the fruit. A great growth of 
“ oall seems to be incompatible with a great crop of 
fruit, and vice versa. A cow which gives much milk 














Jess branches, will go to increase the diameter and 
height of the plant, or swe!l the fruit, if these are judi-| 
ciously removed. But a main consideration is, that the | 
excision of small branches causes only small wounds, 
and small wounds speedily heal. ‘The fj 
this rule, therefore, facilitates growth, promotes he: ‘Ith, | 
and ultimately saves labor. | 
Secondly. ‘This rule needs very little argument to 
enforce its propriety, as every observer must have fre- 
quently seen and Jamented the ruinous effects of an 
opposite practice. ‘The snags either send out use- 
less spray; or, deprived of the feebl. aid of these, 
they die and rot, and carry disease into the hole, and 
are thus often the cause of the premature loss of the 
entire tree. If cut close, the enlargement of the 
living wood soon covers the wound. In large branch- 
jes, where the saw must be used, the healing process is 
| greatly. facilitated, by pearing the cut, particularly the 
jexterior edges, with the pruning-knife; and it is a 
good precaution, before you use the saw, to notch un- 
der the intended cut, to prevent tearing the bark when 
ithe limb falls. In extirpating sprouts from the roots, 
land neither they nor those growing from the bole 





observance « 








seldom takes on much flesh during the milking season. 
If the secreted food is converted into milk and fruit, 
there can be but Jittle reasonable hope of its adding to 
the flesh of the animal, or the wood of the vegetable 
Erect branches produce most wood buds, horizontal 
branches the most fruit buds, Straight limbs produce 
less fruit than those that are curved or crooked. What- 
ever retards or diminishes the flow of elaborated sap, in 
a healthy tree, is favorable to the production of fruit. 
{lence wall trees, whose limbs are trained in the form 
of a fan, or in a horizental direction, fruit better than 
those that grow upright as standards, Hence yourg 
trees are ore apt to show blossoms the first and se- 
cond year after transplanting, than in the two subse- 
quent years. Pomologists have endeavored to ren- 
der this law of vegetation subservient to their interests, 
by adopting artificial means for inducing the produc- 
tion of fruit buds. ‘These means consist in ring-bark- 
ing, transplanting, cutting the roots, training, pruning, 
&c. ‘The pears in the Caledonian Horticultural gar- 
den are trained en qucnouille, that is, the laterai branch- 
es are cut into a short distance of the main stem, and 
kept so, and the fruit is produced on the spurs grow- 
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ing from these shortened branches. In the Horticul- 
tural garden of London, the limbs of the pear are tied 
down in a drooping position, resembling somewhat in 
appearance the weeping willow. ‘The vines cultivated 





at Thomery, celebrated for their superior fruit, are | 


lanted eighteen inches apart, trained in the form of a 
r the top horizontally, and restricted in their growth 
to four feet from the main stem. In this way a treil- 
lace of eight feet long, and eight feet high, is sufficient 


for five vines, which produce upon an average 320 


bunches of fruit. These modes of training have a com- 
mon object, that of restricting the growth of wood, and 
producing an increase of fruit. Those who wish to ex- 
amine the modes of training, here spoken of, in detail, 
are refered to Louden’s Gardener’s Magazine. 
Fourthly. Leaves are as xecessary in the economy 
of vegetation as roots. 


fruit. <A tree cannot thrive, therefore, when these or- 
gans are either deficient or diseased. If sufficient 
leaves, or branches to prodnce them, are not left to 
concoct, or digest, the sap, which is propelled from the 
rots, the tree, to use a modern term, but a just com- 
parison, becomes dyspepsic, the vegetable blood is 
vitiated, the wood loses its texture, and a stinted 
growth, or premature death, generally ensues. Hence 
great precaution should be used against excessive 
ning. 

Fifthly. To prune when the tree bleeds, tends to de- 
bilitate, by wasting what is designed as food for the tree. 
I have known it fatal to the vine. What is termed 
bleeding, is the flowing of the sap from wounds be- 
fore it has been converied into aliment. This sap 
flows most freely while the buds are swelling, and un- 
til the leaves are fully capable of discharging their 
office, as is strongly instanced in the maple, birch, 
&c. Our orchards are generally pruned in March, 
which is probably the most unfavorable month in the 
year for this operation. 

Sizthly. The advantages of summer pruning are,that 
the tree being then in vigorous growth, the wounds 
heal speedily ; and the sap being concocted and thick, 
ddves not flow from the wounds, and thereby impair 
the health of the plant. Summer pruning should not 
be performed, however, before July, when the new 
growth has considerably advanced. It may be well 
to add, as this suggestion may seem unsound, that 
summer pruning is recommended by the best authori- 
ties. ‘As a general rule,” says Pontey, “ summer 
is preferable tu winter pruning ;” and Sang suspends 
pruning “ from the beginning of February to the mid- 
dle of July, but carries it on during every other month 
of the year.”* 

In regard to evergreens, which with us are confined 
principally to resinous trees, it is the general practice 
of nursery-men, and I think it a judicious one, not to 
prune them till they have acquired some years’ growth, 
and then but sparingly and at long intervals, displac- 
ing two or three tiers of the lower branches every two 
or three years. Monteith says, “never cut off a 
branch till it has begun to rot, as the bleeding of a 
live branch will go far to kill the tree.” 





* The Gardener’s Magazine for October, has a communicatitg 
from John Bowers, recommending summer as having a decided 
preference. The growth of trees thus pruned, he says, far ex- 
ceeds that of the winter pruned. He commencod the practice in 
1826, when his trees were six feet high; and in the autumn of 
1829 they were 20 feet. He has this year summer-pruned 100 
acres of young plantations, which in August were stated to be 
remarkably thriving and healthy. 


The sap must be elaborated in | 
} 


these before it can be transmuted into wood, bark, or} . . sx smagney’ 6 ge 
{from the press of the Messrs. Harper of this city, is 
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| The implements employed in pruning, and the 


manner of using them, are matiers of moment. Ifthe 
operation is commenced when the tree is young, and 
judiciously followed ap, a good knife, a small saw, and 
a chisel fixed on a six foot handle, to trim the tops and 
extremities of the branches, are all the tool® that are 
lreqnired. A large saw will be occasionally wanted ; 
bat an axe or hatchet should never be employed, as 
they fracture the wood, bruise and tear the bark, and 
| disfigure the tree. J. Buen. 
Albany, Dec, 1830. 


| Arr. I[I.—Animal and Vegetable Life in the Polar 
} Regions. 

[One of the numbers of the Family Library, just 

1 

lentitled a ** Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in 
ithe Polar Seasand Regions: with illustrations of their 
| Climate, Geology, and Natural History ; and an Ac- 
|count of the Whale Fishery.” ‘The work combines 
the useful, the pleasing, and that of absorbing interest. 
Besides a chart of the Polar Seas 


| there are fourteen 
jeneravings, making it a very beautiful and valuable 
| 


> 
| addition io tite °° Family Library.” 
» g 
l 


; ane 


he following extracts fiom the chapter on Animal 
Vegetable Life, will give our readers sume ‘idea 
of its merit. } 

When we contemplate the aspect of the northern 
‘world,—bleak, naked, dreary, beaten by the raging 
tempest, and subject to an extremity of cold which, 
heer us, is fatal to life and to all by which life is sup- 
ported,—we_ naturally that animal nature 
must exist there on a small scale, and under diminu- 
tive forms. It might. be expected, .that only a few 
dwarf and stunted species would be scattered along its 
melancholy shores, and that life, as it attempted to 
jenctrate these reals of desolation, would grow faint 
and expire, But the mighty Architect of nature, 
whose ways and power far surpass human comprehen- 
sion, makes here a full display of his inexhaustable re- 
Ile has filled these naked 1ocks and wintry 
seas with a swarming profusion of life, such as he 
scareely brings forth under the most genial glow of 
tropical suns. He has stored them with the mightiest 
of living beings, compared to whose enormous bulk 
the elephant and hippopotamus, which rear their im- 
mense shapes amid the marshy plains of the tropics, 
seem almost diminutive. Even the smaller species, as 
that of the herring, issue forth from the frozen depths 
of the Arctic zone in shoals which astonish by their 
immensity. Moving in close and countless columns, 
they fill all the southern seas, and minister food to na- 
The air, too, is darkened by innumerable 
flocks of sea-fowl, while, even upon the frozen surface 
of the Jand, animals of peculiar structure find food 
suited to their wants. 


imagine 


sources, 


tions. 


By what means, or by what resources, does Nature 
support, amid the frozen world, this immensity of life ? 
W onderful as are her operations, they are always ar- 
ranged agreeably to the general laws imposed upon 
the universe ; and we shall find, in the structure and 
condition ef the animal world, the powers by which it 
is enabled to defy this frightful rigor of the elements. 
Some of the provisions by which animal frames are 





adapted to the varying extremes of the climate, have 
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almost the appearance of direct interposition ; yet a 
more profound investigation always discovers the 
causes of them to be deeply lodged in their physical 


‘organization. 


It ison the seas and shores of the Arctic zone that 
we chiefly observe this boundless profusion of life ; 
and in conformity with that arrangement by which 
Nature supports the inhabitants of the seas, by making 
them the food of each other, so here also we observe 
a continued gmadation of animals, rising one above 
another, the higher preying upon the lower, till food 
is at last found for those of largest bulk and most de- 
vouring appetite. 


- a : , ; ; 
The basis of subsistence for the numerous tribes of 


the Arctic world is found in the genus medusa, which 
the sailors graphically describe as sea-blubber. The 
medusa is a soft, elastic, gelatinous substance, speci- 
mens of which may be seen lying on our own shores, ex- 
hibiting no signs of life except that of shrinking when 
touched, Beyond the Arctic circle it increases in an 
extraordinary degree, and is eagerly devoured by the 
finny tribes of all shapes and sizes. By far the most 
numerous, however, of the medusan races are of di- 


mensions too small to be discerned without the aid of 


the microscope,—the application of which instrument 
shows them to be the cause of a peculiar color, w hich 
tinges a great extent of the Greenland Sea. This 
color is olivé-green, and the water is dark and 
opaque compared to that which bears the common 
cerulean hue. These olive waters occygggabout « 
fourth of the Greenland Sea, or above es thou- 
sand square miles; and hence the number of medu- 
saa animalcules which they contain is far beyond cal- 
culation. Mr. Scoresby estimates that two square 
miles contain 33,888,000,000,000,000 ; and as this 
number is beyund the range of human words and con- 
ceptions, he illustrates it by obsegving, that 80,000 
persons would have been employed since the creation 
in counting it. This green sea may be considered as 
the Polar pasture-ground, where whales are always 
seen in the greatest numbers. These prodigious ani- 
mals cannot derive any direct subsistence from such 
small invisible particles ; but these form the food of 
other minute creatures, which then support others, 
till at length animals are produced of such size as to 
afford a morsel for their mighty devourers, The ge- 
nus cancer, larger in size than the medusa, appears to 
rank second in number and importance. It presents 
itself under the various species of the crab, and, above 
all,*of the shrimp, whose multitudes rival those of the 
medusa,and which in all quarters feed and are fed upon. 
So carniverous af the propensities of the northern 
shrimps, that joints hung out by Captain Parry’s crew 
from the sides of the ship, were in a few nights picked 
to the very bone ; and nothing could be placed within 
their reach except bodies of which it was desired to 
obtain the skeleton. Many of the zoophytical and 
moluscous orders, particularly actinia sepia, and se- 
veral species of marine worms, are also employed in 
devouring and in affording food to various other ani- 
mals. ; 

The annals of the north are filled with accounts of 
the most perilous and fatal conflicts of the Polar bear. 
The first, and one of the most tragical, was sustained 
by Barentz and Heemskerke, in 1596, during their 
voyage for the discovery of the north-east passage. 
Having anchored at an island near the strait of Way- 
gatz, two of the sailors landed, and were walking on 


shore, when one of them felt himself closely hugged 
from behind. Thinking this a frolic of one of his 
companions, he called out in a corresponding tone, 
‘“* Who’s there? pray stand off.” His comrade look- 
ed, and screamed out, “ A bear! a bear!” then run- 
ning to the ship, alarmed the crew with loud cries. 
The sailors ran to the spot armed with pikes and 
muskets. On their approach, the bear very coolly 
quitted the mangled corpse, sprang upon another 
sailor, carried him off, and, plunging his teetli into his 
body, began drinking his blood at long draughts. 
Hereupon the whole of that stout crew, struck with 
terror, turned their backs, and fled precipitately to 
the ship, On arriving there they began to look at 
each other, unable to feel much satisfaction with their 
own prowess. ‘Three then stood forth, undertaking to 
avenge the fate of their countrymen, and to secure for 
them the rites of burial. They advanced, and fired 
at first from so respectful a distance that they all miss- 
ed. The purser then courageously proceeded in front - 
of his companions, and, taking a close aim, pierced 
the monster’s skull immediately below the eye. The 
bear, however, merely lifted his head, and advanced 
upon them, holding still in his mouth the victim whom 
he was devouring ; but seeing him soon stagger, the 
three rushed on with sabre and bayonet, and soon 
despatched him. They collected and bestowed de- 
cent sepulture on the mangled limbs of their comrades, 
while the skin of the animal, thirteen feet long, be- 
came the prize of the sailor who had fired the suc- 
cessful shot, 

The air in those dreary regions is, almost as much 
as the waters, peopled with its appropriate inhabit- 
ants, who fill it continually with sound and life, 
Here, too, the species are nearly all different from 
those which wing their flight through the temperate 
skies. ‘They do not shine with the bright hues of the 
hummirg-bird, nor breathe the soft notes of the night- 
ingale, nor do they charm the air with the rich me- 
lody of our woodland choirs ; but the auk, the petrel, 
and the gull, clustering in myriads, cause all the rocks 
and shores of the norih to echo with their wild clang, 
They are almost all rapacious and carniverous ; the 
vast collections of shell-fish and marine insects with 
which those seas abound, and the carcases of the huge 
animals which are killed either in conflicts with each 
other or with man, affording them an inexhaustible 
supply of nutriment. 

The vegetable world does not, in this dark and 
outer boundary of the earth, possess such an import- 
ant and commanding character as the animal. Na- 
ture, without departing avholly from her system and 
laws, could not clothe with verdure and vegetation a 
soil which for nine months of the year is frozen as hard 
as rock, and covered with snow many feet deep. The 
plants of more genial climates, indeed, when inserted 
during the short and bright summer, spring up and 
wear for some time a promising appearance ; but 
they are all nipped by the untimely winter. Still, 
Nature, in the northern regions, especially in those ap- 
proaching the Arctic zone, does employ resources 
similar to those by which she*cherishes animal life. 
The fir, the pine, and other trees of these climates, 
on being pierced, distil, not the balmy and fragrant 
sums of Arabia and India, but rich, thick, coarse 
juices, by which their interior heat has been preserv- 


ed, and which, in the shape of pitch, tar, and turpen- 





tine, serve many valuable purposes of commerce.— 
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Through the cherishing influences of these juices, the 
lakes of North America are bordered with tall dark 
forests, which afford to the agricultural countries an 
Even their 


inexhaustible supply of valuable timber. 
gloomy foliage, while the forests of the south are every 


autumn strewing the ground with their faded leaves, 
brave through the winter all the fury of the northe:n 
Before reaching, however, the inclement 


tempest. 
sky of the Arctic boundary, this magnificent growth 
decays. - Trees that had been the pride of the forest 
dwindle into meagre and stunted shrubs. Beyond the 
Polar circle, these monarchs of the wood, if they ap- 
pear, rise only to the height of a few feet, throwing 
out lateral branches. On Melville peninsula, dwarf- 
willow and the andromeda tetragona almost alone af- 
forded to the Esquimaux a scanty supply of wood for 
their arms and utensils. 
drift-timber are, however, frequently found along ma- 
ny of the barren shores of the Arctic regions, supposed 
to have floated originally from the mouths of the Si- 
berian and other northern rivers. 

The plants which abound most in these dreary cli- 
mates belong to the tribes of mosses and lichens, the 
eryptogamia of Linnzus, the acotyledones of Jussieu. 
The meagre vegetation with which the Arctic surface 
is covered thus appears rather as if it were an exuda- 
tion from the rocks than the produce of the soil. Yet 
the moss and lichen, which form the prevailing fea- 
tures, are not only copiously produced, but possess a 
nutricious and salutary quality, not displayed in more 
fortunate regions. One species of lichen (ZL. ran- 
giferinus) forms, as it were, the main staff of life to the 
Laplander ; it supports the reindeer and the reindeer 
supports him. The lichen of Iceland, boiled in soup, 
or even converted into bread, is to the natives a sub- 
stantial part of their subsistence. Farther north, 
where the depth of the snow, and the continuance of 
frost, drive the inhabitants to the shore and to animal 
food, these vegetables still afford support to the deer 
and to the other quadrupeds which they use as food. 
It is even with a peculiar species of moss that they 
trim their lamps. The fungus or mushroom, which 
draws nourishment without the aid of a proper root, 
and the fiices or ferns, which consist only of one 
spreading leaf, the middle rib of which forms all their 
stalk, while their slender roots spread under the 
ground,—these find the means of existence even in 
Greenland. 

The order alga, and especially its genus fucus, 
comprehending nearly all the variety of marine bota- 
ny, grows in vast abundance on the northern shores, 
These rude plants, which have little or no distinction 
of stem, root, or leaves, and Whose fructification is 
often included within the substance of the frond, cover 
the Greenland coast with submarine meadows. The 
conferve, too, with their numerous filaments, spring 
up in profusion. 

A few plants, not belonging to this imperfect order 
of vegetation, embellish, during the short summer 
gleam, the northern fields. Under the bright influ- 
ence of the sun at this season, indeed, some of the 
most beautiful among the,floral tribe expand their po- 
tals. The ranunculus and anemone display their rich 
and varied tints; several specics of saxifrage put 
forth their flowers ; and the yellow poppy has even a| 








Censidtrable quantities of 


fruits do not ripen under this ungenial sky; yet 
shrubs producing delicious berries appear on the bor- 


sion. The northern Indians consider the fruit of a 
bush called the aronia ovalis as the most delicious 
food ; besides which they have the strawberry, rasp- 
berry, red whortleberry, and various others. Several 
of these are covered beneath the first snows of winter, 
which are supposed to mellow them, and which, when 
dissolved by spring, show the berries still hanging on 
the branches, while the buds of all the others are burst- 
ing,—the whole producing a delicious impression un- 
known to those who have not witnessed the desolation 
which immediately preceded. 

These bleak climates enjoy a precious boon in the 
plants which act as an antidote to scurvy, and which 
defy the most severe cold of the Arctic zone. The 
cochlearia, a thick tufted juicy plant, of extreme fe- 
cundity, is emphatically called scurvy grass ; and the 
different species of sorrel, especially the Rumez digy- 
nus, were found by Captain Parry flourishing under 
the snow at the very farthest limit of vegetation. 

The extraordinary phenomenon of red snow ob- 
served by Captain Ross and our other Arctic voya- 
gers, naturally excited the greatest interest both at 
home and abroad. This singular aspect of a sub- 
stance, with which we never fail to associate an idea 
of the purest and most radiant whiteness, has been as- 
certained to result from an assemblage of very minute 
vegetablagppics, belonging to the class of cryptoga- 
mic plants"and the natural order called alga. They 
form the species named Pretecoccus nivalis by 
Agardh, which is synonimous with the uredo nivalis 
of Mr. Bauer. ‘This plant seems by no means pecu- 
liar to the Arctic snows, but occurs on Jimestone rocks 
in the island of Lismore in Scotland, as well as among 
the Alpine and otheg,countrics of Europe. Saussure 
observed it so long ayo as in the years 1760 on Mount 
Breven in Switzerland, and so frequently after that pe- 
riod that he expresses his surprise at its having escaped 
the notice of Scheuchzer and other learned travellers. 
Ramond, whose observations so beautifully combine the 
precision of science with the perception of the pictur- 
esque, found red snow on the mountains of the Pyre- 
nees, ‘as did Sommerfeldt, the botanist, om those of 
Norway. In the year 1818, vast masses of the same 
substance overspread both the “Appennines and the 
Italian Alps, and it is recorded, then ten years prior 
to that period the vicinity of Belluno and Feltri were 
covered to the depth of twenty centimétres with rose- 
colored snow. 

A singular coincidence has been obServed by bota- 
nists to exist between a white ground and a red flower. 
Thus the rich and brilliant variety of Anthyllis vul- 
naria is only found on a chalky surface; and many 
of the higher orders of flowering plants show a decided 
tendency to produce red-colored petals when they 
happen to spring up on white limestone. ‘ How 
much more forcibly, then,” says Agardh, ‘* must this 
law operate upon plants like the alga, in which color 
is an essential part.” That excess of light produces 
the peculiar, or at Jeast prevailing, color of the snow- 
plant, may be said to be demonstrated by this singular 
fact, that the red color gradually changes to green as. 
it occurs more or less secluded from the ection of light 











gaudy appearance—so that the genus papaver, which | among the fissures of rocks, or beneath the hollows or 
enriches the plains of Hindostan, is among the last to under-surfaces of stones. ‘This being the case, it will 


expire under the snows ef the Pole. 


The nobler! appear the less incomprehensible that the seme plant 


ders, at least, of the Arctic zone in matchless profu- | 
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whichis produced amid the snows of the Arctic re- 
gions, or the highly elevated Alps of more southern 
countries, should be occasionally detected, even dur- 
ing the heats of summer, covering the brilliant white 
limestone of the plains. 
was discovered by the Baron Wrangler in the pro- 
vince of Nerike, and named by him lepraria kermesi- 
na; and the two supposed species have been since 
ascertained to be one and the same. 

In concluding our notice of this singular subject, 
we may observe, that when the warmth of the return- 
ing sun has partially dissolved the surface of the snow, 
and thus contributed to the formation and develope- 
ment of these microscopical plants, the vivifying 
power of the solar light, aided by some peculiar and 
as yet unknown property belonging to the natural 
whiteness of the snow itself, is highly influential in the 
production of the beautiful color by which they are 
distinguished. 


Arr. IV.—Miscellancous Articles. 


Preserving the Wood of Wheel-work, &c. from 
decay.— A member of the Royal Academy of Scien- 
ces of Stockholm, in Sweden, in a Memoir, read to 
that Academy, states that wood, for the use of build- 
ing may be rendered incombustible by letting it remain 
some time in water in which alum, copperas, or any 
other salt has been dissolved which contains no infla- 
mable matter. He likewise states as his opinion that 
wood, rubbed over with very warm alum or copperas 
water will, by this process, be secured from decay, dry 
rot, or injury from moisture, moss, mushrooms, &c. 
Also that boiling for some hours the spokes of wheels 
in vitriol water, will secure them from rotting in the 
places where they enter the stocks or hubs. After 
they have been thus boiled they are to be dried as per- 
fectly as possible, and then may be painted any color. 

Agricultural College in Egypt.—The Vice-Roy of 
Egypt has founded a College for teaching the science 
of agriculture, and the principles of administration. 
It contains 120 students. Mohemmend Effendi is the 
Diréctor. The pupils are classed according to their 
capacity ; and, according to their age, they receive a 
greater or less allowance for their maintainance. They 
are taught the Arabic Grammar, History, the Persian 
language, and the Mathematics. They are given the 
Ordinances of the Divan to copy, and they make 
analyses of the Discussions in Council. Already thir- 
ty-nine young men brought up at the College, have 
received provincial appointments under the Govern- 
ment. 


Adulterated Bread.—At the late sitting of the 
Academy of Medicine in Paris, a memoir was read on 
the adulteration of baker’s bread in the French capi- 
tal; from which it appears, that the sulphate of cop- 
per and zinc are employed by many of the bakers to 
such an extent as to render the bread highly unwhole- 
some. 

Cider.—The New-England Farmer relates the fol- 
lowing method of improving cider : 

“ T think that last year I discovered a mode of im- 
proving cider, which renders it more wholesome, and 
enables me to obtain from apples which are without 


In the last-named locality it; 


“* During the fermentation of cider sherry, though 
it be called vinous, a good deal of acetous acid is, I 
believe, always generated, making those liquors more 
or less harsh, that is really acetous. I mix in each 
hogshead of 110 gallons, from seven to eight pounds 
of newly burnt charcoal, fine powdered. This miti- 
gates the fermentation, redering the liquor black as 
ink so long as it ferments, but as soon as fermentation 
ceases, the charcoal is deposited, carrying with it all 
its impurities, and leaving the cider excessively bright. 
No taste or smell is given to the liquor by the char- 
coal, that being wholly insoluble.” 

Profitableness of Bees.—Mr. Fessenden—Noticing 
the account in the last New-England Farmer of the 
produce of Mr. D’Wolfe’s Bees in Bristol, (R. I.) I 
am induced to offer you the following statement of 
the produce of three hives, on the farm of Mr. Par- 
ker at Charlestown Neck. The Bees were under my 
care a part of the summer. 

The three hives of Rees in question. produced six 
swarms, from two of which, placed in Beard’s Patent 
Hives, were produced 40 lbs. of pure honey, besides 
leaving enough in those hives for wintering the Bees 
—the 40 lbs of honey were sold at wholesale at 25 
cts. per lb. producing $10—and leaving the whole 
stock of nine swarms on hand ; (seven of which are 
unfortunately in the common old fashioned hives which 
can give no return of honey this year, excepting the 
usual supply for breeders another season.) The above 
nine swarms will now sell readily at an average of $8 
each, producing $72 which, with $10 for the honey, is 
equal to $82—the produce of the three original hives 
of Bees, in one season. Exsenezer Bearp. 
Charlestown, Sept. 7, 1830. 


Burning of the Western Prairies.—We have no 
means of determining at what period the fires first be- 
gan to sweep over these plains, because we know not 
when they began to be mhabited. It is quite possible 
that they might have been occasionally fired by light- 
ning, previous to the introduction of that element by 
human agency. At all events it is very evident that 
as fire began to be used in this country by its inhabit- 
ants, the annual burning of the prairie must have com- 
menced. One of the peculiarities of this climate is 
the dryness of its summers and autumns. A drought 
often commences in August, which, with the excep- 
tion of a few days towards the close of that month, 
continues throughout the fall season. The immense 
mass of vegetation witli which this fertile soil loads it- 
self during the summer, is suddenly withered, and the 
whole surface of+the earth is covered with combusti- 
ble materials. This is especially true of the prairies, 
where the grass grows to the height of from six to ten 
feet, and being entirely exposed to the sun and wind, 
dries with great rapidity. A single spark of fire fall- 
ing any where upon the plains, at such a time, would 
instantly kindle a blaze, which would spread on every 
side, and- continue its destructive course as long as 
it should find fuel. Travellers have described these 
fires as sweeping with a rapidity which renders it ha- 
zardoys to fly before them. Such is not the case, or 
is true only of a few rare instances. The thick sward 
of the prairie presents a considerable mass of fuel and 
offers a barrier to the progress of the flame, which is 
not easily surmounted. The fire advances slowly, and 
with power. The heat is intense. The flames often 























acid, a liquor as free from acid as any kind of wine. 





extend across a wide prairie, and advance in a long 
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line. No sight can be more sublime than to behold it in 
the night, a stream of several miles in breadth advan- | 


is produced from small shrivelled kerriels of wheat.— 
He made the discovery by washing one part and 


ing across these wide plains, leaving behind it a black | screening the other part of the wheat lie sowed in the 
<loud of smoke and throwing before it a livid glare} same field, and by sowing each part by itself. On 
which lights up the whole landscape with the brilliancy [that part of the field with washed wheat; there was 
of noonday. A roaring and a crackling sound ‘is| smut, and on that part sown with screened wheat there 


heard like the rushing of a hurricane. The flames | 
which, in general, rises to the height of about twenty | 
feet, is.seen sinking, and darting upwards in spires, | 
precisely as the waves dash against each other, and as | 
the spray flies up in the air; and the appearance is| 
often that of a boiling and flaming sea violently agitat- | 
ed. The progress of the fire is slow, and the heat 
so great that every combustible object in its course is 
consumed. “Wo to ihe farmer whose ripe cornfields | 
extend into the prairie, and who suffers the tall grass 
to grow in contact with his fences! The whole la- 
bor of the year is swept away in afew hours. But 
such accidents are comparatively unfrequent, as the | 
preventive is simple, and easily applied.—Jlli. Mag. | 


Poisonous Cheese.—A piece of poisonous Cheese, | 
has violently disordered the stomachs and intestines | 
of a number of persons who have eaten it, in this ci- 
ty. Similar accidents are not unfrequently registered 
in the gazettes. ‘The cause of those unpleasant oc- 
currences seems not to be perfectly understood. The | 
observations and experiments made by Dr. Mitchill, | 
were conclusive that no poison had been introduced. 
fle was inclined, as far as he had been enabled to| 
form an opinion, to ascribe its unpleasant and some-| 
times alarming operation, to three circumstances: 1. 
The racindity, or excess of rennet. 2. Peculiarities | 
called idiosyncrasies in the aliamentary canal of cer- | 
tain persons: and 2. To overeating and disturbing the 
stomach by excess. 


The cheese has the usual appearance, and certain 
persons, and Dr. Mitchill, himself, have eaten it with- 
out the least incovenience.—WN. Y. Eve. Post. 


The Price of Vegetables at Cincinnati.—The 
commercial business of this city is regularly increas- 
ing, in consequence of the increase of inhabitants in| 
the country to which it is the most convenient mart. 
The country in our immediate vicinity, however, ap- 
pears to increase very slowly, as we find, that although 
the city has had an increase of about 16000 since the 
last census, yet the rest of the county has gained but 
about 5000. The rate of increase in the city has 
therefore been upwards of 160 per cent. It will nat- 
urally be inferred from this, that our gardeners and 
those farmers in the immediate vicinity of the city, 
who attend the markets, are enabled to obtain good 
prices for their products. The fact is, we believe, 
that the prices of vegetables, butter, &c. are nearly or | 
quite, as high as in the markets of the large eastern 
cities, where the expense to the producers, of manur- 
ing their lands, is alone equal, or nearly so, to the 
whole expense of cultivation here. The consequence 
must necessarily be, that those farmers and gardeners 
in our country, who are good managers, must be as 
favorably situated for improving their fortunes as those 
who are opening new lands.— Western Tiller. 


Smut in the Wheat.—A_ discovery has been made 
by Mr. Adonijah Alden, a respectable farmer of this 
county, which we think may be important to farmers, 
and therefore give it publicity. Mr. Alden gives it as 


his opinion from experiments he has made, that smut 





was none. At the suggestion the same experiment 
has been successfully tried by others:—Bradford, 
(Pa.) Settler. 

Sick Peach Trees—It was mentioned some time 
since, by a correspondent in the papers of this city, 
that certain facts had lately come to his knowledge, 
which we stated, including the belief, that powdered 
charcoal strewed about the roots of peach trees, would 
be a great preservative against disease, produced by 
insects, worms, &c. The Boston Courier, in a re- 
cent notice of this subject, corroborates the above 
opinion, by his own experience ; and adds, that trees 
planted in burnt lands are universally healthy and free 
from worms at the root. 


Large Heifer.—Moses Smith, of Flatbush Hill, is 
now fatting a three years old Heifer, which is suppos- 
ed to be the largest ever fatted in this county. She 
was weighed by Mr. Cunningham, on the ninth inst, 
and found to weigh 1829 pounds.—L. I. Star. 


Carriage Springs.—We have heretofore stated that 
Messrs. Ives & Walters, of this village, had made an 
improvement in Carriage Springs, which had been ex- 
amined by great numbers of persons and was believed 
to be a very valuable invention. The following is a 
more particular description of the springs : 

* The peculiar advantage which the application of 
these springs possesses over the common kind, is, that 
the spring sustains only one third, one fourth, or even 


| as little as one sixth part of the weight of the kody, 


and weight contained in it; and for that reason the 
springs may be made very light, and still be in no dan- 
ger whatever of failing. And in the second place, as 
both sides of the body must settle alike in all cases, 
whether the weight is placed equally on both sides or 
all on one side, there cannot be great danger of upset- 
ting on uneven ground or in turning a corner quickly ; 
for the body cannot swing over when hung in this way 
as itcan in the common way. ‘Thirdly, if the spring 
sustains only one third of the weight of the body of 
the carriage, the body can have only one third as 
much motion as the end of the springs have ; so that 


| when the wheels sink into a gutter for instance, the bo- 


dy moves downward with only one third the-velocity, 
and is consequently thrown up by the rebound of the 
springs with only one third the force, which ina very 
great degree prevents the jolting, or disagreeable jerk- 
ing motion which the ordinary springs have. There is 
also a very material advantage in the extreme simplici- 
ty with which the spring is constructed, so much so, 
that any common workman can make them; and 
springs made of wood will answer nearly as well as 
those made of steel; but the steel ones will cost so 
little that they will no doubt have the preference, and 
a carriage hung or suspended in this way that will car- 
ry twelve or fourteen persons, will ride perfectly easy 
with one or two persons in it, because the advantage 
which the springs have over the weiglit, increases as 
the weight is increased.”—L. I. Star. 

ITow to preserve pictures from fiics.—Let a large 
bunch of lecks be soaked six days in a pail of soft wa- 
ter, and wash your pictures with it. 
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[For the New-York Farmer. ] 
Arr. V.—The Yellows in Peach Trees. 
By Noyes Dartina. 


———_— 


Mr. Frieet, The disease, denominated the “ yel- 
is rapidly destroying the Peach Trees in this 


lews,”’ 
part of the country, (New Haven and its vicinity) an 


unless we discover some eflectual preventive or reme- 
eason to apprehend the entire extermi- 


y 
i 


dy, we have 
nation of that valuable tree. 


remedy has as yet come to my knowledge. It is with ¢ 


No such preventive o1 
" 


in health for ages? I think this question cannot be 
answered consistently with Mr. Parmentier’s theory. 
2. Mr. Wilson (N. Y. Farmer I. 12) is of opinion 
that the ‘late failure in our peach orchards, has been 
more owing to causes arising from the natural termi- 
nation of the duration of the sorts so long propagated, 
tnan from any extraordinary malignancy of disease.” 
The fact that he cites in support of his theory, viz. his 
planting out an orch wd twenty years since in Green- 
field, Con. with seedling trees of new and fine sorts, 
which have escaped the disease, appears to me not 


' 
' 


I 


view to elicit, from some of your experienced corres- conclusive, since there are numerous orchards or at 


pondents, information on this subject, that 1 send | Joast gardens, in various parts of 


you the result of my own observations. 
The disease of which I speak is characterized by 
two peculiar symptoms ; 


this country, stocked 
with superannuated sorts, which have never been ef- 
fected by the *“ yellows.” If his theory were correct, 


the premature ripening of! the disease would be confined exclusively to those 


the fruit, and the growth of very slender shoots from] sorts of trees which have passed their natural term of 


the body or large limbs of the tree. The first symptom 
: ym] 


is always manifest, if the tree has fruit upon it; but, 


in the first season of the disease, it is rare that all the 


fruit is effected ; generally, that one or two large limbs 
only, ripen three or four weeks too soon. The 
sacond the tree afiected. The 
fruit may attain its full size, or may be no larger than 
a cherry. All peaches, whatever may be their color 
in a state of health, (red, yellow or white,) are more 
or less purple when diseased. I have known one ex- 
ception, and one only, to this remark. The 
not confined to the skin of the peach; it reaches even 
to the stone, producing either purple specks or lines 
The taste of the peach is insi- 


season whole is 


color is 


throughout the pulp. 
pid or slightly astringent. 

The second symptom not always, 
manifests itself the first season The 
stem of the slender shoots varies in size from that of 
the smallest to that of the largest knitting needle. [| 
is thickly covered with small leaves about half an inch 
ind one eighth of an inch wide, of a color reddish, 
These shoots sometimes come out 


- 1}. 
generally, but 


of the disease. 


long 
yellow or white. 
in clusters and sometimes singly, most commonly on 
the body and large limhs, but occasionally near the 
extremities of the branches; if on the body, they are 
found near the root. The tree attacked with the dis- 
ease invariably dies, usually in three, always before 
the end of four years. 

Such is, I believe, a pretty a 
the “ yellows.” 

This disease has been ascribed to various causes. 

1. The late Mr. Parmentier (New-York Farmer I. 
10) believed * that the cause depends in a great meas- 
ure on a defect in setting out the trees’? —not digging 
the holes sufficiently dec] Against this theory may 
be urged the fact, that the disease attacks trees that 
have never been transplanted, as well as_ those that 
have, and those in a deep, loose, sandy soil, as well as 
those in a thin covering over “ hard and impenetrable 
earth.” Besides, if this cause were the real one, it’ 
would have operated years ago, and in all places 
where this defective setting out was practised; but we 
find that the disease made its appearance no where 
till within about thirty years, in this vicinity not till 
about ten years ago, in my own orchard and in the 
gardens of my near neighbors not till within three 
years, although this defective setting out has been 
practised for centuries, wherever peach trees have ex- 
isted. Why should this defective setting out produce 


ecurate 


description of 


. 











the disease in 1830, in the same soil, subsoil and ex- 
posure, 





where trees thus planted have flourished 





duration, while the new and renovated sorts would es- 
cape its ravages. Such, however, is well known not 
to be fhe fact. All sorts, new and old,-either in stock 
or graft, are indiscriminately affected, wherever the 
disease prevails. Take my own orchard for a1 exam- 
ple. The disease showed itself in 1828 in two trees 
—invculations from a superior seedling Lemon Cling, 
that originated in my own garden 11 years ago. In 
1829 six trees became diseased. Having made no 
memorandum of the sorts, I cannot state them with 
certainty ; except that one of them was a remarkably 
fine, thrifty, seedling Lemon Cling, that originated 
where it stood in 1816. The last season (1830) the 
disease appeared in,fifteen trees ; of these, four were 
the first 
ipes,. inoculat- 


i ’ 
l 


in 1816, and 





’ 


“¢ 
ue 


+ 
‘ 


; 


from seedling 
Ra 


iginate 


inoculated 
ve llow 
from a that 
was this seedling itself, standing where it came up 


cuk 


Lemon Clings, 


mentioned; 2 were 


d 


sceediing or 


ed 


>] 
name and origin 
unknown; 1 was an inoculation from a white cling, 
that originated four mies from me, about ten or 
twelve years ago, as I should judge from the size of 
; 1 was inoculated from an early seedling free- 
stone; 1 was a seedling, late white freestone ; 2 were 
inoculations from a seedling freestone, that qriginated 
about 1817 ; and 1 was inoculated from a yellow seed- 
ling freestone, that originated, as I suppose, about 20 
years ago. The trees were all young (2 excepted) and 
very thrifiy, producing at the extremities of the limbs 
strong healty shoots from one to four feet in length. 

They must all be considered less superannuated than 

the Greenfield orchard, planted twenty years ago. If 
any thing can be inferred from these facts, in relation 

to Mr. Wilson’s theory, it is, that the new and reno- 

vated sorts are more liable to the disease than the old 

and superannuated ; for I have such old sorts growing 

in the orchard, particularly the early Ann, Lemon 

Cling, Yellow Rareripe, and Red Rareripe, from 

Prince’s nursery, which are unaffected. 

There is one fact thet seems conclusive against Mr. 
Wilson’s theory—it is, that the ** yellows” has never 
appeared in Europe, where, if any where, various 
sorts of peaches have been propagated beyond the na- 
tural term of their duration. 

I will add further, that the “ yellows” is attended 
with a set of phenomena altogether peculiar, and to- 
tally different from those that result from the superan- 
nuation of the race. [n the latter case the decay is 


were ino itions of a white cling, 











the tree 





gradual ; the tree (the whole tree) is sickly, feeble and 
unthrifty ; the fruit, if it bear any, is scanty and stint- 
ed, ripens in due time, and takes its na 
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case of the “* yellows,” the attack of disease is sudden, | 
upon the most healthy, vigorous and thrifty trees, af- | 
fecting, at its commencement, but a single limb; the 
fruit is in great abundance, and often of full growth, 
ripens three or four weeks too soon, and assumes an 
unnatural hue. 
human body, are not so dissimular as superannuation 
and “ yellows” in Peach trees. 

3. Improper or defective cultivation is assigned as 
the cause of the * yellows.”?> There is an obvious 
objection to this theory. Upon the well known prin- 
ciple of philosophy, that the same cause produces the 
same effects, wherever there is an improper or defec- 
tive cultivation of the peach tree, the “ yellows” 
ought uniformly to appear. This, every one knows, 
is not accordant with fact. The disease makes its at- 
tacks without any regard to the care or skill of the 
cultivator ; it makes no discrimination between the 
hest and the worst treatment. 
have cultivated their orchards with superior skill, and 
have been favored with exemption from disease, will 
ascribe their escape to good husbandry ; but to what 
shall those ascribe their exemption, who, with the 
worst and rudest and most negligent culture, in the 
most unkindly soil, have yet (I do not say finest fruit 
and thrifty trecs) but trees free from the ** yellows ?” 

4. Some believe the ‘ yellows’ to be the effect of 
injury done by the Peach Worm (Egeria exitiosa.) 
It is not easy to disprove this theory: vet there are 
reasons for not believing it to be correct. The known 


Consumption and yellow fever in the 


Some, to be sure, who 


ee * * . . . . 
visible injury which this worm does to the tree, is the | 
devouring of the inner bark around the trunk, at or 


just under the surface of the ground. The natural ef- 
fect is the same as that of girdling the tree, as far as 
the bark is so eaten. If the whole circumference is 
eaten round, the tree must die; if partially eaten, the 
tree will languish and become unthrifty, for want of 


° ° ° . Z 
nourishment, in proportion to the extent of the wound. | 


So much we may say with confidence. But we are 
not yet certain that no further injury is done. The 
burrowing of the worm in the bark may infuse a pois- 
on into the circulation of the tree ; there may be some 
other invisible, or undiscovered injury done to the 
leaves, blossoms or branches, by the fly which issues 
from the worm. But it is going too far topresume the 
existence of these occult and unascertained injuries. 
We have a right, till the contrary is proved or render- 
ed probable, to suppose that the worm does no more 


than we see. If so, we may say, without hesitation, 


that the “yellows” is not occasioned by the worm.— | 


There are two facts which if the worm does no more 
than cat the bark, are decisive on this point. 1, The 
worm has been committing its ravages upon our trees 
for many years without any appearance of the ‘ yel- 


lows.” They have even girdled trees so as to pro- 


that a healthy tree, inoculated from a branch of a 
diseased one, becomes itself infected with the disease.’’ 
An experiment which I made last spring bas not con- 
I inoculated a healthy young 
tree with a bud from a diseased one ; the bud perish- 
ed, and the stock continued healthy. I also applied 
a blossom, fresh from a diseased tree, to the blossom, 
(it had but one) of a young tree in my garden, which 
I will state 
another fact. In the spring of 1829 I received two 
trees of the Yellow Nutmeg from Prince’s nursery. I 
suppose, from their appearance, that the inoculations 
were entirely the growth of the preceding year. If 
they were, they could not have blossomed _ till tranfer- 
red to my orchard. The growth of the trees had been 
remarkably vigorous, and nothing in their appearance 
indicated disease. Coming from a warmer climate, 
they blossomed a week before any trees in my neigh- 
borhood, and the blossoms had all fallen off before 
those in the vicinity had expanded. Nevertheless, 


firmed this statement. 


has not yet shown any marks of disease. 


both the trees died of the “ yellows” before the month of 


September following. Another fact; last spring I had 
occasion to head down a young tree, very thrifty, but 
not of a sort that I approved. I left only one small 
twig, about six inches long, on which there were no 
blossom buds. In the course of the summer that twig 
grew to the length of five feet, and to the size of a 
broom handle, with deep green leaves, and-every mark 
of the most perfect health. The branches that sprung 
from the headed trunk were severely affected by the 
** yellows.”” These facts can hardly be accounted for 
on Mr. Prince’s theory. But there are facts which 
afford strong confirmation of it. That the disease 
should first appear in the neighborhood of Phila- 
deiphia and thence gradually spread in all direc- 
tions, is one. My own observations may furnish some 
others. I have traced the disease from a single tree, 
in 1825, surrounded at that time, for a mile, with 
entire health, till garden after garden, within the ex- 
tending circle, has been wholly despoiled of those pie- 
cious fruit trees. In my own orchard, the two trees 
of 1828 stood within a rod of each other; of the six 
of 1829, five were within a circle of four rods diame- 
ter; of the fifteen of 1830, fourteen were within a cir- 
cle of four rods diameter. Such a result we should ex- 
pect,if the disease spread by the dissemination of pollen. 

After all, Mr. Prince’s theory is not entirely satis- 
factory. I cannot, upon that theory, well account for 
a circumstance very often observable—a healthy tree 
standing two or three years, and blossoming every 
spring, within a rod of alarge diseased tree, and yet 


ne) 
continuing uninfected, while every other tree, for rods 
around, takes the disease and dies. 
Some circumstances encourage the suspicion, that 
the disease is caused by a poison infused into the cir- 


j 


duce death, without any of the phenomena peculiar to, culation, through a branch of the tree, by some un- 


that disease. 
know, been touched by the worm, have died of the 
«‘ vellows.”’ Of the two in my orchard which had the 
disease in 1828, one only had been wounded by the 
worm. 
thirteen were free (and ever had been so) from any 
discoverable attack of that animal. 


5. Mr. Prince (short Treatise on Horticulture, p. 


14) supposes the disease to be propagated by infection, 
by means of the pollen of a diseased tree, carried by 
wind or insects to the blossoms of healthy trees. “ A 
decisive proof,” he says, “ of its being contagious is, 


2. Trees that have never, as far as we | 


Of the fifteen which took the disease in 1830, | 


known insect. Uf such an insect had first appeared, 
about the year 1797, in the neighborhood of Philadel- 
phia, and the sucessive generations had colonized the 
country in all directions, by progressive stages, it would 
well account for the gradual spread of the “ yellows” 
from that desired centre, and for most of the phenome- 
na attending its dissemination. The effects of the 
disease on the suffering tree are such, I think, as we 
|might expect from poison—a debility or prostration 
|of the vital energy, particularly in the leaf. If the 
| proper function of the leaf be to decompose the car- 
|bonis acid to throw off the oxygen and return the 
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earbon into the cambium, we shall account for the slen-| very properly with interest, as component parts of 
der,pale colored shoots, the yellow leaves, the purple [his system, as links in the great chain of vegetable 
and premature ripening of the fruit, by the superabun-|being. It is a great drawback to the beauty of col- 
dance of oxygen and the want of carbon in the cam- | lections of plants, both exotic and indigenous, that 
bium or descending sap. What more likely to inter-|the yellow color is so predominant in the tower. 
rupt or pervert this important funciion of the leaves,} Reds, scarlets, and whites, are the colors that con- 
than a poisonous sap transmitted to the stomas of their | irasi best with the green hue of foliage. It is a re- 
surface % All this, I admit, is mere hypothesis ; but|markable fact, that there ae very few greenhouse 
if it shall serve to point inquiry in a new direction, | plants that have blue flowers. 

there may be discovered the trye cause of an efle: tual | Sceds.—Plants which have a natural tendency to 
preventive of a disease, which former researches, per- propagate themselves by suckers, bulbs, runners, &e. 
haps misdirected, have failed to account for or to cure. | are generally sparing ‘in their production of seeds, 


4 MH > Y 0 Pa f j . 
Woodbridge, Con. December 21, 1839. | Annual plants can seldom be readily propagated by 
‘other means than by seeds, and hence they are almost 

= = jalways fertile in their productions. In all woody 


a 7 plants which propagate themselves abundantly by ex- 
Arr. V1.—Caswell’s Machine for Raising Stumps. | tension, it will increase the tendency te produce blos- 
We have | 0™ 5: to remove all suckers and all shoots and branches 
frequently | near the ground, by which the whole vigor of the 
had ingt *“. | plant is (throw ninto Ms upper parts; ana the upper 
parts of almost all plants are those where blossoms are 


iries 









respecting aj ft ; 
first produced, 


clearing land| J'o destroy the earth worm.—'The common earth 
| of stumps.--| Worm when it infects plants in pots, may be picked 
|'Thedrawing | out by turning out the ball; but it may also be de- 
of the one|Stroyed in the pot by watering with any bitter acrid, 
e=which we|or acid infusion or solution, as of water of walnut 
now ceive is| leaves or tobacco, or salt water, lime water, or vi- 
very simple, | negar. Lime water is the best, both as being the 
1 cheapest, and least injurious to the roots of the plants. 
Salt is equally eflectual, but it destroys vegetation : it 
is excellent for watering garden walks, as it destroys 


| machine for 


sand from the 
information 
which we 
have obtain-| ot only vermin but moss and weeds—tlie two latier 
ed. it is ad-| Utten very troublesome in gravel. 
mirablyadap-| The Blight—Is a term sn common use, and is ap- 
ted to the! plied both to animals and plants when they have re- 
purpose. ceived any disease or injury not otherwise to be ac- 
The first} counted for. It is supposed to be produced by east 
cut is for} winds, extreme heats, thunder and lightning, &c. As 
~ stumps, and) far as the disease has been examined, it seems to bea 








¥, the other for! minute fungus growing on the plant, and of course 
_the various! nourished by its destruction. Salt water has been 
purposes of} found to destroy it in some cases, but rarely till the 
injury was already so great that the diseased plant 
could not recover. In gardens the same process as 


pressing. They are so sil le ith ii we de ema de scl ip- 
for the mildew has been tried with success, and this 


is all that we can recommend. Fortunately it is not 


tion of the parts unneceSary. The stump machine 
operates either by hand or horse power, by a suitable 
variation in the parts for applying the power. 

Models can be seen, and further information ebtain- 


ed, at 109 Beekman-sireet, New-York, 


very common in green houses. 
| Consumption in Plants—Is a diSease which gra 
lually and sometimes quickly induces the decline and 
lecay of the plant, till at last it dies. The causes 
}w hich produce it ean seldom be correctly ascertained : 
{For the New-York Farmer. ] sometimes it appears to proceed from improper soil, 
Art. VII.—E£xtracts from the Bouquet of l seful clim OOF a ? a ete umes 7 Oey s on under 
and Amusine Trifles the most favorable circumstances, as far as appear- 
“ . ae ance goes. Whatever may be its nature there is no 


1, without the care or artof man wit ip a ~d, | 


“The trees of Gud 
The mountain-cedar looks as fa 1 se int 
! rs it before it is is e off a few cute 

Green House Plants.—We request it may be tak-| Covers it betore if 1s too late, is to take off a fe w cut 
en into consideration by all admirers of plants not} ''ngs, 0i pt the means peculiar to the plant for 
scientific botanists, that if there is such a thing as fine | Procurig a successor, 
Foli “1 2 . aii elamane | . . _ mp — . 
foliage, showy flowers, brilliant colors, and ele int) Pressing the Soil.—There is not an operation 
shapes, then three fourths of the plants which require | among all the processes of culture,-more essential te 


remedy , and all that the gardener can do, if he dis- 


to be grown in green houses have no claim to these | orowth, thah that of pressing the soil to roots, seeds, 
appellations. On the contrary, we afiirm that three | or cuttings newly inserted in it. Even the common 
fourths are plants of meagre foliage, obscure dingy lc ibbage will not grow if this point be neglected. This 
flowers, and uncouth straggling shapes. Let us leave |\the sagacious Cobbett adverts to in a strong manner 
these plants then to the botanist, who views them !jn his book on American Horticulture ; justly ebservs 
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ing that it is not suflicient in dibbling in cabbages to 
make them firm at the extreme point of the root. The| within or without the grape house ; if the first, whe- 


1. Whether the root of the vine should be placed 


same thing may be said of all descriptions of cuttings,| ther it should be watered in the summer; if the se- 


which, whether of heaths, or of vines, or of gooseber 


ries, must be made quite firm at their extremities. 


We have seen many crops both of the field and of the 
garden fail for want of pressure on the seeds. 

Scaly Bulbs may be increased by the leaves, viz. 
by pulling a full grown leaf off with the scale attached, 
and planting it ina pot of sandy loam, when after < 
short time the leaf throws down the sap which shouk 


-| cond, whether it needs any protection from our north- 
ern winters. 

, 2. Whether the branches need any other protection 
than the glass, during winter. 

| 3. What portion of the year the glass is to be kept 
| 





|over the vine ; when it is to be taken off, and when 
,} put on. 
;| 4. Whether any artificial heat should be used in the 


have gone to the parent bulb, and this forms a cal- | $t@pe house. 


losity of granulous matter, 
of a young bulb or bulbs, 


Propagation of Green House Plants by their 
their leaves is 


Leaves.—The propagation of plants by 
comparatively a recent discovery. It takes place in 
nature with a few plants, such as the Dionwa, Sea- 
onion, &c., and wiih the hairy ladies’ smock (carda- 
mine hirsuia), All the improvements which art has 
hitherto made in this natural mode of propagation, is 
to take off the leaves when they are fully grown, and 
instead of drop ping them on the earth at ri indom, to 
lay them on their backs on moist earth, shaded rather 
by position or by covering, or what is generally pre- 

ferable, by a little fresh moss strewed over them. All 
the culture necessary till the young plants form them- 
selves on the edge of the leaves, to keep the moss 
and earth below of a re 
exclude bright sunshine. ‘The following green-house 
and hot-house plants may be propagated in this way, 
covering the more delicate with a bell glass: Bryo- 
phyllum calycinum, Gloxinia speciosa, Dionaa mus- 
Verea crenata, Arum, various species; JZoya| 
AXylophylla, 


Cotyledon or- 


cular degree of moisture, and 


ci pula, 
carnosa ; Aloe, most of the species ; 
any species ; Crassula, many species ; 

biculata.* All the tunicate and squemose bulbs, and 
probably many others. Other plants throw out roots 
trom the petioles of the leaves, without, as far as has hi- 
therto been observed, having the power to generate 
buds. Suchas Camellia, Aucuba, Laurus, &c.; others 
without 
as far as has been observed, having the power to form 


root from the points of their lateral branches, A 


a main shoot, asthe Areucaria or Brazillian Pine. 
a 


[For the New-York Farmer.] 

Arr. VIII.—Queries on the Management of the Vine 
in the Grape House, by Noyes Daruine, with 
answers by Micnaci Fioy, Nurseryman. 

Mr. Frecr—Sir—I am extremely desirous to ob- 
tain some further information than I now possess, re- 
lative to the cultivation of the vine. First, as to 
grafting. Mr. Spafiord, communicated through the 
medium of your paper, the method practised by Du- 
four : -but he states nothing as to the time of the year 
wher, the operation is to be performed, nor the man- 
ner of preparing the graft for insertion. I have tried 
to procure Dufour’s book, but without success. If 
Mr. Spafford, or any other of your correspondents, 
would give information on these two points, a favor 
will be conferred on the public, or at least on me. 

I also wish to learn the proper management of vines 
under glass, 


* A similar plant was exhibited before the Albany Horticultural 
Society, at their last anniversary. 


which soon takes the form 


5. Whether the rain should be permitted to fall on 
the leaves of the vine; if so, when; if not, whether 
they should ever be watered by hand. 

If you can give or procure an answer to these in- 
quiries, you will do me a particular service. 

Woodbridge, Con. 

Dee. 21, 1830. 


Your’s, respectfully, 


Noyes Dar.ine. 


Answer by Mr. Floy. 





Grafting of grape vines may be effected, but it re- 
quire $s more care and attention than are necessary for 
grafting common fruit trees. The principal diftie ulty 
attending the process, “is the li: bility of the stock to 
bleed so prof fusely, that it may die in consequence; 
and the graft, by reason of this great flow of sap, is 
prevented from uniting with the stock. The bleeding 
of the vine, or in other words, the flow of sap, which 
risés at an early period, and before the buds have ex- 
panded, has induced some gardeners to delay the ope- 
ration until the blossoms begin to show out; it having 
been found by experience that the flow of sap has ina 
and this mode has been par- 


However, the young shoot cannot 


creat measure subsided ; 
tially successful. 
make the growth it would have done, if the graft had 
been inserted at an earlier period, It is generally 
supposed thatthe s ip rises about the middle of Feb- 
ruary; and this would be on the whole the best time 
to graft for the latitude of New York. 
south of this, allowances could be made accordingly. 
The months of March and April are the common 
grafting seasons for app lem pears, &c.; but this 
would not be the best time for the grape vine, for the 


North or 


reason above @s igned ; 


the latter end of February, or earty in March, I should 
delay it uniil the first or second week in May. With 


therefore if not performed at 


regard to the operation itself, the splice or whip oraft 
method would probably be the best. The graft tied 
first with bass matting, and the wound covered witha 
composition of rosin, beeswax, &c. made fluid by heat, 
and used when just warm enough to spread, being 
careful not to have it so hot as to scald the vine. The 
eraft or scions to be inserted, ought to be cut a month 
before they are wanted for use ; in order to keep them 
back, and noi to be as forward as the stock; particu- 
larly if to be done at the latter period, the lower ends 
of them should be wrapt in moss a little damp, or 
stuck in a potatoe. ‘Twoeves in general are enough, 
or three at most is quite sufficient fora graft, the sp'ice 
just below the lower eye. If the stock is large, the 
clift method may be trie 1d; inserting two grafts, one at 
each side, and cementing it over immediate ly before 
the sap begins to rise. The method of grafting by ei- 
ther of these ways is so well known, that it is unne- 
cessary to describe them more fully ; and as the vine 
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is much more difficult to graft than common fruit trees, 
the process should be well understood by practice be- 
fore attempted, as a good operator may often fail in 
grafting the grape vine, and therefore it should be 
done with care and attention. 

As to the query whether the root of the vine should 
be planted within or without the grape house—it 
would be best outside, if the house was small, in order 
to give more room for the vine to fruit. In that case 
the vines should be planted in a border near the front 
wall, and the vine branch taken through the wall into 
the house, holes having been left for that purpose ; 
being careful however during winter, to tie straw or 
hay bands round the exposed part of the vine, and to 
have the border covered with litter to protect the 
roots. The shoots inside should be fastened to wires 
across the rafters. If a flue was in the house along 
the front wall, the vines ought to be planted outside to 
protect them from the heat ofthe flue. Ifa large and 
roomy house, as a vinery ought to be, the vines had 
better be planted inside. Supposing the vinery to be 
16 or 18 feet wide, and about the same height at the 
back wall; the front wall about 4 or 5 feet high, with 
sloping rafters and two lengths of sashes; the upper 
ones to slide up and down when necessary, to admit 
air: in this case the flue might run along the centre of 
the house, and two borders of rich compost earth, 
well mixed up, with about one quarter of rotten manure, 
two or three feet in depth, and the border 5 or 6 feet 
wide, running along the front and back of the house, 
in which the vines may be planted, the front ones to 
be trained up under the rafters, and the back ones to 
be trained up the back wall on a trellis; a flue is al- 
ways necessary, although it may not be much wanted, 
yet would be sometimes very important to the crop, 
especially if severe cold should occur when the vines 
are ina growing state. 

As to water, I take it for granted that no vegetable 
can exist, much less grow and produce fruit, without 
moisture ; and grape vines in particular require a 
pretty ‘liberal supply when growing vigorous. And 
surely if the vines are excluded from rains, they must 
secure their supply from the water-pot ; and the leaves 
well washed occasionally with the syringe, except 
when the vines are in flower, and when the fruit ap- 
proaches to a mature state. They will not then re- 
quire sv much water, and afterwards very little will 
be necessary. 

Second. The glass will sufficiently protect them un- 
til the buds begin to swell, and then fires may occa- 
sionally be made in very cold weather only ; but care 
must be taken when the buds begin to expand, not 
to let the temperature of the house fall below 400°, and 
to give plenty of fresh air whenever it can be admitted. 
This is important, as well as to water the borders fre- 
quently with the rose of the water-pot. The vines can 
be forwarded or kept back as occasion may require. 

Third. The glass ought not to be taken entirely 
away until the fruit is ripe. If plenty of air can be 
admitted into the house, there will be no occasion for 
removing it, and it will be the better to shut them up 
at nights, and during severe storms. Probably this 
mode will prevent the mildew. After the fruit is taken 
off, the glass may be removed until the latter end of 
November, when the vines may be trimmed, and the 
glass again put on, While on this subject, I would 


suggest the propriety of building a house of good size, 
and in the best manner. 


The question ought not to 


be how little may be done on a small scale, which in 
the end would be of little or no use—but how 0 do it 
in the best manner, and after the best plan, on a large 
scale ; the result would give both pleasure and profit. 
In conclusion, I would recommend a careful perusal 
of Speechley’s Treatise on the Vine, where every in- 
formation on the subject is given that is required, ina 
masterly manner. 
Micuaet Foy. 


Art. 1X.—Fire Blight. 


Messrs. Eprrors—lI see by the papers, and learn 
from persons from various quarters, that blight or fire 
blight, as itis called, is producing great ravages on 
apple, quince, and particularly on pear trees, of the 
grafted and best kinds, which threatens total annihila- 
tion to some of the finest varieties hitherto known ; 
and as the same disease is obtaining in this country, 
many instances of which I observed the past season, 
I beg leave to add my mite to the stock of conjecture, 
which seems to be the only advancement that the best 
physiologists of the country .have as yet been able to 
offer as to its cause—in fact it seems to be shrouded in 
the most impenetrable veil of mystery, and as yet has 
eluded the closest and most critical analysis of our best 
horticulturists. 

It has been imputed to a redundancy of sap, a sur- 
feit, to the too great heat of the sun, to insects, and to 
disease received by impregnation of the blossom, ana- 
lagous to the yellows in the peach, or contagion in the 
animal system—which is analagous to apoplexy, or 
perhaps gangrene. 

Some writers alledge that seedling trees, and new 
seedling grafts on seedling stocks, are not affected. 
Others that confinement in close planted orchards, 
and want of circulation of air is the cause, Others 
that those trees which have a long tap root that runs 
deep into the earth and brings up water as sap which 
is not charged with carbonic acid and the salts of the 
surface, and kills the tree, as taking too much cold 
water does into the animal stomach, or introdueing it 
into the artery of a living subject ; and another person, 
well skilled in these matters, says that he has lost all 
of his trees (20 or 30) in the crotches of which he has 
not hung old scythes, sickles, chains and other heavy 
iron articles. Now, who shall decide when doctors 
disagree? The conjectures are as various as the minds 
employed in investigating the subject. 

The vulgar term, fire blight, is in reality not badly 
chosen—for the appearance is the very same as I have 
observed in trees that have stood so near a fire as to 
have their leaves scorched, and the vitality of the 
small branches destroyed. Such a tree, in the course 
of three or four days, puts on exactly the same appear- 
ance and smell as the blight. 

Now comes my hypothesis. Is not the cause, the 
primum mobile of this destructive disease some defect, 
in the leaves, which are the lungs of the plant, and 
which elaborate the sap, and without which neither 
the venous nor arterial system can proceed—the rising 
sap accumulates, stagnates, firmentation commences, 
heat is generated, acetous acid is formed, which would 
produce exactly the state of things we find in the 
blighted tree. 

The leaves may become unhealthy by excreting 








some morbid or acrid substance, or by honey dew, 
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which as yet is not satisfactorily explained, or by some | 


Their food (which they assist in preparing) consists, 


small insects destroying the secreting or excreting} like that of the Swiss peasants, generally of soup, ve- 


vessels of the leaf, or puncturing the petiole, and 
destroying the tubes that carry and return the sap, at 


getables, bread, and milk, at every meal.. They have 
| meat but once or twice in the week, and wine (the 


a period when the tree is too far exhausted by bearing wine of the country, resembling our cider,) only at 
and the lateness of the season to push out the new bud. | their occasional festivals, at the harvest home, the new 


Genesee Farmer. 





Art. X.—Agricultural School of Hofwyl. 


My Dear Farenp—The agricultural population of} daily routine of the institution. 


every country forms the mass of the nation. It em- 
braces most of its physical strength, and, if well edu- 


cated, it is usually the most virtuous, the most substan- | 


tial part of the community. Their moral and intellec- 
tual improvement, comprising that of day laborers, is 
therefore an object of the highest importance, and this 


was the prominent object of Fellenberg, in the esta-| 


blishment of his institutions. 


or by inspiring a taste for other occupations, which 
will render this irksome. It is by inspiring attachment 
to the ground they cultivate, by leading them to find 
happiness in this employment of their faculties, and in 
the result of their labors. Is it asked, How shall this 
be effected? Fellenberg replies, by improving agricul- 
ture; by rendering it honorable; by elevating its im- 


It is not accomplished, | 
in his view, by raising them above their employment, | 


portance in the eyes of those who are called to exercise | 
it. This influence must be exerted, not merely on | 
% ! 


proprietors and overseers in the great schemes and ar- 
rangements of an estate, but on the individual labor- 
ers in the minute details of daily life. 
taught, as far as possible, to find resources for intellec- 
tual occupation and enjoyment, in every process of la- 
bor, in every soil they till, in every plant or insect they 
encounter, in every change they observe in the air, or 
the earth, or its productions. They must especially 
be led to recognise throughout the hand of the Deity, 
to acknowledge his blessings, to bow to his chastise- 
ments, and to feel their dependence upon him. 

The Rural School of Hofwyl is intended to accom- 
plish this object, by training children to a life of labor, | 
and especially to an agricultural life; and cultivating 
their intellectual and moral faculties, at the same time, 
that they may understand the processes they perform, 
and appreciate the importance of the advantages and 
the duty of industry, instead of engaging in it as an 
irksome mechanical task. 

Their physical education rests upon the same prin- 
ciples as that of those who are destined to literary pur- 
suits; but necessarily requires modifications in refer- | 
ence to their future mode of life. The most simple | 
methods of living, and the habit of performing for | 
themselves, all that the cleanliness and the comfort of 
their rooms for lodging, eating and instruction require, 
are obviously necessary. At the same time, the whole- | 
someness of their food, and the airiness of their apart- 
ments, and other things necessary to health, are at- 
tended to with care. The increased exposure to wind 
and weather which their employment requires, not only | 
serves as a better preparation for their future life, but 
secures them from a multitude of little indispositions, 
in which the pupils of the more favored classes suffer. 
They are accustomed to go bareheaded at all seasons | 


They should be | 


|year, and the birth-day of Vehrli. The aspect of 
health and cheerfulness which pervades the school, is a 
sufficient evidence that all their physical wants are am- 
ply provided for. 

The following sketch will give you some idea of the 
The pupils are awa- 
kened at half past four or half past five, according to 
their ages. Half an hour is allowed them for washing 
and making their beds. After a lesson of one hour in 
summer, or an hour and a half in winter, they attend 
to devotional exercises and breakfast. Here the task 
of each division and individual is assigned for the day 
by their teacher Vehrli. At eleven they return to din- 
ner, and then have a second lesson of an hour and a 
half. At five or six, according to the season, they have 
a piece of bread, and a third lesson of an hour and a 
half; and at seven they sup. An assembly is then held 
for the review of the day, which is closed with devo- 
‘tional exercises, and the younger pupils goto bed. The 
elder again receive instruction, or occupy themselves 
in some useful manner. 

During the winter, when their employments are jot 
sufficiently active, they pass an hour in the evening in 
gymnastic exercises or active games. 

During the summer, they are occupied almost en- 
tirely with the labors of the field, proportioned to their 
capacity and strength. The youngest are employed 
in gathering stones and weeds from the fields, At this 
season, ten or twelve hours on an average, are devoted 
to labor, and three or four to instruction, when circum- 
stances allow it. During haying and harvest, instruc- 
ticn is omitted; and the pupils have sometimes volun- 
teered to labor seventeen hours daily ; but this is scl- 
dom allowe%. 

During the winter, they spend seven to nine. hours 
in labor, and receive five, or even six hours of instruc- 
tion. ‘The time which is not devoted to the care of 
the cattle, threshing, and other labors of the farm, is 
employed in making baskets, straw mats, in selecting 
seeds, and in breaking up stones for repairing the 
roads. As an additional occupation, as well as a use- 
ful one, all the pupils are taught to sew, so far as to 


| mend their own clothes; but to avoid taking them from 
their work, this task is usually given to the pupils of 


the girls’ school, under the direction of the house- 
keeper. 

In addition to this, every pupil has some part of the 
household economy entrusted to him. One person, 
for example, is assigned to keep each of the rooms 
clean; another to take charge of the tools; another 
the slates, &c., in order to give the habit of responsi- 
bility and regularity, as well as to accustom them to 
their occupations. Their tasks are assigned, and su- 
perintended, by three persons, called the household 
council, and are changed every three montlis, in order 
to accustom all to each branch of duty. Even the 
children have some little task assigned them, that they 
may imbibe the same spirit and the same habits. 

They are also furnished with the opportunities and 


of the year, and barefooted in the summer. Their beds | inducements to voluntary labor on their own account. 
are of straw. Their clothing is as simple as possible, | Each of the younger boys has a little garden spot for 
but always kept whule. 


vegetables, and another for flowers, which he cultivates 
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himself in his leisure hours. He is allowed no manure 
but that which he collects from the roads, or from the 
dry leaves of autumn. He disposes of the productions 
as he pleases. If he sells them to the establishment, 
they are credited to him, and,’at the end of the year, 
the money is paid to him. He may either. employ it 
or place it at interest in the establishment, even if only 
afranc. A fruit tree is also assigned to every two or 
three boys, who take care of it, and dispose of its fruit 
in the same manner. The elder pupils assist the 
younger in these occupations. 

Such is a brief outline of the general arrangements 
of the Agricultural School.— Annals of Education. 





Arr. XI. Uses of the Potato. 


The different uses to which the potato may be ap- 
plied are the thirty-one following : 

1,2, 3. Its haulm in a green state is good food both 
for cattle and sheep; dried and burned, the ashes af- 
ford potash, or will form artificial nitre beds. 

4. The tubers in a frozen state afford starch. 

5. Potatoes, young or old, may be eaten roasted, 
steamed or boiled. 

6. They may be made into bread, with one-third 
part of flour. 

7. Soups may be made of them; they may be roast- 
ed or fried. 

8. With the flour of potatoes, every description of 
pastry may be made. 

9. Converted into fecula or starch, or cut into slices 
and dried by steam, they may be preserved for any 
length of time. 

10. Vermicelli, and tapioca, articles which may be 
made of the flour or starch of any plant, may of course 
be formed from them. 

11,12,13. They are mixed with gravy; they are 
made into paste and starch. 

14. Mixed with stucco, they form an improved 
plaster. 

15. They nourish every description of domestic 
animals, and, during winter, are eaten by hares and 
rabbits. 

16. Cut into slices, and thrown in a certain propor- 
tion into cauldrons of boiling water, they prevent the 
sediment of water from adhering to the sides and bot- 
tom of such vessels. 

17. They form a wash, or thin plaster for building, 
which may be colored by soot, ochre or other colors, 
as washes of lime are colored in this country. 

18. Roasted to a brown state and ground to powder, 
they make a very good coflee. 

19. Crushed, they are employed for whitening linen 
and other cloth. 

20. The water expressed from bruised potatoes is a 
rapid promoter of the germination of seeds. _ 

21,22. The fecula, or starch, with sulphuric acid, 
is converted into syrup, from which a species of su- 
gar may be obtained, analagous to cassonade, (moist 
sugar.) 

23. With soot and other mixtures, this syrup makes 
an admirable blacking. 

24. Crushed potatoes, or their fecula, will afford 
spirit by distillation. 

25. Potatoes may be cultivated in caves and cellars, 
which resource might have saved Missolonghi. We 





= 





were rather surprised at this remark of Messrs. Payen 
and Chevalier, as every gardener knows that the young 
potatoes formed in cellars are merely a remodification 
or transfer of the nutriment contained in the old pota- 
toes, and as this transfer js always made at a great loss 
of nutriment, if the besieged at Missolonghi had enough 
of potatoes to plant their cellars, it would have been 
more profitable for them to have eaten them as they 
were, than to have encouraged them to form new 
tubers. 

26, 27. The water contained in the tubers of young 
potatoes, may be employed in dying gray, and the 
blossom forms a beautiful yellow. 

28, 29. The water of potato blossoms cleans cloth 
of cotton, wool and silk, and assists in the manufacture 
of artificial soda. 

30. A potato diet cures the scurvy. 

31. The sediment of the fecula, mixed with the 
powder of charcoal, may be made into little billets or 
bricks, either for building or burning. 

All those uses are independent of the application 
of the apple, or fruit of the potato, the water of which, 
when immature, might probably be used as in 27, 28 
and 29; and when ripe, like the tomato. The tender 
tops may be used as spinage.—V. England Farmer. 





Arr. XII.—Review—A Treatise on the Vine; em- 
bracing ife Hictory from the earliest ages to the pre- 
sent day, with descriptions. of above two hundred 
foreign, and eighty American varieties: together 
with a Complete Dissertation on the Establishment, 
Culture and Management of Vineyards. By Wn. 
Roser Prince, aided by WM. Prince, Proprietor 
of the Linnzan Botanic Garden. New-York, 1830. 
8vo. pp. 355. 

Although the dedication of this work is addressed 
to an eminent individual, yet it appears to deserve at- 
tention as of some interest to the general reader. 

‘* To Henry Clay, of Kentucky : 

“« Sin—It is with sentiments of gratification and pride 
that I inscribe this work to one who, through life, has 
been the undeviating patron of American industry ; 
whose name is interwoven with the various objects con- 
nected with the development of our national resour- 
ces; and whose unwearied efforts have been devoted 
to imparting that impulse to our domestic pursuits 
which is best calculated to advance the high destinies 
of our Republic. The knowledge of these interesting 
facts carry [carries] the conviction with them of the pe- 
culiar appropriateness of the present dedication,” &c. 

These sentences are well calculated to impress the 
reader with the assurance, that this work is the pro- 
duction of an author no wise deficient in the requisite 
qualifications necessary to place him on a level -with 
one of the most eminent characters of the age ; and 
leaves him at no loss to perceive the high estimation, in 
which the writer views the merits of those labors, 
which he himself has performed for the best interests 
of his country, in presenting its citizens witha “* 'Trea- 
tise on the Vine,” peculiarly adapted for ranking on 
a par with those interesting facts connected with the 
public merits of Mr. Clay. : 

In his preface the author observes, “ The formation 
of a code of rules for any particular species of culture 
is an undertaking arduous in itself, and at the same 
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time attended with great responsibility." This is one 
of the best sentences in the book, and had he conclud- 
ed his preface with the first paragraph of fourteen 
lines, 1 should have thought it a sufficiently good one. 
And had he commenced directly to inform us of the 
nature of those means, by which he had been enabled 
to form a code of rules for the successful cultivation of 
the grape vine, founded upon well tried experiments 
performed in this country, he would in that case have 
executed a service that would have justly entitled him 
to rank ainong the benefactors of his country. 

But instead of adopting this course, in his next par- 
agraph he launches us out into the wide world, in the 
following strain :—*“ It is with the various species of 
culture long known to the world, as it is with political 
knowledge ; our Government and National policy de- 
rive their perfection from a consideration of the ex- 
periments made by the nations which have preceded 
us: our country in like manner borrows from every 
other nation the lesson of experience they present, 
and profit by the intelligence of her citizens in seek- 
ing to embrace and improve upon what others have ac- 


we enjoy advantages which we have by no means at- 
tained ; thereby diverting our attention from those 
considerations to which above all others they ought to 
be directed. 

Such a radical error,is peculiarly unfortunate in an 
author, who writes for Americans, as that kind of in- 
structior or information necessary to assist them in 
attaining that point to which he considers them already 
arrived, is the very kind they want the most. But, from 
the two favorable views entertained on the subject 
by the author, his manner of treating it renders the 
undigested mass of his extensive labors comparatively 
of but little value. Whereas, if he had limited his 
work to a more concise investigation oi the nature of 
those obstacles, which are well known to exist in the 
country, in our attempts to attain any thing like a 
general successful culture of the vine, they might have 
been productive of much good. 

His extensive references to the French modes of 
culture too, were rendered less necessary, as many 
attempts have already been made to cultivate the vine 
here by experienced vignerons, from the various wine 








quired.” 

** Of similar character must be the introduction of 
the vine culture, and the establishment of the wine 
press. We must collect from the four corners of the 
earth all that combined intelligence and experience 
can offer, and then mark out the course most profita- 
ble for us to adupt, adding thereto such improvements 
as our own knowledge would indicate. In accordance 
with this view of the subject lt is the anxioue purpose 
of the author that this work should present the concen- 
trated intelligence of every clime derived from all the 
experience of the past.” 

This is a grand and magnificent prospect of that un- 
limited expanse from which the author proposes to 
draw his nectariferous ingredients for composing a 
** code of rules” for instructing Americans in the cul- 
ture of the grape vine. 

In his very next paragraph, however, he exhibits a 
degree of precipitancy in his statements, rather calcu- 
lated to mar the confidence of his readers. ‘* Hence,” 
says he, ‘* we possess not only all the advantages that 
France and the other wine countries enjoy, from our 
having already introduced the choicest varieties 


ourselves. 


countries of Europe, who could not be ignorant of all 
the modes of culture practised there; still no results 
even of their labors have as yet been attended with 
such success as to be considered sufficiently advan- 
tageous to encourage their being recommended for 
general practice. 

Had Mr. Prince instead of dwelling so much upon 
the history of the vine from the earliest ages, giving us 
a description of so many foreign vines, &c., turned his 
views Of the subjoct more to the history of its introduc- 
tion to this country, and pointed out the various 
means which have been employed in promoting the 
progress of its cultivation here, his Treatise, although 
in that case it would not have afforded such an oppor- 
tunity for displaying his literary researches, nor per- 
haps been so acceptable to some classes of readers, 
would nevertheless have been much more useful and 
interesting to that class of actual cultivators, who are 
anxious to obtain every information concerning the na- 
ture of those means, which have appeared the most 
likely to prove successful for its cultivation amongst 
Its great liability to suffer from mildew, 
from the attacks of insects, and from frosts, are serious 


which those climes can boast, but this advantage | obstacles to its culture in this country. The appli- 
is enhanced by the numerous varieties which our own| cation of lime, sulpher, &c. which are resorted to, 


country presents to us.” 


Now it is universally known,| are not natural improvements in its culture. And 


that although there are many of the choicest varieties | unless some method can he attained so as to render 
of European grapes introduced here, yet no instance | the resort to such applications generally unnecessary, 
has occurred of any method having been found out) it would be in vain to expect that it can ever be cul- 
whereby their cultivation can be prosecuted with any | tivated upon an extensive scale. 


thing like a similar degree of success attendant on their 


There is a copy of a letter from the late Mr. Wil- 


culture in France and the other wine countries of Eu-| son, of Clermont, near Albany, published in the New 
rope. Nor has any success that has hitherto attended | York Farmer of January 1st. 1828, on his method of 
any attempts to extend their general culture here been | cultivating the foreign vines, that affordsa far better 
such as to warrant any sanguine expectation that such| example of a successful mode of improvement in their 


an event can ever be accomplished. 


Unless some suc- | management than the application of artificial washes, 


cessful method of cultivating them can be attained,|&c. It contains seme of the most valuable informa- 
their mere introduction into the country is of no more | tion, because founded upon the facts of experiment, 
value than would be the importation of as many sticks | proved during a succession of ten years’ trial; and by 


of their crows’ nests. 


None of our native vines have | which he completely succeeded in growing the white 


as yet been considered fit to rank upon a par with the | Sweet-water and Burgundy grapes to great perfection ; 
choicest European sorts; and until we can either at-| entirely freed from the effects of mildew, to which, 
tain their improvement in'them,or can subject the Euro- | by the common method of culture, they had for a num- 
pean sorts to a degree of culture similar to that which| ber of years before been so much subjected, that he 











they are susceptible of in that country, it must be highly | had concluded to take them up and throw them away. 


detrimental to our improvements, to persuade us that | 





A careful collection and publication of the various 
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degrees of success that has attended its culture, in the 
difierent kinds of soils and situations here : an account 
of the particular varieties, whose culture has been at- 
tended with the most favorable prospects of success, 
&c., are considerations of great importance to the ac- 
tual cultivator; but which, with the exception of Mr. 
Bonsall’s letter, are but very slightly touched upon in 
the treatise. 
tained in Mr. Bonsall’s letter, however, w 
thor has had the good judgment to insert in his work, 
is worth the price of the whole book. And it would 
be unjust in those, who, from being familiar with the 


less value on 


writings of European authors, may set a k 


hich the au- 


The great value of the infermation con- | 


to understand what could have been the author’s views 
in compiling it, 

It appears very extraordinary too, that after hav- 
ing fulfilled in such a masterly style, in accordance 
with his proposals in the preface, a collection from 
the ** four corners of the earth,” of all the ** concen- 
trated intelligence of every clime,” derived from all 
the experience of the past, and after all neglect to ful- 
fil the other part of his proposal, namely, to “* mark 
out the course most profitable for us to adopt.” 

Here the reader is left in the possession of a col- 
lected mass of viniferous information, to digest which, 
in such a manner as to render it capable of ever being 
code of rules,” fit for any valuable 





the other portion of the work, to insinuate any thing| formed into a “ 

to detract from that kind of merit which it possesses ; purpose to an American cultivator, present * an un- 

and which, to those unacquainted with the writin s|dertaking arduous,” with a witness, 

of London, &c., cannot fail to present a mass of infor- This brings us to such an unfavorable view of the 
earth,” | work, that [ sincerely hope, if any other reader of 


nration collected from the “ four corners.of the 
on every subject connected with the vine since the 
days of “Noah” highly entertaining. And even to 
those who have read all that most of the European au- 
thors have written upon the subject, the novc!ty of its 
appearance under the pompous dress of the author’s 
beautiful style, decorated with the lofty embellish- 
ments of his magic pen, it can scarcely fail of produc- 
ing the pleasing emotion of a certain species of admi- 
ration, which perhaps the labors of no other writ 
could excite. 


The following paragraph with which the autho: 
winds up his preface, may serve as a specimen of that 
kind of style just alluded to :— 

“* Recent accounts” says he “ tell us of vineyards 
having been established in the more northern parts of 
Germany, and in high latitudes in Russia; and th 
Swiss have been, for a course of years, most plenti- 
fully supplied with wine from their own soil. Shall 
then America alone be debarred from this, one of the 
bountiful gifts of nature? Shall a country, possessing 
every variety of climate which is combined in all the 
wine countries of Europe, and extending through all 
the degrees of latitude which are there deemed the 


most genial to its growth amd produce, be said to be 


totally inappropriate to its success? Shall it be said 
that a plant, which culture has accommodated to al- 
most every other clime to which it has been intro- 
duced, can find no spot whereon to flourish, ina 
country extending from the 25th to the 47th degree 
of latitude ; and that we can boast no such congenial 
soil in an empire, whose bounds are the St. Lawrence 
and the gulf of Mexico, and whose settlements already 
extend from the shores of the Atlantic to the sources 
of the Missouri? It is high time such delusions of 
blinded theorists should give way to the lights of rea- 
son and of judgment, and that the culture of the vine, 
to every variety of which we have a soil and climate 
suitable to offer, should assume that importance to 
which it has already attained in countries possessing 
comparatively few advantages. Let, then, the beams 
of intelligence, which are imparting so much benefit 
to mankind by their wide diffusion, disperse these 
clouds of ignorance and error from the enlightened 
horticulturists of the American republic.” 


One great misfortune in the execution of the au- 
thor’s immense labors in the Treatise, is his total 
omission of inserting in it that ** code of rules,”’ which 
from the language in the preface the reader was war- 
ranted to expect, and without which it seems difficult 


it has been able to discover ‘* that course most profit- 
us to adopt,” which the author proposed to 
‘* mark out,” that he would either send a direction to 
the Editor ef the New York Farmer and Horticultu- 
ral Repository, informing him at what page it is to be 
found, or if not too much trouble, a quotation. Nei- 
ther the merits of the work can be unjustly deprecia- 
ted, nor the public deceived in this matter. 

[t is impossible to produce a quotation from a book 
idence that it never was in it. But there can 
be no difficulty in producing an extract, as an evidence 
of these valuable deductions, which such a vast col- 
lection of ** intelligence” derived from the “ four cor- 
,”’ may have enabled the author to lay 
\ yr our direction, ifany such are contained in it. 
Mr. Bonsall’s letter-at the 33/st page, contains a 
very distinct statement of that course of culture, which 
he has marked out as the most profitable to pursue, 
| and does pursue successfully. But he did not form his 
| « code of rules,” by collecting the ‘* concentrated in- 
| telli of every clime derived from all the expe- 
rience of the past.””. No! His letter explains them 
as his own, formed by actual experiments, executed 
under his own directions, upon American soil, and in 
American climate. Noman can mistake them, nor 
read them without perceiving the great assistance they 
are calculated to afiord the actual cultivator. 

The remarks too, from the pen of Professor Nut- 

at the 224th page of the Treatise, are highly in- 
teresting; and his arguments in favor of the practica- 
bility of improving ourenative vines to such a degree, 
1s will totally supersede the necessity of depending 
upon foreign supplies for wine, are illustrated by the 
clearest evidences of analogous facts. 

The writings of such men as these, together with 
those of Adlum, Gimbrede, &c. ought to be regarded 
as public monuments of that imperishable fame, which 
as original and practical founders of that system of 
vine culture, which bids fair to establish upon a sure 
basis, one of the most desirable resources of national 
enjoyments, justly entitle them to a nation’s gratitude. 

‘No system of authorship can be more detrimental to 
the advancement of our improvements in the vine 
culiure, than that of burthening the re#@er with such 
an embarrassing compilation of indigested matter as 
that which occupies the chief portion of Prince’s Trea- 
tise on the Vine; because it is well known by expe- 
rience, that in that state it is inapplicable to Ameri- 
can practice, and only directs the cultivator’s atten- 
tion to foreign systems and praetices, whieh, if he at- 
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tempts to imitate, can only lead him to disappointment 
and loss. 

By indigested matter, I mean all that is compiled 
from foreign authors, on every branch of vine culture 
whateyer, that has not been so modified to the pecu- 
liarities of American climate by the author’s actual 
experiments, as may enable him to present it purified, 
and moulded to the practical standard of our own cur- 
rent coin, ready for immediate application to accom- 
plish the precise design for which it is intended. 

This is a mode of preparing writings for publica- 
tion, on American culture of every kind, that requires 
patience and perseverance. But it is the only one 
that can be depended on for accelerating our success- 
ful advancement. 

A finer specimen of this kind of authorship, I have 
never met with, than that of Mr. Bonsall’s leiter be- 
fore referred to. Here the reader is left at no loss to 
understand the degree of success that attends the par- 
ticular mode of culture described; and he is at the 
same time informed of the difficulties he has to en- 
counter in his farther exertions to extend its sphere. 
These are achievements worth accomplishing ; and 
nothing could have presented their great value in such 
a clear and perspicuous point of view, as that contrast 
which they exhibit to those vast compilations through- 
out the other portions of the Treatise, which, if not 
actually detrimental, appears in the state they are 
presented, so totally inadequate for affording any pre- 
cise or useful instructions calculated to advance the 
vine culture one singly degree. 

New York, Jan. 1831. Wn. Wuson. 


[Note by the Editor.—At the request of Mr. Wil- 
son, we will, if our limits permit, insert Mr. Bonsall’s 
letter in the next number. 

Should Mr. Prince publish another edition of his 
work, we advise him to leave out the letter on page 
318, from Washington, to a savant in this city ; we 
will give our reasons verbally. } 





[The following remarks, principally taken from a 
work on the Breeding, Rearing and Fattening Poul- 
try, reviewed in the Southern Agriculturist, give the 
method of raising Turkeys in France.] 


Arr. XIII.—On the Management of Turkeys. 


To make a Turkey Set.—This may be done with 
still more certainty as follows: the bellies of the fe- 
males are dipt in cold water, plucking the feathers 
from underneath it, and flogging them with a sprig of 
nettle, keeping them warm on a layer of straw ; they 
may be also made drunk with bread soaked in wine 
and a little brandy ; and in this state of intoxication 
they are placed on those eggs intended for them. On 
recovering, they seem to have already taken an affec- 
tion for them; they continue to set on and take care 
of them, and become as good mothers as those who 
had shown the greatest disposition to fulfil the duties 
of that situation. 

Whilst th@ employed, the setters should be kept 
quiet and at ease ; they are naturally very timid, and 
should not be disturbed by the frequent entrance of 
any one, or of those to whom they are unaccustomed. 
The nests should be placed in some dry, dark, and 
warm situation, and at some little distance apart, so 
that they may not rob each other of their eggs. 








The advantages of setting many together —That if 
any accident happen to the setter, it may be remedied 
by giving up to another those eggs that are hatching, 
or ready hatched: besides, the young ones being all 
of the same strength, they do not starve the weaker 
ones. It is easier and more saving to rear them in 
this manner, in flocks, under the direction of a num- 
ber of turkey-hens, than to leave each family to its 
mother. 

Another advantage derived from this practice, is to 
determine the females to set a second time on the eom- 
mon fowls’ eggs; or still better, to recommence lay- 
ing a second time. In fine, when two broods of young 
ones are given to one turkey-hen, it is a means of 
procuring repose to the weaker one, and of obtaining 
sooner a second laying of her. 

But when eggs, or chicks are about to be slipped 
under another setter, it must be done so that she does 
not perceive it, the evening before is the proper time 
for this intromission, so that on the morrow the new 
comers may appear to be of the family. This single 
caution is also sufficient in substituting other eggs, and 
taking from the setter those on the point of being 
hatched. 

The turkey-hen takes and sets on the fresh eggs 
given her without the least difficulty ; but it is proper 
not to give her more eggs than she can possibly set 
over and heat with the body. 

In those farms where a great quantity of poultry is 
wished to be reared, there is great advantage in keep- 
ing turkey-hens on purpose to set, the more so, as, of 
all setters, they are the most patient and assiduous. 
When the brood of chicks is hatched, the young ones 
may be given to another mother, and a double num- 
ber of ‘fowls’ eggs dexterously slipped under her, 
which, as they only take one and twenty days to hatch, 
do not fatigue the setter so much as would two broods 
of her own eggs, one after the other ; besides the way 
to get early pullets is by giving up the brooding of 
them to the turkey-hen, whose laying is sooner over 
than that of the common fowl, and to put her in a 
way of having the second lay. 

Management of Turkey Chickens.—According to 
the assiduity of the setter, it is on the thirty-first or 
thirty-second day of setting, that turkey chickens issue 
from their prison ; but as they are not born altogether, 
the housewife must put them successively in a wicker 
basket, filled with wool or feathers, which she must 
deposit in a warm place, and sheltered, especially in 
cold weather. When the brood is entirely come out, 
if the turkey-hen is not immediately to make a second, 
the little ones are given back to her, care being taken 
to supply them all with meat and drink. 

In the number of chickens which compose the 
brood, there are some which, slow in hatching, seem 
to require a little help to get out. The egg then must 
be taken up and attentively considered. If there ap- 
pears a mark, or a small hole, through which the bill 
of the chicken can be seen, the shell must be broken 
very slightly on the outside, lifted up with the nail, 
or the point of a pin, so as to make the hole wide 
enough for the head to puss, taking care not to touch 
the animal, who would immediately die; he must be 
drawn gently out of the shell and blown upon to take 
off the slime that covers it. Eggs, nearly hatched, 
are also sometimes put in warm water before the birth 
of the chick. This custom softens the shell, and 
shows whether the little one is dead or alive. 
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Those eggs which, on the third or fourth day of | 
hatching, do not present at either cf their extremities 
that clear point, or small hole, through which the 
chicken may be perceived, will produce none; they 
must be thrown out of the nest as soon as possible, as | 
also the remains of shells, because they would spread | 
a prejudicial infection, and might hurt the young ones. 

But if there are circumstances in which the animal 
requires help to get out, it must be administered with 
much circumspection, and the operation here alluded | 
to must only be resorted to when the chicken has| 
already made an opening insufficient for the passage 
of the head ; it is not less important to disencumber | 
new born chickens from a pellicle with. which the in- | 
side of the shell is lined, as also of that yellowish slime | 
which covers the extremity of the upper bill; that| 
matter is something like a grain of hempseed, and | 
bears that name. 

The food for chickens is first, bread crumbled and | 
soaked in wine. Itis given to them in the hollow of| 
the hand, afterwards on a pallet ; white cheese is mix- 
ed with it, or curdled milk with hard eggs, male net- | 
tle and parsley, chopped up and made into a paste, | 
more moist than dry, laying it out on small, broad, 
flat stones, three or four inches by two in width. The 
little ones are divided into flocks of a small number, | 
they are hindered from tormenting one-another ; by | 
these means their feet and plumage are prevented | 


from sticking together, such incenvenience being as| 





much against their health as the beauty of their coat. | 

Although male nettle and parsley are the most| 
wholesome plants for turkey-chickens, and are every 
where to be met with, bramble may be substituted to | 
They are mixed with| 


| 
these when not to be got at. 
barley-meal, beans, maize, according to local re- 
sources. They are made into balls about the size of| 
the fist, which the housewife holds out in her hand to 
the chickens. They then press and place themselves 
around her, and peck at the paste till they are full. | 
The housewife’s girl must be careful to give it to them 
several times a day as often as they digest. Water is | 
given them to drink in shallow vessels. | 
~ As the chickens at the moment of their birth, give | 
no signs of seeking their food, and as they are not in-| 
structed in the least so to do by the mother, who seems } 
to be more taken up with her own preservation, some 
impatient housewives have thought it best to feed | 
them ; but however clever a housewife’s girl may be | 
in this way, it is always hazardous, for the animal's | 
bill is subject to be broken; it is in this instance that | 
it is necessary to admit two or three eggs of the com-| 
mon fowl to those of the turkey-hen, ten days after | 
setting, so that the young ones may be hatched at the | 
same time; as the common chickens peck and eat as | 
soon as out of the shell, they become, for turkey | 


chickens, an example which they imitate, and which | 
determines them to eat a few hours sooner, which is of | 
some use, 
Turkey-hens are not only the most assiduous setters | 
on all sorts of eggs, they are, moreover, preferable to | 
any other female bird in the farm yard, for leading 
the little ones of different families ; they show the same 
regard for them as their own, no bird of prey or wild 
animal dare approach ; the common chickens led by a 
turkey-hen find food in greater abundance and fatten 
sooner; they leave their nurse-mother later than if 
she were a common fowl. 
The weak state of the first stage of the chickens 














lasts, in general, for two months, or till the nipples 
which the neck and head are supplied with become of 
a dark or light red. That remarkable time in the na- 
tural history of this bird, is really a critical one for 
them ; the dangers which surround them during their 
feeble youth, diminish, and they lose the name of chick- 
en for that of young turkey. 

Nature, by coloring their nipples, seems to tell us 
that these birds are no longer in need of those unceas- 
ing cares which have not been spared towards them ; 
and that to favor this eruption, the same cares must 
still be prolonged, the food increased and rendered 
more tonic, by adding the yolk of eggs, wine with 
crumbled bread, wheaten flour, bruised hempseed, &c. 

After the shooting of the red, which must be looked 
upon, as I have already observed, as the time of their 
being seasoned, the young turkies go into the fields 
with their mothers, who are not long before they are 
busied with a fresh laying, they mix without danger or 
difficulty with the turkies of the preceding years, if 
there happen to be any. They roost in the open air, 
on trees, or on the roosts prepared for them; they 
may till the month of October be led into fallow fields, 
meadows, vineyards, after harvest time, mowing time, 


|}and the vintage; in the woods after the falling of the 


acorn and beach nut; in short, in every place where 
there is wild fruit, insects and corn to be picked up; 
but they must, above all, be kept away from vineyards 


| when the grapes are ripe, for hail cannot do more mis- 


chief; they return home to the farm in the evening, 
well stuffed with all the .nsects they have swallowed 


j}and rid the fields of, with the corn which has escaped 


the hand of the gleaner, and a quantity of subsistence 
which would be absolutely lost to the proprietor. 
Independent of the male nettle, parsley, every plant 
which is allowed to possess tonic and stomachica} vir- 
tues, agrees particularly well with turkies of every 


lage; fennel, wild succory, mil-foil, may enter into the 


composition of their food. A scorching sun is fatal 
to these birds, as well asrain, therefore intelligent tur- 
key-keepers take care to lead their young flocks to 
pasture, only during the moderately warm hours of 
the day. 


Art. XIV.--Beecher’s Machine for Threshing Grain, 
Shelling Corn, Cutting Straw, and Grinding 
Provender. 

On seeing the following drawing of this machine, 
we were as much prejudiced against it as we are against 
some quack nostrum that is recommended as a certain 
cure to all the bodily ills to which man is subject ; but 
on inspecting a model, its simplicity and apparent 
adaptation for all its ostensible purposes, struck us 
forcibly and favorably. On the supposition that it 


| does the work as it is recommended, it is the best ma- 


chine with which we are acquainted. We would not, 
however, advise farmers to buy either this, or any other 
machine, without positive knowledge of its having 
been satisfactorilyetested. 

A full size machine for a one horse power can be 
had for fifty dollars; and will ‘thresh twenty, shell 
thirty, or grind two, bushels in an hour.” The fol- 
lowing is among other recommendations : 


This may certify, that we have seen one of B. D 
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Berener’s combined machines for’ threshing er ain, | ple and durable, and doing the work in the best man- 


shelling corn, cutting straw and grinding provender, in \ ner. Mura Sruant, " Joun Haskins. 
operation, and unhesitatingly say, that we believe it San iveEL Bonn, Jr. Davm Brown. 
far superior to any ether machine, it being very sim-} Neu burgh, Dee. i5, 1830. 
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A. Threshing Cylinder, 30 inches long, 16 inc! ies; G. Band Wheel, 3 feet 3 inches diameter, $ thick. 


through, with 8 beaters suspended on an inch shaft, H. Straw Box, so fixed as to remove at pleasure. 
witha 5 inch whir on the end. { 2p Spring to hang the lower Feeding Roller on. 
B. Concave, made of 15 ) pieces of wood, 1 inc hi J.J. Upper Feeding Roller, 4 and a half inches, 
wide, 3-8ths thick, set edge ways, with a plate of iron | with 10 inch whir. 
between each, proje cting inward 3-16ths of an inch, K. Hinge, on whichthe concave shoe is suspended. 
with 4 rivets passing through the whole. } L. Spiral Springs, to keep down the concave. 
C. Apron, which carries in the grain. | M. Guage Screws, to tg pulate the concave. 
D. Hopper to the giinder. The horse power is made of wood and can be fur- 
E. Corn Sheller, acting against a half circle, sus-| nished for twenty dollars. No farmer should buy a 
pended by springs. threshing machine with a view of accomplishing any 
F. Straw Cutter, a section of the wheel, with a| considerable amount of work, by hand power; the 
knife put in and removed at pleasure. | production of a horse power is, in the end, far cheaper, 


Machinery for Applying Horse Power. 





REFERENCES. 


1. Lever, nine feet long. 
2. Upright Shaft, eight feet long, nine inches 
through. 
3. Cog Wheel, seven feet in diameter. 
4. Line Shaft, suitable length to reach into 
the barn. 
Trundle Head ; twelve inches diameter ; 
| 7 itt *n wallowers. 
Barn Wheel, seven feet diameter, inside 
rh. barn. 
7. Band, extending to whir twelve inches in 
diameter on main shaft of the Machine. 
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Art. XVI.—Description of the 
marks on some ether Insects. 
Mr. Eprror, 
Sir—The entering into discussions on subjects not 
generally well understood, and on which it 
there is yet lers the situation 
those who offer their observations thereon to the public 


Curculio, with re- 
By Wu. Witson. 


appears 
much to learn, rene 


liable, in some instances, to the scur! 


abuse of those who se« 
Irom the gre 


1OUS Ana USCIESS 


m to have nothing else to pre- 


sent on the subject it hue and cry that 


; , ae i eee 
has lately been sounded so loudly about the awlul de- 


structiveness of the curculio to our fruit trees, the pub- 
lic had @ertainly s to expect before this, 


some other kind of inf 


" 
sood ground 


mation from those who have 
complained so bitterly against it, than the mere high 


fier of atw 


rin which the premium is pro- 


o thousand dollar premium. 


sounding pre 
The very vague mani 





posed for de troying enus of insects, of which more 
than six hundred species were known to Entomologists 
many vears ago, leaves strong grounds to suppose that 
those who ol re j e] t | n ! jor 9 
that the public W in »« 7 ree ¢ ifor- 
mation on the 1 to which yh 
not yet attain oO that t must yet remain 
some necessity for further information on the subject 
bv themselves; for it! | re nbered, that tl 
way in which the premium is prop implies a suf- 
ficient knowledge on the part of those who offer it, to 
warrant the belief that this knowledge is of sufficient 
extent to justify them in exciting horticulturists to set 
immediately about contrivin I ins tor el tin’ 1 
destruction. This is an event that could never ! i 
be accomplished wi it first acquiring an extensive 
knowledge of the 1 bits, & of ti ect. 
whith if the proposers of the premium | 1 explained, 
the public would then have been no | to 

how far the complying with their proposal ight hav 
appeared practicable. I hey offered a nu ! 

half a dozen or adozen small premiums, to such j 
would publish a few us ils nent on tl 
actual observations that may have been, or t 1 " 
be, made upon tl cure » ol f r vi in 
sect, the publi would undou ly | mm utely and 
highly benefited. No degree of c1 di }in this 
case be monopolized by bare prrtensions. B tl 


actual performer would receive his merited share. In 


this case the proposers would be placed on equ 
and fair footing with the public. And all t errer 
of merit to which their publication ' n ; 
micht entitle them, would no doubt be ch lv ase 
sented to. 

This is undoubtedly the first fair step to be taken 
inthe business. And when is accomplished, th 
public will be as weil quatitic i to j of | future 
measures to be p ied as the proposers of the } i- 
um. And they will then too, be bett - 
mate what degree of « it i t ) 
projectors of chant -— o. oe . 
is my view oi t : 1 tl i 
set upon any prem . | 
thoucht capabl of contributing any th ‘ 0 
importance as to deserve the approbat of 1 { 
whom it is performed 

It is with a view to comply with the wishes of a 
correspondent in your last number, s! d D. T. th it 
I send vouthe following description of a curculio. 


Some of the perfect insecis are in good preservation, 
>. Se } ’ 
although a long while dead. 


Che larve I have alive 


of 





in active operation, riddling the stone of a peach like 
As this is a state of the insect of full as much 
importance to be known by the horticulturist as that of 
its winged or perfect state, and one too, which Ento- 
mologists seldom define, I shall be as particular on 
this part as will enable I think any one who sees my 
tion, to identify the same species wherever they 
may find it. 

Its whole length when in the act of moving is about 
an eighth of an inch. Whenever it is touched, it rolls 
itself up like a pin head, Its color is white, but not 
like the dull opake white of the Egeria or Peach 
worm. Its body has the appearance of circular rings 
joined close together (annulated,) thinly beset with 
numbers of white hairs which all stand out erect. Its 
body tapers towards the tail. The circular rings rise 
like thicker folds towards the head, which is smaller 
than the fore part of the body, and has some resem- 
blance to the head of a turtle projecting from under 


ja sieve. 


descrij 


its shell, with a pellucid round like bail upon its crown, 
with two dark brown horny like appendages at the 
mouth. It has six legs on the three first fore rings 
Oi j s b dy. 

The specimens which I have, all procured from a 
half grown peach, which I took from under the tree 
two years ago, in which the egg of the curculio had 
been previously deposited, as the larva was soon after 
discovered init. There was but little pulp upon the stone, 
and the larva after working a few tracks in it appear- 


Some time afterwards a curculio made 

1ce upon the woolly skin of the peach. I 
shut up in a box, in which was an ear of 
and thought little more about it, nor 
examined it until the late buzz about the premiuni, é&c. 


Sat te } 
ed to ve 10 
s annearat 
it clos 
if 


ound i 


ept 
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] “Ar 
resn corn, 


[ now find a number of living larve perforating the 
poor peach stone in all directions, with a lot of dead 
curculios and as many grains of the ear of corn bored 


to round holes, just sufficient to contain one of 
the larva ; and from several of which I have taken 
1emaining exuviz of the pupa.” By which it 
appears the larva only attacked the grain for the pur- 


pose of accommodating the pupa as the larve are now 
ch stone, and no more of the corn seems 
een meddled with, except the eating out of 
an aperture sufficient to contain the pupa. 
Although [have expressed strong doubts as to the 
position in which the curculio attacks the peach, &c. 
think it derogatory to the obligations I am 
under to promote the best interests ef horticulture, to 


iatine pe 


} } 
to have ¢ 


seep back any information that may lead to public 
it, although such may be considered by some as 
operating more in the favor of the correctness of the 


i 
opinions of others than those of my own. Sut when 


the generally very imperfect state of knowledge on the 
s of Entomology is taken into consideration, 
ich all ice will be found proper te be extended 


who venture to express their sentiments on the 

t to the public, when in some instances, such 

cuts may, upon further investigation, be fonnd 
No man ought to be offended at being cor- 

by tl uperior discoveries of others, nor sa 


» accumulating use of his own for 
be thought what no man ever 
) not knowing, and which perhaps 
very few yet know, that the peach is attacked by the 
larve ofa very different insect from either the Egeria 
or Curculio ; and which by my finding it not to be the 
peach worm, I concluded erroneously that it was a 


vain as to sacrifice 
ishing to 


t was fron 
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species of curculio, but which on watching its change 
to the perfect state, proves to be a species of Julus, 
one of the apterous order of insects; and never as- 
cends the tree, but that it devours the larve of both 
the curculio and the peach worm, I have ample evi- 
dences which I will commuhbicate to you on some fu- 
tare occasion. I[ now proceed to give you a descrip- 
tion of the curculio in my possession. The generic de- 


scription I take from Stuart’s Elements of Natural | 


History, which is his 27th genus of the Coleoptera Or- 
der. “ Curculio, Antenne clayated ; situated on a 
horney promin nt rostrum ; four filiform palpi.” He 
divides the genus into several sections and describes 
62 species. Under the first section designated “* Long 
snouted ; thighs simple” he describes ** Curculio Ce- 
rasi, black; the antennz ferruginous; the thorax with 
two tubercles. Found on the cherry.” 

Under another section designated, “long snouted ; 
the thighs dentated. Curculio Cerasi, Black; the ely- 
tra pale andoblong, found on the cherry and pear, eat- 
ing the epidermis and marking the leaves with spots.” 
Also under the same section, the “* Curculio pomorum. 
The anterior thighs dentated; the body grey and 
clouded. Found in the flowers of fruit trees; a small 
species ; there are two transverse facie on the elytra,” 
in another section “ short snouted, the thighs aenta- 
ted. Curculio Pyri, of a dark bronze color, found in 
the flowers of the pear and the plum; the larvz inthe 
leaves of the pear. Elytra oblong with seven deep 
striz with crenated stri# between. Feet and anten- 
nz reddish.” 

This last agrees very near to the specific character- 
istic of, the Curculio I have; the only difference is in 
the deepness of the striae, which in my specimen is 
slight, but this may be owing to its confinement from 
the light ; and the larve being so greedy on the 
Peach stone may be more an act of necessity than 
choice. The length of the Curculio I have, is the same 
as the larva, about an eighth of an inch. 

I have given the description of the other species, in 
hopes they may be of some use in assisting the readers 
of your paper to identify some of them the ensuing 
season. 

The curculio nucum, or nut weevil, is figured in 
Louden’s Encyclopedia of Gardening, page 429 ; and 
is thus described by Stewart: ‘“* Body grey of the 
length of the rostrum. Found in the nuts of the sha- 
zel. The rostrum before the antenne is red; the 
scutellum, heart shaped and white. Loudon’s figures 
of the pupa and larva, have the letters c and d wrong 
placed in my copy, as he refers to the figure letter c 
for the larva, which is the pupa; and the letter d 
which he refers to as the pupa is the larva. Both no 
doubt typographical errors, but which might lead 
those unacqainted with the insects into difficulties in 
attempting to identify suca a species, which very 
likely exists here. Perhaps the innumerable perfora- 
tions which are made in the acorns of our oaks, are 
the effeets of a curculio of a simaar species. Some of 
your readers who live near the oaken districts might 
examine some of them, and send you a desctiption. 
It requires a little magnifying glass, of the cost of one 
dollar, to distinguish their forms distinctly. 

1 shall now conclude by recommending to the no- 
tice of your readers,one of the most powerful, stately 
looking insects that ever visits our gardens; and 
which he never fails to do during the months of July 








think it is about two inches long, with four large wings, 
ofa bright iron rust red like color, with a bright light 
| colored belt around its abdomen, from the extremity 
| of which it unsheathes at pleasure a sting more like a 
| warrior’s dagger than any thing of an animal substance. 
| It digs deep holes only in the hardest walks, to which 
it conveys the strongest caterpillars, and deposits 
them deep below the surface for the future food 
of its larve, the eggs of which I am well convinced 
are deposited in its body. It performs many other 
singular exploits amongst the insect tribes and plants. 
| I have often wondered that it is not described ip Say’s 
two volumes on American Entomology ; nor , bo I 
seen it noticed in any European work. Its four mem- 
| branous wings and sting place it inthe Hymenoptera 
jorder; and I think -it will be found to answer the 
specific description of a Sphex. Its history is highly 
| interesting to the horticulturist ; but ofthis more anon 
| —My candle’s down below the socket, and I think I 
| hear the beetle’s drone. 





| 


| 





Arr. X VI.—WMiscellancous. Original and Selected. 


Calendar of Flora.—Mr. Eprror,—In the 8th 
number of your Repository, page 179, you present 
your readers a catalogue of trees and shrubs, producing 
a succession of flowers from Spring to Autumn, by 
Michael Floy. 

At the conclusion of his useful memorandum, he is 
pleased to say “‘ I may give you a list of hardy perennial 
plants and a further description of shrubs.”’ Ihave 
been disappointed in looking over your last four pa- 
pers, in not finding this list of hardy perennials, and 
should think Mr. Floy would render a very essential 
service, by givirg publicity to such a flora calendar. 

While on the subject of flowers, could you prevail 
on some of your intelligent gardeners to furnish a 
little iustruction for constructing and stocking a Green 
House ;—stocking, with a few choice plants, that will 
produce flowers and verdure during winter and spring ; 
not Botanical curiosity but verdant and beautiful. 

The luxury of these exotic gardens, though hereto- 
fore not often to be found in our section of the state, 
is now becoming rather more common, and it is to be 
hoped the taste will increase till every good garden 
will have this mark of elegant and refined enjoyment 
attached as a necessary appendage. 








and August. I have no specimen of it by me, but I 








LANSINGBURGH. 


The Curculio.—I have no doubt that J. B. G. is 
right and our friend W. Wilson wrong, in regard to 
the Curculio ; but I regret that J. B G. has not ex- 
pressed his ideas in milder and jess offensive terms. If 
we make mistakes through haste or inadvertency, and 
happen to advance an erroneous opinion, we ought to 
be set right, and to bear this is mortification enough, 
without the addition of harshness. 

I have admired the independence of the Editor of 
the N. Y. Farmer on various occasions ; but I think 
he ought to consider himself, in all such debates, as 
chairman of the committee, and his right to call the 
disputants to order, whenever they forget the language 
of gentlemen, will not be questioned by any of his 
readers. We are all interested in learning the truth 
respecting the Curculio. It is not a case where the 
contending parties have opposite interests—where A, 
who is wrong, must pay B, who is right—or where C 
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gets into office, and D goes out—buta case where E 
and F endeavor to arrest a depredator, buttake dif- 
ferent roads. Both cannot be right, but E on the 
wrong road, ought to rejoice that F had detected their 
common enemy. E and F ovGur To BE FRIENDS. 
zs 
Remarks by the Editor. J.B. G. and ourselves 
must make amends by promising to do better here- 
after. It happens, however, very well, for this time, 
that our friend Wilson is good natured, and knows 
how to preserve his dignity on such occasions. 


To make Good Cider.—Excellent cider may be 
made by manufacturing the liquor under a temperature 
unfavorable to fermentation. I remember to have 
drunk several days of such under the appellation of 
** Wedding Wine” (and which had recently been 
used on such an occasion) without suspecting it to have 
been prepared from apples—and although, to “ our” 
unpractised taste, it was far guperior in flavor to many 
of the costly wines that grace our.public tables, the 
whole secret of its preparatigp consisted in hard freez- 
ing the liquor in large quantities after slight ferment- 
ation. J.S. 

Poison from Weeds and Potato Tops.—We have 
received a communication from Mr. J. H. Gibson, of 
Philadelphia County, from which the following facts 
are obtained. On the 15th of Dec. last it rained 
very plentifully. The next merning a favorite cow 
was lying down and could not get up to be milked. 
She appeared in some pain, groaned, and her head 
was doubled back on her side much in the manner of 
a kitten asleep. On being moved, her muscles were 
found very flexible, but she had not the power of mov- 


ing from any position in which the strength of several |. 


men placed her. She was drenched with oil and 
whiskey. There was no distention. The eye looked 
bright except when occasionally rolled about in the 
paroxysms of pain. The cow had always been healthy, 
and was so the night before. She died, and in the 
gasp of death discharged a large quantity of dark co- 
lored fluid from her mouth and nostrils in a broad 
stream. On dissection, the first stomach had in it 
some dark colored water mingled with the food. The 
second stomach was filled with the different articles 
eaten in a very dry state. The gall bladder was much 
distended, and full of a dark fluid which had discolor- 
ed in a short time the adjacent viscera. 

Soon after, a pig belonging to the writer was af- 
fected by similar symptoms and soon died. Ten mi- 
nutes after its death the stomach was found full of 
food, and directly opposite to something eaten, which 
resembled the dung of the cow; the stomach was found 
of a red ash color. 

It appears that the writer had deposited a ‘ very 
large quantity of potato vines in the barn yard, which 
is hollow in the centre, so that the water does not pass 
off.” Potatoes belong to a poisonous class of vegeta- 
bles, too many of the weeds were ripe before they 
were hauled into the yard, and strong infusions re- 
mained in the bottom of the yard; and from variogs 
circumstances and appearances, detailed in the com- 
munication, the writer is of opinion that the cow hav- 
ing eaten of drier food than usual, and drank of this 
contaminated water, ‘ was poisoned by the infusions 
of weeds of various descriptions, such as grow among 
highly manured crops, and of the vines and apples of 
the potatoes. The writer adds, ‘I have kept cows 








and sheep in a close barn yard for months in the win- 
ter without water, and when they were freely fed with 
rutabaga and potatoes, they would not drink. But 
at the commencement of the season greater care is ne- 
cessary.’—V. E. Farmer. 

Salt Hay—Mr. Editor—I wish to inquire through 
the medium of the New England Farmer, the efficacy 
and benefit of using salt hay, as it is called.— There 
are many farmers on our sea coast that spend half the 
summer with a strong gary of workmen, in mowing 
the salt marshes, and in curing and making the hay— 
exposed to the wet and cold, and both night and day 
watching the tides in order to boat and seeure what 
appears to my inexperienced mind a useless commo- 
dity. It also appears to me that half their labor, if 
exercised upon the upland or on their farms, in raising 
good English hay, would bring them a handsome re- 
compense, not only in the possession of good food for 
their stock, but also serve to better their land, and in- 
duce them to bring more waste and low ground into a 
state of cultivation. —I should be happy to receive 
through your paper, some informatjon on this subject, 
which perhaps may serve to correct the error of the 
farmers who thus waste their time and labor; or 
serve to correct me in thus wasting my time and sense 
on a subject of which I avow myself ignorant, or 
which may have been settled long ago by wises heads 
than mine.—WN. E. Farmer. Duxbury, Jan. 4th. 

Remarks.—We recommend the above to Long Is- 
land Farmers. There is scarcely a farmer on the Is- 
land who does not spend altogether too much time in 
procuring salt hay. Salt is a substitute. We 
should be pieased to have information on this sub- 
ject from some of our Long Island readers. Ed. N. 
Y. Farmer. 

Landscape and Ornamental Gardening, Horticul- 
ture, the culture of mulberry trees and silk, the orna- 
menting of public roads by shade trees, and the cul- 
ture of grape vines are deservedly becoming popular 
subjects for lectures before Lyceums in the interior of 
New England. N. E. Far. 

Manufacture of Silk.—In Connecticut, where the 
Sewing Silk business is carried on extensively, they 
derive a very handsome profit, as will appear by the 
value they attach to a mulberry orchard. A farm that 
would bring two thousand dollars without one, will as 
readily command three thousand with one; and Mr. 
D’Homergue states that converting the best silk into 
the aforesaid article, is as improper as it would be to 
manufacture the gold from the mines of North Caro- 
lina into frying pans and kettles.—His essays are a 
valuable production and will be the means of facilitat- 
ing the growth and manufacture of silk in this country. 
He, together with Mr. Peter Duponceau, propose that 
the raw silk be reeled in a proper manner, and be 
made an article of exportation. I have no doubt it 
might be made a profitable branch of industry, but 
think the course it will naturally take, will first be to 
supply those persons already engaged in its manufac- 
ture, and those that will follow from the operation of 
filature establishments. As soon as silk is prepared 
in a proper manner for the manufacture of goods, the 
artists already in the country, that understand the ma- 
nufacture of silk stuffs, will be called into action, and 
the manufacture of the various kinds will probably 
keep pace with the production. 

We already manufacture silk fringe, suspenders, 
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ribbons, satin straws, silk lace, silk velvets, and other 
a difficulty in obtaining the proper 
Whenever there shall be an overstock of 


articles, and find 
material. 
the raw material for the aforesaid purposes, the ex- 
portation of the article will necessarily follow, but until 
that timo it will probably be consumed in the country. 
—N. E. Farmer. 

German method of procuring lowers in Winter.— 
Aceording to the ** Recueil Industrelle,” the follow- 
ing method of expediting vegetation at will is practised 


in Germany ;—A branch, proportioned to the size of 
the object required, is sawn off the tree, the flowers of 


which are to be produced, and is plunged into a spring, 
if one can be found, where it is left for an hour or two, 
to give time for such ice as may adhere to the. bark to 
melt, and to soften the buds: it is then carried into a 
chamber heated bya stove, and placod in a wooden 
vessel, containing water ; quick lime is to be added to 
the water, and left fortwelve hours. The branch is 
then to be removed into another vessel, containing 
fresh water, with a small quantity of vitriol, to pre- 
vent its becoming putrid. Ina few hours the flowers 
will begin to appear, and afterwards the leaves. . 
more quick lime be used, the flowers will appea 
quicker ; if gn the contrary, none be used, the brane h 
will vegetate more slowly, and the leaves will pre- 
cede the flower.— Arcana of Science. 


Horticultural Society.—On December the 18th, 
1827, some specime ns of apple s were exhibited be fore 


80,000,000 Ibs. are sold the same price as the import- 
ed sugar, or for a price which includes the 3 cents per 
pound paid as a duty on the imported. 

To Prevent Milk becoming Sour.—To prevent milk 
from turning sour and curdling, as it is so apt to do in 
the heat of summer, the milk men of Paris add a small 
of potash or soda, which 
saturating the acetic acid as it forms, prevents the co- 
igulation or separation of curd; and some of them 
practice tl his with so much success as to gain the repu- 
tation of selling milk that never turns. Often when 
coagulation has taken place, they restore the fluidity 
by a greater or less addition of one or the other of the 
fixed alkalies. ‘The acetate which is thus formed has 
besides milk, contains natu- 
of potash, but not an 


Ikali. 


quantity of sub carbonate 





’ 


no injurious effects, and, 


rally a small quantity of acetate 


atom of free or carbonated « 
New Food for Sitk Wideeill alate meeting of 
the Royal Society at Bille, a letter was read from 
Clara Girodin, with which that lady transmitted sam- 
ples of silk, produced in@e years 1828 and 1829, from 
worms which had been fed wholly upon the leaves of 
She —_ that she could never dis- 
‘ cover any perceptible diflerence between the. produce 





| th e Scorzonara. 


of worms thus treate d, and those which were fed on 
the leaves of the white mulberry. The same changes 

ind the same diseases affected either of them in an 
| eau le devre e. M. Bose also states, that the silk from 


the worm nourished with the Scerzonara | af, wassold 


the Horticultural Society , which, it was stated, had| at Lyons for twenty-four francs per pound (or 19s.) ; 
been altered in external appearance by the = lence ce within a fraction as high as the silk produced in the 
of other kinds, the blossoms of which hung near them. | South of France. This discovery is high ly importa nt 
This is a fact, which, if true, is utterly inexplicable to ine all countries where the mulberry is of precarious 
the philosopher.—Jbid. crowth. : 

For the Destruction of Insects.—Put into a sug Dandelion Coffee.—** Dr. bi rri , of Edinburgh 
hogshead a small barrel of tar, pour upon ita pailfi ul al] pr fers dandelion Cc ; - e to that of Me, cca: and m: ny 
or two of boiling water, stir it, and then fill it up with | persons all over the Continent prefer a mixture of suc- 
eold; with this water the ground, and it will destroy l< “ory and cofice to coffee alone. Dig up the roots of 

 ¢ 


all worms, giubs, and other larve, which are within a 
considerable distance of the surface of the soil. Should 
any escape, and make their appearance in the cater- 
pillar state, immediate resource should had toa 
strong infusion of elder tops or leaves, the moment 
the elder becomes green; this will effectually check 
the advance of all insects.— Glasgow Mechanic’s Ma- 


gazine. 





Vineyard at Lansingburgh.—Mr. Firer,—We 
have, a little south of our village,a small Vineyard of 
about four acres, which was commenced about five 
years ago, 2 acres of which is in a bearing state. It has 
been managed these last three years by Mr. John Roller. 
The first year he sold some 8 or 10 dollars worth of 
grapes, the second year sold 90 dollars, and the third 
year 139 dollars worth of grapes besides selling many 
vines. 

Mr. R. is an intelligenty industrious German and 
makes himself very useful among us: he thinks the 
climate and soil in this part of the state are as favorable 
to the culture of the vine, as any of those parts of Ger- 
many and the north of France of which the staple pro- 
duct is wine. 


Sugar consumed in the U. S. is about 140,000,000 
pounds annually. About 60,000,000° lbs. of this 
amount are imported from abroad. A duty of 3 cents 
a pound is paid on the importe od, and that which is| 
manufactured in the I { 





‘nited States. to wit, the other 





landelion, wash them well, but do not scrape them, 
dry them, cut them into the size of peas, and then 
roast them in an ¢ urthe n } of, or coliee roaster of any 
kind. The great secret of good coffee is to have it 
fresh burnt and fresh ground.”’ 


Vegetable Extract.—In the north of France an ex- 


cellent extract of the herbs used in soups and broths 
slowly with a sufficient 


is made by boiling them ve ry 
quantity of si it, and aftery 
A litile of this extract dissolved with gum arabic in hot 


ke capital soup. 
i t 


wards ¢ vapor iting the fluid. 


water, is said to ma 


Butter.— The Journal des Connaissances Usuelles 
gives an account of the means used in the canton 
d’Issigny to procure excellent butter in winter. The 
cows are warmly clothed, so as to cause them to calve 
in the autumn, as itis found that the milk, after this 
process of nature at that time, becomes more abun- 
dant and richer in quantity; and during the severest 
weather in the winter, they were constantly kept cloth- 
ed, and fed in the open air, taste of the butter 
is said to be much injured by confinement in the stable. 
The butter of this district is superior to any other on 
the continent. 

Country Produce.--Owing to the difficulty of getting 
produceto the city, hay is now, (the 25th) selling at 
one dollar and fifty cents a hundred by the waggon 
load. Wood from $2 25 to $5 75 per load. Char- 
coal 50 cts. a tub. 
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[For the New- “York Farmer. oe 


Arr. XVII.—Wiutson’s Ornitruotogey.— Zhe 
Cedar Bird. 


When a bird damages or destroys our property, 
without performing some serv@e in return, he is no 
more entitled to our protection and regard, than the 
fox that steals our poultry, or the rat that riots in our 
granaries—no more than the grub that invades our 
corn fields, or the caterpillars that strip the leaves 
from our orchards. I consider it propor to lay down 
this principle in order to preclude the censures of those 
whose partialities for the feathered race may be too 
goneral; and whose kindness may have arisen more 
from early impressions, than from a just estimate of 
the character of the animal. 





The bird whose fine plumage is represented above, 
must be declared an outlaw; tor so strony are the 
eharges against him, that I have nothing to say in his 
behalt.® & know nota single good deed of his doing, 
and have never seen him but when he has been on 
some predatory expedition. We bear the freedoms 
of the robin cen perfect composure when he visits the 
cherry trees, considering him as taking ne more than 
a very small oui for his services; neither are we 
disturbed when the woodpecker comes half a mile from 
his nest, takes a cherry in his bill and returns; but 
the cedar bird has no manners but those of a glutton ; 
and standing on the limb, he eats, manzles, or defiles 
all the cherries that are vear him. Neither does he 
spare the strawberries or early apricots. To shoot 
him is the only remedy that I have found ; and this 
process I recommend to every proprietor whose trees 
are not very large and produttive. 

On turning to Witson, I find some curious parti- 
culars, but very little by way of defence or apology 
fur this bird. He says “ their usefulness to the far- 
mer may be questioned,” and from Wilson, who was 
no cultivator, and a great advecate for birds, the lan- 


guage is more th unequivocal. 


The cedar bird has been called * the ehatterer of 


Carolina,” but rather perversely it would seem, for 
* notwithstanding the name” says Wilson, “* they are 
perhaps the most silent specics we have, making only 
a feeble lisping sound, chiefly as they arise or alight. 
In the general chorus of the feathered songsters, they 
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can sc scarcely be said to tie a ay We ennet ym 


fore rank them far below many more homely and mi- 


nute warblers, their neighbors, whom Providence 
seems to have formed both as allies to protect the 
property of the husbandman from devouring insects, 

and as musicians to cheer him while engaged i in the 
labors of the field, wigh their innocent and delight- 
aaa melody. 

‘ The gullet of this bird is capable of such disten- 
Pam as often to contain 12 or 15 cedar berries, and 
sarving as a kind of craw to prepare them for diges- 

tion. No wonder then that this gluttonous bird, with 
such a mass of fuod almost continually in his throat, 
should want both the inclination and the powers of 
vocal melody, which would seem to belong to those 
only of bess gross and voracious habits.” 

Wilson again refers to “ the remarkable muteness 
of the species. The season of love which makes al- 
most every small bird musical, has no such effect on 
them, for they continue at that interesting period as 
silent as before." 

The cedar bird is so decidedly fructivorous that, 
differing from almost every other species, the season 
of incul ition is deferred till after he has fattened on 

summer fruits ; yet ** the voung are at first fed on in- 
sects and their larva, but as they advance in growth, 
on berries of various kinds.” 

* In May, before the cherries are ripe, they are 
lean ; and little else is found in their stomach, but a 
few shrivelled cedar berries, and a few fragments of 
beetles and other insects, which do not appear to be 
their common food ; but in June, while cherries and 
strawberries abound, they become extremely fat.” 

“ At pleasure the cedar bird can lower and contract 
its crest so closely .o its head and neck, as not to be 
observed. Six or seven, and sometimes the whole 
nine secondary feathers of the wings, are orf™mented 
at the tips with small, red, oblong appendages, resem- 
bling red sealing wax. "These appear to be a pro- 
longation ofthe shafts, and to be intended for preserv- 
ing the ends of the quills from being broken and worn 
away by the almost continual fluttering of the bird 
amony thick branches of the cedar. The feathers of 
those birds which are without those appendages are 
uniformly fouad ragged on the edges, but smooth and 
D. T. 


perfect on the others.” 


P.S. Berwick in his General History of European 
Birds, describes another species of this Genus (. Ampe- 
lis) of nearly twice the cubic volume of ours, differing 
also in the markings of the feathers ; but we find a eu- 
riuus agreement in organization and in habits. He 
says ** the secondaries are tipped with whiie, each 
being pointed with a flat horny substance of a bright 
vermillion color; and afterwards he refers to **the lit- 
tle red waren appendages.” 

The general food of this bird is berries of va- 
rious kinds ; and in some countries it is said to be ex- 
tremely fond of grapes. One which we saw in a state 
of captivity was fed chiefly on hawthorn berries; but 
from the difficaliy of providing it with a sufficient sup- 
ply of its natural food, it soon died. Only this species 
of the chatterer is found in Europe.” D. T. 


{The Cedar Bird is very common on Long Island, 
and very destructive to cherries, often robbing the 
trees entirely, unless either constantly frighten 
away, or shot.—£d. 





* It since appears froin WiLso~ that he destroys a few insects 
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dress delivered before our Society, as worthy a place 
in the New-York Farmer. D. 


Arr. XVIII.—Extract from an Address delivered 
before the Domestic Horticuitural Society of ‘the 
Western part of New-York, at its innual Meet- 


ing in Geneva, Sept. 28th, 1850, By Z. Barron | 


Strout. 

Gentlemen of the Society—The progress made, 
during the two years of the existence of the Domestic 
Horticultural Society of the Western part of New- 
York, has been gratifying and encouraging. 

The autumnal exbibiiion at Lyons, a year ago, of 
fruits, flowers, and culinary vegetables, was such as 
might have competed successfully, with the supplies 
of the best markets of our oldest cities. The*receat 
summer exhibition at Canandaigua, though the early 
season had been particularly unfavorable, afforded an 
exulting proof of the triumph of horticultural taste and 
skill. And the various and excellent collection of the 
“ kindly fruits of the earth,” brought together to-day, 
shows, that zeal in the cause has not diminished, nor 
industry relaxed. 

May we not therefore conclude, that we are bid to 


“go on and prosper ;” that the laudable objects had | 
in view in the formation of this society, are likely to} 


be realized ; and that western New-York is becom- 


ing, by improvement, what it was evidently designed | 


to be, by nature, and what we have ofien heard it 
called, one of the garden spots of the nation. Ow 
young association has already been honored with th 
friendly correspondence of a number of 
tinguishedmbotani 
States. Several of our members culiivate gardens, 
which, for the variety and excellence 
ducts, would be highly creditalffe to clder 
It will not be deemed indelicate, now tl 
pected President is absent with his family in Europ: 


the most dis- 
‘yee 1 — of «] wy 
1iSiSs and norticulturistSsS OL the Unite 





ot Hew pro- 





to recall to your recollection, that while this couniry 
was scarcely reclaimed from its wilderness state, he 
was distinguished for his tasie in horticuliure, as he 
has ever been for the amiable couriesies of social life. | 
Altogether then, our Society has been commenced | 
under favorable auspices, has already been rewarded | 
with flattering encouragemenis, and has obtained suec- | 
cesses, that should stimulate the meimbers to untiring | 
future exertion. 
* * * * e “ | 
The neighborhood of Philadelphia mav boast of a} 
number of beautiful gardens, equal to anv in the 
rs : + EES EE TSE RE 
United States. Landreth’s and Bariram’s are of ihe 
kind and for the purposes I have been recommending. 
The Woodlands and Lemon Hill are private esta-| 
blishments, on the most tasteful and munificent scale 


[I have made the following selection from an ad- | 


below the city, and was begun more than a hundred 
|years ago, by John Bartram the elder. He was early 
}encouraged in his enterprise by scientific gentlemen 
the Royal Society, and 

others ; and his garden was the nursery, whence were 
| distributed over the Old World, the peculiar vegeta- 
es of the New. Bartram, the son, known to the 
readers of the last generation by his travels in Florida 
ind Georgia, continued through a long life, termina- 
lted but a few years ago, to cultivate and improve the 


Lin Eenvland, rine mbers of 


| 


igarden. His eyes, (hough dimmed with the lapse of 


|more ihan four score years, brightened as he once 
pointed out to me a stately elm, which, when a small 
t - . ’ ? > 

| sapling, and hea little boy, he had held for his father 
ito plant. It had attained the size of a forest tree. He 
| + . . + “-” . 

| was taking the last steps of the downhill of life. This 
jgarden has long been the improving resort of the pro- 


| fessors and students of botany, and materia medica.— 
Though not so highly and expensively embellished as 
| Pratt’s garden, having more of the wildness of nature, 
lit is a charming resort; and the visiter of taste will 
|searcely wonder, that the enthusiastic and amiable 
| Wilson, the ornithologist, expressed the wish that bis 
| remains might repose under the spreading branches of 
| Bartram’s garden. As if the wild music of the birds, 
rioting amidst the foliage, which had se often lent a 


’ * ay , ' 
Charm to fis lie, Could uiso 
Soothe the dull, cold ear of death.” 
* . . 7 


The atiention of horticulturists in the United States 








is at this time generally, very properly, directed 
to inquiries in relation to the culture of the vine. The 
opinion is gaining ground, that our soil and climate are 
wellad plea to Various Kinds of wine-y ielding grapes. 
The successful exp ‘riments of many, among whom I 

y particularize Col. Carr, of Bartram’s garden, and 


Major Adlum, of the Viney°rd near Georgetown, 
have proved that good and wholesome wines may be 
made from severai kinds of our native, and long neg- 
if cited grapes. 


rm 


Phe salutary effects of the weight of public opinion 


|in the cause of temperance, within a few years, have 


been witnessed with satisfaction by all. All there- 


fore will be gratified if there b@a reasonable prospect 
that ours may become a wine-producing country ; for 
the people of almost every nation famous for this pro- 
duct, have been comparatively temperate. 
+ « * * > 
And among the other valuable and ornamental pro- 
ducts, that this Horticultural Society may be the means 


| of introducing and diffusing through the country, we 


trusi it may ere long be said, 


‘The vine too, here, her curling tendrils shoots ; 


Hangs out her clusters, glowing to the south 
- » J 


And scarcely wishes jor a warmer sk y.” 


: —" aa r ? . 
The latter of these, once the country-seat of the ce- We dare hope that some future voyager upon the Sus- 


lebrated Robert Mc rris, now better known by the ap- | que hanna, the Hudson, or the Ge nesee, may sing of 
° . : , . z ie } . . “ne ° 
pellation of Prati’s garden, contains a most extensive | the culture of their banks, as sung the inimitable 


collection, indigenous and exotic, which is freely sub- | Childe Harold of 


mitted, by the liberal proprietor, to the examination, 

the study, and the enjoyment of ail respectable visi- 

ters. And crowds avail themselves of this liberality, | 

enjoying its beauties with intense delight, | 
** Along the blushing borders, bright with dew, 

And in the mingled wilderness of fiowers.”’ 


Bartram’s, above imentioned, is perhaps the very 
oldest botanic garden in the United States. It is si- 
tuated on the right bank of the Schuylkill, a few miles! 





“ the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks, that bear the vine, 
And hills all rich with blossomed trees 
And fields which promise corn and wine, 
And scattered cities crowning these. 
When far white walls around them shine. 





’ 


The river nobly foams and flows, 
The charm of thie enchanted ground, 
And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round 








 - 
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The picturesque lakes of this region already show 
many spots where the advantages of nature and the 
embellishments of art, combine to produce seenes of 
surpassing beauty. Here on the shore of the Seneca, 
the eye is regaled with terrace gardens, rich in fruits, 
flowers and verdure, springing beautifully up, from 
the very bosom of the waters, 

As the topics of the three able addresses, that have 
already been delivered before this Society, are yet 
fresh in the recollection of all of us—the two first by 
members not only well acquainted with the theory of 
their subject, but both eminently successful as practi- 
cal horticulturists ; and the last by a young gentleman, 
to whom it has evidently been not less a pleasure 
than a duty to become a proficient in botanical science, 
and whose recommendations to the socicty were as 
judicious as they were happily conveyed—little is left 
me at this time tu obirude upon your notice. 
- a o 


- ® 


Rural pursuits have ever been the recreation and 
the solace of the wisest and the best of men. A long 
catalooue of distinguished names, ancient and modern, 
who have delighted in the improvement and culture of 
their fields and gardens, could be presented to you, 
but time is denied us. 

He, who lived and died * first in the hearts of his 
countrymen,” sought, after having contributed largely 
to the happiness of his country and of mankind, quiet 
enjoyment amid the shades of Mount Vernon; and 
those of us, who have made the pilgrimage to that 
consecrated spot, have seen the yet living and fruitful 
proofs that he, whose great employment had been ob- 
taining freedom for an empire, could also appreciate 
the pure pleasures of superintending his fields and his 
gardens. The late highly respected Judge Peters, of 
Belmont, on the Schuylkill, used to show in his garden 
a fine well grown chesnut tree, which sprung from a 
nut, planted by Washington, on the occasion of his 
last visit to that distinguished agriculturist. ‘The Sage 
of Monticello, whose name will be the watch-word of 
liberty, wherever oppressed man shall dare to declare 
himself free, took much pleasure in the cultivation of 
his grounds, as often as the claims of his country 
would permit his retirement to his classic retreat. And 
the venerated father and draughtsman of our incom- 
parable national constitution, is passing the evening of 


his useful and illusirious life, in the rural avocations of 


his own Montpelier. 

There is yet another bright examplar of blended 
horticultural taste and political greatness—the apostle 
man’s dear- 
His aged 


entwined with unfading wreaths, placed there 


of liberty of two worlds—the defender of 





est rights, during two generations of men. 
brows 
by 
more called from under his own * 
La Grange, to assist in the downfal! o 


the re-establishment of the violated 


, 


benefitted and grateful millions, he is yet once 


vine and fig.tree”’ at 
f a tyrant, and} 


liberties of his 


country. 
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and ca- 


American liberty he had aided to achieve, 
half a century ago ; enviabl 


and, life 
! 


!_he is spared to see tyranny hide its diminished 


most 


if 
if 


reer 


salictane frendatm a ae eee ee 





head in his native land, and the glories of civil and | 
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its importance to be of the highest consideration for 
the welfare and prosperity of our country.] 


Art. XUX.—The Union of Labor and Study, 


We have already adverted to this subject, and now 
return to it again, for the purpose of laying before 
these who are most concerned in such a discussion, 
the results of experience in those institutions, where 
the manual labor plan has been associated with study. 
Facts always form the safest guide. 

The provision requisite to a manual labor academy. 
—The Southern and Western Theological Seminary 
at Maryville, Tenn., was begun by the purchase of 9 
farm at 2,500. The horses, cattle, wagon, and 
farming utensils cost about a thousand dollars more. 
There is a boarding house where all the scholars upon 
charity are fed, and lodged, 

At Danville, Ky.,is a manual labor Seminary. The 
farm consists of 112 acres of first rate land, the neces- 
sary buildings are put up with logs, and are sufficient 
to accommodate 40 or 50 persons. ‘Fhe whole ex- 
pense of the farm and the buildings was $3000, 

At Germantown, near Philadelphia, is another 
Academy for the union of labor and study. The farm 
here has 72 acres, with the ordinary farming utensils, 
two horses, four cows, and other domestic animals, 
supplying out-door emplyment for more than a dozen 
students, and shop room for 6 or 7 more. The build- 
ings will accommodate about 40 students. The pro- 
perty cost $8000. 

At Andover, Mass,, is a department for manual la- 
bor and study. A workshop is erected here, of rough 
stone, 65 feet by 40, capable of containing 75 labor- 
ars. The cost was about $3000, 

The Episcopal church in Pennsylvania have lately 
purchased a farm of 80 acres in the state of Delaware, 
and near the river, They estimate the requisite 
amount for the purchase of the land, repairs of build- 
dings, and stock, at $6000. They calculate four 
hours each day for every student to work, and siz or 
more for study, 

EXxxpenses.—At Maryville the annual expense of 
each student for board, over and above his labor, 
which is-only one day in the week, is $25. 

At Danville, where they all labor two hours daily, 
the expense of board is reduced to one half the regular 
charge, when labor is not required, 

At Germantown the labor in many cases is equiva- 
lent to the whole expense of board. In this place the 
students labor four hours every day, Sundays always 
excepted, 

At the proposed Episcopal Institution in Delaware, 
it is inte. ded that the daily labor shall about equal 
the of in other words, that the 
steward or superintendart who takes the farm, shall, 
in general, accept the labour of each student for four 
hours each working day, as sufficient pay for the board 
of each student # 

The diet in each of the places named, is generally 
plain, consisting of meat and bread, vegetables, milk 


¢ X pense board ; or 


fruit, but no tea and coffee. 


and 
The lin Ig of lahor.—At M ryvville 
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Studies.—It is the concurrent testimony of all the 
above named institutions, that the studies of the stu- 
dents are in no wise impeded by their manual labor. 
The opinion is strongly held, that their attainments 
are in every respect equal to those who devote their 
whole time to study. 

Condition of admission.—In most of the Semina- 
ries now reviewed, the performance of labor is an 
indispensable condition to membership. 

Remarks.—It will be seen by the preceding arti- 
cles, that no doubt can exist as to the practicability of 
the plan of uniting labor and study. The project, in- 
deed, does not derive its feasibility from mere recent 
experience. Some of the best scholars, and most use- 
ful men in our country, have passed through this har- 
dy course of mental training. Their education has 
been prosecuted amid the interruptions incident to la- 
borious ayocations. Their hands, hardened with se- 
vere toil, and accustomed to the rougher implements 
of agriculture, have not been deemed unfit to turn over 
the.volumes of science, and form the figure 5 of ma- 
thematical calculation. Of how many intelligent men 
do we learn the simple fact, that they are self-taught ? 
In almost every such case there has been a union of 
labor and study. Labor has made the study sweet, 
and study has, in its turn, softened labor. 

The above article is from our respected contempo- 
rary “the Columbian Star.”—If additional facts and 
erguments are required to enforce the propriety, and 
indeed absolute necessity of labor, call it by what term 
you choose, gymnastic, agricultural or mechanical, 
and perhaps each in turn ought to be had recourse to 
by students, it would be sufficient to refer to the expe- 
rience of Pestalozzi, and above all of Fellenberg in 
his celebrated establishment at Hofwyl.—Ample and 
very satisfactory details on this engrossing subject will 
be found on reference to the American Journal of 
Education. We are satisfied, by intimate experience, 
and we may say personal suffering, that sad injustice 
is done to human nature in the common systems of 
education, by a neglect of suitable and regular physi- 
cal exercise ; directed as well to the immediate pre- 
servation of health ard prevention of numerous ail- 
ments, as to the learning of some useful handicraft em- 
ployment, and acquiring the ability to use our senses 
and limbs with that readiness and accuracy so useful 
in the various situations of Jife, whether of daily bu- 
siness or unforeseen peril and emergencies.—Journal 


if Health, 





[For the New-York Farmer. ] 


Art. XX.—Engrafting Grape Vines. Letters from 
Joun Howtanp, Jr. and Horatio Gates Spar- 
FORD. . 


New Bedford, Ist mo. 1831. 

Having seen in the “ Farmer” a communication 
from thee, to the editor of the Troy Sentinel, upop 
the subject of engrafting Grape Vines, I have taken 
the liberty of asking thee to answer a few questions on 
that subject; believing the method stated by thee, to 
be superior to any one which I have yet seen descri- 
bed ; and being also satisfied from the agtempts which 
I, with others, have made in this place, to cultivate 
the foreign varieties of that delicious fruit, that it can | 
only be suecessfully accomplished by engrafting it up- | 
on the roots of our native grapes, I consider it of im-| 


| portance to be in pessession ef information that will 
render the grafting of vines as easy as that of trees.— 
| As the attempts that I have hetetofore made, of doing 
|it in the usual method of cleft grafting, has only suc- 
ceeded in a few instanves. 

Is the hole to be bored in the stock to be large 
enough to take the scion with the bark on? or, is the 
| bark to be taken off? And, as it is seldom that a vine 
grows entirely round, would it not be best to have the 
hole the size of the scion, the smallest way, and then 
cut the other two sides so as to make it round ? 

Is it best to insert the scion before the sap begins to 
| flow, or to wait until it has commenced? Ought the 
scion to be cut in the fall, and be kept in a box of 
sand, or earth, in the cellar? or cut in the spring ?— 
| And is it important to hare two years old wood to in- 
sert ? 

As I take great interest in horticultural pursuits, 
thy attention in answering the above questions will 
much oblige me, and also, by giving any other infor- 
mation in thy possession on the subject. 

I gota friend of mine, about eight years ago, who 
was personally acquainted with ‘the American Consul 
at Lisbon, to write to him to send out a parcel of 
grape vines of the most approved kinds, cultivated 
there. ‘They bore well for two or three years, after 
| which, they began to fail, and generally left off bear- 
ing, which [ am induced to believe was owing to some- 
thing in our sub-soil, which, as soon as the routs pene- 
trated, appeared to effect them. Hence, I am induced 
to believe, that the only successful method of cultiva- 
ting them is by engrafting. 

I am respectfully thy friend, 
Joun How.nanp, Jun. 











| 
| ; Lansingburgh, (N. Y.) Jan. 26, 1831. 

Sir—Every thing that indicates zeal and persever- 
ance, in relation to culture, whether of vegetables or 
animals, or minds, and especially if connected with 
good sense, readily commands my attention. 

I have but a very faint recollection of the article to 
which you allude ; but presume it was a description of 
the mode of engrafting the vine ; the only one that 
I have ever known to prove successful, which was 
| practised by my late friend Dufour, of the Swiss vine- 
| yard, Vevay, Indiana. I have his book, wi.ich I wish 
I couldsend you. 

I saw off the stock root under ground. Bore a 
round hole into the end, large enough to admit a round 
piece of the scion, into which insert it, cover with 
mellow earth, having the upper bud of the graft, or 
scion, open to the air. I cut my grafts at any time 
when the leaves are off, and the sap quiescent, and en- 
graft so. 7 
| Inthe vine the air and sap vessels pervade the 
| whole, wood and bark ; it is therefore not necessary 
that wood should meet wood, and bark bark as in 
trees. Bear this in mind. Ina stock-root of 1 or 
13 inch in diameter, I put in two or three grafts, one 
in the pith, and mind, having on it wood of two years 
growth, one and two years old. If this takes I de- 
stroy the others, and from this never fail to get fruit 
the first year. Cut the wood smooth with a sharp 
tool. Insert a round stem, and if with a shoulder, 


(hs: — Graft a 


better, without a shoulder, it makes the connection 





Stock root. The 
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the stronger. Set the shoulder out on the head of the 


1 do not know that 








stock, thus : — 


I ever have failed to make a graft take, though many 
others have. I use great care, however, and in that 
the subsoil, if not good enough for a soil, should be 
farmed, and 5 or 6 feet in depth, always willing to take 
pains for a good thing, which most men are not, you 
must be. 

You have,if I rightly remember, a hard-pan sub-soil, 
about New-Bedford, or rather a substratum, no sub- 
soil. Fill up an old cellar, if such you have on your 
farm, with the rubish of the chimneys, old walls and 
some heaps of your hard pan, (if it has long lain ex- 
posed to the action of the weather,) some top earth 
your soil, intermixed with a few bushels of refuse lime, 
in barrels, and in this plant Grape vines. After afew 
years, the vigor of growth, with fruit, will tell you how 
to raise vines. If you have no old cellar to fill up, dig 
one, say 5 or 6 feet deep, a circle of 10 feet diameter, 
and fill up as above, and plant in it. Every fibre, of 
any sort of vine, must have air, as well as moisture, 
or it dies. 

I have seen in your region, deep ditches, for drain- 
age, as well as to hide your surplus of stones, filled up 
with stones, except a covering of earth. The hardy 
vines, such as the purple Hamburgh,the Isabella, &c., 
would do well, planted on these ditches. Rather I 
should say, I should think they would. 

Should you have opportunity, by a friend coming 
this way,send for Dufour. Ihave 30 odd varieties of the 
vme, which I should like to shew you, growing in my 
garden. Having tried the foreign vines, I preter Na- 
tive, as more hardy, because at home in our climate and 
they give me more fruit, quite good enough for me.* 
You would say so too. 

Have not seen your New-England Farmer, send me 
i No. If you come this way, shall be glad to see you. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant. 
Horatio Gares SpaFrorb. 
John Howland, jr. Esq. ) 
New- Bedford. rf 


*Have one kind, a large bloom, or flesh color, decidedly superior 
in my opin’on to any other I ever saw. Foreigners from France, 
Italy and Spain call it the Bloom ‘ Muscade Raisin Grape,’ but 
they do not know it is a native of America, It makes the best of 
Raisius. 


Art. XXI.—Salt Hay. 


Mr. Eprrorn—lIn answer to your Salt Hay corres- 
pondent from Duxbury,in, the last New-England Far- 
mer, I would say, that some years since, I purchased 
a farm in the vicinity of Boston, having about 50 acres 
of Salt Marsh full of salt ponds, the Marsh yielding 
about 33 tons of hay mixed thatch, creek stuff or 
coarse sedge. At asmall expense it was drained with 
ditches 3 feet deep, 5 inches wide, and 2 rods asunder ; 
this destroyed the salt ponds, killed out the coarse 
grass, and brought in Goose and Fox grass, and in- 
creased the produce to nearly 100 tons. The Goose 
grass is usually cut in June,and the Fox grass in July 
and August in good weather, raked and cocked the 
third day after mowing, when it looks quite green, 
and is kept in cock four or five days, if the weather 
and tides will permit; then it is stacked, or put un- 





der cover ; (it is best to put it under cover if possi- 
ble,) I use it in preference to English hay for milch 
cows, working oxen, and horses, and sell my English 
hay. My young cattle and sheep are kept on the 
poorest of it. 100 full blooded Saxony and Merino 
sheep were kept on that alone the last winter without 
English Hay or grain; they fed from the stack when 
they pleased, and were not under cover during the 
winter, and were in better case in the spring than 
sheep usually are, or mine had ever been. 

In 1827, I used a pair of oxen in doing the spring’s 
work, and in getting in hay and harvesting ; at hous- 
ing time I put them to fatting on my best salt hay and 
unwashed potatoes, giving them not a drop of water 
or liquid of any kind. ‘They were slaughtered about 
the last of December, weighed 2236 lbs. and were 
sold at $5,124 per cwt. making $114,59. 

I prefer my best salt hay to my best English. It 
brings more in the market when sold for truck or 
stage horses, or for cows or horses kept for private 
use. It has been bought by stage owners and sent to 
Billerica, they giving the highest price that had been 
given for the best of English hay. It is thought to 
strengthen and enrich the manure more than English 
or fresh meadow hay. 

When salt marsh or fresh meadow is attached to a 
farm, it enriches the farm; these want no manure, and 
they help to manure the upland. If there are the 
same number of acres of marsh that there are of 
upland, more than double the quantity of stock can 
be kept, which will more than double the manure, all 
of which will be for the benefit of the upland. Fine 
salt grass well cured, makes cows in the winter and 
spring yield milk copiously, and of the best flavor ; but 
if it has been wet, is musty, or of a coarse kind, it im- 
parts a very disagreeable taste to the milk. 

The first salt hay ever used in this part of the 
country was given to an old bull that the owner did 
not care whether he lived or died. When grass came 
he was very fat, while the other cattle were in a very 
indifferent condition. Between fifty and one hundred 
years since, many hundreds of acres of salt marsh in 
this place have been diked and converted into English 
mowing, but within the last twenty or thirty years, the 
dikes have been cut away, and the salt water let in 
again in consequence of salt marsh being so much the 
more valuable. 

It requires as good weather, and as much attention, 
to make salt hay well, as it does to make English hay 
well. The poorest salt grass, properly made, is pre- 
ferable to the best river fresh meadow hay, whether 
horsemint or jointed grass (to say nothing of polypod 
or mount royal). I have been a resident in the Old 
Colony for more than 24 years. I am well acquaint- 
ed with their manner, L should have liked to have said 
method of farming. Yours, &c. 


N. E. Farmer. 


VicINUS. 


[For the New-York Farmer. ] 

Arr. XXI1.—Remarks on the Cheese, reported to be 
noxious or poisonous.—By Samuei L. Mrrenme, 
in a communication to the editor, dated January 
24th, 1831. 

From time to time cheese is brought to market, 
which has a very disagreeable operation, when eaten, 
on the human stomach and intestines. Vomiting and 
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i es . 
purging are the ws symptoms. These are some- | to grimalkin, who exhibited no other emotions than 
times so violent as to induce, in many minds, a belief! gratitude for a condiment to his supper.— Ed, 
that the article contains something directly deleterious | 
or venomous. A few years ago a cheese was sold at = 
retail by a grocer; and the effects on some of the per- | we 
sons who ate it were so serious, that a complaint was | Art. XXIII.—On the use of Leaves asa Manure. By 
made at the police office for a legal investigation. 1 R. K. Megane. 
remember to have been requested to assist in the in- 
quiry. But neither wickedness nor mischief was dis- 
covered. 

Very lately a dealer in my neighborhood purchased 
in the course of his business, a cheese of a similar | 
quality. It made a number of his customers sick; 
so that the neighborhood was alarmed. <A considera- 
ble piece was brought to me for an opinion. It was 
eaten by five members of my family, two of whom 
were aflected by puking, and one of the two by severe 
purging ; myself and two others escaped. It looked 
well, smelled well, and tasted well, There was no- 
thing forbiding or suspicious in its external appear- 
ance. It was aSolitary cheese of a dairy, which con- 

ed no other of a like constitution. 

tain ist. A belief that there is a general neglect of the 

Milk, from which cheese is prepared, is csutitened | ane 

use of leaves asa material for manure, 
by domestic economists, as composed of three princi- an eas : - a 
; : ‘ ; | 2d. Thealmostuniversal use which might be made 
pal ingredients, to wit :—1. of the butyraceous matter, i ia 

or cream ;—2. the mucilaginous matter, or cheese ;— P ruta co ts : 

. 3d. Their importance as a material to keep upa 
and 3. the serosity, or whey. f . p . ; 

4 . of ‘ system of operations for a seasonable supply of ma- 

Every substance that contains a well characterized ciel - 
and developed acid, is capable of curdling milk, but | . om - : aT 

. ; 4th. The salutary influence in affording a comfort- 
not ail to the same agreeable degree. Besides the | . ey. pet * . am 

: ; tee able bed for all kinds of stock, particularly for hogs ; 
white and yellow galiums, the flowers of thistles(car-|, _. ; rte, 

” : ’ * \ freeing them from the mange—and their valuable sub- 

dons) cultivated and wild, artichokes, and as is aflirm-| _,.,.: : re e.g 

: : > stitution when straw is scarce for ice-houses, &c. 
ed, all plants with artichoke-heads, produce the same ‘ rh. : ; , : 
: ; : 5th. The importance of their removal from the 
effect. So do vinegar, cream of tartar, and several} - le - ss : 
far . : ' fence corners in case of fire, and to preserve the rails 
other substances. The mineral acids are considered | , : 
from rotting. 

unsafe. a ian a ah <r 

’ , : "ae? , 6th. Their qualities are as a material for manure, as 

[he animal kingdom furnishes vast supplies for os be Be font te 

: 7 . ; : . tested by experience in its application generally, but 
curdling. They are contained in the stomachs of| —. o.7 4, hartnier 
. , : particularly in its adaptation to the wheat crop in 
calves, lambs, and kids, before they have taken any|‘, 4. ns . 
- : : - 4 mm ’ | spreading it broadcast on the rough fallow, and har- 
other food than the milk of their dams. These are a eee % a ay 
; pe rowing it in before seeding, &c. Some object to the 
called Rennets, and may be kept for years. The re - ‘te a ia 
;* r..¢ . use of leaves from the fear of injuring the forests— 
fourth or last stomach of calves contains an acid and)... . eget AE - ; 
‘ “ is De it will be proper to shew why there is no reason for 
curdled milk. ~The saying is, the longer it is kept, the o oft : . (Paee f 
. 5. . such apprehension. If the scripture truth with regard 

better; because it sours with age, or in other words,| ,_ ahs . a. ve : , 

; ‘ - to the falling of the tree was verified in relation to 

becomes more acid. Cheese, when overdosed with in teal diene Ae eae ol : ; ' 
2 tres aiimanh tote. whek: taken inte iin chem the leaf, there might be an argument urged in their 

> \ é ent sour, when take ‘ 2 stom- ake 

PORRSK, ee ® : removal, that Peter was robbed to pay Paul—but it is 
ach; and this acid is frequently hot and disagreeable. at RPE. Ae. Tetingget > 

: : certainly not the case—the tree lies where it falls, but 

It is observed that all cheese of the cow, sheep, and i al ee Si seal s ; 

Jed they ere eaten jn small aaentity the leat Is driven by the most prevaient winds into 

‘ rovidec *y are eate smi ‘ ; atm : 
OMe, .. ee oo ~ ett am quan""Y+| some deep valley, the lee side of declivities, or into 
mostly aid and strengthen digestion, a re oe ; , . 

- are a P . the corners of a fence where they moulder into dust, 

A number of similar instances of noxious cheese, | . re . ‘PEA =. Swe 

i : : rendering no service to man or beast, and benefitting 
has been noticed during the season in the newspapers. , a “yee vere : : 

es , : > P . only a portion of soilwhich may never be called into 

Ihere is something in this occurrence which I have es Sat parse 

, : : a cultivation— but the habit of permitting leaves to bank 
not as yet explained to my satisfaction. The un- 
healthy operation of one cheese in a dairy, while there 
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The great importance of leaves as a manure has 
frequently béen alluded to in the Farmer, but never 
recommended in such a manner as to furnish serious 
ground for a calculating and practical farmer to go to 
work—the nearest approach by a New England farm- 
er in collecting them for the barn-vard, was by throw- 
ing them into a tent and thence into-a wagon—a plan 
so far removed from efficiency as to damp the enter- 
prise of nine out of ten who would attempt it. Ihave 
been successfully engaged in converting them into 
manure for several years past, under the feet of hor- 
ses, cattle, sheep, and hogs, and find the following pro- 
minent reasons preceding others for their use, and for 
| the attempt to promulgate this essay. 


up against fences is highly injurious to them, evidént- 
| 
ae 


ly producing premature cay. Sf by any prudent 


is nothing injurious in the rest, is, so far, a mystery to 
me. And it is equally difficult to understand how cer- 
tain persons eating parts of the same cheese should be 
made sick, while others entirely escape. I wish some 
of your correspondents, our rural economists and me- 
dical inquirers, would turn their attention to the sub- 
ject, and afford the publica rational solution. 


forethought or arrangement the leaves could be de- 
tained just where they fall, which may in some degree 
be done by an attention to the clearing of a_planta- 
tion in reference to its altitude and exposure to the 
most prevalent winds, their removal would never be 
recommended, because it is rational to conclude that 
the forest requires a return of its foliage, however 
Yours, with sentiments of esteem and regard, rhbundant. to k 


Aly-+ 
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of leaves are annually > deppaiiad } in some place and 
lost to all intents and purposes for the want of either 
a proper knowledge of their useful application, or 
the skill and industry to haul them to the farm-pen. 
Our season and observation would be given us in vai 
our ‘talent’? would be hidden in the earth,if the neg! 
of some of the most apparent opportunities of 
ploying the resources of nature to advantage we 
pe.mitted, 

The process of supplying the farm yard with 


leaves i: as follows: After designating the ground al- 


ways a prudent distance from the roots of trees, which | 
tobe them | 


might possibly be injured by their removal, 
up into winrows fzom eight to ten feet wide, then with 
some kind of plough, cultivator or harrow, ‘searify the 
the width of the leaf-bed ; 


earth on each side lightly, 
rth to 


with the back of a hand-rake shove the loose ea 
the leaves, and with shovels cover them an inch or so 


deep. This operation should be performed when the 
leaves are wet and the earth light and loose. This 
preparation should be made in the spring months to 


demands of the 
may be 


an extent of the prob ible farm-pen 


for the season before \ yu, but done at any 


time most convenient for the farmer if the |] 
not too dry. The of having a 
supply of leaves ahead, is, 
they may be tia 

dry to the farm yi 
of from four to six we 
inches deep, as uniformly as possible to receive the 
animal manure—double this thickness will not be too 
much for an early winter preparation mingled with 


eaves are 
importance sufficient 
that when Thus ag Rote 


, . ' 
nsporied at any time whether we = 


rd, whic h should be done at pe riod Is | 


eks apart, and spread about six 


straw and cornstalks—in the spring the leaves will be 
incorporated with the great mass of manure. The 
process of hauling them to the farm-pen is important 
to be considered, as many have laughed at the idea, 
saying you might as well attempt to haul feathers in 
and it is not much to be wondered at, 


an open cart ; 
plans and systems atte smpted,.— 


under the different 
Large ox carts discharging their loads by a tilt, or one 


horse carts, are by far the most expeditious mode of 
conveyance, with very high sideboards, &c. four | 
pronged forks, wi h the teeth slightly curved and f it=| 


feet 


ted, composing a frame about two square, are | 
used to lift the leaves, and will raise as many as a man | 
can conveniently heave into the cart, weighted as they | 
are with the adjoining soil, and kept continually wei 
or damp, by the covering of the earth ;—four hands | 
are employed to a large ox cart, two with forks, on 


with a rake to keep the leaves and earth neatly pushes 


up, the fourth in the cart to receive and tread them} 


through a generous and regular system of manuring. 
As an evidence that I have 
creasing the manure bank a sufficient trial, permit me 
to say that [ have in the course of a year used more 
than one hundred loads. But once for all, let it be 
keptin mind, that in the pursuit of this system of 
increasing the stock of manure, no risk should be run, 
detrimental to the forest,-for all its alluring advanta- 
ges, one of which has appeared very conspicuously 


in the last autumn, and although it is a fact which the- | 


firinly down. One fon, more or less in proportion to | 
the quantity of earth mixed with the leaves, and the ir | 
weight by reason of the season, m be @arried at] 
each load in‘an ox cari or wagon to the farm-y: urd— | 
the speed with whic h this loa ling js done » ane 1 conse- | 
quent filling up o% “the farm pen is truly encouraging 
to one who looks to the improvement of his soil, | 
' 

| 

' 


given this mode of in- 





ory of some will combat, it nevertheless stands as an 
evident confirmation of its truth. Six or seven acres 
of land were covered with 130 ox cart loads of this 
|leaf manure, and a fraction less than seven gallons of 
wheat sowed per acre—it appears to be abundantly 
thick, and by comparison with experiments made last 
year, no doubt will prove so intime of harvest-—on the 
same ground, without the aid of this well pulverized 
manure, ten or twelve gallons of wheat per acre would 
have been required to have produced the same ver- 
dure and ap parent thickness; and as to its ultimate 
| production there is no doubt of the great superiority 
of the thin sowing and manuring. There is then a 
saving of from three to five gallons of wheat per acre 
in consequence of the manuring. 

But it willbe urged by many an industrious far- 
mer, that there is not time to collect the materials for 
this additional stock of manure, and haul it out in pro- 
cultivating at the same time the usual 

quantity of land. If this really be the case, unhesi- 
tatingly let it be recommended that a few acres be 
detained in grass, in order to afford opportunity for 
the important work of manuring. At this time of 
day it would ajpear superfluous to recommend or ex- 
hort our farmers to the accumulation or application 
|of manure, since the practice ef ages, and our every 
| day experience tells us it is indispensable ; but to in- 
vestigate the value, and recommend the more liberal 


per place, 


juse of a much neglected material amongst the varie- 


ties presented to our chpice, can scarcely be doubted 
as important to the improving condition of the farm- 
r. A brief hint of™A’nother mode of using leaves 
may be important to some—carry them immediately 
on your knoles to cow-pen, and from ten to twenty 
loads per acre—double the ground may be gone over 
in the season, and more efiectually manured, as half 
the period will suffice to keep the pen in one place— 
the leaves preserve their moisture, and save much of 
the manure from exhalation. It may be well, Mr. 
Editor, now to come to a close—your pitience and 
iny pursuits though a two feet 
snow permits the farmer to do but little more than 
feed little wood. But be as- 
sured that if this leaf subject were done justice to, 
supported by numberless remarks connected with it, 
too long for one essay, the praetice and science of ma- 
nuring might be benefited beyond ordinary calcula- 
tion, and far wo HF any feeble attempt of your friend 
—Amer. Farmer. 


should be considered, 


the stock and sled a 


and humble servant 


Art. XXIV.—On the visible Cause and easy and 
effectual Cure of the bad setting of some sorts of 
7*Mr. James Craic, Gardener to G. 

E’sq., Howsham, York. 

Sir—I dare say it is well known to you that a great 
many of those vines which “thave blossomed but 
brought no fruit” have been hewn down as cumberers 
of the ground, and prebably many more have been 
condemned before they were fairly tried ; and if such 
there are, I trust that what I am about to state will be 
the means of saving thém from the fatal axe. Ihave 


Grape Ss. By 
Cholmely, 


"lat this place a vine under my care, which is avery bad 


setter ; it is an old plant, growing in a double- pitted 
pine stove. Previously to my coming here it had 
been condemned for an apparently good reason, which 
was, that it never had brought to perfection more than 
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about a dozen berries on a bunch; the residue were | 
about the size of peas. I was informed of its faults, | 
but nevertheless respited it, and have been amply re- | 

warded for my clemency. Tt ripened last year, a ve- | 
ry fine crop, the bunches from 1 Ib. to 3 Ibs. well! 
filled with berries, considerably larger than those of 
the white Tokay. Iam not certain of its name as I 
never saw the sort before ; nor could any gentleman 
or gardener who saw it ne I] me what it was; but 
three good practical gardeners, to whom I sent single 
berries, informed me it was the Palestine. Be it what 
it may, it is an excellent grape, of good flavor, and 
one of the best of keepers: the fruit was ripe in July, 
and I cut the last bunch in Christmas week. The ber- 
ries are of a dark red color, and of an oval form. 

I presume that the following observations and treat- | 
ment of this vine will be equally applicable to many 
other bad-setting sorts :— 

On close inspection, when the fully 
expanded, it will be obvious to every observer who is 
acquainted with the parts of the fructification, that 
the main cause of their abortiveness is a defect in the 
filament, and not in the anther, as supposed by many. 
It will be found that the filaments were very small and 
for the 
anthers to come of the 
same blossom,and I am persuaded there is a sufficient 
the fecundation 


blossoms are 


recurved, so as to render it almost impossible 


in contact with the stigma 
quantity of pollen on the anther. for 
of the stigma ; but so awkwardly is the anther situa- 
ted, that in a very few instances can the pollen per- 
form its functions on the stigma without the assistance 


of art. The evil may certainly be remedied ina great 
measure by suspending over its ra@emes those of any 
free-setting sort, when the flowers of both are fully 


the 
expect- 


open; or by intermixing with its branches 
branches of any free-setting sort that may be 
ed to flower at the same time: but in many cases nei- 
ther of these methods would be nor do I 
consider them at all necessary. 
About half of the bunches I 
pollen taken from the bunches of othe 
at the same time, collected with a soft 
cil, in the following manner :—I took a sheet of white 
paper, and held it under the branches fram which I 
intended to gather the pollen (selecting those which 
were fullest in flower), and then applied the pencil 
gently to various parts of them ; and when the pencil 
I jook it to the bun- 
and touched light- 


convenient, 


impregnated with thr 
‘+r sorts in flower 
camel hair pen- 


was charged with yellow powder, 
ches which I wished to fecundate, 
ly with the pencil the female parts of the flowers, 
holding the paper as when gathering the pollen; and 
what «lust fell into the paper I teok up in the pencil, 
and applied it as before. These did as well as IT eould 
wish. All that remained, 
pregaated with their own pollen, by working the pen- 


(except two bunches) I im- 


cil carefully among the flowers, and .by that means 
dispersing part of the fecundatine dust, and collect- 
ing part of it upon the pencil. Of course, by this) 


process, the pencil comes-as often in contact with the 


female as with the male part of the flower ; conse- 


quently, the fecundation is accomplished by the pol- | 


len which is already on the pencil adhering to the 
stigma while more is collected. By the first of those 
inethods I had rather more berries set than I had by 


the latter ; but I hada great many berries to thin out 
of all the bunches, except the two which I left unas- 
sisted, and which set their berries in the usual way, 
almost all of them about the size of peas, and with- 





outseed. I kept as dry an atmosphere as 1 conven- 
iently could, from 65 to 82 degrees of heat, in order 
to absorb a ‘superflacus moisture which collected on 
the stigma. ‘The operation was generally perfor med 
about noon, when the bunches were dry. It is ne- 
| cessar y that the operation should be pe rformed every 
| day while the trees are in ower (which will be about 
la week), as some parts of the bunches are only ir 
flower when the others are set.—London Mag. 


Remarl:s. Farmers should take the hint from the 
and endeavor to make a barren door-yard tree 


} 
| 
| 
| 


above, 
more productive.—Ed., 


| Arr. XXV.—On keeping Fruits, more particularly 
Apples. By Joun Ferme, Esq. 
| 
| In my small experience, one thing has occurred to 
‘me, which I rather think, is frequently lost sight of by 
many persons who have, like myself, but a small quan- 
tity of fruit, and but indifferent accommodation for its 
preservation, viz. that the cause of shrivelling, the 
most common way in which apples and pears de- 
cay, is not so often from the fruit being gathered in an 
immature state (a mistake which few persons will 
twice fall into), but from the too dry state of the air of 
the place where they are de posited, and the position 
in which they are placed, allowing such dry air to op- 
erate too freely on them. 
When fruit, however mature and finely ripened, is 
singly on open 


exposed toa dry apartment, and laid 
the action of 


sparred shelves (as is often practised), 
the air speedily extracts the juice from them, and 

the months November and December, Ribstons, 
Nonpareils, and other fine and the kinds of 
pears, whieh should remain in good condition for se- 
veral after, become shrivelled, and in the 
pulp, stringy, unpalatable, and undigestible. Pack- 
ing in jars closely cemented or sealed up I have found 


of 


apples, 


months 


| to prevent this, where it is unavoidable to deposit fruit 
in a dry but atmos} here as 
israther moist, without the ploc 
to he 
freshness in: 


apartment ; such state of 
‘e itself being absolute- 
most favorable for 


and as 


ly damp or wet, I conceive 
the fruit 
| many persons have cellars at the surface of the ground 
who have no regular fruit rooms, 
my me to advise them to 
store their fruit the former, in prefer- 
ence to dry presses and closets in higher flats of the 
house. As an example of what I am advising, I may 
mention that a lady of my acquaintance whose garden 
produced annually a considerable quantity of fine Rib- 
stons and Nonpareils, has been anxious for several 
years to peserve them till spring, and last vear com- 
plained to me that, with all her care and attention she 
was unable to effect it, as the fruit invariably shrivelled 
before the end of the year. On inspecting the place 
where it was kept, I found it a dry closet on the se- 
cond fleor of the house, 1 advised her this year to 
deposit them in the cellar, which is several feet under 
the surface ; and I was agreeably surprised, some days 
ago to be shown specimens of Ribstons and Nonpareils 
preserved in both places ; those from the closet shriv- 
elled and skinny ; those from the cellar as fresh as 
when pulled from the tree, 

I know not if these unconnected observations may 
be worthy a place in your pages, but from the apple 


retaining its original 
below it, 
would 


in a corner of 


a little 
experience 


induce 
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and pear being (as you justly observe in your last} pears to be the great diffidence which most men feel 
number) the food of the middling and poor classes, |in attempting to offer any thing in writing which they 
and more generally useful than any other, I hope at| know about to the public. They think others may 
all events, you will call the attention of your corres-|know a great deal more than themselves ; they fear 

















pondents to the subyect.—Gar. Mag. the disparity their accounts or hypotheses might bear 
when compared with others ; and thus, in many in- 

—— stances. they withhold from the public, information 

2 ; which might lead to the most beneficial results. This 

[For the New York Farmer.] difidence too is augmented by the severity with 

Art. XXVI.—An Economical Method of raising |which some, no doubt inadvertently, disapprove the 
Early Potatoes, writings of those they think inferior to their own. And 


it must be a difficult task for an Editor to know how 
to control such matters. But which every well-wisher ta 
to the advancement of horticulture ought to assist in re- 
moving, particulaily as respects those whose writings 
may indicate rather a want of confidence, The infor- 
mation which the writings of such men frequently bring 
light is often of more importance for the advancement 
of useful knowledge, than the elaborate performan- 
ces of more veteran pens. As agreat partof the most 
valuable portion of information respecting those sub- 
jects connected with our horticultural improvements, 
are to be derived from men little accustomed to write, 
nothing, certainly, could be more imprudent than to 
discourage the publication of their, in many instances, 
invaluable, although perhaps homely performances. 

Mr. Darling who writes on the diseases of Peach 
Trees in your last number, will, I think, if he pur- 


In the month of February and the first part of 
March, let the potatoes intended for family use be 
pared somewhat deeper than usual—Save the parings 
by spreading them on the cellar floor, or any other 
place where they will not freeze or dryup. About the 
20th of March prepare a hot or forcing bed in the 
ordinary way with fresh stable manure. Spread over 
the manure an inch or two of sand, or light earth; 
then lay your potato parings with the skin up close 
to each other, so that the whole forcing bed may be 
covered, and cover the parings with light earth two 
inches deep. Water the bed frequently, and protect 
it from the frost by covering with matts or straw when 
necessary, and let it be exposed to the sun and air in 
moderate weather. When the plants are two or three 
inches high, transplant them into rows or drills two 


and a half feet apart, and ten inches from each other io tuthbahi srtbute 1 ld 
in the drill, and you will have potatoes earlier and of sap | store. f Sere ae of a egree to the 
a larger size than in any other way. The time of pre- S ciett of ha a Prac A netenge 4 ie = ee 
paring the hot bed and of setting out the plants will ae oie mis . rd which ¥9 — - he —— 
vary according to the time when the last frosts are |°™1Y® P ee rT Coens ie 
, —— aa P ture deathof the peach tree, &c. 
expected, and according to the care taken to protect » : : : . 
: gt img Mr. Darling has in. an honorable style and with 
eg TES So. et 20%, some very plausible arguments, sent the hypoth f 
The writer of the above has made the experiment all ther Al gpa i020 pag the jee of a ng “yc $ 
three years in succession with uniformly pleasing re- | | F , won Fae thea age 2 4 
. aoe : a the same ferry. I would advise himto look out a 
sults. The potatoes were what are called in Penn- eich Raattekh ter timate es. tes den a bie 
sylvania, Mercer or Neshanock ; any other early kind |® : bl F ’ ? the be 
may answer as well. The same kind of potatoes strongly tena € ground to support some of the hypo- 
a y 7 mat -—— —— pepe et gyri dhe y « theses he has sent adrift, but about which there is no 
the fi Pi is b od, in the pata way by aed ‘and necessity of saying much at present, until further 
the ao . >in the eo Be pron: BE Me: , investigations are made for obtaining all the useful 
whole, and those from the parings were earner .“N'| knowledge of which the subject may be found suscep- 
larger than those raised in the common way. From — 
experience he is satisfied that it is useless if not injuri- TI Q MS 4 4 
: ; v rere is One circumstance connected with this sub- 
ous to plant more of the old potato than is sufficient |} . : - ; 
a a ier i eel ject which I have always considered of the most de- 
$0-S508F ere Grane: trimental tendency, viz., the great despondency that 
Phe greater past. of the’ potato usually planted has been so generally excited wherever the Peach 
> . ave sed fi ‘attle. is - ; " . * °. oe « 
may thus a — = Z sae oe nn aoe Tree had failed ; and which if it had not been for 
oe . ty fe “ tines ae ae port they | the hopes and exertions of some who still continued 
most per rn y. ae ae “ f i ~ ee om coal ar Pra its cultivation, would in all likelihood have eventuated 
will afford parings suitable tor planting, in the total loss of the plant altogether. 


hably improve the stock, which will degenerate if It appeared to most people a number of years ago, 
suaall and deformed ones are used for seed. and still does to some at the present day, that unless 
Princeton, (N. J.) Feb. 1st, 1831. the nature of the disease could be discovered and 
some effectual remedy applied, no prospect was left 

— for ever renewing its successful cultivation. But the 

" . many thousands of bushels of fine peaches that are now 

[For the New York F armer. again brought to the markets of Philadelphia and New 

Art. XXVII.—Remarks on the Cultivation and| York from those very districts, where the disease once 
Diseases of Peach Trees. By Wm. Witson. prevailed the worst, prove that the alarm was unne- 


cessarily great, And although every horticulturist 
ought still to pay all the attention in his power to dis- 
cover the nature of the causes which have operated, 
and still, in a greater or less degree, do operate 
against the prosperity of the peach, yet no relaxation 
ought to take place in its continued and renewed cul- 
tivation ; for by this means its renovation hasin a 


Ma. Eprror—A good deal has lately been said in 
your paper about the diseases of our fruit trees. 
Through the invaluable means of such papers as 
youfs, there is now a fair prospect of being able to 
collect thereon, and to distribute far and wide much 
useful information. But one greac obstacle to our ad- 
vancement in this depaitment of useful knowledge ap- 
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great measure been restored. And it would be asim- 
prudent now to renew such discouraging apprehen- 
sions as once agitated its cultivators, as it would be to 
relax in our continued exertions to find out what- 
ever can be discovered concerning the nature of 
that cause or causes, which as they once have ope- 
rated, may again operate, even with a more severe 
returnof their effects. Although the increasing suc- 
cess of its cultivation in many places, affords as strong 
evidences as could be produced of the good grounds 
which exist for relieving us from any great apprehen- 
sions on that score. An acquaintance of mine pur- 
chased, about a year ago, a small farm in Ne y-Jersey, 
about thirty miles distant from New-York, for 3000 
dollars. On the farm there is a small peach orchard, 
from the’produce of which he cleared during the course 
of the season nearly four hundred dollars, besides 
having several cart loads of fruit stolen from the trees, 
Many of his neighbors are cultivating the peach upo 
an extensive and successful scale ; some of whom raise 
great quantities every year from the pits; and most of 
the sorts they cultivate, are cither sclected seedlings, 
or trees worked from such. There are also many 
other evidences that could be referred to of the great 
success that has attended this mode of renovating the 
peach in districts where some years ago, scarcely a 
vestige of the trees were to be met with. 

Whether the laws of nature will admit the perpe- 
tual continuation of any plant by any other means 
than that of a renewal from its own seed, one thing 
is certain, that this is the only known means by 
which nature has furnished all plants for a continu- 
ally successive prolongation of every individual spe- 
cies of the vegetable race, 

The practicability of continuing the propagation of 
the Wallflower from cuttings as permanently as from 
seeds, has been alluded to in Loudon’s Magazine and 
other publications, as a demonstrative evidence of the 
correctness of the doctrines of those who contend that 
the continuation of plants may: be prolonged to as 
great a period by budding or grafting, &c. upon new 
stocks as by renewal from seed. But if the correct- 
ness of their theory depends upon this test, and it is 
certainly as fair a one as the subject can admit of, it 
must fall to the ground. For the continuation of the 
propagation of no double Wallflower that I have ever 
seen tried in this vicinity, has succeeded longer than 
five or six years. I have bestowed all the skill and 
pains I could to continue several favorite varieties, but 
after a few years success the crops of cuttings have inva- 
rially diminished in their growth and vigor, till at last,the 
whole race have been so reduced as to be totally inca- 
pable of producing asingle blossom. And I have been 
frequently as I am at present, destitute of a single flow- 
ering specimen of the plant. Noram I singular in this 
respect ; some of the oldest and most extensive grow- 
ers of plants in this vicinity are in the same condition. 

However, the object of this communication is not 
intended to enter into any discussion upon any parti- 
cular subject so much as to advert to a few conside- 
rations which may perhaps be considered by some of 
your readers of sufficient importance to attract their 
attention, in such a manner as may induce them to let 
us obtain through the medium of your paper, any 
such information as may enable us to become better 
acquainted with the nature of these deleterious cau- 
ses, with which many of our finest kinds of fruit trees 
are ma greater or less degree affected. There 





are many of your readers well qualified for sending 
many useful Physiological investigations on this sub- 
ject. The very differences that would appear in such 
investigations, should they be published in your paper, 
might be the means of leading into far more valuable 
insight into this business, than the most exteusive or 
scientific labors of any single individual. 

And although the pursuit of such investigations ge- 
nerally lead men into diflerent views, and frequently 
induce them to form conclusions widely opposed to 
each other, yet the public ought always to remember 
that even that writer who may happen to be on the 
wrong side ot the question on subjects of such a na- 
ture, is in all instances when he conducts his subject 
| with decorum, entitled to no small share of their re- 
| spect and gratitude. And the man of a magnanimous 
|spirit too, will admire him in proportion to that de- 
gree of force and ingenuity employed to support such 





doctrines as perhaps others less qualified than himself 


‘might not have been able successfully to oppose. 

Ihave drawn out this paper to a greater length 
than J at first intended. But the subjects on which 
I have touched are of such an interesting nature, and 
are so intimately connected with those means which 
appear to me so well calculated to advance our har- 
monious investigations of the nature of those causes 
which affect the prosperity of our fruit trees, that I 
hope I shall in this instance obtain a small share of 
that indulgence I advocate for others. 

New-York, Feb. 1831, Wa. Witson. 


Art. XXVIII.—On the Culture of the Newtown 
Pippin Apple. By Mr. James Brient. 

Sim—I take the liberty of submitting to you the 
subjoined hints on the new culture of that celebrated 
American apple called the Newtown Pippin, which 
as yet, unfortunately, has but slightly shared that por- 
tion of attention which so strongly characterizes the 
age, Little short of three years ago, my attention 
had been much engaged respecting its culture. It 
then occurred to me, that the chief part of North 
American soils was a mixture of a part decomposed 
peat and vegetable leaf mould, which induced me ta 
try the following imitation: one part peat earth, one 
part decayed vegetable leaf mould, and halfa part loam. 
To each tree were applied four barrowloads of the 
above mixture ; the holes for the tree were previous- 
ly opened, and the old standing soil dispersed ; the 
bottom of each allotment was well drained, and the 
trees planted as above. The annual growth made 
by the trees far surpasses any thing of the sort I 
have ever witnessed ; nor has their vigor prevented 
them bearing fruit the second year, much finer and 
larger than ever before perceived by me: which fruit 
bears a strong affinity to the Ortley apple described 
by Mr, Michael Floy of New-York (See Trans. Hor. 
Soc., vol. vi. part iv. p. 409.), and probably is the 
same fruit as the Newtown Pippin ; which latter is 
very different in size and color when grown in our 
common soils. At all events it is sufficient to remark 
that not only the other American apple, but the fine 
long decaying varieties so nearly extinct, will be found 
ulteriorly to revive in the above mixture ; which 
would, if triennially applied around the exterjor 
roots, enable the trees to continue vigorous; and 
moreover, do away with the adhesive companions 





the canker and blight; more especially t he Aphis 
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Janatus would seek for its abode a more salutary habi- 
tation. As a farther testimonial for it, the above as- 
sertions may be personally proved by seeing the ob- 
-ects, which surpass the eulogy bestowed on them in 
his paper.—London Gar. Magazine. 





[For the New-York Farmer. ] 
Art. XX1X.—Observations on theCoccinella or La- 
dy Bird, and the Aphis or Plant Louse. By Wm. 
Wison. 


Mr. Eprror :—From various circumstances con- 
nected with the nature of insects, their subjugation to 
human control has hitherto been very limited. Nor is 
there much probability of attaining any great com- 
mand over a race of beings so numerous and so various, 
whose habits of life are so intricate, and for whose 
existence the very increase of the labors of the hor- 
ticulturists adds new means for their continuation. 
Luckily for him the means which man¥ of them em- 
ploy for the continuation of their own individual race 
are attended with the most wofMderful destruction of my- 
riads of others, which, were it not for this cause,there 
is every reason to believe might, in many instances to- 
tally subvert his labors. , 

This being the case, it seems a matter of importance 
to consider how far he mav be able to learn their va- 
rious characters. As his indiseriminate opposition to 
them must not only be atteaded with less effect tha 
if directed to afew; but without which he might as 
likely direct such opposition against those which it 
would be his best policy to preserve, and in this case 
would be defeating the very object he had in view. 

Of those kinds however that are most common in 
our gardens and orchards, enough has been discovered 
to prove the great devastations which some of the kinds 
least injurious to man produce amongst those which 
are the most offensive. Owing to this inherent pro- 


ing Knowledge, vol. vi., part 2d, page 269, in speak- 
ing of the popular mistakes that still exist, observe 
that “a correspondent in the Natural History Maga- 
zine, (Ist, 192 in a note,) for example says :—"*the 
lady bird is remarkably abundant this season. The 
shrimp (larva) of this insect destroys both turnips and 
peas in many parts of England.” And then pro- 
ceeds, “* The truth is, however, that all the species of 
lady bird (Cocinellide Latr.) both in the larva and 
perfect state feed exclusively on aphides, and never 
touch vegetable substances.” 

It is probable however, that if these editors had 
been acquainted with the cucumber and melon fields 
of America, they might have hesitated such assertions. 
From the mistake that here evidently exists in one or 
the other of these most respectable publications, I feel 
more diffident in my long established belief that differ- 
ent species of the lady bird frequently injures the 
leaves of our cucumber, &c. Every body knows the 
mischief that is yearly done amongst our melons, &c., 
by a little striped bug, (as it is called;) and the lady 
bird, (or bug as it is more generally known by here,) 
which is a little larger and of a more round form with 
dots instead of stripes on the cover (elytra) of its 
wings, seldom fails to accompany it. And in many 
instances I have seen whole hills of plants swarming 
with them, and the leaves eaten and destroyed more 
than where the striped bug only prevailed. In the 
gonth of May or June there will be abundant oppor- 
nities afforded for determining this matter. It is 
one of great importance to cucumber and melon 
| growers, as the lady birds, I believe, have always been 
| killed indiscriminately with the striped bug. 
| As some of your readers may be unacquainted with 
| the terms used in Entomology, and who may yet be 
| anxious to be able to identify the lady bird, and to ex- 
| amine its habits, &c., perhaps the following unscien- 
| tific sketch may be of some use for their assistance. 
| Its form is very similar to the one half of a split pea. 











pensity by which they mutaally prey upon each other, | ‘There are upwards of a hundred species and they vary 
something like that principle of the balance of power, | in‘ size from that of half marrowfat to less than the 


amongst modern nations, is preserved. And their be- 
ing so constitutionally formed that the paramount as- 
cendeney of anyndividual species could only tend 
to the diminution of its own resources, and ultimately 
reduce it to its original standard. 

According to the authors of the Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge, vol¥ vi., part 2d, it appears that 
the most erroneous and ridiculous ductrines on some 
parts of the economy of insects, were not only advan- 
ced by some of the most eminent ancient Philosophers, 
but even in more modern times, De Montfort, Darwin, 
Dr. Good, and in the present day, Blamenbach, Cu- 
vier, Bory de St. Vincent, R. Brown, &c., still main- 
tain the erroneous doctrine of spontaneous generation. 

Thescience of Entomology, even among European 
naturalists, seems to be considered only in its infancy. 
The transformation of some of the insects that have 
been long known, have not yet been observed. And 
of the vast varieties that exist on the eastern and this 
western hemisphere, probably but a small portion have 
been examined by men of science. 

Stewart, in his ** Ell. Nat. Hist.,” vol. ii.,page 218, 
after describing the Panorpa Communis,”’ says ‘This 
is a very common insect, thouglt its larva is as yet un- 
known.” And at page 237 he says of the genus 
Bombylius, ‘‘their metamorphosis has not hitherto been 
obser ved.” 








The editors of the Library of Entertain- jthe lady bird, devours them voraciously, 


smallest garden pea. The scales (elytra) that cover 
their wings in some of the species are red, with black 
dots. In others they are yellow or_yellowish, with 
|black dots. Some have red covers with white dots ; 
some have white lines and dots; some have black covers 
with red dots,others have black covers with yellow dots, 
others black with red dots, &c. The number of dots 
vary in different species, from two to twenty, and up- 
wards. ‘The fact that the lady bird lives chiefly, if 
not exclusively on the aphides, renders the ascertain- 
ing the true object of its operations amongst our mel- 
ons, &c. highly important. As the aphides are one 
of the most numerous and troublesome pests of the 
garden, the lady bird, if it be found inoffensive to 
plants, ought to be encouraged for the purpose of de- 
stroying them. 

The species of aphis are probably as numerous as 
the plants that spring from the ground, and their capa- 
city for increase almost surpasses belief. Reaumer 
proved by experiment that one aphis may be the pro- 
genitor of 5,904,900,000 descendants during its life, (a 
single season.) And whatis most singular, each indi- 
vidual produ¢ed in the fore part of the season, is capa- 
ble of producing another generation without being: in 
presence with a male, and so on to the ninth genera- 
tion. -~Many other species besides the whole family of 
Should any 
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of your readers be at a loss to know what sort of cat- 
tle these aphides are, if they have ever seen cabbage 
leaves covered with a white blueish powder, hobbling 
with heaps of large green lice, then they have seen 
one species of aphis. And by studying it a little they 
will be at no loss to guess at the others. 





aS— 


[For the New-York Farmer. ] 


Arr. XX X.—Cultivation of. the Vine—Remarks on 
Mr. Wilson’s Review of Prince’s Treatise on the 
Vine. By A. Lovusar. 


Mr. Epvrron—In the last number of your valuable 
ublication, I observe some strictures on Mr. Prince’s 
Treatise on the Vine, from the pen of Mr. W. Wilson, 
to which, with the kindest feelings towards both those 
gentlemen, I beg permission to- make a brief reply. 
I agree with Mr. W. W. that in clothing the ideas 
he has borrowed from the French with an English 
dress, Mr. P. has been led into errors that materially 
interrupt the order and precision ot his work. 


Had the book, in fact, been entitled—* A T'rans- 
lation of Extracts from French Treatises on the Vine, 
containing Historical Facts and Fables, from the 
time of Bacchus to the present period—with a Cata- 
logue of the Imperial Garden of the Luxembourg, and 
a faithful Record of all that has been written on t 
American Vine annezed,”’—Mr. W., with no reason; 
(barring mistakes of trans!ation) could have cast a cen- 
sure upon the volume. 

In accordance with the last remark, Mr. P. (page 
57) speaking of the effect the winds have upon the 
vine, says—‘‘the dry east and the rainy west winds 
are equally injurious to the vine ;” undoubtedly forget- 
ting that the difference of position between Europe 
and America completely reverses the nature of the 
winds, and consequently changes their effect upon vine - 
yardsin the same ratio. Although much depends upen 
the influence the winds may have, in selecting a loca- 
tion for planting, yet no serious evil could grow out of 
so evident an inaccuracy. 

Again, in page 55, “It is very seldom that the old 
wood of vines is frozen.” This is true in Europe, be- 
cause there they are sectionally selected from long ex- 
perience; but the remark will not apply here. It is 
only after the loss of two hundred thousand vines that 
I have ascertained the kinds which will effectually re- 
sist the frost and mildew. Same page, he says—* The 
vines which have been worked the latest in the spring 
are the most susceptible to the attack of the frost.” 
The fact is the contrary: the later a vine is worked 

the later it grows; and, by the same reason, is less sub- 
ject to spring frost. 
__ As respects the immense variety of vines, Mr. P 
is correct in stating it to be impossible to mark the pre- 
cise difference. Indeed, had he not made this candid 
confession, the fact was evident by his description of 
over two hundred kinds, which he calls by fifteen hun- 
dred French, and about siz hundred Latin names. It 
is to be regretted that he had not given the eight or 
nine hundred German, five or siz hundred Italian, nine 
hundred Spanish, and the thousand Persian and Ara- 
bian names, to complete the catalogue. 
have only needed the aid of some scie 


It would then | thousand dollars. 
ntific gentleman | roots, three years old, and 150,000 cuttings ; in 1829, 


have brought his schedule to the greatest possible state 
of perfection. 

But for this he is certainly excusable: for Chaptal, 
the famous Chaptal, arrayed in all the despotism of a 
minister of Napoleon, was unable to arrive at any thing 
like an accurate, or even a satisfactory, classification. 
Having given orders to the Mayors of the Empire to 
send specimens of all the kinds cultivated in their re- 
spective neighborhoods, he received an immense va- 
riety, which Mr. P. has kindly farnished us in one hun- 
dred pages of his work. But Chaptal found, when 
this immense Babel was in bearing, that one hundred 
only were capable of being described by a marked dif- 
ference. 

When Mr. Wilson criticised Mr. P. for not having 
given a particular “‘ code of rules” for the culture of 
the vine in America, it was certainly without proper 
reflection. The same directions which are observed 
in Europe, will apply equally well here. All that has 
been written upon the culture of this precious fruit, 
may be summét up in the following brief remarks. 

In planting a vineyard, select a friable soil, on a 
gentle declivity, shelter from those winds which are 
most pernicious in the country you plant. Ifa pros- 
perous vineyard be already in your vicinity, select 
from it those vines which succeed the best. But should 
you not have access to such, plant a great variety, re- 
serve those which are successful, and dig out the oth- 
ers. The richer the soil, the longer must be the prun- 
g—the poorer, the shorter. 'T'o extend vines to high 
culture, or in arbours, or upon trees, it must be done 
gradually ; and they should not be suffered to produce 
much fruit the first five years. Never elena while 
your vines are in blossom ; the hotter the summer the 
higher vines must be kept ; and lower, as it may be 
cooler, As to insects, the only way to destroy them 
is patiently to hunt them out. 

To make wine, wait till the grape is in the greatest 
state of maturity. As to the way of manufacturing, 
that depends entirely upon those for whom it is intend- 
ed. ‘To produce light wines, the juice of the grape 
should be put in fermentation as soon as gathered; for 
sweet wine, the fruit is exposed on straw to the sun, 
or placed in an oven, until it be wrinkled—or the juice 
boiled, and then put in fermentation; for strong wine, 
having observed the last directions, after the fermen- 
tation is over, add the necessary quantity of alcohol. 
These rules hold good for eVery climate. Scientific 
men may tell how the Greeks, the Romans, the Pha- 
nicians, and others, have cultivated vines, but all their 
erudition can come to no result more accurate than 
the rules above described. 

Mr. W. W. observes that Mr. P.’s book is useless, 
no instance in this country having occurred in which 
the foreign vine has been successful. H>»d Mr. W. been 
at the trouble, last fall, of visiting my vineyard, where 
he might have seen forty acres, containing sixty thou- 
sand vines, (many loaded with fruit) which have been 
in a flourishing condition for the last three years, he 
never, certainly, would have made so inaccurate an as- 
sertion. Not fifty to a thousand bunches were Jost, 
and, with the experience I now possess, no doubt is left 
upon my mind of the most complete success of the 
European vines, upon a large scale, in this country. 
The experiment, including the land, has cost me thirty 
In 1828 I planted 125,000 vine 





to have added the Chinese and Indian christening 
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» to| 86,000 three years old roots and 55,000 cuttings were 
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added to the number. Of all these, only 60,000, com- 
posed of fifteen different kinds, were able, unprotect- 
ed, to contend with. the severity and changes of this 
climate. This knowledge, though dearly bought, I 
conceive to be invaluable. You, Mr. Editor, and all 
others who have honored me by becoming welcome 
visiters at my vineyard, can bear ample testimony to 
the truth of this statement. Before Mr. W. had ven- 
tured upon so broad an assertion against the success of 
the vine, he might have convinced himself, not .only 
by seeing and touching, but tasting, had not he have 
had less faith than St. Thomas. 

It is not so strange, however, that a vineyard like 
the above, within six miles of this city, should have 
escaped Mr. W.’s attention, which Mr. P. appears to 
have thought unworthy of even being mentioned in 
his learned Treatise. 

When enterprising persons undertake extensive ex- 
periments, they will frequently be attended with great 
loss, as has been the case in the present instance. But 
while many kinds of vines have failed, it may empha- 
tically be said that many have succeeded. That which 
should have been the work of a company, under the 
protection of an act of incorporation, and with the 
powerful sanction of the whole community, has been 
effected by the exertions of an obscure individual.— 
‘My vineyard will not be three years old till next April. 
Last fall it gave four thousand pounds of grapes, be- 
sides about sixty gallons of wine. I am perfect- 
ly satisfied with the result, and with my knowledge 
and experience, hereafter I can scarcely be disap- 
pointed of success; and candidly confess I look with 
sanguine expectation for the rich reward of my labors, 
and the success of my warmest wish to introduée the | 
vine, which is so justly esteemed the source of much 
wealth to Europe. The promotion of temperance de- 
manded it: and permit me to add, Mr. Editor, my 
own personal views were strongly in favor of it; for| 
under your free institutions, the height of my ambition | 
was to bebold the spreading vine and the delicious 
grape enriching the land of my adoption. 





Remarks by the Editor—Duty to our readers, par- 


ticularly to those who are at a distance, calls for some | 


explanation of the discrepancy of opinion concerning 
the foreign vine amongst our distinguished horticultu- 
rists in this vicinity. As it respects Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Loubat, the former gentleman expressed strong 
doubts, some years ago, concerning the success of for- 
eign vines, and has been so much on the look out for 
facts to support his doubts, that he, as most men gene- 
rally do, neglectsgto give due weight to facts contra-| 
vening his sentiments. He thus has been led to give 
recent currency to his opinions, without having visited ' 
Mr. Loubat’s vineyard not only for the last year, but for 
the two past years. Whereas Mr. Loubat appears to 
have taken those very steps which Mr. W. recom- 
mends, and has, even before this time, publicly assert- 
ed his favorable opinion of the foreign vine, from his 
own experience. During this last season of fruiting, 
he publicly invited all those interested in the vine to 
visit and examine his vineyard. 

There is much prejudice and closing of eyes towards 
imported varieties of the vine. As an instance: after 
Mr. L. last season had gathered most of his grapes, 
and after the quantity which his vineyard had produ- 
ced had been mentioned in several papers, the Editor 
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| of one of the oldest: papers on Long Island, within six 


| miles of Mr, Loubat’s vineyard, pitied our credulity 
when we asserted, even after we had seen the vine- 
yard and tasted the grapes, that Mr. L.’s vines would 
|produce 4000 pounds. He would (he said) give his 
| head for fifty pounds. 

As for Mr. Wilson, we believe he is the last man 
who would wilfully do Mr. L. any injustice by with- 
holding facts. 

When it is considered that Mr. Prince is decidedly 
favorable to the success of the foreign vine, apd that 
the object of his Treatise was to gather information 
| from all quarters, it is difficult to account how he could 
| honorably omit to take the least notice of the Loubat 

vineyard. If he considered Mr. L. as having failed, 

he should have explained to the public how he can 
| conscientiously recommend foreign vines for sale. If 
| he considered Mr. L. as having made a successful ex- 
| periment, it was on too grand and extensive a scale to 
| pass unnoticed. Perhaps, however, he intends to do 
|ample justice, in his forth-coming work. We hope 
| he will. 
| As it respects this, and every other controversy in 
the New-York Farmer, we earnestly wish they may be 
conducted honorably, and without the least unfriendly 
feeling. As for ourselves, we shall treat adi as friends 
and none asenemies, If we err, or do injusticeto any 
one, we will make all the amends in our power. Nei- 
ther Mr. Prince, nor any other writer who has written 
a good book, will be injured by having his work eriti- 
cised. Mr. Wm. Robert Prince is a young writer, 
and if he has wisdom, will not regret having his early 
faults clearly pointed out. 


[For the New-York Farmer. ] 

Arr. XXXI.—List of Hardy Perennial Plants,cal- 
culated for Garden Borders, for Shrubberies, §c., 
with short descriptions. By M. Fioy, Nurseryman. 


Actea Americana, a plant with spikes of white 
berries, and a variety with red berries; native 
from Canada to Virginia, growing in shady, rocky 
woods, and considered by the natives as a valuable 
medicine—as this country is very rich in her swamps 
and shady wood productions, containing many beau- 
tiful plants which will not grow in common garden soil 
with common culture, I shall recommend to the 
notice of such as feel a pride in cultivating them, a 
border calculated to receive them, and shall call it the 
American Border, which I will describe at the end of 
the list, marking all such plants as ought to be plant- 
ed there by the letters a. B. 

Amsonia salicifolia, Amswnia latifolia ; willow lea- 
ved and broad leaved Amsonia; a perennial with 


| pretty blue flowers ; native of the southern states, but 


perfectly hardy here, and easy of cultivation. 

me Anemone Thalictroides, flore pleno, a beautiful plant. 
he single flowering is common all over the country ; 
the double kind was found first in Pennsylvania, and 
has been found in New-York. It is best planted in 
the American border. [a. n.] 

Anemone hortensis. A very splendid collection of 
this species called Anemones by florists, of all colors, 
are cultivated in the gardens of Europe. They area 
kind of ‘flat bulbous roots; have not heretofore been 
much cultivated in this country, our summers being 
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too hot, and the seasons too dry for them in the com- | time, three or four times a day, until the complaint is 
mon garden method; but if planted in a prepared|removed. As every man must live by his business, 
border in a shady situation, to tle north of a fence, [| I must apologize for intruding on the profession. I 
think they might succeed as well as the Ranunculus. | hope, however, the faculty will take the subject in hand, 
In the American border described at the end, I have | assuring them that I can produce proof that will be 
but little doubt that they would succeed in great per- | satisfactory of its entire efficacy. 
fection. ‘To those who have never seen a bed of these! Antirrhinum majus, snap dragon, native of England. 
beautiful flowers, it would be a luxury indeed. The | There are some pretty varieties. It isa good garden 
roots may be imported very well : the leaves die soon | flower, easily cultivated in the flower garden. 
after flowering, and remain for months in a dormant; Adguilegia vulgaris, Columbine, native of Britain. 
state ; but it is no use to plant them here in a com-| Several varieties of various colors, all pretty and fitted 
mon way, for the trouble and expense of preparing | for the flower garden. 
@ proper bed for them are not great. The roots need | Aquilegia canadensis, American Columbine ; the 
not to be taken up except for the purpose of dividing | names Canadensis, Virginica, Pennsylvanica, &c., 
them, or they may be taken up in the month of July} given in Europe to plants when first introduced from 
and kept in a dry state, and planted again in October | this country, do not always mean that the plant grows 
or November. [a. B.] only in these places. ‘The American Columbine is 
Primula, (Primula Auricula,) another noted fa- {scarlet and yellow mixed, and grows among rocks from 
vorite florist flower, of which there are numberless va- | Canada to Carolina, and may easily be transplant- 
rieties of various colors ; some choice kinds sell at| ed tothe eardens. It is very showy. 
very high prices. Although the original plant came} Aster, Starwort, Michaelmas daisy, a large genus of 
from the Alps of Switzerland, yet they require protec- | American plants, abounding all over the country in al- 
tion in winter, and have not been much cultivated in| most every situation; enlivening the fields, hedge 
this ¢ountry ; our summers are too long, and too hot rows, and swamps, in the fall of the year. Pursh enu- 
forthem. In winter they should be kept in frames ;| merates 78 species, native of North America, .some of 
they would perhaps do better in Canada, where the | the kinds are very handsome, and if they were not so. 
snow would cover them early in fall and remain over | common would be thought worthy a place in the gar- 
them till spring. dens and shrubberies as they are in Europe. 
Aralia racemosa, spikenard, highly esteemed as a Aster sinensis, China Aster; a beautiful annual 
medicine, and a beautiful plant ; generally full of small | flower of various colors ; raised yearly by seeds. 
red berries in large bunches, covering the plant all Cassia chamacrista, a very pretty annual, with 
over during the summer and fall months ; a native of| yellow flowers ;_ native, and common, but well worth 
rocky and shady situations from Canada to Carolina; | introductng in the flower garden ; raised from seeds. 
will grow without trouble in any part of the garden. Cypripedium, ladies’ slipper, or more properly moc- 
Aralia nudicaulis, commonly called sarsaparilla,| casin flower, several species; 1. acule, or humile, 
a well known medicinal plant; native, from Canada| dwarf purple moccasin flower : 2, parviflorum’;*petals 
to Carolina, in shady, rocky woods ; will bear culti-| greenish brown, lower lip yellow with brown spots : 
vation very well. | 3, pubescens, petals greenish yellow with red spots ; 
Asclepias tuberosa, and <Asclepias decumbens, but-| lower lip yellow: 4, spectabile, flowers very large, 
terfly weed and pleurisy root ; the flowers are orange | lower lip white, with red veins; and crimson spots 
yellow, and very beautiful ; it has been proved to be| inside. These four beautiful and curious flowers 
an infallible cure for the pleurisy, and well known to| should be planted in the American border, they are na- 
the physicians ; native all over the country, in fields. | tive from Canada to Carolina, in low shady piaces, in 
A plant or two should be introduced into every garden | a black soil; they will not thrive in the common gar- 
for its use and beauty; it will grow without any|den. [a.n.] 
trouble in any part of it. | Coreopsis tinctoria, a very pretty annual, from the 
Apécynum cannabinum, Indian Hemp, one of our | Mississippi, now quite generally known, although not 
best medicinal plants, and an affectual cure for the| many years introdnced to our gardens. Of Perennial 
dropsy. TI have living testimony near me of a man|coreopsis 18 or 19 sorts are native, and some of the 
now more than eighty years old, that was cured many | kinds well worth a place in the flower garden. 
years ago from the last stage of dropsy ; and not two| Conium maculatum, truc hemlock, native of Britain. 
years since he effected a cure of a gentleman whom | I introduce this plant to notice on account of its medi- 
the physicians had given up as a hopeless case, be-| cinal quality, not asa plant for the flower garden. It 
sides a number of others. Every physician shouldbe | is, in fact, a strong narcotic, or poisonous plant; bat 
acquainted with it; I think it important to say a little | its virtues have been much extolled in Europe, for the 
more on this subject. There are three species of| cure of cancers; and in the hands of a judicious phy- 
Apocynum, natives. But the true kind may be known | sician, (for it should not be trusted to unskilful hands, ) 
by its blackish roots ; its flowers are small, and gener-| has been said to bé the only plant that has had any 
ally grow in rich, low meadow land ; pretty common | effect in curing this dreadful malady. It is perfectly 
and very generally called Indian hemp; it increases | hardy, and ripens perfect seeds every year. 
itself in abundance by its running roots, and is there- | Canvallaria majalis, lily of the valley, deserves a 
| 


fore not calculated for a garden, but may be planted in| place in every garden. _ It thrives best in a shady situ- 
a low waste piece of land for use. The receipt is as| ation, a low growing plant with racemes of white, 
follows: one oz. of the roots, when cleaned from the | sweet scented, flowers in May; is very hardy. 


dirt, is to be put in a pipkin, with one quart of spring Campanula, speculsum, Venus’s looking glass, a 
water, and boiled down to one pint; the residue strain- pretty looking annual, from the south of Europe. 
ed off ; add to it one pint of good Holland gin, and it! CC. medium, Canterbury bells; a showy flowering 


is fit for use. The dose is half'a wine class full at a plant, introduced to the flowet gardens fiom Germa- 
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ny. It isa biennial plant, and must be renewed by 
seed. 

C. persicifolia ; the double white, and double pur- 
ple, varieties, are very ornamental perennials, 

C. trachelium, nettle jeaved bellflower ; a double 


white variety of this species also is introduced into | 


the flower garden—a perennial. 

C. pyramidalis, large pyramidal, blue belliflower ; 
thi¢is a beautiful biennial plant and must be renewed 
by seeds ; it requires a little protection from frost the 
first winter. 

Corydalis cucullaria, Breeches flower ; or yellow 
breeches, flewers white, withayellow mouth, of asin- 
gular shape, with a resemblance to the name commonly 
given it; native, found among rocks, in arich mould, 
from Canada to Carolina. [4. n.] 

C. formosa ; flowers a lively bright red, the shape 
like the former ; native, found on rocks and mountains 
from Virginiato Carolina. [4. B.] 

C. fungosa, a delicate twining plant; native of the 
woods of Canada to Pennsylvania; pretty to train 
on poles on the back of a shady border. [a. B.] 

Chrysanthemum indicum, called generally, arteme- 
sia, a splendid collection of those fine showy flowers 
for the fall display, introduced from China ; but quite 
hardy here. The following varieties are in the gardens 
about New-York ; viz—1, common lilac; 2, superb 
lilaé ; 3, Spanish brown; 4, early crimson ; 5 late 
quilled lilac ; 6, deep purple ; 7, expanded light pur- 
9, bright vellow ; 10, orange ; 


ple ; 8, curled lilac : 
12, sulphur yellow; 13, 


11, large flame quilled ; 
perb white ; 14, white quilled ; 15, paper white ; 


Su- 


} 


cluster, yellow ; 19, single yellow ; 20, straw colored, 
quilled ; 21, small cluster yellow; 2 
quiiled white; 2 . 
golden lotus; 26, two colored red ; 27, starry pur- 
ple. With two or three small kinds they make a fine 
display in flower, and are kept in pots by the curious, 

Dianthus caryophyllus, clove pink Carnation. Car- 
flowers, 


) 


~~ 


semi double 


3, early blush ; 24, pink quilled ; 25 


nation pinks are a superior tribe of florist 
ot great beauty and variety ; they are hardy to stand 
out in an open garden, protected during the winter 
with leaves and straw ; but the florists in Europe dis- 
play them in pots, and keep them in glass fiames dur- 
ing the winter; they are arranged by florists into 
flakes, bizards, and piccatees ; some of the fine flakes 
and bizards sell at high prices; what is called pro- 
perly, pinks flower low and near a month earlier ; 
there is a great variety of these also as well as many 
species ; sone of them well worth cultivating for 
their fragrance and beauty, and are a great ornament 
to the flower gardén, and easily increased. 

Dianthus barbatus, sweet Williams, are quite hardy, 
and generally well known in most gardens. 

Digitalis purpurea, or foxglove ; a native of Brit- 
ain, and with its long spikes of large bell shaped 
flowers, is showy and handsome. The white foxglove 
is like the other, except having white flowers; the 
plant deserves a place in the flower carden, and is ea- 
sily raised by seeds; abiennial plant. The leaves of 
digitalis have been extolled in medicine. Dr. With- 
ering published a treatise on its virtues. 

D. lutea and D. ferruginea may have a place in the 
garden. 

Dionea muscipula, Veuus fly trap. This little, del- 
id&te, curious plant, with leaves in the form rat 
trap, which spring up and catch the poor flies that 


} 


he of a 


16, | 


white with pink centre ; 17, silver tassel ; 18, superb | 








trespass on them. ‘The flowers are pretty large for. so 
small a plant ; native of mossy bogs in North Caroli- 
na, and has not been found, I believe, in any other 
part of the country. 

Dodecatheon media, American cowslip ; one of our 
little native beauties and easily cultivated; grows wild 
in Pennsylvania, about a foot high,with a large bunch 
of beautiful and spotted flowers ; there is also a white 
variety, well worthy of a place in the flower garden. 

Dictamnus albus, or Fraxinella; two varieties with 
white and red flowers, native of Germany, the leaves 
resemble the leaves of the ash tree; hence the name 
Fraxinella. Highly worthy of a choice place in the 
garden. 

Gentiana, several species, natives, from New-York 
to Carolina. 

G. crinata, or fimbriata, a beautiful species from 
the ‘swamps ; the flowers are a bright blue, with the 
edges handsomely fringed, and may without difficulty 
be transferred to the flower garden, selecting a shady 
and rather damp situation. [A. B.] 

The other kinds, Gentiana pneumonanthe, sapona- 
ria, and ochreleuca, also deserve Mplace in the flower 
garden. 

Eupatorium celestinum, a beautiful perennial plant 
with bright blue flowers in great profusion ; a native of 
the southern states, but quite hardy, and very orna- 
mental; flowering ‘all the sammer. 

Jupatorium perfoliatum, thoroughwort, and boneset, 
a well known and very common plant, growing in all 
our meadows. Its medicinal virtues in intermittent 
fevers are its principal recommendation. 

Gerardia, a beautiful tribe of native plants; the 
flowers are somewhat in appearance to the foxglove ; 
Gerardia flava, Gerardia quercifolia, and Gerardia 
pedecularia, are very showy and worthy a good place 
in the garden; found pretty common at particular pla- 
ces, in woods, onrocky ground and may easily be cul- 
tivated. 

Gerardia purpuria, with purple flowers, grows in 
swampy places should be plantéd in the American 
border. [a. B.] 

Glycine tuberosa, or Apios tuberosa, a beautiful 
bulbous plant; the flowers are dark brown, and sweet 
scented ; it is found in the swamps from Pennsylvania 
to North Carolina ; but might be planted in the shady 
part of the garden. [a. B.] 

Helianthus multiflorus, flore pleno ; native, a very 
showy and double perennial sunflower ; will grow any 
where without trouble. 

Hibiscus palustris, common in our swamps, and has 
very showy large flowers ; well calculated for borders 
in front of the shrubbery, or outside plantations; two 
varieties, 

H. grandiflorus, very large ; flowers flesh eolored, 
with a red bottom ; the stamina yellow. 

IT, speciosus ; flowers deep scarlet, and very beau- 
tiful ; this and the former species are natives of Care- 
lina, and will not stand our winters without protection, 

H, manihot ; flowers sulphur yellow, with a purple 
bottom ; a most splendid plant when in flower, hut the 
plants require protection during the winter here; a na- 
tive of the banks of the Missisippi. 

Ilemerocallis flava, yellow sweet scented day lily ; 
very easily cultivated ; native of Siberia. HZamero~ 
eallis fulva, tawny day lily ; native of the Levant. 
pretty common in gardens. 
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H., japonica, a beautifn| large white flowering plant 
from Japan, with large leaves, but is quite hardy here, 
and another instance of plants from Japan being acco- 
modated to our gardens. 

Hi. caerulea, with large blue flowers ; from the same 
place and quite hardy. 

Hollyhock, Althea ficifolia ; a collection of double 
Hollyhocks, of which forty or fifty varieties of all col- 
ors and shades, from the purest white to jet black ; 
makes a beautiful show ; with care they may be per- 
petuated tive to their sort, by seeds selected with 
care ; they grow tall ; they ought to be planted in front 
of shrubberies, or outside planting, or, in borders, 
around the centre wulk, making a noble appearance. 
Althea rosea, of China Hollyhocks are of lower sta- 
ture and generally called annual ; they are rather bi- 
ennial. : 

Tris, flower de luce ; a very singular and handsome 
tribe of plants, of which there are about fifty species, 
eight of them native; all worthy oi attention, and 
some very beautiful. 

Kuhnia eupatorioides ; native of our swamps, a 
twining perennial p&nt producing thousands of eupa- 
torium like flowers; it well deserves a place in our 
gardens. 

Liatris, a very showy beautiful tribe ; a kind of bul- 
bous‘rooted plant ; seventeen species are noted as na- 
tives of our swamps, scattered through the United 
States and Canadas ; I shall note a few for the a. zs. 
collection. 

L. squarrosa, and L. scariosa, native of mountain 
meadows, from Virginia to Carolina. The roots of 


these two species are used as a cure for the bite of a| 


rattle snake ; the bulbs bruised and applied to the 
wound,’ while at the same time, they make a decoction 
of it in milk, which is taken inwardly (See Prenanthus 
serpentaria) ; the whole tribe is worthy of attention 
and cultivation. [a. .] 

Lupinus perennis, an elegant perennial plant, native 
of dry -hills, seatterred over certain parts of the coun- | 
try, from Canada to Elorida ; well worth cultivation. | 
Three or four sorts have been lately introduced from | 
the North West Coast, by Douglas. I shall notice par- | 
ticularly one kind that flowered with me last year, re- | 
quiring no sort of protection during the winter. 

L. pollyphyllus. The spike of elegant blueish pur- | 
ple flower, from two to three feet high; continued in | 
flower a month. I saved a few seed, and am in hopes | 
to make it generally known ; the other kind Lupinus 
bicolar flowered also; the flowers white and yellow, 
and very sweet scented. : 

Lupinus, or the annual kinds of Lupins, from the | 
south of Europe, has long been known to the gardens 
in Europe, seeds of which may be obtained from the 
principal seed stores. There are five or six sorts. 

Lychnis chalcedonica, flore pleno, or double scar- 
let lychnis ; a very showy beautiful scarlet perennial, | 
from Russia, long known and cultivated in every good 
flower garden; a little protection or covering with | 
leaves during winter is proper; indeed all the flower | 
beds are the better for it, taking away the covering as | 
soon as winter disappears. 

L. flos cuculi, or Ragged Robin, a native of Britain ; | 
the single common kind is worth little attention ;_ but | 
of late a beautiful double kind has been diffused through | 
our gardens, and makes a fine show. | 

Linnea borealis, named after the celebrated Lin- | 
naus, The plant is found abundantly in our swampy | 





woods, from Canada and on the swamps of the moun- 
tains from New-York to Pennsylvania ; a very curious 
cireumstance of its growing wild in this country, as 
well as through most of the northern regions of Eu- 
rope. Is it because all the world is the country of this 
great Naturalist, that nature shows her little favorite 
flower all over it? The flowers are white, tinged with 
red, any may generally be found in the moss ; a trail- 
ing plant, and will be treated with respect, I hope, “by 
every gardener, ‘ 

Lobelia cardinalis ; scarlet Cardinal flower; a 
beautiful plant with its bright scarlet flower ; the orna- 
ment of our swamps and brooks ; is wéll worthy a 
place in the flower garden, and may easily be cultiva- 
ted ; native from Canada to Carolina. [a. B.] 

I. syphilitica, blue cardinal flower; common in 
our low grounds, and on the banks of rivers, near 
springs ; from New-York to Carolina; is well worthy 
of cultivation, not only on account of its beauty, (al- 
though by no means as handsome as the former,) but 
| for its medicinal qualities particularly said to be effica- 
|cious in siphilis, and other disorders. Pursh says it 
| was introduced into Europe nearly two hundred years 
| 
| 





ago, for its grvat medicinal qualities. 

L. fulgens, a very beautiful large scarlet flowering 
perennial plant ; introduced from the Mississippi ; re- 
quires a little protection here—it is a beautiful plant. 

Monarda didyma, Oswego Tea; a native of the 
| high mountains of North Carolina, according to Me- 
chaux. It isa showy scarlet flower, and by the name 
of Robin Runaway, generally cultivated in the gar- 
| dens. 

M. kalmiana, native, in boggy woods, in black rich 
soil, near Onondaga, and Oswego, New-York ; it is 
rvery like the former in color, and quite as easily culti- 
vated. 

M. fistulosa, flowers purplish ; and several other 
sorts, all easily cultivated if once introduced. 

Mimulus, or monkey flower ; a very curious spe- 
cies of this genus introduced from the North West 
Coast latterly ; is well deserving a place in the gar- 
dens, it is called Mimulus muschatus, and has a very 
strong smell of musk; and may with propriety be 
called the musk plant; it is quite hardy. 

Mimulus rivularis, from the same place, has a large 
yellow flower, with a large scarlet spot, which makes 
it have a pretty appearance when in flower. 

(nothera, or Tree Primrose, of which there are 
several very beautiful species, natives of this country. 

(. grandiflora, a very handsome plant with large 
yellow flowers. 

®. linearis, fraserii,and several other sortsclaim a 
place im the garden for their beauty. 

Paonia. ‘The Peony has long claimed a choice 
place in the flower garden ; with its very large double 
crimson flowers, remaining in the garden without trou- 
ble. Of late years some new and beautiful kinds have 
been obtained from China and Siberia which are quite 
hardy. 

P. officinalis fl. pleno albo, double white witha lit- 
tle tinge of blush; a variety of the European kind 





| mentioned before :— 


P. albiflora, candida, white Chinese Peony, pure 
white. 

P. albiflora whitleji, double white Chinese Peony, 
beautiful. . 

P. albiflora humei, large double rose do. do. yery 
large. 
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P. albiflora flagrans, double sweet scented do. do. 
All these kinds ‘are indispensable in all good gardens ; 
they make the greatest ornament and are all perfectly 
hardy. 

Papaver somniferum, the large garden poppy, from 
which opiumand laudanum are made. Thisisan annu- 
al plant and easily cultivated from seeds, many beauti- 
ful varieties of colors, with double flowers, are pro- 
duced, and are well worth cultivating for their beauty, 
as well as for an article of commerce. 

Papaver bracteatum, a perennial plant ; the flowers 
are very large, of a beautiful scarlet color; when in 
flower has a very imposing appearance and is perfec:ly 
hardy. 

Petunia nyctaginiflora, a plant newly introduced, to 
this country ; the flowers are large, white, and sweet 
scented, much like the mirabiles or marvel of Peru; 
it is very hardy, and easy of cultivtion, flowering most 
all the summer ; an acquisition to our gardens. 

Pinks, (Dianthus,) or Garden Pinks. The Pink 
and its various varieties are well known to the gar- 
dens. The florists have many beautiful sorts some 
of them with great names, and high prices; they are 
deservedly great favorites, and ever will be so on ac- 
count of their beauty and fine scent. They are the 
pride of June, are easily cultivated, and very hardy. 
The China Pink, Dianthus Chinensis is raised from 
seeds, and flowers the first year, although the roots 
will stand several years. There are many beautiful 
varietics raised from seed, and with care will gener- 
ally produce the same kinds again. (See Carnation.) 

Primula vulgaris, or common Primrose, native of 
Britain. It does not stand our winters without pro- 
tection under frames. The double flowering kinds of 
which there are three or four kinds, are very beautiful. 

Primula polyanthus, a choice forest flower, of 
which a great many fine sorts are named in the florists’ 
catalogues ; they are very beautiful, but require the 
protection of frames and glasses in this country. 

Podophyllum peltatum, May apple, by some called 
Mandrakes ; native in shady wood, generally on moist 
geound; New-England to Carolina; flowers white, 
the fruit is the size of a plum, and eatable. It is a cu- 
rious plant with long palmited leaves, and is worth a 
place in the garden, being easily cultivated. 

Polygala Senega, Seneka snake root; native on 
the sides of hills, and in dry woods, in Canada, and 
throughout the Alleghany mountains : mucli used in 
medicine, and on that account a plant or two should be 
introduced in the medical department. 

Prenanthes serpentaria, lion’s foot,and ratile snake 
weed ; native onthe mountains of Virginia and Caro- 
lina found also in Jersey, a valuable medical plant. I 
extract the following from Pursh’s Flora as worthy of 
attention ; flowers from August to October ; about 
two feet high; flowers pale purple. ‘ This plant is 
known by the inhabitants under the name of Lion’s 
foot, and is in high esteem in curing the bite of the 

“rattle snake, 

‘‘During my travels throught he mountains of Virgi- 
nia, 1 had an opportunity of being a witness to the effi- 
cacy of this remedy. A man living in cove moun- 
tains, near the sweet spring, was bit in the foot by a 
Moccasin Snake, a species considered the most dan- 
gerous. An inflammation and swelling of his whole 
lez took place immediately ; but by taking the milky 
juice of this plant, boiled in milk, inwardly ; and ap- 

plying to the wound the steeped leaves, which were 


~ 


very frequently changed, he was cured in a few days.” 
(Pursh’s Flora, page 499, vol. ii.—S ginesia Equa- 
lis.) The plant should be eT te every gar- 
den, the whole plant with its curious sinuated, palma- 
ted leaves, and the flowers growing in bunches, is in 
itself sufficiently interesting as an ornament to the 
garden independent of its medical qualities. 

Phlox. This isa very beautiful tribe of American 
perennial flowering plants ; 16 species are enumerated 
and all of them worthy a place in the flower garden ; 
most of the species are natives of the southern states ; 
but they bear cultivation in any part of the United 
States, being perfectly hardy. 

Phlox setacea, or moss Pink, a beautiful little spread- 
ing plant ; and when in flower, the plant is completely 
covered with the blossoms, which are pale rose colored 
with a purple star in the centre. 

P. paniculata : flowers purple, stem from three to 
four feet high. ¢ 

P. undulata, a beautiful plant, resembling the for- 
mer, but later; flowers same color as the former. 

P. pyramidalis, flowers a beautiful purple; the 
plant not so tall as the two former species. 

P. latifolia, flowers purple and large. 

P. maculata, flowers purplish violet, er purple ; 
stem spotted with brown dots. 

P. sygpeolens, flowers white, sweet scented and 
beautiful” I have frequently seen a purple variety,and 
sometimes on the same plant. 

P. carolina, flowers beautiful pale purple, the size 
of P. suaveolens. - 

P. glaberrima, flowers deep purple. 

P. speciosa, iiowers white with a purple centre. 
They appear in such abundance that they cover the 
shrub. ‘This species was found on the plains of Co- 
lumbia by M. Lewis. 

P. aristata, flowers red and sometimes white. 

P. divaricata, flowers purplish blue ; plant of low 
growth. 

P. ovata, flowers beautiful reddish blue. 

P. stolonifera, flowers blue, with a purple centre, 
The whole tribe are eesy of cultivation, and will grow 
in any part of the garden. 

Polemonium cavruleum, or Greek Valerian ; a very 
pretty perennial flowering plant; native of England, 
and worthy of & good spot in the flower garden ; there 
is a variety with white flowers from the same country. 

Polemonium reptans ; native in the mountains, on 
the side of rich hills of Pennsylvania; flowers ‘sky 
blue. 

Ranunculus asiaticus, a great florists flower, who 
enumerate hundreds of varieties introduced from the 
Levant. Nothing can exceed, in magnificence, a fine 


‘l\ bed of Ranunculuses of all colors, shades, and tints ; 


but the same difficulty attends their cultivation in this 
country as said before of Anemones. I would advise 
the same kind of management. (See Anemone.) 

R. aconitifolius plenus, double white mountain Ra- 
nunculus, or Fair Maids of France ; this beautiful 
little white flower is rather shy of cultivation here, 
and can scarce be kept at all ; it might be treated in 
the same way as the Asiatic Ranunculuses, but still, 
being a mountain plant, our summers are too long and 
hot for it. The roots frequently rot in summer. 

Rhezia virginica, and two or three other beautiful 
sorts, natives, from New-York to Carolina; ought to 


, 


be introduced to the American border. [a. B.] 





Rheum palmatum, Turkey Rhubarb; a very val- 
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uable medicinal plant, at present very scarce, but ought 
by all meansto be generally cultivated. The rhubarb 
sold in the shops is from inferior kinds, generally of 
the two following species ; this kind may be*known 
from the others by its large palmated or hand-shaped 
leaves. 

R. rhaponticum, and R&R. tartaricum. 
kinds are the rhnbarb sold by the druggist, imported 
from India, but are very inferior to tie trae Turkey, 
palmated kind. The plants are perfectly hardy, and 
there is little need of importing rhubarb ; the plants 
produce seeds well, and any quantity may be raised 
in this country ; they are as hardy as dock roots. 

R. wundulatum, compactum, hybridum. These 


These two 


three kinds are generally cultivated, and tho stems of 


the leaves used for tarts, which are very fine eating, 
byjsome preferred to gooseberry tarts. They are 
worth cultivating for culinary purposes. 

Rudbeckia purpurea, a very ornamental showy pe- 
rennial ; flowers large, rays purple, centre brown, na- 
tive on the mountains from Virginia to Florida. 

R. fulgida ; rays dark orange colored, centre deep 
purple; native, mountains and woods, from Pennsy!l- 
vania to Carolina. The above, with several other 
fine sorts, may obtain a place in the garden; they are 
easily cultivated. 

Sarracenia purpurea, side saddle flower ; a native 
of our swamps, gencrally abounding with water; as 
it isa very curious plant the leaves resemblé pitchers, 
and are Usually full of water. The flower has a cu- 
rious appearance. The plant may be grown in wet 
moss for their curiosity, occasionally watered. 

Solidago, or Golden rod; of which there are a 
great many native sorts; these, with the asters, con- 
stitute the principal flowers of the fall. In Europe 
they find a place in the flower gardens; we have them 
here wild all over the country. 

Sanguinaria Canadensis, or Blood root; the flow- 
ers are white, the root of a blood red ; it is used in 
medicine, and worth attention ; a native of the woods 
in low places from Canada to Florida. 

Scutellaria lateriflora, skull cap ; the flowers are 
small, blue, and grow in racemes, orlong bunches. As 
this is the famous plant said to be a,certain cure for 
hydrophobia, or bite of a mad dog, and as there are 
several other species scattered over the country, the 





| vania to Georgia; flowers white, a very elegant plant, 
| quite hardy. 

| WSpirea lobata, a beautiful perennial plant, flowers 
lred, in large clusters ; native in meadows, Virginia to 
| Carolina, quite hardy ané@ easily cultivated. 

Spirea trifoliata, native in shady woods, and on 
| bogs, from Canada to Florida, principally in the moun- 
| tainous partsthereof; flowers large, white and showy, 
| and easily cultivated. bt 
f'radescantia Virginica, an old residenteof the gar- 
|dens, carried from this country to Europe, two hun- 
| dred years ago, and esteemed for its curious blue flow- 
ers. There are two pretty varieties, one with pure 
white flowers. 

Tradescantia rosea, flowers, rose colored, and very 
handsome; a native of Carolina and Geergia; but 
quite hardy here and readily cultivated. 

Trilium. The Trilliums are a curious and beau- 
tiful tribe, very ornamental. The flowersare univer- 
| Sally of three petals, and the leaves grow in threes; 
| called by Botunists-trifoliate—probably from this cir- 

cumstance, the name Trillium is derived ; being all 
native of shady woods and swamps. They are culti- 
vated in the common garden soil, and ought therefore 
to be planted in the American border. I shall enu- 
| merate all the known species, some or ether of the 
| kinds may be found in all our low woody swamps, or 





lon the borders of them. 

| QT. sessile, native from Pennsylvania to Carolina ; 
| flowering in April and May; the flower a dark choc- 
olate brown; very purple. 

7’. petiolatum, not generally known here ; the plant 
was found by M. Lewis, on the waters of the Koos- 
koosky ; flowers resemble the first species; leaves 
very much like plantago major. 

7’. pictum,native of high mountains from Canada to 
Carolina, in bogs; flowers with purple veins at the 
| bottom; berry scarlet. 

T’. ovatum, native of Columbia River; diseovered 
by M. Lewis ; not much known here ; flowers pale 
purple. ; 

T’. cernum, native in shady, rocky situations, from 
Pennsylvama to Carolina, particularly on the banks of 
the Schuylkill, near Philadelphia; flowers in May ; 
petals white ; berries purple. ‘This may be consider- 
ed the largest of the genus. 

T’. erectum, native in boggy soil, Pennsylvania to 

















true kind may be distinguished from the others by the 
description of the flowers, growing in racemes ; the | 
plant is found generally in meadows, and by the side | 
of brooks, from Canada to Carolina; the flowers ap- 
year from July to September, and plants may be ta- 
up with a good ball of earth, and planted in a sha- 
dy part of the garden. They are easily cultivated, 
also, by see's. va 

Spigelia Marvlandica, pink root; a beautiful pes! 
rennial, with large scarlet flowers; native from Ma- 
ryland to Carolina, on the edges of woods, in rich 
moist soil ; this plant is highly deserving a place in the 
garden, although it requires protection here during the | 
winter ; it is, and has long been, highly esteemed, and 
the roots under the name of pink root, sold in the shops | 
as a certair cure for worms in children. 

Spiraea filipendula pleno, a beautiful double, white, | 
flowering pérennial, native of Britain. 

Spirea ulmaria, Meadow sweet, queen of the mea- | 
dows; also native of Britain, both deserving a place 
in the garden for its sweet flowers. 

Spirea aruncus, native of the mountains, Pennsyl-} 








Carolina; flowers in May, dark purple, sometimes 
white, changing to red, with ared germ; berries al- 
most black. 

ZT’. pumilum, native of Pine woods in Carolina ; 
flowers deep flesh color. 

ZT’. obovatum, native of Canada near Montreal; 
flowers dark rese colored, probably white when first 
opening, 

T. pendulum, native of the mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania ; flowers April and May ; petals of a dirty white 
with netted veins. 

7’. grandiflorum, on the mountains and rocky banks 
of rivers, Virginia to Carolina; flowers in May, large, 
white ; berries dark purple. 2 

Veronica spicata, tléwers blue, in long spikes, and 
a very pretty perennial; native of Europe. 
flowers white, growing in 
spikes ; and handsome; native onthe mountains and 
hills, in sunny exposures, in many parts of the coun- 
try. There is a variety said to grow in the mountains 
in Virginia, with purple flowers, and growing very tall, 


Veronica Virginica, 
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Verbena bracteosa, a beautiful little perennial, of |double purple. 7th, Camellifora, a beautiful double 
low growth, and covered with handsome light purple| orange. 8th, Prince Leopold, a beautful double, 
flowers; native in Kentucky, and the Lilinois; quite|dark purple’ 9th, Pulchella, a double light purple. 
hardy, and easily cultivated. 10th, rubella, a double red. 11th, French bright yel- 

Viola odorata, sweet violet; the pride and orna- | low, a lively yellow with reddish centre, very showy. 
ment of the spring ; ; perfuming our gardens with their | 12th, Sulphur superb, a most beautiful and full double 
fragrance ; flowers white ; native of Britain. |yellow, very regular. 13th, Alata triflora, rather 

Viola odorata, flore pleno purpurea, the double blue | dwarf, about three feet high, flowers double, and gen- 
sweet violet requires protection in the winter ; but their jer ally growing in threés. 14th, Princess victoria, this 
fragrance and beauty deserve a little trouble ; the/is a very dwarf sort, growing about two feet high, and 
double white variety is not so well known here, but praglucing flowers all over the plant; a very desira- 
ought to be introduced. Of American violets there| ble kind. “The roots, when planted, ought to havea 
are above twenty sorts; many of them should be cul- P good rich border, and the tall kinds ought to have 
tivated. good stout poles, well let down in the ground, to tie 

Yucca filamentosa, a very stately plant, with spikes |up the stems as they grow up, or the high winds 
would break them down. _ 





of large white bell flowers, growing from six to eight 
feet high; a native from Virginia to Florida; the 
plant is easily cultivated, and very hardy. 

Dionea muscipula, Venus’ fly trap. ‘This little del-| Lilium candidum, or common white lily; a well 
icate curious plant, with leaves in the form of a rat} known and ever esteemed jnhabitant of all the gardens, 
trap, which spring up and catch the poor flies that} esteemed for its long, white, sweet sceated flowers, 
trespass upon them. The flowers are pretty large L. bulbiferum, orange lily, now almost superceded 
for so small a plait; native of moss bogs in North] by the next species, 

Carolina, and has not been found, I believe, in any L. tigrinum, tiger spotted lily ; native of China, but 
other part of the country. very readily cultivated and quite hardy. The flowers 

Bu.sovs Roors.—I shall enumerate such kinds as} are very large and beautiful, red and spotted, the in- 
are most worthy of attention, and generally cultivated | side of the flower having the variety of color of the 


in our gardens; many of them are well known und | spotted Tiger; hence the name. 


Livizs. 


need little description; but I wish to call particular] Z. superbum, native of all our meadows from Can- 
. - . “ae ee | re — @ . . 

atiention to some of our native lilies, which may be!ada to Virginia, a very superb lily; the flower spike 

had for the trouble of digging up and planting. | often seven or eight feet high, and having from twenty 


Hyacinth and Tulips, of which florists enumerate | to fifty flowers’; a beautiful lily, as it is a native of 
hundreds of varieties by the fanciers : they are import-| black swampy soil, it ought to be planted in the 
ed from Holland every year; a choice flower garden| American border. 
ought to be ornamented with them. L. Canadense, the flowers are more inclined to yel- 

Narcissus, several species and varicties. ilow, and do not roll back like the former species, in 

Crocuses, Crown Imperials, Amaryliis, &c. other respects much like it; more frequently found in 

Polianthes tuberosa, called Tuberoses, have benu- Canada, butis found as far down as Virginia ; same 
tiful sweet scented white flowers, sending up a spike | treatment as the former. [a. B.] 
of flowers three feet high, and perfuming the air I. Catesbai, a very pretty little southern species ; 
native from Virginia, but more frequently in Carolina, 


around them; the roots should be taken up in the fall and 


kept dry,until May, when they should be planted again ;| in low sandy meadows: ‘The flowers scarlet, spotted 

the frost will kill the roots if left out in the garden, with yellow and brown; probably will require a little 
Dahlia, or Georgiana. This is a most splendid,! protection here from our severe ffosts. 

showy tribe of flowers, and the florists in Europe enu- L. pennsylvanicum, native of Pennsylvania and 


merated hundreds of varieties, but as the choice double} Virginia. Flower scarlet yellow at the bi ise, with 


kinds are the only ones worth attention, and as new | dark spots. 

sorts appear of finer quality, the old kindsare reject-| 2. philadelphicum, native in woods and meadows, 
ed to give room for their new comers. The rvots| from Canada to Virgiaia, a beautiful low plant about 
should be taken up, and receive the same attention as| three feet high, flowers large scarlet, yellow near the 
the Tuberose roots mentioned before, namely, to plant} bottom with dark spots; most generally found with 
them in the spring and take them up in November, as! one flower, sometimes with two or three, not so fre- 
the frost will kill them; the root was. first carried to} quent; this species may be known from any of the 
Europe from Mexico; hence, America claiins their | others by the petals ending at the bottom narrow, or 
origin. As a few names of some of the finer kinds) as it is called, clawed (unguiculatus.) 


cultivated here, might be acceptable, I subjoin a list Grythronium lanceolatum,denscanis, or yellow dog’s 
of a few kinds that flowered here last summer as de-| tooth, violet ; native in woods near the roots of trees, 
serving of notice. very abundant from Canada to Virginia; flowers ear- 


Double Dahlia; 1st gloria florum supreme, grows | ly in May ; the reots are very smail, about the size 
taller than any other kind I have seen, about fifteen and shape of a dog’s tooth, and not very easy to be 
feet high, flowers very large and double, of a fine| found, except when they are in flower. The leaves 
rose red color. 2d, Beauty supreme, very double, not | are curiously spotted. 
quite so tall as the former, flowers red, with a litile There are a number of other beautiful native plants 
white. 3d, Purple superb, a very beautiful double | that are worthy of cultivation, but I am afraid by giv- 
purple, grows pretty high. 4th, Miller’s George the | ing a larger list, J] might intimidate the young garden- 
ith, this hasa very fine rich scarlet color, not quite so|er. Atsome other time [ may enlarge the list. I 
tall asthe former. 5th, Sans rivale, not quite so fine | hope to succeed in introducing to the notice of our 
a scarlet as the former. Gih, Speciossissima, a fine! youth, a taste for the cultivation avd study of the 
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beautiful production of our native Flora. On exami- 
nation of the above list, the American reader will 
probably be surprised to find that more than three 
fourths of the beautiful flowers so highly prize] in Eu- 
ropean gardens, are actually natives of his own coun- 
try, and many of them perhaps growing on his own 
farm. Many of the kinds destined for the border, 
which I call the American border, are very highly es- 
teemed in Europe, and can scarce be kept there with 
all their care. As botany, particularly the medicinal 
part; should be familiar to all our students of medi- 
cine, as well as Doctors of Divinity, and Doctors of 
Law, and why not to all our vouth generally? And 
here 1 would particularly remark, learn the plants 
by their proper names ; they may seem rather difficult 
at first, but custom will render them quite familiar. 
You will then have the satisfaction of knowing that all 
nations can understand you, as the names are univer- 
sally known in all countries, and get over the difficulty 
which often exists of calling the same plant by differ- 
ent names, causing confusion at home, and being to- 
tally unuintelligible abroad; some of the common 
technical names in use, are generally invented by the 
first settlers, or the Indians ; rather come up to the 
universal standard of the scientific names at once, not 
descend to the common barbarous names of the igno- 
rant ; and if you only learn the properjname and cha- 
racter of a planta day, you will soon acquire a fund 
of useful knowledge, which the more you are acquaint- 
ed with, the more you will wishto know. The study 
is innocent, healthy, and instructive to the mind. To 
conclude, many of the names of our fruit trees and 
shrubs are now commonly called by their proper 
names, such as Magnolia, Azalia, Andromeda, Rho- 
dodendron, &c. ‘The task is easier than may be ge- 
nerally supposed ; and it will raise the American cha- 
racter, A country abounding with Flora’s finest 
gifts, ought to possess a people worthy of it. If any 
thing I have said, or may say, shall contribute to this 
desirable acquirement, I shall be amply compensated 
for having bestowed my mite towards it. If oppor- 
tunity should occur, and my time permit, I intend to 
take up the subjectgf Fruit Trees, and to make a se- 
lectionof choice kinds for the garden, from the Babel 
of names, three fourths of which may be dispensed 
with, A select assortment of valuable kinds only, 
should be cultivated; the same soil and the same 
care will produce the finer sorts that are required for 
the inferior, 

How to prepare a border, called the American Bor- 
der for the reception of such plants in the list marked 
A. B. 

ist. The border should face directly to the North, 
the south side screened from the sun by a close board 
fence, 2d, The soil should be taken out one foot 
deep and carted away ; the border about five feet 
wide. 3d. Prepare a composition of soil to fill up 
the border about fourteen or fifteen inches high; get 
from the low parts of the mountains, rotten vegetable 
black mould, which may be found every where in hol- 
lows and near rocks; and about the same quantity of 
black swamp mould, if a little sandy all the better, if 
not, add to it about one eighth of good clean river sand, 
and about one fourth of very rotten manure ; mix this 
composition well together by turning it over three or 
four times ; and then fill up the border about three in- 
ches higher than before. On the back part of the 


mias, Andromedas, &c,, with several other beauti- 
ful shrubs from the swamps; when the border is 
planted it may be covered with the sphagnum, or 
swamp moss, which will preserve the rovts from frost, 
as well as to keep the roots moist. While on the sub- 
ject of borders, I would advise a border to be kept 
for plants of a medicinal character only, where all 
the plants useful in Domestic Medicine may be kept ; 
and let every plant be labelled with the proper name, 
so as to make every one in the family acquainted with 
it; this may be very important, lest mistakes should 
occur, when wanted for use in ahurry. The best la- 
bels are made out of pine or cypress shingles ; if rub- 
ed over with white lead the name may be written with 
a black lead pencil when wet, and will last for years. 

This border might be either on the east or west side 
of the garden, about seven feet wide, each kind kept 
at a proper distance from each other. 

Micnaet F oy. 
New- York, Feb. 1831. 





[For the New-York Farmer. ] 
Arr. XXXII—The Fire Blight. By 8. Rey- 


NOLDS, 


Of all the misfortunes that 1 have experienced in 
cultivating Fruit Trees, none has been so great as the 
Fire Blight. This disease always makes its appear- 
ance when the leaves are full grown, and not unfre- 
quently when the limbs are loaded with fruit. The 
leaves upon the branch effected wilt in the same man- 
ner as if it had been severed from the tree, and in a 
few days they die and become yellow ; yet they do not 
fall like autumnal leaves, but seem to adhere with in- 
creased firmness. The leaves, the bark, the alburnum, 
and heart wood, show death, and nothing but death. 
When dissected and examined with a large magnifying 
glass I never’could discover any cause. This disease, 
I believe never appears upon very young trees, atleast, 
I have never seen it upon any less than six or seven 
years old. The first summer it shows itself upon a 
tree one limb only sickens and perishes; but whether 
that limb is removed or not, next year others die by 
the same invisible hand. Now if the bark upon the 
trunk is examined, it willshow fatal marks of the pro- 
gressing malady, most commonly upon the side bearing 
the diseased limb, This dying or dead bark soon gen- 
erates little worms, which tempts the woodpeckers to 
perforate it with their bills, in search of their favorite 
food ; and many times these poor birds, without being 
heard in their own defence, have been wantonly shot 
for thus trespassing and destroying fruit trees. 

A few years are usually sufficient to destroy the 
whole fruit tree, and it dies lamented and without re- 
medy, notwithstanding all our pains and solicitude, 
*Tis true, some trees support a sickly and impoverish- 
ed life for many years, but in the end all become vie- 
tims to the destroying angel. 

In my orchard the apple and pear tree have alone 
been the subject of this complaint ; nor has a single 
tree that once showed its effects, ecaped final de- 
struction. The peartree is sooner and more frequent- 
ly destroyed than the apple, and it is quite useless to 
reset other trees of the same species in the place 
where these have failed, for they inevitably perish by 





border may be planted Rhododendrons, Azalias, Kal- 


the same cause. I am confirmed in the truth of these 
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remarks from a long and attentive observation. About 
30 years ago I selected a site for my orchard, con- 
taining abot four acres. The land was nearly level. 
Three fourths of it alluvial, and the remainder a dark 
gravelly soil. The surface was all rich, and equally 
productive of good crops, and I anticipated no diffi- 
culty in growing Fruit Trees upon every part of it.— 
My stocks were all taken from a nursery raised from 
the seed ; and were, in fact, fine and healthy plants. 
For several years they all flourished alike ; and when 
grafted continued to grow with rapidity,so that I began 
to think the reward of my labors near at hand, until the 
fatal blight began to appear upon some of my trees 
situated upon the upland. These all decayed and pe- 
rished within fifteen years, while those upon the inter- 
val or alldvial land. continued, as they now do, to 
flourish and bear abundantly. Being extremely desir- 
ous that every part of this field should support good 
trees, I caused large holes as big round asa wagon 
wheel to be dug two feet deep, and filled with a geod 
soil brought from a distance. I now discovered that 
the sub-soil was a bluish clay, full of small gravel 
and impermeable to the roots of vegetables ; but ho- 
ping the bed I had made would prove a preventive, I 
again planted fine young trees, and for six or more 
years they grew well ; but of late, one after the other 
has failed, and I expect shortly to lose them all. 


From witnessing these facts, I have come to the 
conclusion that ** The Fire Blight” is not occasioned 
by insects of any kind, as some eminent authorities 
have professed to believe ; for to me it seems impro- 
bable that so great an effect should be produced by an 
enemy so minute as to escape all our senses. Besides, 
is it not unfair to attribute this misfortune to insects, 
without being able, even with our best glasses, to de- 
tect any of them in the work of destruction? Might 
we not as well impute it to witchcraft, or some un- 
friendly demon? 


Insects it is true are often injurious to our trees, 
and to their fruit; but in what instance are they invi- 
sible or concealed from a patient research. ‘* The 
** tumors on the plum and Morello cherry, which in 
** some districts have operated to the almost entire ex- 
“tinction of these valuable fruits’ are undoubtedly 
owing to the puncture of an insect, for the sole pur- 
pose of depositing an egg, to propagate their species ; 
for if the knotty excrescences on these trees are exa- 
mined while in their green and recent state, they will 
each be found to enclose an embryo-chrysalis, similar 
to the curculio that destroys the fruit of those trees. 
But where is the mystery or hidden malignancy in all 
this? Nor can I believe that repletion, the solar rays, 
or electricity produces this evil ; for if either of these 
causes operated in this case, young trees in the nursery 
would not escape.as they invariably do. I have 
therefore no hesitation in ascribing the whole misfortune 
to the nature of the sub-soil. That pears are sooner 
affected by an unhealthy sub-soil is evidently owing to 
their having more and stronge. tap-shaped roots than 
apple trees ; of course they quicker approach the 
sour impassable clay, where if they absorb any thing 
it is a deadly poison to the brant hes with which they 
commuuicate ; and this accounts for the fact, that trees 
are usually several years decaying before they perish 
with this disease, as all the roots do not at first come 
in contact with the evil. If my conjectures are right, 
in planting an orchard, we should pay more attention to 


the sub-soil than any other circumstance ; for wher. 
that is bad, no subsequent treatment can. supply a re 
medy. S. Rexnoups. 











[For the New-York Farmer.] 
Axt. XXXIII.—Retrospective Criticism. 

Sir—In the December number of the New-York 
Farmer, page 295, under some editorial remarks in 
reply to “‘ D.” of Saratoga County, you say, “For the 
encouragement of D., we would state the following. 
One of the Horticultural Societies, recently formed 
in this State, was set on foot and put in a train of for- 
mation by one individual, who was unknown as the 
mover, but rather considered as one who readily ad- 
vocated the undertaking.” 

In behalf of several Horticaltural friends, readers 
of the New-York Farmer, yielding in zeal to none in 
favor of Horticultural Societies, you are asked to pub- 
lish this, and to name the Horticultural Society above 
alluded to, with the ‘ individual,’ whose unseen effi- 
ciency has been crowned with such signal success. 

Your Journal, Sir, is increasing in interest and 
value. The last, No. 12, for 1830, is the best we 
have seen. ‘* W.,’ your Middlesex correspondent, fur- 
nishes a good article.* Your extract from Loudon’s 
Magazine, on the generation and destruction of insects, 
is excellent ; and the more so, because it indicates, in 
you, a mind open to discussion of facts. ‘J. B.G.,’ 
following up the remark, has well chastised Mr. Wilson, 
‘D.’ is perfectly right in estimating the ‘ importance 
and want of Agricultural Associations in the state of N. 
York.’ ‘ D. T.,’ as usual, is instructive and amusing’; 
and ‘ N. N..’ in his exposition of the principles of go- 
vernment, has told a very amusing Rat Story, which, 
withal, is as instructive as it is amusing. Passing over 
other things, the last number of your volume of last 
year, is a very good one, and we look forward to the 
forthcoming, with pleasing anticipations, much dispo 
sed to wish you success, 

SeveraL Supscripers, 

Jan. 12, 1831. 

Remarks.—The ‘ individual’ alluded to was either 
the neighbor and friend of him who penned the 
above article, or it was himself, or perhaps both. We 
had the information, however, from his friend. To 
encourage ‘D.’ was our only object in making the re- 
mark; and, therefore were not particular, neither laid 
we any stress on the fact,who was the individual.—£d, 





[For the New-York Farmer.] 


Art. XXXIV.—Fattening Hogs with boiled Food. 
By A Screntiric Farmer. 





The remarks of Mr. Buel, on the advantages of 
cooking the feed for fattening Hogs, in the No. of 
your Journal for Dec. 1830, certainly merits morggt- 
tention than the subject will be likely to receive. So 
long since as in 1803 or 4, I had practical experience 


*He may find, however, and probably will afver a few years, 
that his plan of Green Dressing will not succeed so well, because 
something else will be wanting. Let him then strew quick lime 
on the clover, wet with dew, and turn it in, well whitened with 
lime. I have tried this, A. S. F. & G. 
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of this benefitin fattening what was then called a ve- 
ry mammoth of a hog, neat weight of meat about six | 
hundred and fifty pounds: 

After having slain my stock of pork for a.farm, late | 
in;December, on riding by a neighbor’s, three or¢fout 
miles from home, in the eastern part of Columbia 
County, I discovered a very large framed hog caper- 
ing around the fields, his hair sleek, and concluded he 
had just escaped from the stye. On giving notice, the 
owner told me the story of this hog; which was that 


this had been the second attempt to fatten him, and | 


”? 


that the hog ‘‘ would only grow, and not fatten,” for 
which reason he had concluded to give him another 
wintering, and bad just turned him out of the stye, 
having done so the fall before. On going to examine 
his other hogs, I found they had been supplied with 
plenty of good sound corn in the ears, and cold water 
from a running brook. [I tried to persuade the owner 
to ddopt my plan with this hog, and feed him on corn 
meal boiled, but he soon stuck up his nose at the idea 
of making ‘‘ hasty pudding, for his hogs!” As my 
effort to persuade him was ineffectual, he finally made 
me an offer of his hog, to try the plan myself, confi- 
dent, as he said, that I would fiad it altogether unsuc- 
cessful. 

To make the story as short as possible, I bought the 
hog, for less than what the owner called the value of | 
the corn he had eaten, put him into a warm stye, par- | 
titioned from a horse stable, and the next day com- 
menced feeding him with hasty pudding, as iny neigh- 
bor called it, made of corn meal and a mixture of boil- | 


| communicate dto Mr. Buel, the writer of the Albany 


| County Agricultural Report, by 
A Screntiric Farmer. 





Art. XXXV.—Peach Trees. By D. T. 

The subject of the Yellows in Peach trees has been 
| discussed and illustrated by N. Darling ina clear and 
logical manner. He has doubts of W. Prince’s the- 
ory, however, (which I hold to be the best,) and if it 
be allowable to repeat facts published within the last 
year, I would add some remarks. 

Previous to the year 1824 I had neverseen a peach 
tree with the yellows in this part of the Stafe of New- 
York. The ancient trees standing in the old Indian 
clearings had eseaped untouched by this malady ; and 
the Egeria exitiosa had only diminished their vigor by 
mechanical injuries. But in that year I planted some 
trees from one of the #lushing nurseries ; and ob- 
serving some of these to be of feeble growth, without 
suspecting the cause; and fearful of losing kinds so 
rare and high priced, | budded some into a most thrif- 
ty stock in the nursery, and some into thrifty trees in 
jmy peach orchard. On the young stock two buds 
took but never sprouted ; and in less than a year that 
| stock dwindled like the tres whence the buds were tak- 
en, and died. Every tree in my peach orchard so bud- 
| ded, has been long since dead; and no other peach 
| tree has died in that orchard. 


| [For the New-York Farmer.] 
} 





ed potatoes, with now and then some pumpkins. This| The experiments of N. Darling have given a dif- 
was done in a large kettle set in an arch, one boiling ferent result; and it would be hard to account for this 


of which would last hima week. The hog soon be- 
gan to fatten very fast, and to satisfy my neighbor who | 
often called to see him, I kept an exact account current | 
of his feed. He f fattened astonishingly. On the last | 
of the next June, having kept him very cool over night | 
and without food for 18 hours, I had him sl. aughtered | 
before sunrise ; and after hanging a little time, the | 
meat cooled by throwing on cold water, cut up and | 
thrown into pickle with the hams and shoulders. On 
the 3d of July I sent the meat to Albany by a trusty | 
kind man, just as it was laid down in a half hogshead. | 
He sold the meat readily, and brought me back on the | 
evening of the 4th of July, 640 odd York shillings | 
for so many pounds of meat from this hog, sold out 
of the pickle. This enabled me to close my account 
current, the result of which was a clear profit of about 
one third of the sum he produced me. These facts 
were all perfectly notorious at the tinve—for at that 
time this was a monster of a ‘“ porker,” as they say 
in Kentucky ; and I think was published in some news- 
paper; but I do not know of any one except myself, 
has persevered in this plan of feeding, or that the ex-| 
periment had any permanent effect on others. The 
farmers here have considered the perfection of pork 
making to consist in plenty of good sound yellow corn, | 
and clear cold water, and so they wi'l for aught that | 
I eo discover, judging by pastexperience. Yet you 


may, if you please, publish this, for, possib ly some one 
may not be too wise to take a hint, if hiat this long 
story may be called. 
all my pork on cooked food, and am confident that it 
has been done with one half of the quantity of corn 
that. would have been required, fed raw, on the cob. 
It is more than ten years since these facts were all 


For thirty years I have fattened | 





difference. However, I will detail a few more partic- 
ulars, 

In the few trees that I have seen with the yeHows, 
the virus appeared different in degree. Some } erish- 
led in one season; some in two; and I have a large 
tree in my fruit garden, which has stood there seven 
years, with most unequivocal sy mptoms of this mala- 
dy, which apparently might grow seven more, had I 
not determined on its extirpation. <A scientific neigh- 
bor, who procured cuttings, from one of my diseased 
trees, assures me that by continuing to bud from one 
thrifty stock to another, the poison seemed to be dilut- 
ed, and a healthy action in the variety has at last pre- 
vailed. 

I consider the yellows ia peach trees strictly analo- 


| gous to the gold or silver stripes, and gold and silver 


spots which beautify many ornainental shrubs. Such 
shrubs are observed to be more fecble and tender than 
the same kinds with green leaves. The following ex- 
tracts from Professor Bradley’s Treatise on Garden- 
ing, written more than a century ago, detail some in- 
teresting experiments, agreeing with all the preceding 


| statements, except that more of his plants recovered, 


and that none died. 
**T lately observed in a gentleman’s garden near 
Bristol, some plants of the Brazil Jasmine, which 


| were grafted upon the common jasmine whose leaves 


were strongly blotched with yellow ; the Brazil jas- 
mine by this means is so extremely tinged with yellow 
that there is hardly any green to be found in its 
leaves.” 

** T find by experience that when stripes of white or 


| yellow appeur in the bark, there is no remedy ; or in 
| other terms there is no possibility of ever getting the 
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stain out of the plant; though we were to inarch twen- 
ty healthful plants into it, and their juices were to cir- 
culate through it for twelve months; for all our return 
would besto find that it would infect and tinge the 
healthful plants with its distemper.” 

“ We find by inarching the striped jasmine into the 
plain or common sort that the malignity which causes 
the whiteness in the leaves of the first, mixes itself 
with the juices of the plants it is engrafted upon, and 
their leaves become tinged in some places with the 
white color.”’ 

“If we puta bud of the variegated sort into a plain 


jasmine ten or twelve feet above the ground, the pois- | 


on will reach the branches next the root.” 

*¢ Mr. Greening told me he had seen some Ash trees 
that had been inoculated with buds of a striped ash; 
and that though the buds had not sprouted, the shoots 
of the budded trees before the inoculations became 
striped.” 

I have in no instance seen this pollen communicat- 
ing the malady to other peach trees. Mine which perish- 
ed were small, and soon gone. My large tree may be too 
slightly affected to injure those adjacent. I have been 
careful not to plant any peach tree on the spot where 
a diseased one had stood. as 

Greatfield, Cayuga Co. N. Y. 2mo. 7, 1831. 


[For the New York Farmer. ] 
Arr. XXX VI1.—Remarks on the Curculio. By D. TT. 

I acknowledge the politeness of W. Witson in no- 
ticing my request in regard to the Curculio ; and the 
candor he has shown on that subject does him much 
honor, 

I have been endeavoring to collect some materi- 
als for a paper on this formidable insect, but these are 
It may be more useful to 


far from being completed. 
do know, however, in this 


mention the little that I 
stage of the inquiry, as it may stimulate others, than 
to wait till I could speak with more confidence. 

The 3d volume of Say’s Enromonoey, I have not 
examined, and know not its contents; but I suspect 
that our Curculio is exclusively American, and that 
we shall not find it in any European work. #I have 
doubts also whether the insect described by W. Wil- 


? 


son, as perforating a peach stone, is the same as those 
which prove so destructive to our smooth skin stone 
fruit. 

Soon after the blossoms are fallen from the plum 
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It is said that the worm escapes from the fallen fruit 
to the ground, and there remains during the winter. 

The fruit of an old pear orchard in a ‘pasture near 
Philadelphia, had been much infested by worms. At 
last the proprietor had it ploughed late in Autumn or 
in Winter, and scarcely a worm was seen the succeed- 
ing year. This effect was ascribed to the ploughing 
which turned the larve up to the frost. ay 

As an entomologist, I am solicitous that this insect 
should be figured and described, and its manners welt 
understood ; but as a cultivator of fruit, 1 have no 
anxiety onthe subject. I want no premium to.be pro- 
posed for its destruction, because I consider the prob- 
lem to be already solved. One of my friends has had 
plentiful crops of plums for eighteen years in succes- 
sion by keeping hogs in his fruit garden; yet trees 
within fifteen rods of that garden, have annually lost 
ull their fruit by the Curculio. Di FB. 





t 





| [For the New York Farmer.] 
E 


Arr. XX XVII.—Remarks on the Use of Salt Hay. 
By A Farmer. . 
Mr. Freer, In the last number of your paper there 
are some remarks upon “ Salt Hay,” extracted froma 
Massachusetts publication, and followed by a short 
note of yourown. Afler assenting to the opinions of the 
Massachusetts man, you request information from 
some of your Long [sland readers. *I am one of that 
| class, and have moreover had something to do with 
salt hay for twenty-five years past. It will not there- 
fore appear very arrogant if I assume to‘know some- 
thing about the matter; nor must you feel hurt if I 
venture to say that your opinions relative to it are sus- 
ceptible of correction. The article in question when 
cut at a proper time, and cured without being 
tided, or much rained upon, makes an excellent prov- 
Used in combination with straw and bottom 
stalks, it does mere for horn cattle, than would the 
same weight ef English hay. Having due reference 
to the position of the moon, salt hay may usually be 
secured without damage from the tide; and a man will 
cut and rake a wagon load for every day he works. 


ender. 


> 


Another important recommendation to this foddey is, 
that the ground on which it crows cannot be impover- 
ished. You are therefore spared the great trouble and 
expense of manure—you go on from year to year, and 
from age to age, cutting full crops of hay ; and when 
you, and your children have done, your grand children 








trees, we found our insect in considerable numbers| find the productive powers of their salt meadow una- 
tre ae 

among the branches; and on jarring the tree, they | bated. 

commonly drop, pretending to Ih de ud. Seve ral of You rt that s alt w i answer the purpose of salt 

“* I 7? > x | ‘ ' } ’ ; * . | 
my friends assure mathat they have watched the move-jhay. If you had said, that it will answer the purpose 
ments of the female; that her manner of depositing} of the salt h isin the salt hay, I should have 
. . . . . . y ] 1 * * , ' . . - 
the ees in the voung fruit is similar to that ofthe Cur- | igrecd with you; but when you substitute it for nour- 
culio nucum of Europe ; and that while engaged in this | tshment, I must be allowed to say that you are mis- 
> : . . , vi rn . . te P . a ih . i . = 
business she is not easily shaken from the tree, Phey|taken. Salt hay is nutricious, and is proved to be so 
have also removed the nit, and then the fruit healed} by the condition of animals fed upon it. 


with a scar. These worms when found in fruit near- 
ly ripe, are much larger than those described by W. 
iV; \ j ith " ner ; ly e 
Wilson. On conferring with several p rsons who hav 

examined our insect in Its winged state (for I have no 
specimen) we think its length is one fourth of an inch. 


The color is dark brown. 


The worms found in pears, plums, and apples were 


considered as the same species bw Dr: Tinton. 


| 
| 
| 


Where your New-England man goes to find farmers, 


who * spend half the Summer” in getting this kind of 
hay, I am at a loss to conjeciure; nor do L believe 
that we shall do him injustice, if we take him at his 


! 
which he does not understand. 

T in favor of .this 
kind of hay, which, though not of the first importance, 


word, a idling with a subject 


here is one further consideration 
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ought not to be overlooked—it keeps well in stacks ex- 
posed to the weather, and thus spares expense in build- 
ing. A barn costing six hundred dollars, will not cov- 
er more than forty or fifty tons of English hay. The 
rent of this barn will therefore be equal to a tax of 
ten or twelve shillings per ton upon the hay—to say 
nothing of the increased trouble in stowing, at a time 
of year when labor is high, and every farmer has a lit- 
tle more work on hand, than he knows how to do in 
season. I wish you to infer from this remark, that it 
will not answer to stack English hay out of doors—at 
least, it will not, here upon Long Island. 

If these informal observations should be thought de- 
serving of such honor, you may, if you please, give 
them a place in your next number. A Farmer. 

Feb. 11th 1831. 

Remarks by the Editor.—Onur respected correspon- 
dent has pointed out some very decided benefits of salt 
hay ; but we still think that salt, in a great measure, 
is a substitute. By this we do not mean that cattle can 
live on salt alone, as they can on salt hay, but that its 
beneficial effects in the stomach makes their other food 
produce additional nourishment. We by no means 
consider it as settled that the quantity of salt in the salt 
hay produces the same effect, as the same quantity | 
taken uncombined. When substances are combined | 
their qualities are more or less neutralized or changed. 
Experience alone can ascertain their relative effects. 
Salt, we should suppose, would be less expensive and 
more convenient to many Long Island farmers than salt 
hay. It is universally acknowledged, we believe, that 
milch cows kept principally upon salt hay are very se- | 
riously injured for milk. Is it nota fact that many | 
Long Island farmers injure their cows in this way 2) 
We believe too, that neither horses, cattle nor sheep, 
will touch salt hay in the season of pasture ; but they 
will eat salt voraciously either clear or dissolved and 
mixed with bran. In consequence of using salt hay 
in winter, have not the Long Islanders very generally 
been led to neglect giving salt in summer, the very | 
season when cattle need it the most? Do they not, by! 
using salt hay, make their winter fodder too dry and | 
astringent? and in summer, by neglecting to give salt, | 
render the green grass too laxative in its eflects? We! 
have never heard of any ill effects from the use of salt ; | 
but if observation had been more frequent and the | 
facts recorded, we are well persuaded that much inju- 
dicious management in the use of salt hay would be| 
manifest. 

We should be pleased to have from the writer of the 
above, or from other of our Long [sland friends, still | 
further information, particulurly on the effects of sub- | 
stituting, in winter, salt hay for succulent roots. 








[For the New-York Farmer.] 
Art. XX XVIITI.—Remarks on the Curculio. 
By J. B. G. 


Dear Sir—I for one, among your numeious read- | 
ers, was much pleased with the article on the Cureu- | 
lio, which appeared in the last No. of the Repository, | 
from tho pen of Mr. Wilson. When Mr. W. occu- | 
pies the columns of the Farmer with such information, | 
he may be said to confer a rich benefit on the public ; 
and I hope he will continue his remarks on those oth- 





venient, in language less scientific, (I allude to ex- 
tracts,) so as to be better understood by the mass of 
horticulturists. I must confess myself unable to iden- 
tify any insect with his description of the curculio.— 
The insect that has caused the destructi@n gf our 
fruits has evidently escaped his desciiption ; but to set- 
tle all further doubts concerning it, I send you the en- 
emy in person. Could you have a cut taken it might 
be some assistance toward its history. This is un- 
doubtedly a very different insect from any of Mr. 
W’s peach-stone riddlers, and is the same, described 
in part, by your worthy fellow-citizen 8. L. Mitchill, 
in the Gth vol. of the American Farmer, p. 183, in 
answer to N, Goodsell, Esq. Dr. M. says, ‘* when 
you broughc me, a few days ago, green and growing 
plums that had been invaded by an insect, I gave per- 
fect attention to the discourse you made, and the de- 
monstrations which accomranied it. Yougave me the 
most conclusive evidence »aat the skin of the young 
truit was divided by a sort of semi-circular incision or 
scratch ; that within or beneath it an egg or nit was 
deposited ; and that when the hatching process had 
gone fur enough, there was a worm or larve which 





had eaten its way to the surface of the stone, or woody 


ox containing the kernel. Thus, there was proof 
enough that the integuments had been penetrated, 
the rudiments of the destroyer inserted, and in seve- 
ral of the specimens, the grub or caterpillar was ac- 
tually devouring the pulp. As soon as I expressed a 
desire to know what the parent insect or ** imago” was, 
-you procured the creature, which you assured me had 
laid the egg, shy, retiring, and difficult to catch ; but, 
which, you had nevertheless, by your perseverance 
succeeded in seizing and securing on the tree, at 
Harlaem. 

“Tt instantly became a matter of business, or in- 
deed of duty for me, connected as I am, with Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Societies, to determine the 
Zoological character of the animal with whose history 
you had made me so far acquainted. 

“It belongs to Tetrameres, or Portebeco ; a sec- 
tion of the * Coleopterous order,’ having the forepart 
of the head lengthened into a sort of a muzzle mouth 
or proboscis, bearing the antenne or feelers. 

** The genus might seem, on superficial examination, 
to be the Brouchus,whose females are noted for laying 


}an egg in the germ, while yet tender and small, of li- 


guminous plants, cereal grains, palm, coffee, and seve- 
ral other seeds, where it feeds and undergoes its me- 
tamorphosis; forming on its exit the circular holes 
which we see in lentils, and more especially in peas. 
A more correct judgment, however, refers it to the 
tribe of Curculio, Charansen, or Weevil ; and to that 
section comprehending the individuals, whose antene 
or feelers are situated near the extremity of a short 
trump. They had scarcely proceeded further than 
this pointin the inquiry, when you brought me, from a 
neighboring plantation, a few miles out of town, the 
twigs of a cherry tree bearing fruit, assailed and injur- 
ed in a similar manner, by the semi-circular gashes or 
wounds ; and with it the living authorof the mischief. 
And now we know the enemy that mars our expecta- 
tions of enjoying tasteful fruit. LTexpect you and 
them to prosecute researches, until all its manners and 
habits shall be known, and a mode of preventing its ra- 
vaces shall be detected.” 

D:. M. further says, ‘the Curculio before us is not 


er insects which he has promised to do, though, if con- ‘ one of the twelve new, and until then, undelineated 
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kinds contained in the Entomological manual of insects 
published in 1797, in Latin, at Nuremberg, by my 
late correspondent, the distinguished Godfried Chris- 
tian Riech, Professor, &c.”’ 

I have no hesitation in saying that this is the insect, 
and the only insect worthy of notice, as an enemy to 
the fruit. It deposits its egg in the apple, pear, cher- 
ry, plum, apricot, peach, nectarine, &c., preferring 
the plum and nectarine, destroying them in this neigh- 
borhood, without any exception worth mentioning ; 
and many hundreds, I may say millions of bushels of 
apples, pears, peaches, &c, have the same fate annu- 
ally from this apparently insignificant insect. 

Yours, &c. a. Du Ge 

P.S. I notice a trifling error in my last communi- 
cation—stool for tool. 

Remarks.—We showed the specimens to Doctor 
Mitchill, who thinks they are a little larger than those 
described by him in the above communication. ‘They 
answer, howeVer, to the description, with the excep- 
tion of not having the antennz, which in all proba- 
bility have been broken off in preserving and transmit- 
ting them. In order to have had a cut of them, they 
should have been preserved more in their natural po- 


Ed. 


sition. 





Arr. xX xX Xx I xX.— Re marks on Farmers’ and Garden- 
ers’ Style of Writing. By the Eprror. 


Owing to the sway of custom, the ability to put 
thoughts on paper ina style suitable to interest and 
instruct the public, was almost universally conceded 
to those who were far advanced in scholastic litera- 
ture. But happily for the present age, the right of 
wielding the pen is, like liberty, more and more gene- 
rally acknowledged to be a privilege belonging to all 
classes of citizens. i 
opinion is the only imperishable foundation of gov- 


As unrestrained expression of 


ernments, so the unrestricted contribution of facts is 
the only guarantee of the correctness of theories, and 
the permanency of current principles in science. 

If the principles of rood Ww riting are derived from 
the stamps impressed by nature, th only exclusive 
prerogative of the scholar is to collect general rules, 
and then to decide when they are complied with, and 
when violated—but not to debar any class of individ- 
uals from exercising and developing their mental pow- 
ers. If so, then he who holds the plough, and he 
who handles the spade, have a right, and are under ob- 
ligations both to their Creator and their fellow men, to 
use the pen. The foundations, then, of good writing 
having their origin in nature and not in the schools, it 
may be proper to inquire if the situation and circum- 
stances of farmers and gardeners are favorable for the 
cultivation of atalent for writing. In arriving at this 
point it is requisite to consider what are some of the 
qualities of a good style. A fundamental one is clear- 
ness. To acquire this clear and distinct ideas are ne- 
cessary. 


facts derived from their own observation, it is plain 
that the productions of their pens will naturally pos- 
sess this quality. The whole effort of their minds 
will be to make themselves understood; and when 
their unostentations character is taken into view, it is 


On the supposition that the writings of 
farmers are principally confined to the statement of 





x 





easily perceived that their style, though unornamented, 
will be clear and concise. Their constitutional vigor 
and soundness of intellect will give strength, ano- 
ther excellence of style. This will be apparent when 
we compare their circumstances with those of profes- 
sional men. The latter, when obtaining an educa- 
tion, were, at stated periods, compelled to exhibit the 
productions of their pens. In order to do this, the 
mind was driven in quest, not only of ideas, but al- 
so of a subject. Hence the aid of imagination is 
courted ; and owing to an unfavorable state of the 
mind, or to deficiency in mental discipline, the ideas 
impress the mind more or less faintly and confusedly, 
and consequently the language is obscure, and the 
style enfeebled. Thus habituated, and frequently 
compelled in the discharge of his professional duties, 
to write in a lassitude of both mind and body, the man 
of education isin danger of acquiring a style replete 
with words, but not with matter of fact. The agricul- 
turist, on the contrary, confines himself to the narra- 
tion of facts, 2nd the description of operations that 
have occurred before his own eyes, and often through 
his own agency. In all these he takes a deep inter- 
est, and, consequently, the language he uses will be in 
accordance to the clearness of his views, and strength 
of his emotions. The advantages, then, which he has 
over the professional man, are, that he writes only 
when his mind and feelings are favorably excited ; 
and every scholar knows that pleasure and success in 
writing are intimately connected with these circum- 
stances. It only requires practice and care, there- 
fore,on the part of farmers and gardeners, leading 
to a ready command of words, and am appropriate use 
of them, in order to acquire a manly and handsome 
style. The acquisition of this, however, will be very 
much expedited by studying, and becoming familiar 
with, the beauties and defects of written compositions. 

We find the following compliment to practical gar- 
deners, in the preface to the last volume of Louden’s 
Magazine : 

‘** Something has been said by a learned author, Sir 
Henry Steuart, in his Planter’s Guide, of the igno- 
rance of gardeners generally : but that they are as a 
body, well informed in both the theory and practice of 
their profession, and very well able to communicate 
their information to others, the manner in which this 
magazine is supported by their contributions is a deci- 
ded proof. ‘The Essays on Cottage Gardening (Ar- 
ticles ILI. [V. and V., p. 167. to 208.), written in com- 
petition for certain prizes which we offered and have 
These essays are composed by gardeners 
who have had scarcely any education beyond what 
they have given themselves; and the essays published 
are only three out of ten, which were all nearly equal- 
ly well written. We might refer to many other arti- 
cles in this volume as proofs of the general intelligence 
of gardeners ; but having mentioned these essays, 
we will limit our remarks to them, and ask ary man, 
however learned or scientifié he may be, whether any 
thing can be more complete and systematic of its kind 
than the fourth of these essays?) We by no meansin- 
tend to flatter gardeners, so as to render them content 
with the knowledge whichthey already possess; we 
only wish to stimulate them to make every exertion to 
raise themselves to the highest possible grade in their 
profession. We must also be allowed to say, that the 
more our acquaintance with gardeners is increased, in 
consequence of conducting this Magazine and the Ma- 
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gazine caf Natural History y, the more we are aston- 
ished that men with so very defective a school edu- 
cation as is at present ge nerally obtainable by the class 
of society to which the parents of working gardeners 
belong, in Scotland, as well as England, should have 
been able to effect so much by reading, by observa- 
tion, and by attempts to commit their ideas to writing. 


This fact shows that a very considerable degree of 


mental cultivation is perfectly consistent with continu- 
ed bodily labour; and it enables us to look forward 
with confidence to a time (we trust not far distant) 
when all mankind shall have become intelligent and 
enlightened ; and when, in order to forward this desi- 
rable state of things, a degree of school education to 
children shall have become a necessary of life.” 

In our next we will resume the subject, and point 
out some of the rules for improving the style of wri- 
ting. 


» 

[The letter which follows was sent to, and read be- 
fore, the Horticultural Society of Albany, and by 
unanimous yote resolved to be sent to the New-York 
Farmer for publication, We have only time to say, 
that its perusal has added to our enthusiasm in the 
cause in which we are engaged.— Ed. | 


[For the New-York Farmer. ] 
Arr. XL.—WHorticultural Societies. Letter 
ALEXANDER Waxsu to James G. Tracy, Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the Albany County Horticul- 
tural Society. 


a 
i 


from 


Lansingburg, November 1830. 


a, 
Dear Sin :—I was informed some time since, that 
the Horticultural Society of Albany had placed my 
name among those constituting its committee of cor- 
respondence. An earlier acknowledgement of the 
honor thus conferred upon me was due to the Society, 
and wouid have been tendered were I not compelled 
to yield precedence to other concerns less valuable in 
my view, but to defer which [ was not at liberty. The 
pride excited inme on the occasion of the notice taken 
of me by the Society would have been still 
than it is, were I not sensible that the little 
which I can lay claim has been overrated. 

I avail myself of a temporary relaxation from my 
usual avocation to indulge in observations ona subject, 
which although not connected with my regular or or- 
dinary pursuit, is yetheld by me in high regard. The 
knowledge acquired by individual Horticulturists in 
this State, is undoubtedly considerable. There is, how- 
ever, wanting a combination of action, and corres- 
pondence cf sentiment, so essentially necessary 
general intelligence and utility. It is not only the 
highly cultivated mind that bestow interest on 
the subject; we are all labourers in the great garden in 
which wisdom more than human has placed us; the 
humblest digger in it may possibly add something, al- 
though but.a mite, towards the maturing of nature’s 
plan, the perfection of a science indispensable to hu- 
man happiness, so supereminent that professions claim- 
ing superiority, are, in many respects dependent on it. 
The healing art owes no small share of its power to 
the laborious research of the botanist: the gardener and 
tarmer are the pioneers of the mineralist : the sacred 
desk finds, in the reflections that arise from the culti- 


hicher 
merit to 


to 


can 








vation of the earth, materials to enforce and eluci- 
date the sacred truths. Its minister, raising his eyes 
tothe starry heavens, invokes the attention of his 
audience to the myriads of worlds suspended in ether, 
as evidences of the existence of that omnipotent pow- 
er, whose invisible hand directs them in their course ; 
but, as if this were insufficient to produce conviction, 
or too fat removed from human view, the preacher 
turns his eyes from heaven’s high place, lowers them 
until they fall on the planet we inhabit, where man, 
the lord of all that moves thereon, partaking even 
of a portion of divinity, stands and moves erect, the 
image of his God. 

The portion of knowledge tvonferred on the brute 
creation, as necessary to their support, was given at 
once, 
the its architec- 
ture—it is now asat first, unchanged in shape, size, or 
convenience. Man alone has the capacity to improve 
and to alter every thing, so as to suit every change 
and The capabilit ty to improve is then 
worthy of man’s special re card, and is more particu- 
larly the concern of those engaged in the raising of 
plants, and the sowing of seeds; for these pursuits 
are not only the most natural, but also the most neces- 
sary. 

Our country ly new, its resources 
and capabilities but imperfectly explored or unknown ; 
even the tiller of the soil knows not the 
wealth that its surface produces, or is capable to sus- 
tain. For this a remedy within our reach, 
and it is worthy of the citizen and the philanthropist 
to apply it. 


and admits of no improvement. 
beaver has undergone no change in 


purpose, 


is comparative 
immediate 


there is 


It will not derrogate from us as a nation, to take 
lessons ftom other countries, where there is aught wor- 
thy of our imitation or adoption with which we 


are unacquainted, or,which we have not practised ; it 
will do us honor if we come up to them in skill ; 
would be still more to our honor, should we outstrip 
them by our improvement:. 

The Horticultural Society of London is a remark- 
able instance of industry and intelligence. The Bri- 
tish people, on other occasions sufficiently tenacious 
of personal rank and distinctions, have on this sub- 
mitted to the which nature recognizes ; rank, 
lent, the lord, the mechanic, and the labor- 
more ttan 3000 members. By 
their members and agents, almost every portion of the 
vlobe se the stock of plants and 
seeds 3 cultivated in the grounds of the Soci- 
ety, and distributed throughout the island and the col- 
onies, and with an honorable liberality, sent into vari- 
foreig own partaking of this noble 
generosity. be grateful for such 
and all s is sufficiently evident that 
the bene! must continue too limited 
for our wants, and too slow i in its progress. We must 
set ourselves to work at home, if we would arrive at 
any extensive degree of usefulness. 


equ lity 
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itto be thus derived 
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The cultivation of indigenous plants deserves a 
first place in the consideration of eve ry people. The 
principle applies forcibly t» our country, where owing 
to its great extent, variety of clime, and general fer- 
tility, the diversity ‘of products is so extensive. The 
great facility of communication daily on the increase, 
removes every difficulty that nature would oppose to 
the transmission of plants, flowers, and seeds to any 





of our Horticultural Societies. where a scientific ex- 
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amination of their quality, or a practical experiment 
on their growt1 and produce, could best decide on 


their value, and the propriety of recommending their 


general cultivation. This should not, however, be 
acted on to the exclusion of exotics, few of which of 
any country would not find a congenial soil and climate 
in the United States. No country has an opportunity 
equal to ours, for collecting valuable exotics at so 
cheap a rate ; our commerce is co-extensive with eve- 
ry sea ; our merchants are intelligent and enterprising, 
that no port or haven is left unvisited by their ships. 
What multitudes of sources have we to transplant to 
our country whatever is valuable in other climes? 
Every merchant should be united to our associations, 
every commander of a sea vessel, whether national or 
private, and be an a¢tual or an honorary member of 


our societies ; through them, ina few years, could be 


collected such a variety of exotic plants, vegetables, 
flowers, fruit, and seeds, as no one nation has ever 
owned ; and that no nation but ours is capable of col- 
lecting and naturalizing. Horticulture and Botany 
should in some degree enter into the education of chil- 
dren in all our primary schodls ; where practicable, 
small allotments of land should be attached, that boys 
might have practical illustrations of the theory. By 
parceling the ground among the young students, and 


holding out premiums for superior cultivation and pro-| 
One | 
or two hours thus daily occupied would soon tend to| 
the promotion and preservatien of health, and usefully | 
relieve the tedium of unvarying application to letters. | 


duce, a most useful rivalry might be excited. 


Every college and extensive seminary should have 
its professorship of agriculture, horticulture and bota- 
ny, With its garden for practical illustrations and ex- 
periments. 

County societies should be established, with funds 
and land to pay lecturers and employ laborers. A 
horticultural society has been organised in our County, 
from which it is expected great benefit will result.— | 
The anniversary of this association is fixed for the 10th | 
of September ; it would be of much importance if the 
annual festivities of the societies in this State, would 
be at such different periods that delegates might have 
an opportuoity of attending :—say, New-York the 
ist, Newburgh the 5th, Albany the 7th, and Rensse- 
laer on the 10th of September ; in this way exgend- | 
ing the Hortulean wreath to our new formed branch, | 
and at once add it to Flora’s garland. The rapid fa- 
cilities of our river communication will afford us pleas- 
ing opportunities for these civilities, and the trifling | 
remove from our river to the great canal, will not| 
damp horticultural zeal to prevent a trip to our sister | 
society of the western district. 


Among: onr periodical literature we have the New- | 
York Farmer and Horticultural Repository, the New-| 
England Farmer and Horticultural Journal, the Ame- 
rican Farmer, the Southern Agriculturist, and the 
Western Tiller ;* all of which are doing much towards 
increasing a taste for the cultivation of the soil, but 
their circulation is too limited, and measures should be 
taken to have them better known; our Horticultural 
and Agricultural Societies ought to pay part of their 
premiums in these valuable publications. 

To complete the great scheme of improvement, an | 





* Since the above was written, the Genesee Farmer 
has been commenced at Rochester. —£d. 





}annual convention to consist of County delegates, 

should be held alternately in each of the four great 

districts of our state; it would be in the power of 

such an assembly to provide for a state school, where 

'|horticulture in all its departments, would be taught 
theoretically and practically. 

| 





Out of sucha systema taste for the useful and the 
ornamental would gradually grow, until not only the 
gardener and farmer, the professional florist and the 
nurseryman, but even those, who, like the writer of 
this, are engaged in different. pursuits, would become 
| from choice, or, perhaps, because it was the fashion, 
|gardeners and botanists; until every dwelling would 
have its garden, its parterre, and its nursery, until our 
country would present but one grand scene of all that 
would be agreeable to the taste, ur fascinating to the 
eye. 





| In my circumscribed sphere, I shall not fail to con- 
tribute to so happy a result. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
ALEXANDER Waxsu. 


Mr. James G. Tracy, 
Cor, Sec. Albany Hort. Society. 


Art. X\LI.—List ef Premiums prepared and award- 
ed by the Inspecting Committee of the New-York 
Horticultural Society, Dec. 28, 1830. 

FRUITS. 

for the best White Grapes 
bleck — do. 
native do. 
~ Early Peaches 
for the best Lemon Cling (seedlings) 
“3 Late Peaches 
Apricots (free stones) 
Nectarines (red Roman) 
Green Gage) 
Pears (summer and winter) 


| Nicholas Saltus 
| Nathaniel Prime 
} Wm. R. ( ‘ooke 

| Charles Oakley 
| John Groshon 
Nicholas Saltus 
Wm. R. Cooke 
Charles Oakley 

do. 


Alexander Smith 


Francis Cooper - Gooseberries 
Georze Still : Raspberries 
Phomas Coady . Strawberries 


VEGETABLES. 


George Still for the finest Egg Plants 


do. “¥ Early Beets 

do. Celery 
Thomas Coady Peas 
do. ' Lima Beans 
Wm. Law _ Cauliflowers 
do. ” Brocoli 

do. for the earliest Cabbage 


James Mathewson finest Coss Lettuce 


FLOWERS. 


Wm. Neale for the finest Tulips 

do. * Pinks 
Wm. Prince “ Carnations 
Wm. R. Cooke “  Hyacinths 
Wm. Prince for the greatest variety of Roses 
Wm. Wilson for the finest Boquet from the open ground 





The Committee recommend that extra premiums 
be awarded to the following persons: 


cumbers 
do. Potatoes 
Mrs. M. Winter, Flushing for Gooeeberries 
Ww. Neale for blanched Rhubarb 
Michael Floy, for Roses, and the best collection of Cut 
Plants from the Greenhouse 


Wm Law for the best Early Cu 
of it 
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Arr. XLII.—List of Premiums of the New- York | 


The Committee recommend that notice be given, 


Horticultural Society prepared for the year i831. | from time to time, as to the days when shows of vari- 


FRUIT. 


Grapes, for the best and heaviest two bunches white ? 


grapes, raised in open air $ 


|ous kinds of Flowers, or early Vegetables shall be 
| held for premiums, as the season advances. 
SOQ | Tuomas Hoge, Chairman 


Do. do. do. under glass do. | Wn. Witson, Dr. IreLanp, 

Do. two bunches black or red, raised in open air do. | Wa. Nwace, Joun J. Pater. 

Do. do. do. under glass do. Wma. R. Cooker, Rec. Sec. So. 
Peaches, for the best 6 Early Freestones do. ’ 

Do. do. 6 Late Peaches do. 

Nectarines do. 6 Freestones do. —— 

Do. do. 6 Clingstones do.} c : 

Apricots do. 6 do. | [We have received a neatly printed pamphlet, con- 
Plums do. 6Green Gages — do. | taining the Constitution, &c., of the Rensselaer Coun- 
Do. do. 6 of any fine variety do. ty Horticultural Society. From. the first moments 
Pears do. 6summer do. | of this Society, our anticipatigns of what it would do 
Do. do. 6 winter do. 4 


Apples, for a new seedling 
Cherries, for the best pound 


Gooseberries 


do. 


dozen 


Currants, for the best quart new variety of superior 
size—red and white 
Raspberries, for the best quart superior sorts, red and 


white 


Strawberries, for the best quart 


Melons, musk 


Figs 


do. 
co. 


and earliest fine framed 
six 


VEGETABLES. 


For the earliest brace framed Cucumbers, raised not 
later than the last Tuesday in April 


Second best 


do. do. 


Egg Plants, for the best pair 


six earliest long blood 
quart in pod, early 


Beans, for the earliest 2 quarts in pods—kidney beans 
) 1 


1 quart shelled, Lima beans, 


Cauliflowers, for the best 2 Heads, early 


Beets, do. 

Peas do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 
Brocoli do. 
Do. do. 
Cabbage do. 
Do. do. 
Sea Kale do. 
Asparagus do. 
Lettuce do. 
Do. do. 
Celery do. 
Rhubarb do. 


2 do. fall 


2 do. Cape 
2 do. any other kind 
2 do. earliest and heaviest 


Savoy—fine sort 
bunch 
and earliest forced 
2 heads Cabbage 
2 do. Coss 
6 do. the season 
12 stems blanched, heaviest 


FLOWERS. 


For the best Polyanthus 


Do. Auriculas 

Do. Hyacinths 

Do. Piccotees 

Do. Tulips—best twelve 
Do. Carnations 


Second best 


do. 


For the best Pinks 
Do. Roses—best twelve sorts 
For the greatest variety of hardy perennial herbaceous 


Flowers 


Do. 


do. 


Seedling Pinks, $2 
Do. Carnation, do. 
Do. Auriculas, do. 
Do. Polyanthus,do. 


Best native plant, not heretofore cultivated in the 


garden 


First premium 
do. 2d do. 


premiums. 


For the best new and beautiful exotic introduced 


were very favourable. So far they have been fully re- 


do. “ . . a 
We have only time to make the following ex- 


re alized. 
do. | tracts. ] 


do. Art. XLIIT.— The Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Rensselaer County Horticultural Society. 


lo. ; P 5) Af one ; , 
= Objects of the Sociedy. ‘To stimulate industry, di- 


do. | rected in its efforts by Art, Science, and Philosophy ; 
do. | to observe facts and to communicate them; to excite 
a generous competition; aud finally to make Horti- 
| culture at once a source of elegant amusement, of do- 
| mestic and social happiness, and of profit, are among 
$2|the objects of Horticultural Associations. It has 
$1 | been supposed, for some time, that among the in- 
ss ' telligent and enterprising cultivators of the soil of this 
©°- | County, a disposition prevailed favorable to the expe- 
do, | timent of an effort. We are about to make this ex- 
do.| periment; for which purpose has been formed and or- 
do. ganized, The Rensselaer County Horticultural Socie- 
do.| ty, under a Constitution and By-Laws, to which all that 
do.| feel friendly to its objects and purposes, are invited 
a to add their signatures. The organization is nearly 
do | completed ; the officers elected to serve one year; 
do, | and we are assured that those persons most competent 
do, t0 form an estimate of its prospects, that about 100 
do, | Signatures may be obtamed in Troy alone. 
do.| That whatever increases the variety and abundance 
do.| of the production of the soil, is a public benefit, all 
do.' men admit. But that, in the same ratio as this abun- 
dance and variety are extended by skill and science, are 
both Yand and labor made more productive, seems 
$2, either to have been questioned or the fact too general- 
do. ly overlooked. Horticulture, stimulated by an effort 
do.’ such as we are about to make, will demonstrate this, 


- not only as Horticulture merely, but in more extend- 
do. _ » : - i 
do, , ed operations of Agriculture ; a remark to which we 


@] | invite the attention of Farmers throughout the county. 
$2; That highly cultivated lands have a local artifieial 
do. | soil, is generally known ; but that they have, also, in 
a degree—and, during the season of vegetation, in a 
$4 very great degree—a local climate, also available for 
important uses, may have escaped general observation, 


| All to be considered by the committee | The fact, however, is undeniable. We are thus ena- 
of such quality as are deserving 


bled and with great profit, to propagate many very 
i desirable things, even from distant and different cli- 
|mates and soils, greatly extending the variety of our 


¢2 |) own productions. 


do. | [The following article from the Constitution, if 


(Extra premiums will be awarded for Vegetables, | adopted and acted upon by the societies throughout the 
Flowers, er Fruit, that may be deemed rare, or of su-| country, would very much increase the zeal for 
perior excellence in kind or quality. 


| Horticulture. | 
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SECTION XI. 


Members of other Societies. 
Members of all other Horticultural Societies shall 
be admitted to all the meetings of this Society, and to 
all its privileges, except in voting and distributing pre- 
miums. 


Officers of the Rensselaer County Horticultural 
Society, for 18351. 
President—Joun D. Dickinson. 

Vice Presidents— Abraham C. Lansing, Herman 
Knickerbocker, Richard P. Hart, John Carpenter, R. 
I. Knowlson. 

Treasurer—John T. McCoun. 

Corresponding Secretary—O. L. Holley. 

Recording Secretary—Albert P. Heartt 

Councillors—Horatio G. Spafford, Chairman, Al- 
exander Walsh, Amos Briggs, Amos Eaton, Moses 
Hale, Horatio Hicock, Elias Parmele, B. 
Warren, John Holme, Jacob Merritt, Henry Bulkley, 
Elijah F. Willey, Stephen Warren. 

Lecturer on Botany, Vegetable Physiology, and 
Horticultural Chemistry —Amos Eaton. 


George 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL. 


On Fruit Trees, Vines, Fruits, Ornamental Trees, 
&c.—To have charge of whatever relates to the mul- 
tiplication of Fruit Trees and Vines, by seeds, scions, 
buds, layers, suckers, or other modes ; the introduc- 
tion of new varieties; the various methods of pruning 
and training them, and whatever relates to their cul- 
ture, and that of all other fruits and ornamental trees ; 
the. recommendation of objects for premiums, and 
awarding them—Alexander Walsh, Chairman; 
Amos Briggs, Elijah F. Willey, Elias Parmele, H. G. 
Spafford. 

On the culture and products of the Kitchen Gar- 
den.—To have charge of whatever relates to the lo- 
cation and management of the Kitchen Garden; the 
cultivation of all plants appertaining thereto ; the in- 
troduction of a new varieties of esculent, medicinal, 
in the arts, or subser- 


of 


and all other vegetables useful 
vient to other branches of national industry; the re- 


commendation of objects for premiums, and the award- 
ing of them—Stephen Warren, Chairman; Henry 
Bulkley, Horatio Hicock, Jacob Merritt. 

On Shrubs, Flowers, Greenhouses, Hot-beds, &c. 
—To have charge of whatever relates to the culture, 
multiplication and preservation of Shrubs and Flowers 
of all kinds ; the management of 
Green-houses and Hot-beds; the recomgnendation of 
objects for premiums and the awarding of them— 
Moses Hale, Chairman; A. P. Heartt, G. B. Warren, 
John Holme. 


On the Library. all 
drawings and engravings, and to recommend from time 
to time, such as it may be deemed expedient to pro- 
cure ; to superintend the publication of such commu- 
nications and papers as may be directed by the Coun- 
cil; to recommend premiums for drawings of fruit 
and flowers, and plans of houses and other edifices and 
structures connected with Horticulture, and for com- 
munication on any subject in relation thereto— 

Committee to be composed of the President of 
Society, and the Chairmen of the Standing Commit- 
tees, for the time being. 


construction and 


To have charge of books 
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[From the By-Laws we extract the following. In- 
dependent of its tendency to favor the editorial fra- 
ternity, we heartily approve of it as calculated te 
do much more good than most other premiums. ] 


ARTICLE XIVv, 
Premiums in works on Horticulture. 

Some part of the premiums will occasionally be 
given in periodical publications on Horticulture and 
Agriculture, as well to encourage the publishers, as 
to difluse the knowledge they are engaged in collecting, 
so essential to our operations. 


[The two following articles speak favorably of the 
spirit and views which actuate the members. ] 


ARTICLE XXIX. 


Expenses of Correspending Members to be paid. 

All the expenses incurred by any Corresponding 
Member, in promoting, under the direction of the 
President and Secretary, the object of this Society, 
is well as any remuneration for personal trouble, shafl 
be paid out of the funds of the Society, under the di- 
rection of the Council. 


ARTICLE XXXI. 


Lectures on Botany and Vegetable Physiology, En- 
tomology and Chemistry. 

Lecturers on Botany and Vegetable Physiology, on 
Entomology, so far as it relates to Horticulture, and 
on Horticultural Chemistry, shall be appointed. They 
shall-be nominated by the Council at a stated meeting 
of the Society, and elected at that, or a subsequent sta- 
ted meeting, by a majority of votes. 


Arr. XLII1.—Wiscellaneous, Original and Selected. 

Planting Vines in Yards.— Every person who oc- 
cupies a house either in the city or country, should con- 
sider himself under obligations to plant a vine in his 
vard. Suppose a choice variety of either foreign or 





native grapes should be planted in every yard in this 
city, ina few years nota family, however poor, would 
be without this deliciovs fruit. The expense would 
50 cents. Many would un- 

and die; bat many, also, 
Let it be not 


not exceed from 25 to 
doubtedly be neetected 


would grow and bear fruit abundantly. 


}an objection that the tenant is to occupy but one year. 


Pruning Fruit Trees, may be performed either in 
the Spring or in the Autumn. It is sometimes donein 
winter. The wound is then immediately and eare- 
fully covered with a suitable composition. 


Large and Fat Oxven.—A pair of North Devon- 
shire breed was exhibited in this city on the 25th inst. 
They were raised and fattened by Mr. Hurlbut, of 
Winchester, Con., and weighed each 2700 pounds. — 
They were a very fat, handsome, and noble pair of 
oxen. The stock was derived from Mr. Coke, the 
celebrated and opulent English agriculturist. 

Our farmers are entitled to all praise when they send 
to our city such speciwens of what their management 


and their farms produce 
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Dheneeat = Hams. A writer in the Sundown 
Farmer recommends to pack Hams, after they have 
been smoked, in pounded charcoal. It keeps out the 
flies, and prevents the fetid smell and unpleasant 
taste too often found in hams exposed for sale. 


Bone Manure is highly estimated in every country 
where it has been used. 
great service in promoting the growth of grass. They 
should be broken up and driven into the soil with a 
large hammer, or back of an axe. 


Grafting.—A writer in the N.E. Farmer says, “ when 
trees, no matter what kind, begin to show their fruit, 
and it is evident that grafting must be resorted to, or 
patiently put up with an inferior kind ; 
cutting off the top, uncover the roots, and choosing 
the most thrifty one, make a slit in the bark. Having 
cut your scion off with a slope, thrust it in and cover 
the roots with earth. It will take well and grow some 
the first year, much more the next, and the third year 
the old stock may be cut away, and the growth from 
that time will be very rapid, and soon form a good 
bearing tree.” 


Grapes.—J. Lowell, Esq. in a communication to 
the Massachusetts Society for the promotion of Agri- 
culture, recommends in the strongest terms, the fow/ 
meadow grass. ‘If this truly Yankee gr.ss (says he) 
could be translated to all the meadow bottoms, the 
naturally moist, cold, half-peaty lands of New-England, 
their produce would be, at least, doubled.” Herds- 
grass, or Timothy, is in very bad repute Europe, 
where it is considered course and not very nutricious. 
It is (continues he) admirably adapted to inn-hold- 
ers and livery stable keepers, because it wears well. 
The youngest horses will find their powers of masti- 
cation sufficiently taxed in consuming a rack full ina 
night. Indry lands it soon runs out, and in all grounds 
it gives very little after crop. The red clover in 
Europe is not used as we use it, but as a green 
crop—as a succession crop to be fed down by vari- 
ous animals, and then turned under as a preparation 
for wheat. It is of too short duration to be valuable 
for hay. 


To restore the bark of Trees.—Mr. S. Clark writes 
in the Genesee Farmer, that in the year 1829, he 
found two of his plum trees girdled by mice, the bark 
being eaten off four or five inches wide. ‘“ A gentle- 
man of my acquaintance (says he) observed to me, 
that the trees might be saved by splicing in pieces of 
bark so as to connect the roots with the tops. I pro- 
ceeded by taking some pieces of limbs of the same 
tree, corresponding in length to the width from which 
the bark had been removed, and having split them, I 
fitted them to the bodies, (about an inch and a half in 
diameter,) by flattening them and cutting square in at 
the ends, so as to make good joints where the bark was 
sound—tied them fast with strings and hilled the dirt 
overthem. The result was, the pieces united at both 
ends, and the trees have continued to grow, as though 
no accident had befallen them.” Mr. 
cessful in thus treating apple trees. 


C. has been suc- 


For wet meadows it is of 


instead of 


animals heatiees an unconquerable aversion to the 


smell of tar. 


Improvements of the Cherokees.—Thirty years ago 
a plough was scarcely seen in the nation. Twenty 
years ago there were nearly 500. Still the ground 
was cultivated chiefly by the hoe only. 

Six years ago the number of ploughs, as enumera- 
ted, was 2,923. Among us all, we scarcely know a 
field that is now cultivated without ploughing. Conse- 
quently the quantity of land under cultivation is in- 
creased several fold. Habits of industry are much in- 
creased, and still increasing ; and though many fail in 
this respect, so that the more indolent sometimes tres- 
pass upon the hospitality of the more industrious, yet 
most families provide inthe produce of their fields for 
the supply of their own wants, and many raise consi- 
derable quantity of corn for sale. Suffering for want 
of food is as rare, we believe, as in any part of the 
civilized world. The dwellings of the mass of the 
Cherokees are comfortable log cabins. The meanest 








Tar on Sheep.—It is but little known, but it is ne- 
vertheless a fact, says the Portland Mirror, that a little | 
tar rubbed on the necks of young lambs or geese, will | 
prevent the depred ations of foxes upon them; 


the se | 





are not meaner than those of some of the neighboring 
whites. Formerly their huts had neither floors not 
chimnies. Twenty years since nearly all had chim- 
nies, but few had floors. Now most of the cabins are 
besides being much improved in other re- 
spects. Many of the houses in the nation are de- 
cent two story buildings, and some are elegant. 


floored, 


Singular Snake.-—One of our subscribers, Mr. 
Briester, of Quincy, yesterday exhibited tous, in a 
phial of water, a living snake, which was taken about 
ten days since from the head of a cabbage about to be 
cooked inhis family. At first it was thought to be a 
thread, but being seen to move it was preserved. It 
is perfectly white, and though not larger round than a 
horse hair, it is full three feet in length; most of the 
time in an irregular coil ; rather sluggish in its move- 
ments, which are most active near his head and tail. 
Once it protuded its tongue, which was of a dark color. 
— Boston Pat. 


Choice of Geese.—In choosing your Geese for the 
table, care should be taken that the feet and legs be 
yellow, which is an indication of the bird being 
young; the legs of old geese are red. If recently 
killed, the legs will be pliable, but if stale they will 
generally be fourd dry and stiff. 


To cure Butter.—Take two parts of the best com- 
mon salt, one part of sugar, and one part of salt pe- 
tre; beat them up, and blend the whole together.— 
Take one ounce of this composition for every sixteen 
ounces of butter—work it well into the mass, and close 
it up for use. 

Butter cured in this way appears of a rich marrow 
consistence, and fine color, and never acquires a brit- 
tle hardness, nor tastes salt. It will likewise keep 
good three years, only observing that it must stand 
three weeks or a month before it is used. 


The Soil best suited for Longevity in Peaches isa 
light sandy bottom, for instance, the wood is never so 
strong as in strong loam, and not so apt to be infested 
with the worm in the roots: in such soil as this, well 
cultivated every year, they will maintain their vi- 
gor for many years. 

What I mean by well cultivated is, the ground kep 
continually remov ed by cropping it with such crops as 


will tend to improve its texture ; such as potatoes, tur- 
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nips, peas, beans, &c., and every four or five years a 
crop of buckwheat, to be ploughed in when in bloom ; 
this will be found to be of great service to both land 
and trees; as for corn, clover, timothy, orchard grass, 
and such like, they ought never to be suffered to be 
cultivated in an orchard. 

It is much better to have 100 trees of good kinds, 


such as you want them for, well cultivated, than 500| 
or even 1000 neglected to take their chance, as is of- | 


ten the case when ground is cheap. 
Great care is required in preparing the ground for 
. 
an orchard.—American £armer. 


Slips.-—Ladies who are fond of green house plants, | 
and have it in their power to procure slips of various | 
kinds, will find a great benefit, anda most certain pre- | 
ventive of failure, particularly either in a warm room | 


in winter, or a warm sun in summer, by covering their 
slips with bell glasses, or where they cannot be pro- 
cured, with tumblers, or any kind of glasses that will 
admit light, observing to admit air, at least one hour 
each day, and not keep the slips too wet, as it has a 
tendency to rot them before they strike root, or have 
leaves to carry on evaporation. By this process, hard- 
ly any single instance of a plant has been known io 
fail. 
the leaves, else there 
has rooted. An ounce a spoonful of 
chloride of lime, in a gallon of water, is a great quick- 


In setting slips, it is important to clip nearly all 


is too rre 


ita call for sap ere it 
of saltpetre, or 
ener of vegetation, and at once shows its beneficia 


eflects.—Genessee F'armer. 


Peculiar cultivation of Potatoes.—A French sol- 
dier placed half a dozen of potatoes at the bottom of 
a cask, upon a layer of sand and fresh earth, three or 
four inches thick, when the stalks had risen a few in- 


ches, he bent them down, and covered them four or |} 


He continu- 
Six or seven 


five inches deep with the same mixture. 
ed this operation till the cask was full. 


| Improving the Breed of Domestic Animals.—Far- 


mers should bear the following in mind : 
| “* Experience has proved that crossing has only suc- 
iceeded in an eminent degree, in those instances 
in which the females were larger than the usual pror 
portion of females to males: and that it has generally 
failed when the males were disproportionably larger. 
The external form of domestic animals has been 
much studied, and the proportions are well ascertain- 
'ed. But the external form is an indi:zation only of in- 
terval structure. The principles of imnroviadll must 
therefore be founded on the knowledge of the struc- 
ture and use of the internal parts.” 


Oats bruised, ground, steamed, or boiled are said to 
be far more nutritious than when used whole. 


Brown Beurré.—This is one of the choicest fruits 
our gardens can boast, and it has been justly remarked 
that there can scarcely be found any pear of autumn 
or winter that is superior to it. In England, however, 
it is not sufficiently hardy to bear as a standard, and 
they are under the consequent necessity of training it 
‘as a wall-fruit. Its period of ripening is about the end 

of September, and it will not keep very long. 

In Fessenden’s American Gardener it is remarked, 
that this * is in Boston the Prince of pears, but of no 
value in the country unless on walls, Or in gardens 
| sheltered by walls and hills.” 

F1om these considerations it would appear prefera- 
ble, that the trees be low set, in order that they may 
be trained accordingly. The growth of the tree is 
slow, straggling, and irregular, and when young it is 
| difficult on this account to be trained into an erect and 
| well formed standard, from which cause it arises that 
|trees of this variety and of the Gansels Bergamot, 
which grows in a similar manner, when sent from the 
nurseries, have so ill shapen and indifferent an appear- 
ance.——Prince’s Manual. 


| 


months after,upon emptying the vessel, (which stood in | 


a court yard,) he found. that the half dozen potatoes 
had pro luced an enormous qu intity of new ones, from 
the portions of the mother stems which h id been suc- 
cessively laid down and covered.—Journal des Con- 
nais, Usuells, 1829. 


Cheese.—To prevent your cheese having a rancid, 


nauseous flavor, put one table spoonful of salt to each | 
gallon of milk when taken fromthe cows in the even- |. 


put the 
vessel that is to receive the 


to be made the next day 
the 


ing, for the cheese 
salt at the bottom of 






milk. It will increase the curd, and pre vent the milk 
from growing sour or putrid the hotest night in’ sum- 
mer. 

Summer Melting Pear.—This is a tree of the most 
vigorous growth and flourishing appearance, shooting 
erect into a stately form; the fruit is of a fair size, 
ripens early in August, and has by som , been consid- 
ered the best pair of its sgason. After it comes into 
bearing, it increases annually in fertility and the quan- 
tity of its produce, but it att ins consi lerable size be- 
fore it produces freely. 

[ received the original tree of this variety, in 1802, | 
from a person-then resident in Baliimore, who was ve- 
ry curious in fruits, and who had a pumber of French 


stoc and soon 
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bore fruit, which was larger, handsomer,an 
had ir J 


is. 


a 
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mel-| 


Beurré D’ Aremberg. 'This very excellent variety 
was introduced into our country, from Flanders, about 
|eight years since, and has become pretty widely dis- 
| seminated throughout the middle and eastern states of 
the Union. The Gloux Morceau, which was sent to. 
England from Flanders at the same time with this, has 
been cultivated in several Euglish nurseries and pri- 
vate collections for this kind, and in some instances the 
error originated there has been extended to this coun- 
try by trees sent from them. The Gloux Morceaun, al- 
though of great excellence, is rather inferior in quality 
to this, 

[extract the following description from the Pomo- 
logical Magazine : 

‘ This pear is truly characterized in the Horticultu- 
il Transactions as deserving ‘ to be placed at the 
ead of all the pears in cultivation.’ We certainly do 
not know any variety which can opon the whole be 
| said to equal it; for its flavor is not only excellent, and 
its flesh tender and juicy, but it is hardy, a great bear- 
er, and will keep till March. It is usually ciltivated 
as a dwarf, béing grafted on quince, and trained against 
an east or west wall, but it succeeds perfectly well as 
an open standard.—Jb, 


} 


r 
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Chinese Cow.—An English publication states that 
**a Chinese Cow, now in England, gives milk so very 
rich, that one pint of it gives as much butter (4 ounces) 
jas 7 pints of Sussex cow’s milk, both churned imme- 
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diately from the cow without being set for cream. ‘The 
Chinese cow is small, and, says Mr. Young, the beef is 
superior in fatness, and in butter the superiority is as 
1400 pounds to 200 pounds from a very good country 
cow.” This is such a superiority in milk and 
beef as might make it an object to the owners ef Ame- 
rican ships to China, to import some of the stock 
which is native, to this country. 


Floyg inspected in New- York.—By the official re- 
vives, Wp the Journal of Commerce, it appears that 
the following quantities of flour and meal have been 
inspected in New-York. 
Wheat flour. Rye flour. Ind. meal. 
bls. hf. bls. bls. hds. bls. 


In 1830 805,852 23,037 15,167 10,316 9.663 
In 1829 678,279 16,634 24,522 8,578 19,446 
In 1828 578,863 19,266 18,316 9,517 23,475 


Large quantities are sold for consumption within 

the State, which are not inspected. 
The extreme prices reached during 

1830 and 1829 for fair qualities were as follows :— 


each month of 


1830. 1829, 
January 5,00 84,75 &8,12 8,25 
February v 79 1,63 8,25 8.50 
March — 4, 62 5,50 8.95 7.62 
April 4,7 » 12 , > + 6.50 
May 475 5 4,88 6,50 7,00 
June 4,75 5,12 6,75 6.50 
July 1,88 5,00 6,25 »,00 
August 4,88 5,12 5,00 5,38 
September 5,38 5,00 5.50 5,25 
October 5,00 5,25 5,88 » §.25 
November 5,25 5,06 5.25 5.50 
December 5,00 | 5,38 5.00 
Extremes of y.4,50 5,25 5.00 8.50 


The business of inspecting during the administra- 
tion of the present incumbent, has been conducted 
with despatch, and as we believe, 
the merchants. 
Our market, 
jn advance of every other in the Union. 
has heretofore taken the lead. The inspection there 
in 1830, of wheat flour, amounted to 587,876 barre! 
and 19,855 half barrels. 
From the number of 
this city the past year, the fees of 
have amounted to upwards of 13,000, 
each barrel. The above sum is inde pendent of the 
cents charged for weighing each barrel lis ight oO! 
rated. The 
best in the gift of the State. 


to the satisfaction of 
in the extent of its flourtrade, is now 
Baltimore 


barrels of flour inspected in 
the inspec tor mu 


t 14 cents for 


under- 


t 


office of flour u Spector Is one Ol the 


Paint for Garden Fences Out Flouses, Evi 
Troughs, &c. — Me ‘lt over a slow fire, in an iron pot 


or kettle, two Ibs. of rosin and one Ib. yf roll brim 


stone ; when perfectly liquified, add toils three gal- 
lons of train or fish oil, ond when perfectJy incorpora- 
ted, add Spanish brown, Venetian red, yellow oclire, 


till of sufficient consistency 


or any other dark color, 
to cover wood of a uniform colour; use it warm with 
a brush, and when dry, give it a second coat, and you 
will have a paint that the weather is 
fecting. 
but if rightly managed, 
or six days.— Genesee Farmer. 


incapable of af- 
It takes longer to dry than common paints, 
usually becomes hard in five 


On the management of the Hauthois Strawberry. 
— The best way I have been able to discover to in- 
sure a good crop (as far as cultivation is concerned) is 
as follows :—In the spring, as soon the plants are in 
flower, mark out a piece of ground about two yards- 
square, as that will, with care produce plants enough 
for extensive plantations ; this must be done by cut- 
ting an alley between them and the other part of the 
bed, which must always be kept clear of runners, in 
order that they may not mix. This done look well 
over your plants, and pull up all the feinales; and 


when you have retained a sufficient number of males 


| to occupy the ground, pull up all the others, as there 


are frequently plants which do not flower, and whieh 
if permitted to remain, would afterwards mix them. 
Now, let another piece be marked out for the females, 
pulling up all the males, and leaving none but such as 
have fruit or fruit blossoms on; out of these two 
pieces all future plantations are to be made in the 
following manner. About March, plant out in beds 
of three rows, cach eighteen inches apart, and one 
foot from plant to plant in the rows or in the borders 
g rden of the same width. Let the two 
lanted with females, and the middle 


round the 
outside rows be pi 
one with males. The ground this year may be sown 
with seeds, or plante vd thinly; and the following 
year, (unless a very bad season) it will produce abun- 
dantly. They mity either ' a year or two 
longer, or planted every year from the two beds first 
marked out. I prefer the latter method, especially 
as the ground thus occupied 
may always be with something else, except 
the spring they are to bear fruit; whereas if the old 
cropped atall,and require 
than it will take to 


be continuce 


where ground is scarce, 


planted 
beds remain they cannot be 
a greatdeal more time to manage 
plant new ones.—Louden’s Mag. 

Laboring School—Maine Wesleyan Seminary.— 
From the report ef a committee of this institution, 
published in the Christian Advocate, it appears that it 
lieved to have been the 
with 


was founded in 1825. It is be 
il labor was united with study, 
i view to furnish the poor with an education, and pre- 
engaged in study. 


firstin which manu 


serve the health of the rich while 


The number of stadents has varied with the season of 
the year from 60 to 120. About forty-five of the 
students have been constantly employed of late in the 


laboring departments, andit appears from the experi- 


institution, that an industrious young man 


can defray a large portion 


ence of this 

f his expenses by his la- 

devoting more time than is absolutely 

That it does not interfere with 
} 


bors, without 
necessary for exé rcis 


17 
| 


intellectual improvement, is shown by the fact that the 
laboring students were usually among the best scholars. 

Two courses of study are pursued in this institution; 
one designed as preparatory for college, and the other 


a thorough English education, at the 
same time furnishing those Vho are willing to labor 
wi h agriculture or one of the mechan- 
ic arts. The course of study is three years. While 
this institution is under the direction of the Wesleyan 
society, it is intended that their religious peculiarities 
should nor be taught in it. Weregret*to find that it 
y embarrassment in consequence 
of the erection of buildings; and we hope that pub- 
lic liberality will not only relieve the trustees from this 
burthen, but enable them to purchase books and appa- 
ratus, of which they are in urgent need.—An. of Ed. 
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[The copy of the following Adéress was kindly 
furnished the Rev. E. F. Willey, Alexander Walsh, 
and John Ball, a committee appointed to solicit the 
same for publication. } 

[For the New-York Farmer.] 

Arr. XLIV.— Address delivered at the first meeting 
of the Lansingburgh Lyceum, February 10, 1831. 
By Horatio Gares Sprarrorp, L. L. D. Presi- 
dent. 

Gentlemen of the Lyceum.—That ‘knowledge is 
power,’ is a position that no longer strikes us a start- 
ling novelty, or that requires any proof. The object 
of learning, in all its forms, is knowledge. You have 
associated for this purpose, and the effort, in which 
you are engaged, well merit: commendation. If hap- 
piness is of a social character, so, also, is intelligence, 
intellectual riches, to the collection, and enjoyment of 
which, mutual efforts are so highly conducive. All 
that is necessary, to make your efforts successful, and 
productive of much good, is an ardent zeal for Truth, 
blended with a friendly feeling for one another, ani- 
mated by a common purpose, in the pursuit of a com- 
mon object. That such may be the effect of your 
present association, permit me toexpress an earnest 
and very sincere hope, with an assurance of my most 
cordial co-operation. 

The leading design of a Lyceum, is generally con- 
sidered to be Natural History; a more intimate, 
thorough, and accurate acquaintance, with the pro- 
ductions and works of Nature. ‘To collect, arrange, 
and classify, so as to bring into an orderly arrange- 
ment, facts and principles, derived from observation, 
experiment and reflection, is the business of Science. 
I am not to speak to you of the many sub-divisions of 
the Physical Sciences, as of Botany, Mineralogy, 
Zoology, Geology, and many others, natural branches ; 
nor of Chemistry, with many more, only so far as to 
say, that the design of all these, is, to extend the bounds 
of knowledge. My main design, in this brief address 
will be, in the first place, assuming that the works of 
Nature are Works of God, and their Laws, His Laws, 
and then to show, that the study of those Works, and 
of those Laws, is the study of God Himself, mani- 
fested in His Works. I would, as an old man, hon- 
ored by your call to preside over your deliberations, 
endeavor to show to you, a natural and necessary con- 
nezion between Philosophy and Religion. 

That Philosophy is the Love of Wisdom, we learn 
from the history of language ; and hence that the study 
of Philosophy is the study of Wisdom, of which God 
is the Fountain. God is Truth; pure, holy, Divine 
Truth. That He is, therefore, the sole source or 
Fountain of all Truth, is a position that will not be 
controverted by any Christian, nor by any sound- 
minded Philosopher. That from Truth comes Wis- 
dom, needs no confirmation. If God be Truth, and 
if He Created the World, then are His Laws Truths, 
and, being Truths, are Laws. They are Laws of Or- 
der, because by them are regulated the orderly ar- 
rangement of things. Such of those Laws as relate 
to Matter, constitute the study of Natural Philosophy. 
That there are Laws of Matter, and those Laws sim- 
ple Truths, is perfectly within our sphere of compre- 
hension. Many of them are sosimple, so plain to 
our understanding, as to seem self-evident, as if in- 
ately impressed upon the mind. If designed for our 
use, subservient to the great end of all Uses,—and as 


Vor. IV. No. 8. 





God is the Author of all—of the things created, and 
of their appointed Laws, and Means, and Uses,—so 
there must have been, from the beginning, an adapta- 
tion of one to the other. That man was formed for 
Uses, and these dependant upon his Knowledge of 
Truths, at least in this world, no rational mind can, 
for a moment, entertain a single doubt. 


Truths, then, are Laws; and the Laws, devised by 
Infinite Wisdom, by which all the Works of Deity are 
regulated, are Truths. Many of these are within the 
comprehension of the faculties that God has given us, 
to the study of which we are therefore invited. Let 
us pursue this study, bearing in mind the origin of all 
truth, assured that Truths are immortal ; and that the 
study of them, from a love of Truth, is at once a duty 
of Reason, of Philosophy, and Religion. I would 
not urge these considerations, but from a solemn con- 
viction ot their immense, their infinite importance, 
You will bear in mind, also, that as there are many 
Planets, or Worlds, all formed by the same Omnipo- 
tent Architect, there is no reason to doubt, that, the 
same Laws prevail in all, as Laws of the Universe! 
Well may we, then, direct our attention to the acqui- 
sition of such truths, as well for their use, and the sub- 
lime gratifications of a truly religious Philosophy, as 
in the hope, and belief, of their eternal existence, and 
perhaps of their applicability to our future state, in 
the regions of immortality. I know there are those 
who indulge themselves in a Philosophy widely differ- 
ent from this, seeming to glory in every degredation 
of their own species ; and that this strange infatuation 
siezes upon the minds of men, who, not unfrequently, 
are reputed men of learning. From want of reflec- 
tion, they have only learnt to raise objections to every 
thing, as if doubting were wisdom! Bearing in mind, 
then, that no two minds are constituted exactly alike, 
let us pursue the study of the Great Book of Nature, 
less intent upon what others have taught, concerning 
it, than upon what each is to learn, for himself, which 
is truly to Philosophize. 


Having spoken of the Laws of Matter, as Laws of 
the Universe, let us, for a few moments, extend our 
contemplations to the truths of Astronomy. This 
wonderful science, strange as it may seem, has been 
successively unfolded to mankind, by a study of the 
Laws of Matter. The same Laws, which govern 
matter here, discovered by much observation and 
study, are known to be alike operative, in regulating 
the motions of all the Planets of our Solar System, 
This is certainly known, because, by an application 
of the same principles, all the phenomena of their 
motions are explained. Hence it is that we ean cal- 
culate eclipses, even to fractions of time, with the po- 
sitions, relatively to our earth, to the sun, and to each 
other. When we take into consideration the number 
of these Planets, their immense distances, various 
magnitudes, and motions, with the astonishing accura- 
cy of our knowledge concerning all these particulars, 
we may have a very striking evidence of the powers 
of the human mind, well calculated to excite our ef- 
forts, At a mean distance of 95 millions of miles 
from the sun, we are continually travelling onward, 
around that luminary; while Herschel, at 1800 mil- 
lions of miles, is performing like revolutions; and map, 
wonderfully endowed by his Maker, is enabled to de- 
termine the Laws, by which these motions are regula- 


ted. 
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The human mind, gentlemen, is always too much 
disposed to form its judgment of things by precon- 
ceived opinions, considering those opinions not only 
as Truths, but as standards, by which to judge all 
others. This process, unhappily, makes Truth to be 
whatever the mind believes; and the opposite, or 
False, as Untrue, whatever it disbelieves, often with- 
out any thought, any examination, or reflection. New 


In these views, gentlemen, if I have failed to show 
to you an interesting connexion between the truths of 
Science, and Philosophy, and Religion, I have at 
‘least declared my own solemn convictions, to which I 
‘invite your serious atiention. Animated by such 
views, the Sciences assume a new importance, and an 
aspect altogether inviting, and lovely, worthy of Phi- 
‘losophy, worthy of Religion ;—because, though of ap- 





Truths,—that is, Ideas, new to us, presented under] parently different offices, they are of one and the 
such circumstances, come into our minds under cir-" same origin, and, by Divine Wisdom, are made one in 


cumstances highly unfavorable. The Philosophy, 
which I have been attempting ‘to present to your con- 
sideration, regards Truth as of a higher origin, of a 
far more exalted character, and as a pure and holy 
Light, given us from above, by which to examine all 
things, both in, and above Nature. Perhaps it may 


not have occurred to you, that, as there are Laws of 
Matter, so also must there be Laws of Mind, and of 


all things, from which the Natural World exists, by 
Creation, as by the connexion between Cause and 
Effect. Thus Laws of Heaven, and Laws of Earth, 
Spiritual, and Natural, a!l from God, at once the Cre- 
ator, Regenerator, Redeemer, and Savior, Jehovah- 
The Will of God, in relation to all things, is 
thus seen to be Ilis Law, as His Laws are manifesta- 
tions of His Will. It follows, then, of course, that 
while we, in the Natural World, are studying the 
Laws impressed on things around us, we are studying 


Jesus. 


Him, in His Laws, and Works: and in loving them, } 


as His, we love Him, even our Father in Heaven! 


Thus are conjoined, as of one origin, in the same de- | 


gree as each is founded on Truth, Religion, and Phi- 
losophy, by which man is elevated, in Knowledge, and 
in Virtue, and his thoughts and affections raised from 
Earth to Heaven. 

The term, ‘ Revelation,’ is generally applied ex- 
clusively to Knowledge of Divine things, revealed 
from Heaven. But is not that alsoa ‘ Revelation,’ 
though of things within the sphere of Nature, by 
which man is enabled to understand their Laws, and 
to apply this knowledge, not only to matter around us, 


on this Earth, but to the motions, and phenomena, of 


all other Earths 2? Could any thing short of Celestial 
Science, teach us this knowledge of the sublime Me- 
chanism of the Heavens, of the stupendous Machine- 
ry of the Universe, Celestial Mechanics? They are 
gifts, gentlemen, gifts from Heaven; given for our 
use and instruction, as well in the things of Earth, as 
in the things of that world to which we are hastening, 
where Truths will be seen to be eternal, emanations 
from Him who made the Heavens and the Earth, and 
ordained their Laws. In confirmation of this, here 
let me invite your attention toa sinzle text of Scrip- 
ture. ‘Every good and perfect Gift, is from above, 
and cometh down from the Father of Lights.” That 
the Light of the understanding is Truth, needs no oth- 
er confirmation, than such as is supplied, by reflection, 
to every serious mind: for Truth is Light, the Light 
of Heaven, and of all that is immortal in man, I 
hope the remark will not be misplaced, that the capa- 
city of every mind, for aclear perception of Truths 
in the understanding, and for its reception, as a prin- 
ciple of Light and Life, is always in exact proportion 
to our love of God, and, from Love, our obedience to 


His Will. Whether we say His Will, or His Laws, 


or Commandments, or Words, the meaning is the 
same, as I trust has been clearly indicated. 





effect. I have thus given you, also, an exposition of 
the motives, which have induced me to devote a long 
life to the investigation of these things, aloof, as much 
as possible, from all the strifes of this world, its con- 
nexions, and commotions, its parties, factions, sects 
and creeds, solitary, and alone. Of the application 
of the principles adduced, and of their importance, 
in the career upon which you are entering, I may 
speak to you hereafter ; as also, of some particular 
subjects of Philosophy, in which I hope to show to 
| you the happy effects of the combined influences of 
Philosophy and Religion. 


Remarks by the Editor.—The greater part of the 
above address perfectly accords with our opinion— 
and, perhaps, if we fully comprehended the writer’s 
meaning, the whole would claim our hearty concur- 
rence, 

It is a fact not creditable to the affections of man 
| towards his Creator, that although the material world 
| has ever been full of God—a mirror of his attributes 





| —yet there has been no universal anxiety to know bis 

pleasure, in order to regulate the conduct in perfect 
| accordance to his will. All the evidences of his ex- 
istence that he he has displayed in the heavens, and 
all that he has spread before us on the earthy have 
j} been ineffectual in keeping the passions of mankind 
|in subjection, much less in producing adoration and 
‘love. Of the great mass of mankind this has been 
true in all ages,—and under all circumstances. The 
savage and the philosopher, though admirers ef na- 
ture, have remained unaffected and unreformed by the 
knowledge of God which they have derived from the 
|material world. We believe, however, with Mr. 
| Spafford, that all truth is homogeneous, and that loving 
| the works of the Creator, because they are his, or be- 
| cause they exhibit him, causes us to love Him. The 
| knowledge we derive of God from studying the prin- 
ciple of gravitation should have the same effect on the 
heart, as a full belief that he divided the Red Sea and 
led the Israelites through in safety. We fully believe 
too, that ‘the capacity of every mind, for the recep- 
tion of truth asa principle of light and life, is in ex- 
act proportior to our love of God;” and consequent- 
ly, without this love we derive no ‘light and life’ from 
the study of the material world. The dignity of a ra- 
tional being, in studying the works of nature, is not 
supported unless the Anthor of them is the chief and 
ultimate object; and in proportion as mankind keep 
this in view, and the conduct compatibly regulated, so 
will happiness be diffused. 

We would here observe, that we are anxious our 
| correspondents would forbear to give to their remarks 
| any bearing upon religious sects, or political parties. 
| Our columns shall ever be open to facts derived from 
the Great Book of Nature, particularly if relating to 
|the productions of the earth, or to the physical condi- 
| tion of man. 
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[For the New-York Farmer.] 


Art. XLV.—Review of Loudon’s Encyclopedia of 
Plants. [Continued from page 149 vol. 3.] 


In our hasty Review of Loudon’s Encyclopedia of 
Plants, we observed with regret that Bartonia and 
Angelonia were both printed with an unnecessary c. 

Though it may seem rather out of season, we wish 
to supply some deficiencies in that article. 


James Logan, said to have been the author of some 
experiments upon the generation of plants.” 


We doubt if any writer ever prefixés the article a 
to a name in this manner, as an indication of respect ; 
and we know that a slight indication to the contrary 
is commonly understood. How far its employment 
in this manner iffords proof of a want of polish, we 
shall not enquire ; neither shall we enquire how far 
its employment in our quotation was intended to fix 





The name of Professor Lindley appears not on the 
title page ; but in the preface we are told that “‘ he de- 
termined the genera, and the number of species to be 
arranged under them; prepared the specific charac- 
ters, derivations, and accentuations; he either wrote 
or examined the notes; and he corrected the whole 
while passing through the press.” 

Of the magnitude of these labours, a correct idea 
can scarcely be formed by a hasty perusal of the work. 
Many of the notes are fine specimens of composition ; 
others, however, though excellent in the matter, we 
judge from the manner to have come from hands more 
used to the spade than to the pen; and amongst these 
are dispersed notes of another description, which ill 
accord with the high standing of the learned Profes- 
sor, and for which even haste itself can form no prop- 
er apology. 

Of some of these exceptionable passages, we took 
a slight notice in our former paper—other instances 
shall now be given: 

* Bourreria. It was named after one Bourrer, an 
apothecary of Nuremberg.” 

* FJuernia. Named afier Justus Huernius, 
scure botanist. 

“ Linderaia. Named after Francis Lindern, an ob- 
scure Swiss botanist. 


an ob- 


the character of this ‘“‘ Mr. James Logan” below that 
of any other “Mr. James Logan.” That the learned 
Professor had doubts whether this James Logan was 
entitled to the honor conferred on his memory by R. 
Brown, is sufficiently evident; and by the following 
statement it will be sufficiently evident that he ought 
to have had no doubts on the subject. 


The James Logan who made the experiments, 
(which we have had the satisfaction to read,) was the 
confidential friend of William Penn, the founder of 
Pennsylvania, and in the year 1699, was appointed 
Secretary of the province. He “ successively filled 
with great ability and integrity, the offices of Com- 


missioner of property, Chief Justice, and for nearly 
two years that of Goverzor, as president of the coun- 
cil. His intellect was powerful, and his acquirements 
were remarkable. 
modern learning, being acquainted with the oriental 
tongues, a master of the Greek, Latin, French, and 
Ltalian languages; and deeply skilled in the Mathe 

matics, and in Natural and Moral Philosophy. He 
wrote and published on various subjects, both in Latin 


He was well versed in ancient and 


ind in English, both here and abroad; and held an 


extensive correspondence with the literati in different 


The Loganian Library of Phil- 


yarts of Europe.” 


adelphia, which contains about five thousand volumes 


ss ; ame , : , fessor , és 4 
Serruria. Named by Burmannus after Profess« of the best beaks in varieus languages, arts..and aoe 


Joseph Serrurier, an obscure botanist, of whom little 
ts known. 

* Schwenckia. John Theodore Schwenck was a 
professor of Medicine at Jena. There was another 
Schwenck, a professor of botany to the garden at), 
Leyden. This genus is like the merits of the profes- | . 


sors, but little known.” ‘ 








ences, he left as a Legacy to his fellow-citizens, “a 
splendid and durable monument of his munificence.” 
See Proud’s Hist. of Pennsylvania. 


Common English names of plants, have been col- 
ected with great care by some botanists, without dis- 
inguishing between such as are good, and such as are 
vile, and confined to the lowest vulgar. Professor 


These contemptuous expressions are entirely gratu-| Lindley has partially yielded to this morbid taste, his 


itous, and are applied to men whose names have been | j 
honored by Willdenow, Gartner, and R. Brown. Ii it 
is remarkable that many others are not disrespectfully 
named, of whom still less is said, and of whom, as fas | 
as appears, quite as little is known. For this difier-|+ 
eace of behaviour in Professor Lindley (or of his co-| 
adjutors) we are unable to assign any reason which) j 
would pass to his credit. We are unwilling to see) 


ndex shewing 15 bastard names, and some others on 
he same level. 
We will now descend to errors of less magnitude. 
IIibiscus virginicus is marked as a yellow flower. 
‘ Petals bright purple.” Elliott. 
militaris, a gieen house plant! 
ured by our coldest winters. 
— speciosus, 2 feet high. 


It is unin- 


It may be so in 





Naturalists of past ages, called up to be examined by| pots; but in its native soil grows from 4 to 7 feet 


the dim lights of his erudition ; for we are satisfied that | high. 


in several cases, the obscurity is owing to his own 


Coreopsis lanceolata is marked biennial. Itisa 


want of biographical knowledge, and to his own limit-| perfect perennial. 


ed researches in that direction. 


The species of Amorpha from Missouri are marked 


On this subject, some instances have already been | frame plants! 


given. We have others: 


* Coldenia. 


Cephalanthus occidentalis is called * a low ever- 


. . ~| - © . 
So named by Linnzus, in honor of} green shrub ;” but it is properly marked ‘ deciduous, 


Cadwallader Colden, an English naturalist.” [From | 7 feet high.” 


Dunse, in Scotland. He resided seven years in Penn-} 


Pogonia ophioglossoides and Arethusa bulbosa are 


sylvania,—married a Scotch lady in Scotland,—and | marked green house plants! 


settled in New-York, of which state he was lieutenant | 
governor about 15 years.] 
Dictionary. 

** Logania. Named by Mr. Brown after a Mr. 


*rasera carolinensis is marked biennial; and this 


See Hooper’s Medical | in many cases may be right, but in unfavorable situa- 
tions it will remain for years without flowering. 


All the species of Cissus are marked ornamental ; 
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but in the note none are ornamental but C. quinque- 
folia.. This is marked as a hot house plant from Bra- 
zil, and we are told in the note that it is justly admir- 
ed for its quinquefid leaves, and the different tints of 
** yellow, red, and purple, which those take in autumn, 
Tt grows rapidly in any soil; and is well adapted for 
covering naked walls, decorating old unsightly cleva- 
tions of houses, ruins, cottages, bowers, &c.” We 
were surprised to find an old acquaintance from our 
hedge-rows in a hot house! but we should have been 
still more surprised to see a Brazilian venturing out, to 
spread its trailing branches over old walls, in the frosty 
climate of Britain. 

Nicotiana nana of the Rocky Mountains is marked 
a green house plant ! 

The Chinese primrose is marked a biennial! We 
cultivate two varieties of this species, and consider it 
most decidedly perennial. 

Both species of Santalum are marked hardy! 

We apprehend Fez aquifolium has not been found 
a native of North America. By this name, our older 
botanists called I. opaca, considering it the same as 
the European species, and this may have led to the 
mistake. 

Gladiolus communis is marked a green house plant! 

Hydrophillum. This is generally rendered from the 
Greek, water leaf; and we are told thatin spring it 
has a small quantity of water inthe cavity of each 
leaf. We dispute it not; but the quantity must be 
“small” indeed. To write it watered leaf, (resem- 
bling the water colours of bank paper,) would be de- 
scriptive of its variegated foliage. We have never 
seen any of the species growing in “marshes.” Tor- 
rey gives the habitat of H. virginicum and H. appen- 
diculatum among shady rocks; and that of H. cana- 
dense in woods and on mountains. From what does 
“the neat foliage protect the small white flowers”? 
The Hydrophillum which is figured, shows the leaves 
below the flowers. We recommend that the whole of 
that note be expunged from the volume. 

Thalia dealbata is not indigenously aquatic. 

Menyanthes trifoliata is more properly a marsh 
plant. 

From the stalks of Apocynum cannabinum, the 
Indians of North America, prepare a substitute for 
hemp, of which they make twine, bags, fishing nets 
and lines, and linen for their own wear”! Professor 
Lindley ought to give his authorities. 

The American mulberry (Morus rubra) is marked 
an evergreen shrub! only 10 feet high! 

Schisantra coccinea is marked a green house plant ! 
I: bears the winters of New-York uninjured. 


The height of every tree is given; but is it the 
height of the tree in its native clime? or the height 
of some seedling in Britain? If the latter is intended, 
it may pass for what it is worth; but many of the alti- 
tudes are mere burlesques on the interior forests of 
our country. To us, who have often seen the follow- 
ing species, (and many others) towering to the height 
of one hundred feet or more, with diameters of three, 
and some of even five feet, the statements in this vol- 
ume seem childish. Acer rubrum, (soft or red maple) 
20 feet! Gleditschia triacanthes, (honey locust) 30 
feet! Frazinus americana, (white ash) 20 feet !— 
Quercus rubra (red oak) 40 feet! Pinus canadensus 
(the hemlock) 30 feet! Juglans nigra, (black wal- 
nut) 30 feet! Ulmus americana, (white elm) 40 feet ! 





Pinus strobus, (white pine) 50 feet! &c. &c. who 
would suppose that this little elm was considered by 
Michaux as the most magnificent tree in the temperate 
climes of the two continents? or that our white pine 
ever attained the height of 230 feet? (as we have 
been credibly informed). We ourselves have mea- 
sured one of 180 feet in length. 

In the numbering of the figares, we have observed 
severalerrors. The figure whieh is marked for Thu- 
ga occidentalis has no resemblance to the tree. 

We have noticed the great difference of climate 
between Britain and New-York, as indicated by par- 
ticular plants. We add a few more instances, in 
which our bright skies in summer more than compen- 
sate for the severity of our winters. 

** Yucca—even the reputed hardy species do not 
generally thrive in the open air.” 

** Cornus florida, blossoms early, but does not bear 
berries in the country.” 

“ Catalpa syringifolia—requires a sheltered situa- 
tion. The flowers seldom appear in this climate.” 

‘* Polianthes—tuberose, is imported annually from 
Italy and America.” 

* The Canadian Pomponian, and Philadelphia mar- 
tagone are somewhat tender.” 

The following extract refers to alaw in Vegetation 
which cultivators may do well to remember: * Lysi- 
machia nummularia is ornamental on moist rock 
work, or lianging from a pot in a northern exposure. 
Though one of the hardiest natives, it seldom pro- 
duces ripe seeds, like most plants which multiply 
themselves much by the roots or stem.” 

We were gratified by the following tribute to the 
memory of a great man, but whose merits like those 
of other great men, have grown dim before the bane- 
ful spirit of party. ‘“ Linn@a, so named by Grono- 
vius in honor of the celebrated Carl Von Linné, the 
reformer of Natural History, and the father of the mo- 
dern physical sciences. His works are not less nu- 
merous than important; it is to be wished that such 
another man, with equal talent, industry and judgment 
could be found at the present day to rescue the science 
of Natural History from the confusion io which it is 
fast approaching.” 

Of the Linnzan class Cryptogamia 2271 species 
are enumerated ; and we think the figures of these 
plants are remarkably fine and descriptive. The feed- 
ers on Mushrooms ought to rejoice for the long list of 
new articles to their bill of fare, and be thankful for 
the means given of eschewing the poisonous kinds. 

We feel every disposition to do justice to the emi- 
nent talents and important services of Professor Lind- 
ley. The faults which we have noticed, ought not to 
issue a second time from the press; but these faults 
and some others which we pass in silence) bear a 
very small proportion tothe excellent parts of this 
book. 


— 





[For the New-York Farmer. ] 
Art. XLV1.—Remarks on the Culture of the Vine. 
Mr. F.eet,—Adlum’s Treatise on the Grape Cul- 
ture, and on Wine Making, seem, to me not so much 
noticed as they ought to be, either in our current pub- 
lications, or the minds of cultivators. Major Adlum 





is the proprietor of the Georgetown Vineyard, Dis- 
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trict of Columbia, has had very many years of expe- 
rience, writes from experience, and should be regard- 
ed as good authority as any author. He is; emphati- 
cally, the father of the Grape Culture in the United 
States, since the introduction of which, as a matter of 
taste, science or profit, we have paid too much atten- 
tion to Foreign Authors. Adlum’s advice, to prefer 
our own native kinds of varieties of the Grape, de- 
serves far more attention, and favor, than we at pre- 
sent feel disposed to believe, to which the public at- 
tention should be incessantly called. I am satisfied of 
this, from ample experience, having tried vines from 
most parts of the Old World, and having examined 
the most celebrated writers. Dufour’s experience was 
good, but his book is faulty, principally from want of 
knowledge of our language. Berneaud for men of 
science, is highly useful; and Loubat is instructive ; 
but none of these should preclude Adium, as a useful 
practical work, for practical men. Prince’s, I have 
not seen. 

While the people of this State are paying so much 
attention to the Culture of the Vine, and almost all of 
us have every thing to learn, in relation to it, it ap- 
pears to me very desirable that this want should be 
considered by the Legislature. That the encourage- 
ment of this culture, with the making of Wine, de- 
serves every possible aid, no one will doubt. A good 
practical Treatise, scientifically arranged, and written, 
but not technically a scientific work, if widely distrib- 
uted, would greatly promote the success of the people, 
generally, and I should think the Legislature would do 
well to direct its attention to it. 

Suppose the Legislature offer a premium, say of 500 
doljars, for the practical work, on the Cu.ture 
or THe Vins, with the necessary directions and 
explanatory cuts, for Pressing, Training, &c., de- 
scription of kinds, and varieties, and directions for 
Wine Making, to be adjudged by Buel, of Albany, 
Thomas, ot Cayuga, and some of your best practical 
cultivators in New-York? When so adjudged, let the 
work be published by the Booksellers, the copy right 
being the gift of the law, to the people, or of the peo- 
ple to themselves. Could 500 dollars of the public 
funds be better bestowed ? H. G. S. 

Feb. 14, 1831-75. 


[The following interesting information we take from 
the American Farmer. | 


Lin. Bot. Garden, Feb. 16, 1831. 

Mr. Smita: 

Dear Sir,—The last year, when engaged in pub- 
lishing the Treatise on the Vine, I was favored with 
the annexed highly interesting communication from 
Dr. J. C. S$. Monkur, Corresponding Secretary of 
the Maryland Society for promoting the Vine culture. 
Anticipating, at that period, the prompt publication of 
the second volume of the Treatise, | had determined 
to incorporate it therewith ; but that having been some- 
what deferred, I am unwilling that a communication 
so useful and interesting should be longer witheld from 
the public, and I therefore, by permission of the wri- 
ter, transmit it to you for insertion in the columns of 
the American Farmer. 

With the highest respect, 
Wo. Rosert Prince. 
Baltimore, March, 5, 1830. 
Wituium R. Prince, Esa. 
Dear Sir,—I received, yesterday, your very ac- 








captable favor of the 27th of February. You ask for 
any information as to the success of the society for 
promoting the culture of the Vine ; the notice of any 
new seedling vines, and any new discoveries, &c. I 
enter upon the performance of your request with con- 
siderable pleasure ; but from the infant state of the so- 
ciety, not a great deal of information can be as yet 
expected. 

For the views and wishes of this association, pers 
mit me to refer you to the address of the committee on 
behalf of the board of directors, which will be found 
in the 5th number, 11th vol. of the American Far- 
mer. We obtained the act of incorporation at the 
session of the Legislature for 1828-°29, under the 
name of the “* Maryland Society for the promotion of 
the Culture of the Vine,” with a capital of $3,000, 
and the privilege of increasing it to $12,000. The 
price of each share is fixed at $10; two-thirds have 
been subscribed for, and the remainder may be dis- 
posed of at pleasure. It was in contemplation to have 
entered immediately upon a systematic course of ex- 
perimental cultivation, had we been able to procure on 
advantageous terms a suitabie piece of land for the 
purpose ; but not having it in our power to accomplish 
in time, this intention, we have postponed until the 
beginning of the ensuing fall the execution of our 
plan. 

Although, not having collectively achieved any 
purposes, our individual efforts have, and are now, 
zealously and incessantly applied to the introduction 
and cultivation, to the collection and dissemination of 
all possible information upon this interesting and im- 
portant subject. Our exertions have not been entirely 
in vain. ‘There are near the city of Baltimore, three 
vineyards in progressive operation, of three to ten 
acres, and smaller ones, which are owned by, and 
under the superintendence of, the individual meinbers 
of this society. From information received, others 
are in a state of preparation and forwardness in many 
of the counties of this state; and from the increasing 
importance and attention now bestowing upon the 
general culture of the vine, we may, in the course of 
due time, expect much additional and valuable light 
upon this most pleasing portion of horticulture. Many 
both foreign and native seedling vines, are under our 
individual care; but from the short time of our opera- 
tions, no determinate and satisfactory results can be 
given. The native seeds that were politely present- 
ed us by John S. Skinner, Esq., have been distributed 
to the different counties in this State, and in some 
parts of Virginia, and from the intelligence given us, 
the greater part have succeeded. Of those imported 
and distributed in 1825, by Mr. Bosley of this city, 
many have lived, but two only, to our knowledge, have 
produced fruit. These appear to bear the rigor of 
seasons, and will, it is highly probably, become a val- 
uable acquisition to our list of foreign table grapes. 


There are other valuable and fine seedling vines 
from foreign seed in this city; the histories and char- 
acters of which we intend to obtain at as early a peri- 
od as possible for publication. As to discoveries, we 
have not as yet been fortunate in finding any particular- 
ly interesting or valuable ; however, as there is anum- 
ber of experiments now making, it is likely we may 
be successful in their accomplishment ; if so, they will 
be immediately communicated. . 


Whilst upon this subject, I shall claim your atten- 
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tion to the history and character of a vine much sought 
after and greatly admired in this city ; which, from 
its peculiar character, I have not seen described in any 
work that has come under my notice. It is the Sul- 
tana. This vine was first brought to Baltimore in 
1820 by captain Dickerson, from Smyrna, for Doctor 
William H. Clendinen of this city. lt is extremely 
luxuriant and vigorous; the wood of last year from 
four year old vines, measures two inches and a quar- 
ter in circumference, somewhat flattened, of a dark 
straw color, marked with minute dots of a darkish red. 
Tlie like appearances are also observable upon the 
suany side of the fruit on the shouldered portions of 
the cluster, and upon many of the leaves after their 
fall in autumn. The leaves are large, of a lively 
green hue and delicate texture, simple, with irregu- 
larly indented edges ; the petiole moderately long and 
nearly cylindrical. At the fall they assume a pale 
yellow color, and are frequently speckled with dark- 
ish red. The clustures are large, long, shouldered, 
oftentimes arriving to two pounds and a half, but usu- 
ally from eight to twelve and sixteen ounces; the ber- 
ries thick set and covered with a delicate down, oval, 
and of a white color, weighing from ten to forty and 
fifty grains; the skin thin, flesh delicate and melting ; 
the seeds pulpous and transparent; and it may with 
some propriety be said to be seedless, from their very 
soft condition, as they are not observable in eating ; 
however, if the berries be dried, they are the size and 
firmness of the seed of the flax, and of a darkish red 
color. 


It ripens with me from the 18th to 25th of August, 
and will keep well. The conspicuous remains on ev- 
ery berry of the former situation of the pistil, distin- 
guished it from every other kind that has come to my 
notice, and with the peculiar delicate and rich appear- 
ance of the cluster, we can have no difficulty, after 
having once seen it, to know it from every other vari- 
ety of the grape. I have had it in culture for six 
vears, and find it hardy, a moderate bearer, never more 
than two clusters from one bud, and will not bear close 
pruning. 

Take it upon the whole, I should place it inferior 
to none in richness and delicacy for the table, except- 
ing those of the Muscat variety. It has been suppos- 
ed by some that the Sultana might, perhaps, be the 
same as the ** White Corinth,” described by M. T. 
De Berneaud, and the ** White seedless Corinth” in 
your Treatise on Horticulture. But upon examina- 
tion, I am persuaded that there exists very distin- 
guishable differences. The cluster of the * White 
Corinth” of Berneaud is middling thick, short, crowd- 
ed, and thick set with very small round berries. This 
description does not accord with my observations upon 
the Sultana. Itsraceme is long, two and three wing- 
ed; frequently I have had them on the same vine, 
trained on the arbor principle, five years old, and two 
from the same bud eight and ten inches long. There 
is another difference, the berries of the ‘‘ Corinth” are 
very small and round, whilst those of the Sultana are 
most generally twenty to forty grains in weight, of an 
oval figure. It is true, there is an agreement in the 
nature of their seed, both being what are now termed 
seedless ; yet their other differences are such as to sa- 
tisfy me they are grapes of separate varicties. The 
** White seedless Corinth” in your collection, and ac- 


have ever seen, white, round, seedless; the bunch 
long, winged, and regularly formed. The same dis- 
criminative. marks here exist to prove it not to be the 
Sultana. In the first place, they differ in the form of 
| the berry, and also must difier materially in the size of 
jthe fruit. I believe the White Corinth of De Ber- 
neaud, and the White seedless Corinth in your collec- 
| tion, to be one and the same variety. I sent you last 
spring cuttings of the Sultana ; and from an inspection 
and comparison of the wood with that of the “* White 
seedless Corinth,” you may be enabled to decide if 
they be of the same kind of grapes. 1 would feel in- 
debted to you if you could satisfy me upon the result 
of your investigation. 

Allow me, dear sir, to give you the warmest thanks 
in my own name, and that of our society, for your 
kind offer to present us with the vines this year, and 
with the sincerest esteem and most grateful acknowl- 
edgment, I remain, Yours, very respectiully, 

Joun C. S. Monxur, M. D. 
C. 8S. Maryland Society, &c. 


[For the New-York Farmer. ] 

Art. XLVI.—Winson’s OrnituoLtocy. The Snow 
Bird, and the Black and White Creeper. [| Con- 
tinued from page 25.] 

Some pleasing verses “ To the American Snow- 
sird”’ have lately been copied from one of the British 
Annuals into some of our papers, with the following 
curious introduction :— 

** The snow bird of America is remarked among 
ornithologists! for the obscurity which hangs round 
its history. On the first approach of Winter, it sud- 
denly makes its appearance at the farm-houses, appa- 
rently driven by the inclemency of the weather to 
court the society of man. Whence it comes no one 
can tell, and whither it goes, for its exit is as sudden 
as its entrance, no one has yet been able to discover,” 
&c. The following are the lines: 

The American Snow-Bird. 

From distant climes, which none can tell, 

In dress of bright and changeful hue, 

J greet the bird beloved so well, 

When childhood’s hours around me flew. 


Sure, though the northern storms may spend 
Their fury over field and tree, 

Their blasts are welcome, if they send 
So gay a visitant as thee. 


I care not that the laughing spring 
Its blue bird messenger may own ; 
If winter be but sure to bring 
The Snow-bird I have always known. 


How oft, in childhood’s rainbow hours, 
Iv’e watched thee at the parlor pane : 

Iliding thee from the ruthless showers, 
Till vernal airs should breathe again. 

Oh! my youthful eyes would strain ; 
Pursuing in the wayward track ! 

How oft I’ve spread the attractive grain, 
To bring thy wandering pinions back ! 


Yes, the genile bird, I mind the time 
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~ (Thoughtless a wi, as of crime e,) 
Pleased, it would seem, my face to greet— 


And feeding with confiding stay, 
On tiny crumbs I threw to thee :— 
*T were base, ’twere cruel, to betray 
A bird that never injured me. 


There breathes an everlasting Power, 
Unknown but felt—unseen, but heard, 
He clothes each tree, He tints each flower, 

His arm protects my darling bird. 


Let winter come with stormy voice ; 

Let snow-wreaths crown the highest hill ; 
He bids thee in the storm rejoice, 

He sees, protects, and feeds thee still. 


In this account there are evident traces of a love for 
the marvellous, and a total unacquaintance with the 
researches of Witson; indeed his * ornithology,” 
from its high price, has been comparatively confined 
to the hands of a few. The following extracts will 
show that the snow-bird (Fringilla hudsonia) is not a 
mysterious personage, but one who may be found at 
all times in those places where his wants are most rea- 
dily supplied. 

** This well known species is by far the most nu- 
merous, as well as the most extensively disseminated, 
of all the feathered tribes that visit us from the fiozen 
regions of the north. Their migrations extending 
from the arctic circle, and probably beyond it, to the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico, spreading over the 
whole breadth of the United States, from the Atlantic 
ocean to Louisiana.—About the 20th of October they 
make their appearance in those parts of Pennsylvania 
east of the Alleghany Mountains. At first they are 
most generally seen on the borders of woods among 
the falling and decayed leaves, in loose flocks of thir- 
tv or forty together, always taking to the trees when 
disturbed. As the weather sets in colder, they ap- 
proach nearer the farm-house and villages ; and on 
the appearance of what is usually called falling weath- 
er, assemble in larger flocks, and seem doubly diligent 
in searching for food. This increased activity is gen- 
erally a sure prognostic of a storm. When deep snow 
covers the ground, they collect about the barn, stables, 
and other out-houses, spread over the yard, and even 
round the steps of the door; not only in the country 
and villages, but in the heart of our large cities ; 
crowding round the threshold early in the morning 
gleaning up the crumbs; appearing very lively and 
familiar. They have also recourse at the severe sea- 
son when the face of the earth is shut up from them, 
to the seeds of many kinds of weeds that still rise 
above the snow, in corners of fields, and low shelter- 
ed situations along the borders of creeks and fences. 

“In the month of April when the weather begins 
to be warm, they are observed to retreat to the woods ; 
and to prefer the shaded sides of hills and thickets, 
at which times the males warble out a few very low 
sweet notes; and are almost perpetually pursuing and 
fighting with each other. About the 20th of April 
they take their leave of our humble regions, and retire 
to the north, and to the high ranges of the Alleghany, 
to build their nests and rear their young. In some of 
those ranges, in the interior of Virginia, and north- 


ward about the [head] waters of the West branch of 


the Susquehanna, breed in great numbers, The nest 


is fixed in the ground or among the grass, sometimes 
several being within a small distance of each other. 
According to the observations of the gentlemen resid- 
ing at Hudson’s Bay factory [some] arrive there about 
the beginning of June, stay a week or two, and pro- 
ceed farther north to breed. They return to that set- 
tlementin Autumn, on their way to the south, 

“* In some parts I found the opinion that the snow- 
bird is transformed into the small chipping sparrow. I 
convinced a gentleman of New-York of his mistake 
in this matter, by taking him to the house of Mr. Gau- 
tier, there, who amuses himself by keeping a great 
number of native as well as foreign birds. This was 
in the month of July, and the snow-bird appeared 
there in the same colored plumage he usually has.— 
Several individuals of the chipping sparrow were also 
in the same apartment, and the evidence was irresisti- 
ble.” Wilson’s Ornith, vol. 2. 

The snow-bird which so pleased us in childhood, 
we have not observed in Winter north of the Allegha- 
ny range of mountains; but I have seen afew in 
Spring, probably on their way to a cooler climate. 


The Black and White Creeper. 


‘ This nimble and expert little species seldom per- 
ches on the small twigs ; but circumambulates the 
trunk, and larger branches, in quest of ants and other 
insects with admirable dexterity. It arrives in Penn- 
sylvania from the south, about the 20th of April; the 
young begin to fly early in July ; and the whole tribe 
abandon the country about the beginning of October. 
Sloane describes this bird as an inhabitant of the West 
India Islands, where it probably winters. 

‘The genus of Creeper comprehends about thir- 
ty species, many of which are richly adorned with gor- 
geous plumage; but like their congenial tribe the 
Woodpecker, few of them excel in song ; their tongues 
wscem better calculated for extracting noxious insects 
Srom the bark of trees, than for thrilling out sprightly 
air; asthe hardened hands of the husbandman are 
better suited for clearing the forest or guiding the 
plough, than dancing among the keys of a forte-piano. 
Which of the two is the most honorable and useful em- 
ployment is not difficult to determine. Let the far- 
mer therefore respect this little bird for its useful qual- 
ities, in clearing his fruit and forest trees from destruc- 
tive insects, though it cannot serenade him witu its 
song.”’ Wilson’s Ornithology, vol. 2. D. T. 


Art. XLVILI.—Directions for the Management of 
the Silk Worm. 


The rearing of silk-worms is an agreeable and in- 
teresting pursuit for young persons; it has now be- 
come so popular in this country that it is hardly ne- 
cessiry to recommend it even as a source of profit. 

There are several species of larve or caterpillars, 
besides silk-worms, which produce a sort of silk. The 
web of the spider is very similar to silk, and it is said 
that a few pair of stockings, and the substance upon 
which a picture was painted, have been made of the 
webs of a particular kind of insect. But it is scarce- 
ly to be hoped that the labors of the spider, or any of 
the different species of larvz, will ever be so valuable 
to man as that of the silk-worm. 

The egg of the silk-worm is nearly round, and in 
size rather less than a mustard seed. When first laid 





it is of a light yellow, but it soon changes to an agL. 
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color. About the latter end of April, the eggs are 
strewed or placed on paper, where they were laid by 
the moth, which should be put where the wind cannot 
blow them away, but so the sun may shine upor them. 
A chamber window that fronts the south, is best for 
this purpose. It is advisable to cover the papers with 
a bit of gauze; and especial care should be taken that 
they are secure from birds and cats. Having thus 
placed the eggs in a proper situation, leave them until 
they begin to hatch, and as the young worms or larvee 
are warmed into existence, remove them to the place 
you design to feed them, leaving the unhatched eggs 
undisturbed. 

The larve or caterpillar, when it is first hatched, is 
of a dark hue, but when full grown, its color is a crea- 
my white; it has a small circle on each side, at every 
joint—and two half circles on its back; its feet are six 
in number, three being placed on each side near its 
head; it has also ten holders, eight in the middle of 
the body, and two at the tail. While it remains in 
the caterpillar state, or rather from the time it is hatch- 
ed, until it begins to spin, the silk-worm has four sick- 
nesses; during each of these, which lasts about three 
days, the worm quits its food, grows thicker and short- 
er, and at length casts it skin. 

As soon as the worms begin to come out of their 
eggs, you must procure some young mulberry leaves, 
and if they are not to be had immediately, lettuce 
leaves, which place in the receivers, and as the young 
worms are hatched, place them to feed upon the leaves. 
At this early stage of their existence, the silk-worms 
are so small and tender that they ought to be taken 
from the hatching papers to the receiver on the point 
of a feather, or a camel hair pencil. 

Although lettuce leaves may be used for the first 
three or four days, mulberry leaves, the natural food 
for silk-worms, must be procured as soon as possible, 
and for the first week of their lives, they ought, in 
fact, to be fed on nothing else. The receivers or 
trays should be cleaned out every morning ; and while 
little, the worms should be removed with care, by 
means of ahair or feather. When they are about 
one third grown, it is as well to put new leaves into 
the trays on the top of the stale ones, the worms will 
soon leave the latter for the former, and then you may 
take the leaves and worms together out into clean 
trays. When the worms are large, you can lift them 
from one tray to another in your fingers, taking care not 
to squeeze them. Until they arrive at their first sick- 
ness, it will be quite sufficient to afford them leaves 
once a day ; thence, until their third, they should be fed 
twice a day, increasing the quantity of leaves at each 
time of feeding, according to their growth; and from 
their third to their fourt sickness, they should be fed 
three times, and if it is very warm weather, four times 
a day ; and after the fourth sickness is past, the worms 
should have as many leaves as they can eat. They 
will consume more food during the few days that suc- 
ceed their last sickness, than in the whole of the pre- 
vious partof their lives. In all cases the leaves should 
be dry and fresh as possible. If they have been close- 
ly packed, they should be dryed. 

If the weather be not unseasonable, the worms 
should have plenty of air, especially after they have 
got over their last sickness. 

They must be frequently cleansed too, as they make 
much dirt; their trays should be more cominodious, 





and also deeper than those used for the worms when 
smaller; otherwise they may crawl out and be des- 
troyed. At the end of forty or forty-five days from 
the time of their being hatched, they begin to change 
to a clear transparent pink or flesh color, particularly 
on their tails; soon after, they grow restless, and re- 
fuse their food. When these symptoms are perceiv- 
ed, it is time for you to prepare for their spinning. 
THE COCOON. 

As soon as the indications mentioned in the last par- 
agraph are perceived, roll up small square pieces of pa- 
per, corner-wise, & pin them to atape stretched across 
the wall of a room, & with the pointed end downward. 
Whena worm has altogether quit its food, place it in 
one of these little work shops, as they may with great 
propriety be called, for in these the worm spins its 
silk. It disposes of its web in such a manner as to 
leave a cavity within; this is called the cocoon; and 
here the worm again casts its skin, and changes its ap- 
pearance altogether, becoming short, thick, and en- 
closed in a hardish, dark-brown, shining case. It is 
now called an aurelia, chrysalis, or nympha. It 
sliould be left undisturbed in its labors, until, by gently 
shaking the cocoon at the ear, the aurelia may be 
heard rattling within. It is then proper to wind off 
the silk. 

WINDING. 

Were the cocoon to be left for about twenty days 
after the caterpillar has become an aurelia, it would ef- 
fect another change in its appeaiance, and become a 
moth, and eat its way out of the cocoon. This, how- 
ever, must not be suffered, if the silk is to be preserv- 
ed. The loose outward silk is to be removed, and the 
cocoon should then be placed in warm water, in order 
that its end may more readily be found, and also that 
the silk may be more easily wound off. A common 
card is often used for this purpose, but those who have 
large stocks, wind the silk off, joining second threads 
together, by means of little reels. In those places 
where the silk is wound off for the purpose of com- 
merce, a certain number only of the cocoons are pre 
served for the purpose of producing eggs, and laid 
aside. The others are placed in boiling water, and 
the nympha thus killed. The silk varies from white 
to redish yellow, but the lightest cocoons are the most 
esteemed, 

THE MOTH—LAYIN@. 

All the silk being wound off, the aurelia, or grub, 
must be placed in a little bran, just under the surface ; 
in this situation it will effect its change as soon as if 
if lef. in the cocoon. As soon as the moths have 
emerged from their shell, place them together, in pa- 
per trays, similar to those in which they were fed.— 
Cover the bottom of the trays with clean white paper, 
for the moths to lay on. The male nympha are much 
smaller than the female, and are in general about one 
half their weight. Their existence in the moth state 
is but brief; the female lays her eggs soon after she 
assumes her wings, and dies a day or two after; the 
male frequently drops off before the female has finish- 
ed laying. The moths eat nothing; they flutter about 
with their wings, but do not fly; and are by no means 
admirable for their external appearance, being ordina- 
ry in shape, and almost entirely of a pale yellow, or 
mealy color, The eggs should be put away in a draw- 
er, or other secure dry place, upon the papers on 





which they are laid, for use, in the following spring. 
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When silk-worms are bred toa large extent, the fe- | are almost bewildered at the contrast, and are at once 
males are placed to lay on a coarse cloth, and when| prepared to account for that wide dissemination of 
the eggs have acquired an ash c»lor, the cloth is im-| plants over our forests and fields; thus increasing the 
mersed in fresh water, which dissolve: the mucilage | cares of the farmer, and constituting a pest which he 
that makes the eges adhere; they are then collected, | finds difficult to exterminate. 
properly dried, and carefully preserved for the follow- A Backxwoopsman Boranist. 
ing year. Particular care should be taken that the | Farmer's Jour.] 
trays for laying be not only out of reach of cats and 


birds, bat that they be not placed near cobwebs, lest E 
the moths should crawl out, and become a prey to the 
spider.—Genessee Farmer. [For the New-York Farmer.] 


Arr. L.— Cuntivation or tue Vine.—AMr. 
Wilson, in answer to Mr. Loubat. 
XLIX.—Annual Increase of Seed. Mr. Eprror.—It is with great pleasure I have ob- 
agent rar . ._ | served, in the last No. of your Repository, the very 

The fertility of nature in the production of seed is | interesting communication on the progress of the Euro- 
almost incredible, and is a circumstance well calcula- | pean Vine culture, from the pen of Mr. Latest. 
ted to ~~ ly 7 mmsase qe wr te of life th at a | The strictures which it contains on the writings of 
spring from a solitary embryo. In no instance is the a dallitheeaint See a 
abeaeled liberality of nature more manifestly exhi- peor gly ge gsi tj adigh oon 
bited, ind cannot fail in exciting our admiration, and | total silence, either in referring to his vineyard,or 
satisfactorily explaining that extensive diffusion of | paying that marked respect which Mr. Loubat’s great 
vegetables over the face of the earth. To elucidate | ayerti ins in this species of culture justly entitled him 
this fact more clearly, I shall here very briefly intro- | to expect, he certainly had a good right to express. 
duce a few of those plants which stand foremost 10 | As it respects my own conduct in this matter, T must 
point of fecundity; in the mean time, availing myself candidly confess that, however insignificant my opin- 
of the observitions of an eminent naturalist on this | jong on this subject may be int the eye of the public, the 
subject. A single stalk of Indian corn (Zea Mize) honor which Mr. Loubat has paid them in correcting 
has been known to yield in one summer, under favor- | me, justly entiiles him to my thus publicly apologi- 
able circuinstances, 2000 grains; though frequently zing for that want of due respect to him, which in my 
producing trom 8990 to 1200 grains. fa the same pe- writings on the subject of Mr. Bonsall’s letter, &c. 
riod, a piintet Eiecampane (Inula helenium) produc- in your last No. I have actually, although very unin- 
ed 3900 seeds. The common Sunflower (Helianthus | tentionally, shown. For, whatever the ultimate results 
annus) gener lly produces about 4100 seeds. The! of Mr Loubat’s labors may be, his exertions to accom- 
usual produce of the W hite Poppy (Papaver somnife- | plish the successful cultivation of the foreign vines in 
rum) is 32,000 seeds. Each capsule of the Vanilla| ipjs country, certainly entitle him to share a degree 
id 0 etn 10,000 to re seeds. aeatey a0! of credit for the promotion of this interesting branch 

Snglish botanist of considerable eminence, who flour-; o¢ . - - . ag a a . 
ished near the close of the seventeenth century, in-| vik Hg Ot andy at 98 Sp ee 
forms us, from actual experiments made by himself,!  GJadly would I pursue this subject, as I am well 
that 1012 tobacco seeds are equal in weight to one} convinced there is necessity for much ‘still to be-eaid 
grain, and that the whole. number of seeds in a luxu-| ang done, but the enrapturing notes of the blue bird 
riant stalk of tobacco is 360,000. The same learned) ynstrings the writing muscle. At the sound of such 
naturalist estimated the annual produce of a single} delightful music, the hand of the gardener is instinctive- 
stalk of Spleen-wort (Aspleaium) to be upwards of one | jy decoyed from the pen to the pruning knife; and for 
million of seed! It has also been ascertained that a| some time, I must now bid you and your worthy cor- 
single Thistle seed will produce at the first crop 24,000 | respondents an affectionate adieu, 
seeds; and consequently, allowing each embryo to be Wittum Wusson. 
ev lved into active life, five hundred and seventy-six | Murray Hill Nursery, March, 1834. 
millions at the second crop!! It may here be proper 
to remirk, that to each seed of the Thistle, as well as 
to the seeds of many of the compound flowers, is at- 
tached a feathery or silk-like crown, by the French [For the New-York Farmer.] 
called aigrette, admirably adapted to its dispersion by 
every pissing breeze, and cause it to “ wing its way” 
not only to remote fields, but even to distant climes. Mr. Eprror.—Unoccupied as the pages of your 
It was no doubt in allusion to this astonishing fertility; Farmer are with advertisements and matter, foreign 
of the Thistle, and remarkable facility of migration | to the useful subjects to which your publication is de- 
in its seed, that led Virgil to exclaim, the ‘ Thistle | voted, still I do not feel much reluctance in asking a 
becomes dreadful in the corn-fields.” Through a pe- | corner for an insertion of the subjoined beautiful effu- 
riod of long, dark, and almost undefined ages, we con- | sion from the pen of J. H. Bright, as also a few stan- 
template with no small degree of astonishment, the | zas (author unknown) on the Snow Dror. 
multiplied existence of millions of beings that people LANSINGBURGH. 
this “‘huge rotundity we tread upon;” but when we After the crucifixion of their Lord, the 11 disciples 
advert to the vegetable kingdom, and there trace the | retired to one of the mountains about Jerusalem, where 
rapid ratio of increase which nature resorts to, in ma- | they remained all night. In the morning they discov- 
turing and propagating seeds for a future progeny, " ered a flower before unknown to them, which, from 
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Art. LI.— The Passion Flower and Snow Drop. 
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its singular conformation and mysterious appearance, 


they denominated the Passion FLower. 
Letters from Palestine. 


Gone was the glory of India’s crown, 
Aad quench’d that promised star, 

Before whose light the nations should fall down, 
And worship from afar. 


And night came over Judah ; deeper gloom 
Shadow’d that feeble throng, 

That now to Carmel, from the saviour’s tomb, 
W ound mournfully along. 


Through thelong, moonless hours they linger’d there, 
Wet by the dews of even, 

And, on the viewless pinions of the air, 
Their prayers went up to heaven. 


And ever, when the shifting breezes stir’d 
The pliant boughs of jalm, 

Or nestled in her tree th’unquiet bird, 
Breaking the midnight calm. 


Their quick ears caught the melancholy sound, 
And a dejected eye 

Amid the deepen’d shadows wandered round, 
As if the Lord drew nigh. 


And then upon their aching sense would press, 
That loud, unearthly cry, 

Wrung from their master in his last distress 
Of mortal agony. 

Morn glow’d upon the mountain; strange bright 

flowers, 

Like diamonds chased in gold, 

That ne’er before had shone in fields or bowers, 
Their mystic leaves unfold. 


And in each blossom, lo! the cross appears, 
The thorny coronal ; 

The nails, the pillars, and the Roman spears; 
A glory circling all. 


Then, sacred flower! their grief was changed to 
praise 
And drooping sorrow fled, 
Since he who bade the bloom, they knew, could raise 
Their Saviour from the dead. 


Three days within the grave’s unbroken gloom, 
The hope of Israel slept, 

Three mournful days around his guarded tomb 
The holy watch was kept. 


And from that hour, where’er thy buds expand, 
Thou art of flowers the pride, 

And, nature’s witness to alli time, dost stand, 
Of him the crucified. 





THE SNOW DROP. 


Say not I’m cruel, when for you 

I stole this flower to-day— 

This little snow-drop sweet to view, 
Whilst glistning with the morning dew, 
And bore it far away. 


My bosom did with pleasure glow 
When first the flower I spied, 
Peeping so slyly through the snow— 
And seeming when the wind did blow 
Its little head to hide. 





Virtue and Innocence combined 
In this sweet plant you see ; 

It is of flowers of every kind 
The fairest emblem I can find 
Of Truth and Purity. 





Arr. LII.—Mode of grafiing on the large Bran- 
ches of old Trees. [Extracted from the Books of 
the Aberdeenshire Horticuliural Society. ] 

I beg leave to submit to your consideration a mode 
of grafting upon old stocks, branches, &c., of any size. 
The method is simply this: Having headed down 
your tree, take a scion and place it upon that part of 
the stock where it is meant to insert it. Cut upon 
both sides lengthways, through the bark to the wood an 
inch or more long, divectly opposite each other; then 
cut across between these at the bottom, observing to 
have it rather too little than too much. Raise now the 
bark between the incisions, by a bone or ivory wedge, 
or the handle of a budding knife, &c , as most conve- 
nient; which will be easily done, as the woo.i and bark 
will easily separate when the sap has arisen, when 
the void will appear as a mortise. Prepare now the 
scion, as in the common way for whip vrafting, by cut- 
ting away one side; then paring away the rind or outer 
bark on both sides of the transverse section, making 
the lower end square; so that, when pleced in the mor- 
tise, it may fill the place exactly as a tenon, the end 
uniting closely with the bark of the stock. 

Tie now with matting in the usual way, observing 
that if there is a vacuity between the scion and bass, in 
consequence of the b>rk of the stock being thicker than 
that of the scion, it will be necess: ry to place something 
above that part of the scion, so as the void may be fil- 
led up, that the tying press it tight. It the operation 
is performed on branches rather low horizontal, clay 
is to be preferred as a plaster; if above, pitch, &c. (or 
grafting wax), in case capillary attraction is necessary, 
By capillary attraction, I mean having a bottle or jar 
for the purpose of holding water; a bit of cord or nar- 
row selvage of cloth, from 24 in. to 36in. long, as a 
conductor, the one end immersed in the water, and the 
other end turned once or tw'ce round the scion; the 
vessel for the water to be filled as often as necessary. 

By this mode I have no doubt that cuttings, even from 
America or India, if kept moderetely moist (damp) 
the passage, will in most instances succeed, 

[n the latter end of the month of March last, a cut- 
ting of a new particular pear (Duchesse d’ Angouléme) 
was sent me from the Horticultural Garden of London. 
When received, the buds were 1 in. long, and perfectly 
blanched from the lateness of the season, and the pack- 
age having beenin damp moss. I cut the shoot in two 
equal parts, and wrought them in the manner above 
described. The buds in the course of a day became 
quite black and died away; I had then recourse to cap- 
illary attraction. By the first week in May, the top 
or uppermost part began to push from the side where 
the former bud was ; and aboutthe middle of June the 
lower part also. 

This operation, to be denominated mortise-grafting, 
has been witnessed by the secretaries of our Society 
at different periods of the season; and the same meth- 
od was pointed out to Messrs. Stevenson and Fraser 
the former of whom, to my knowledge, has adopted the 
plan with equal success this season. 








To the size of your stock may be proportioned the 
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number of your scions, say from half an inch to as much 
mre as you please between. Wheu capillary attrac- 
tion is had recourse to, it will be most advisable to use 
the pitch composition, as the constant current of water 
loosens the clay. 
Iam, &c. 
Avex. Diack. 


[We should suppose a farm on a similar plan to the, 
following, would succeed in the vicinity of New York, 
particularly if provision should be made, for the in- 
struction of youth, designed for agriculturists. Ed.] 


Arr. LILL.—Stock Farm in the Vicinity of Boston. 


We have seen and perused, says the editor of the 
New-England Farmer, with much pleasure and entire 
approbation a‘ Prospectus of a proposed Stock Farm,” 
to be established in the vicinity of Boston, and to be 
** devoted tothe important object of breeding and rear- 
ing the the best breeds of horses, Neat cattle, Sheep 
and Swine; the receiving and selling on commission 
all kinds of live stock ; and combining with these the 
business of Axriculture and Horticulture, upon the 
most approved and economical system. The busi- 


ness also of diciplining young and refractory Horses,” 
&c, and it is proposed moreover, if sufficient encour- 


agement should be given that a well educated Veter- 
inary Surgeon may be attached to the establishment. 
The whole will be under the care and superintendence 
of Col. Samvet Jaques, of Charlestown, whose name 
alone is a sufficient guarantee that it will be conducted 
in a judicious and enlightened manner. His qualifica- 
tions for such an agency are too well known and bigh- 
ly appreciated by every person, who is in the slightest 
degree acquainted with the recent improvements in 
agriculture which have conferred such important ad- 
vantages onthe northern section of the United States, 
to require any encomiums from us. 

This place will be not only a Stock Farm, but a Pat- 
tern Farm and a Sample Farm, in which the best spe- 
cimens of every kind of improvement connected with 
with the arts of Agriculture, Horticulture, and every 
species of Rural Economy, will be illustrated by in- 
spection, explained by exhibition, and shown to be 
practicable by ocular demonstration. Those who may 
not comprehend theories, or may not believe statements 
will there be furnished with evidence which cannot be 
contradicted, and explanations which cannot be mis- 
understood. The whole farm, together with its buil- 
dings as well as its stock and utensils, will furnish a 
Lyceum, Arena, or Hall of Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Science, furnished with appropriate apparatus, 
which will always be open to the public, and in which 
lessons will be given gratis fiom which the most scien- 
tific may derive profit, and the most ignorant may fully 
comprehend. 

It is intended to have concentrated at this farm the 
most esteemed varicties of animals now known in Eu- 
rope and America. Liberal and intelligent Merchants, 
Officers of the U.S. Navy, Captains of Vessels, &c, 
will find on Col. Jaques’ Stock Farm, a place where 
they can deposit whatever productions of foreign coun- 
tries, such as rare and useful animals, plants, &c. they 
may be disposed to import either for their own emol- 
ument, or for the benefit of their country. But the 
advantages to be anticipated fiom an establishment of 
this kind, are too obvious and too numerous to require 
or to admit of recapitulation. We are therefore happy 


to perceive that the plan is warmly recommended by 
the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural So- 
ciety and by the Hon. Joun Lowe t, late President 
of the Society; and that the liberal -and enlightened 
capitalists of Boston and its vicinity have taken such a 
number of shares in the establishment, that no doubt 
remains of its being immediately carried into effect. 

Since the foregoing was written, we have received 
the following letter from His Excellency Gov. Lin- 
COLN, whose opinion on agricultural subjects is worthy 
the highest consideration. 











Boston, March 8, 1831. 
Coronet Jaques. 

Sirn—Having examined your proposals for the es- 
tablishment of a Stock Farm, I take great pleasure in 
expressing to you my cordial approbation of the plan, 
with my best wishes for your success, in so important 
and interesting an undertaking. With the skill and 
experience which you possess, in the rearing and 
management of stock, the public will have a reasona- 
ble assurance that there will be the best selection of 
domestic animals of every desirable race ; and in the 
variety which such an establishment will present, the 
occasions and preferences of Farmers for Breeds of 
Cattle suited to difierent objects, will be abundantly 
satisfied. I know of no arrangement in rural affairs 
more important than that by which the properties of 
the breeds of domestic animals may be fairly tested by 
comparison with each other, under the same course 
of keeping and management. No two breeders will 
be found to feed and treat their stock in the same 
manner. ‘Hence the great uncertainty, as well as 
diversity, in the results of practical observation. In- 
ferior animals, by more care, are often made to appear 
better, and give a greater product than others of de- 
cidedly superior qualities, with less attention. But by 
collecting individuals of different races into one estab- 
lishment, and subjecting them to uniform treatment, 
under the same careful inspection, their characteristic 
differences will be ascertained, and the peculiar prop- 
erties which recommend them for different uses and 
purposes of economy, will become well understood. 
The Feeder will learn how to select for the pasture 
and the stall. The Husbandman, who looks for 
strength, activity, and hardihood under the yoke, will 
not meet frequent and mischievous disappointments ; 
and the Dairy will be sure of its products. 

The benefit of such opportunity for comparison and 
for selection, in conformity with the particular inter- 
est of each purchaser, will be equally experienced by 
those, who are engaged in the rearing of Horses, 
Sheep, and Swine, with all which, as much as with 
Horned Cattle, it is now well understood, there lies 
the entire difference, in different breeds, between 
utter worthlessness, and great productiveness and 
value. Indeed [ cannot butindulge much confidence, 
both in the utility of your scheme to the public, and 
in its rewards to your own excellent spirit and enter- 
prize. I mean this remark should apply to your 
whole plan ; as well to the part which respects the 
course of Husbandry proposed on the land, as to the 
breeding and keeping of Animals ; although, as I am 
not acquainted with the precise character of the Farm 
which you have selected, I beg to decline offering any 
opinion, as to the particular purchase, or the amount 
of the investment, which may be required for the Es- 
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Art. LIV.—Jmproved Farming Utensils. 


Roller.—A system of husbandry, such as has been 
described in the preceding essay, cannot be carried on 
to advantage with the ordinary plough and harrow : 
the profit of the row culture, depends essentially upon 
the labour saving implements proper to it; and the 
general condition of the old improved lands of the 
state of New-York, warrants the immediate introduc 
tion of other implements than those in common use. 
Amongst these the roller is of the first importance, to 
make loose soils compact—to break the clods of clayey 
lands, and others which have been plowed under un- 
favourable circumstances, as well as to roll seeded 
lands, intended for meadow and pasture, and winter 
crops in the spring of the year, which are partially 
hove up; indeed this instrument is essential to good 
husbandry, and is not expensive. 

The body of the roller may be formed of a stout 
tree, and dressed down to a diameter of from twenty 
to thirty inches: the frame and perch should be form- 
ed of seasoned wood: if it is intended to use it with 
oxen, which is the best plan, the perch should be con- 
structed with that view: any country blacksmith can 
mike the gudgeons and iron work, and the whole ex- 
pense need not exceed six dollars. 

Harrows.—There are various descriptions of im- 
proved harrows, consisting of two or more harrows 
joined together by a crank or hinge. These instro- 
ments lap snug to the ground, when it is in rounded 
lands, where a single harrow would only act partially ; 
this effect is remarkably produced by what is called 
the chain and screw harrow, where by lengthening the 
chain which crosses the two, a ridge may be com- 
pletely stirred ; and by securing the chain tight, it 
will act as one harrow on level ground. The efficacy 
of all harrows depends on the width of the bulls or 
bars, and weight and length of the teeth, 


Horse Hoe.—This is a small plough with two ex- 
panding mould boards. Roots or corn, cultivated in 
rows, two and a half to three feet apart, and slices 
taken from the rows or ridgelets by a small dressing 
plough, are afterwards earthed up, by setting the 
horse hoe in the centre of the furrow, and returning 
the slices, after they have lain long enough there. to 
the ridgelets. When this operation is carefully done, 
hand hoeing is never wanted. 

Drill Barrows—Turnip seeds are sown with these 
implements, which no doubt will soon be accommoda- 
ted to Indian corn. When the ridgelets are properly 
formed, and are without any obstructions, an indus- 
trious man will sow five acres a day with a drill bar- 
row, which with the hand would certainly occupy 
him ten days. There are various sorts of them: 
some of them are preceded with a small roller and a 
horse to flatten the ridgelets. 

Drill Ploughs.— These valuable instruments, are 
used in Great Britain upon a large scale, having a 
drill box attached to them, from which the wheat falls 
bate the furrows, in a regular manner, as they are 
made. 


The Paring Plough.—This instrument is used to 
pare the sods from the ground, preparatory to sacking 
and burning them. The paring plate is made of 
iron, laid with steel, about four inches wide, and from 
twelve to eighteen inches long: it is made to cut on 
the sides. 





The Cultivator, or Scufler, or Grubber.—This is 
a triangolar instrument, formed of a cross bar and two 
expanding bars, which bolt into it at various distances. 
It has a small wheel at each angle; three flat shares 
on each side, resembling trowels, connected with the 
bars by means ofan iron leg, aud a seventh share con- 
structed in the same manner at the nose and behind 
the front wheel. When a sod fallow has been once 
ploughed, and got tolerably mellow, the cultivator is 
introduced at iis greatest expansion, and breaks the 
slices ; it is contracted gradvally in width as the sods 
are broken, until they are all racked to pieces. A 
man and a boy, with a stout team, it is said, will do as 
much effectual work in a day, as six ploughs: its 
property of contracting and expanding enables it to 
work land either in a coarse or fine state. Four 
oxen are a complete team for this iasirument. 

The Scarifier.— This is an instrument with two 
handles and two cross bars, at a moderate distance, 
containing each from ten to sixteen sharp coulters, and 
a beam fastened to the bars with a small gege wheel 
atthe end. It is used much for the same purpose as 
the last, and is an excellent ingtrument for stirring a 
stubble preparatory to tares. Both these instruments 
may be reduced in size, and number of teeth, so as to 
accommodate them to the drill and row culture. 


[The above is from the 1st Vol. of the Memoirs of 
the Board of Agriculture of New-York. ] 


Threshing Machine.—There are numerous ma- 
chines for threshing. Among those that can be had 
in this city, are Emmons’, Warren’s, and Beecher’s. 

Corn Sheller.—This is a very convenient article. 
There are several kinds. The one sold at the Agri- 
cultural Repository, 183 Front-street, is very gen- 
erally used. 





Art. LV.—Carrots for Horses. 


In the summer of 1829, I became possessed of two 
horses, that were so lean and ungainly in their appear- 
ance, that they would have caused a “* Rozinante”’ to 
blush for the degeneracy of hisrace. A neighbor of 
mine advised me to feed them on carrots: I did so— 
and their rapid regeneration equalled my most san- 
guine expectations. I continued this diet until they 
were in what is called good order; when having occa- 
sion to travel about four hundred miles, I resolved to 
ride one of the horses and have the other put to work. 
Before I got to my journey’s end, however, I found 
that the horse on which I rode was losing flesh faster 
than he before had gained it, tor which I was at a loss 
to assign any adequate reason; I finally concluded, 
however, that he was unwell. Having with much 
difficulty rode him home, I was surprised to find the 
horse which had been worked, poorer, if possible, 
than the “ bony steed” which I bestrode—the former 
having been fed entirely on carrots. 1 communicated 
the circumstance to a gentleman in the neighborhood, 
who had been a drover for a number of years, thinking 
that he might probably account for the phenomena. 
From him I learned, that whenever he became pos- 
sessed of a poor horse, he immediately dicted him on 
carrots, mixing with them a little oat or corn meal; 
or else, after fattening them on carrots alone, he al- 
ways fed them on meal, for two weeks, or more, be- 
fore driving or working them; because, from the 





rapidity with which they acquire flesh, when fed on 
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this esculent, their flesh is not solid. This I subse- 
quently found to be the case. 

As you truly observe, horses will fatten quicker on 
carrots than on any other dict, but I would recom- 
mend that they be chopped fine, and mixed with meal, 
as their flesh, when fatted in this manner, will be much 
more firm and durable. 

Rochester, Feb. 21, 1831. 

[ Genesee Farmer. 


Art. LVI.—Olla Podrida,—By the Eprror. 


Profitable Management.—A general rule among 

farmers sbould be, to keep the best and sell the poor- 
est living productions uf a farm. The most in- 
different fowls, pigs, lambs, and calves should be se- 
lected and suld. ‘The best kinds of seeds and grain 
designed for sowing, should be preserved. . The 
choice butter and cheese, the best of the hams and 
salted meat, and the finest domestic cloth should be 
sent to market. 
The ladies are more benevolent than 
the gentlemen, but not so patriotic. The latter are 
always devising plans to benefit their country. The 
former should imitate them. Let, then, every lady 
do something to extend the cultivation of the mul- 
berry, and the rearing of the silk worm. 

Neatness, in person and in all domestic arrange- 
ments, is an indication of a well regulated and con- 
tented mind. Some minds, however, are always ex- 
cited and disturbed because this and that are not ex- 
actly in their place. Neatness in dress and evenness 
of disposition make an amiable character. 

A Mulberry Orchard, in Connecticut, causes a 
$2000 farm to bring 83000. Many a farmer, had he 
five years ago set out an orchard of this kind, might 
enter upon the duties of the present spring with 
brigher prospects. 

Improvements but not great discoveries should be 
expecied ia cultivation. ‘The application of steam to 
the purposes of tillage will be a great improvement in 
agriculture. 

Mowing Machines. The ingenuity of mechanics 
has, for a number of years past, been exerted in the 
production of threshing machines, many patents of 
which have been taken out inthis country. A mow- 
ing machine is a great desideratum. Mowing is the 
hardest work done on a farm. A good machine 
would save much expense and much hard labor— 
prevent vast quantities of hay and grain from being 
injured, and thus tend to benefit all classes. 

Favorable Times for Farmers.—Many articles of 
the produce of this section of our country, bear a good 
price. Sugar, coffee, tea, and many other articles 
which farmers are obliged to buy, have either in reality 
or prospectively, become considerably cheaper.— 
Apropos—farmers can better afford to take an agri- 
cultural paper. 

African Snake Eater, Falco serpentarius.—This 
species of bird is long legged, peculiar aspect, resem- 
bling a wader rather than a bird of prey. It inhabits 
dry open plains in the southern parts of Africa. I 
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one of these birds, twenty-one young tortoises, three 
snakes and eleven lizards. Besides these there was a 
large ball in the stomach formed of the scales of tor- 
toises, vertebra of snakes and lizards, legs of locusts, 
and the wing cases of coleopterous insects. 


The Collared Shrike, Lanius collaris, abounds in 
Africa. It seizes upon locusts and small birds, and 
suspends them upon thorn bushes by driving the 
thorns through their heads. When hungry he goes 
and takes his meals. 


Strength of the Ostrich.—Adanson relates the fol- 
lowing as having occurred at a French factory, on the 
banks of the Niger in Africa. “Two ostriches which 
had been about two years in the factory, and although 
young, were nearly of their full size, were so tame that 
two little blacks mounted both together on the back of 
the largest; no sooner did he feel their weight, than 
he began to run as fast as possible, and carried them 
several times around the village, as it was impossible 
to stop them otherwise than by obstructing the pas- 
sage. This sight pleased me so much that I ordered 
it to be repeated; and to try their strength, directed a 
full grown negro to mount the smallest, and two others 
the largest. At first they went at a tolerably sharp 
trot, but when they became heated a little, they ex- 
panded their wings as though to catch the wind, and 
moved with such fleetness that they scarcely seemed 
to touch the ground.” 


The Gigantic Stork, Ciconia argala, is found in 
the interior parts of Africa. It has a voracious appe- 
tite, and is protected by the inhabitants for its services 
as a scavenger. Smeathman gives an account of a 
tame bird ofthis species. It regularly attended the 
hall at dinner time, and stood behind its master’s 
chair. Frequently helping itself to what it liked best, 
one day it darted its enormous bill into a boiled fow) 
and swallowed it in an instant. 


Plants in America,—Catesby, as far back as 1767, 
observed that a small spot of land in America had, 
within less than half a century, furnished England 
with a greater variety of trees, than had been procured 
from all other parts of the world for more than athous- 
and years previous, 

Rose Bugs—Mr. Prince, in his treatise on the Vine, 
recommends to plant rose bushes near grape vines, 
which are liable to great injury from these insects. 
The bugs will leave the vines and attach themselves 
to the roses. By taking a basin of water, and knock- 
ing them off into it with a stick, they may be des- 
troyed. 

Zoophytees.—Professor Jameson observes that 
this class of animals “although the lowest in the 
scale of animated beings, are yet highly interest- 
ing in the sublime plan of creation. Their num- 
bers exceed all calculation,—the minuteness of many 
species is such that they are not to be discriminated by 
the aid of our most powertul microscopes,—they 
form one extremity of the zoological scale of magni- 
tude, of which the other is occupied by the gigantic 
whale of the polar regions. The coral-reefs, rocks, 
and islands are formed of very minute zoophytes, 
These reefs in some regions of the earth have been 
found for a thousand miles in length, forty to fifty 
in breadth, and to depths sometimes unfathomab/e.” 
They verify the saying, ‘ united we stand ;’ she whale, 


‘divided we fall,’ 





feeds on reptiles, Le Vaillant found in the craw of 
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[We recommend the following to an attentive 
perusal by our readers. Much of it is applicable to 
this latitude. —Ep. ] 


Arr. LVI1.—Observations on the Apathy which per- 
vades the community of the Southern Siates, reta- 
tive to the improvement of Agriculture. By a Rus- 
tic. [To the Editor of the Southern Agriculturisi. ] 


** Columbia, January 10th, 1831. 
Dear Sir,—Although this is addressed to you, it 
is not intended for your benefit; for it is very evident, 


that you are sufficiently alive to the necessity of 


efforts being made in these Southern States, for the 
improvement of thei» agriculture, to render such a 
paper of any use to you. Its object being the benefit 
of South-Carolina and neighbouring States, I beg you 
will insert it in your extensively circulated periodical, 
for the public good, which it may produce, if attended 
to, and I do not mistake the correctness of the views 
it holds forth. 

Notwithstanding the valuable communications which 
a few individuals occasivnally send you for publication, 
it must be confessed that we are universally deficient in 
due and efficient exertions for the ameliorating of our 
condition, by extending knowledge, and affixing 
scientific basis to our agricultural pursuits. It would 
seem, by our apathy, in this respect, that agriculture 
was to us scarcely even a secondary consideration, a 
pursuit, the objects of which, ignorant men may be 
allowed to prosecute, as these are harmless and cannot 
affect society materially either in good or evil! In- 
deed, some who consigler theinselves the better class of 
society, appear to act as though the tilling of the soil 
was an abject and merely mechanical calling, nearly 
useless and only allowed’ to exist by sufferance. It 
might be thought an invidious retaliation in me, who 
belong to this tilling class of men, to point out the con- 
sequential airs of the cits, whether belonging to the 
counter or the various bars. We might acknowledge 
their undoubted superiority over us, by the greater, or 
indeed, the almost exclusive countenance they receive 
from legislative enactments. Do we not see, in fact, 
that ninety-nine hundreths of the laws passed, are for 
their benefit, and that poor agriculture is left to shift 
for itself, and never receives the protecting and en- 
couraging help of government, so as to enable it to 
meet the other professions on an equal footing. I 
must have been much mistaken when I selected it as 
a pursuit calculated to produce benefits to the country. 
It is at all times, a hard task for a man to acknowledge 
his errors, and almost persuaded as I am of mine, 
in this case, I can scarcely bring myself to confess it. 
Still I allow that every circumstance demonstrates 
clearly that my choice was founded in error, since the 
collected wisdom of the country declare it so by 
their absolute neglect of the one, and its extreme 
watchfulness over the welfare of the others. In fact, 
are there not extensive and richly endowed institutions, 
with well paid professors, for the promotion of all 
useful knowledge, in divinity, law, commerce, and 
medicine? Surely, if agriculture was of any value 
in this country, as it is in some others, establish- 
ments for its promotion would have been formed, or, 
at least, some professorship attached to some of the 
other institutions, intended to exalt this neglected 
object. What are the banking institutions, the officers, 


but establishments for the protection of commerce? 
What-are all the officers of the judicial department, 
with high salaries, but for the comfortable support of 
the incumbents, together with the promotion of the 
good they may do, perchance, to such of the com- 
munity as, unfortunately for the greatest numbers of 
them, have dealings with them? It is admitted that 
despised agriculture is not excluded from a chance of 
the benefits that may accrue from these several fuvorite 
establishments; but there is noi one, that I know of, 
supported by government for its encouragement. We 
have, it is true, some few agricultural] societies through- 
out the State ; but withovt the fostering hand of power, 
without funds, what can they do? Yet they do some 
good, about one hundreth part, probably, of what they 
might do. It must be, however, infaiuation on the 
part of those persons who keep them up; for what 
has become of the United Agricuitural Society of 
South-Carolina ? It has died of inanition, and if 
the existence of such societies had promised any ad- 
vantage at all to the community, would it have been 
suffered to perish thus miserably, as it has, in ‘he 
very arms of our assembled wisdom? Notwithstind- 
ing all these unanswerable proois of the worthlessness 
of agriculiure, my habitual and rustic obstinecy will 
not yield, and it continues refractory to the superior 
sense and polished reasonings of the followers of the 
more favored professions. You musi not suppose, 
Mr. Editor, from all I have said, that I blame these 
valuable citizens here alluded to. No, they wke care 
of themselves and of their concerns, and if they do 
not carry their views further, I exculpate them of any 
sinister intentions ; and, indeed, it would seem strange 
that persons, who from their habits and pursuits, know 
litile or nothing of the profession, the neglect of which 
I deprecate, should take a very active part in promot- 
ing its interests. Those most to be blamed, assuredly, 
are the very professor’ of the slighted art whose cause 
{ woull attempt to advocate. They are most un- 
doubtedly those whose business and duty it is to pro- 
cure for their profession the assistance it needs. What 
is it that keeps them so blind, I will not say, to their 
own interest; but, as I do not acknowledge myself 
convinced of the contrary, I must say, to the very 
best interests of their country? How I regret I have 
not the skill of those belonging to that profession 
whose chief business it is ‘* to make the worse appear 
the better cause.” I might then do what I think far 
more righteous, make the better cause really appear 
such. It might, perhaps, be shown with some appear- 

ance of reason, that a country without inhabitants, 
whatever be its capabilities, is a very poor one, even 
for the favored professions. The community might, 
perhaps, be made aware, that to this neglected agri- 

culture they are indebted for every thing that renders 
civilized man superior to the savage. That not only 

their food, clothing, &c. &c. but their very existence 
as a people depend almost solely uponit. The great 

city of Charleston itself might perceive, to its utter 
astonishment, that without the country back of it, it 

would be only a miserable village of fishermen, and 

that as it is, almost its sole dependance for support 

and protection, at all times and under any circum- 

stance, is to agriculture. And, pray sir, what do you 

think would be the effect of such a strange revolution 

in their knowledge and modes of thinking, if it could 

be operated? Do you suppose that they would again, 





the fortifications, the light-houses, and the navy em 
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honest cultivators of the soil coming from Europe to 
their hospitable shores? Would they not rather make 
great exertions to induce emigration from foreign lands 
to our almost deserted middle country? Would they 
not, instead of going to the North, to be made dupes 
of for their money, come up with some of those wor- 
thy foreigners to form establishments which may here- 
after prove not only sources of profit to themselves 
individually, and to the revenue of their native State, 
but also be the very foundation on which their exist- 
ence may rest, they would, of course, have learned 
that a hardy and industrious populatien of cultivators 
of the soil, are the very bone and sinew of a country 
like this, in peace or in war, the very blood of its 
existence. They would exert their utmost efforts to 
prevent the emigration of their citizens, and to pro- 
mote emigration from abroad, obtain from government 
means of doing these things, without which the 
government itself will, in time, vanish away. They 
would establish schools in which the most useful art of 
all, in my obstinate opinion, can be learned as well as 
others. They would not only form societies for the 
promotion of agricultural knowledge, but have them 
endowed liberally, without which their exertions can 
be only of small avail. They would establish ex- 
perimental farms in which the culture of valuable 
foreign plants would be tested in various ways, and in 
different sections of the State. These experiments 
would be made by persons of skill, many valuable 
plants and useful animals might be imported from 
distant countries and inured to our climate. Indi- 
viduals who, with the best possible intentions, are com- 
pelled to cease experiments for the want of means to 
prosecute them to successful issue, would thereby not 
only be saved from impending ruia, but incalculable 
advantages would be secured to the community by the 
successful result of experiments, the failure of which 
by an individual of slender fortune, was merely occa- 
sioned by the necessity of his attending to the objects 
of his immediate wants. Such a failure generally 
deters others from attempting the same thing. We 
should then have some right to complain, on very 
good grounds, that all the praises bestowed on our 
naval officers, consuls and ministers to distant countries, 
are only half deserved for bringing foreign plants, 
seeds, &c. to be naturalized in this ; for they have 
hitherto almost invariably bestowed to the North those 
productions which cannot be cultivated there, except 
in hot-houses!! while the Southern States are scarcely 
ever thought of in the distribution. It has been for 
years past a source of vexation to reasonable men, to 
see such unreasonable dereliction of propriety. Se- 
veral plants which, but for this infatuation, might at 
the present time be in extensive and profitable culti- 
vation at the South, have been suffered to perish in 
the hot-houses, &c. at the North. There are also 
many plants which might prove sources of prosperity 
to posterity, and which therefore ought to be supplied 
from foreign parts at public expense; for they are 
such (at least some of them) which cannot benefit the 
individual who might import them ; although they may 
become indispensable at a future day; and the ex- 
pense of procuring them can be but comparatively 
trifling. As one of these, the cork-tree may be par- 
ticularized, and the want of it, when the vine is ex- 
tonsively cultivated here, may be a serious obstacle to 
its further extension. An individual may import for 
curiosity, or the benefit of his country, a small number 





ot them, a dozen or so; but thousands are wanted, 
and would undoubtedly grow luxurianily in most parts 
of the Southern States, and add to its present orna- 
ment and future benefit. The same might be said of 
many other most valuable objects of culture; but it is 
needless to enumerate them here. I would not have 
you think, Mr. Editor, that I would advocaie the ben- 
efitting one class of society at the expense of another. 
A State, like a family, can regu‘ate its own concerns 
as it pleases ; and the measures for increasing the pop- 
ulation of a country, where it may be desirable, is 
surely an object of general interes for that particular 
country. The benefits arising from it, as also for its 
augmentation of individual as well as of public wealth, 
by the extension and improvement of its agriculture ; 
the security thereby obtained of public tranquillity, 
external as well as internal, are surely objects of such 
public concernment, that the government alone can 
and ought to promote. 


Is it not true, that for one family that removes to 
this State from abroad, at least fifty remove from it? 
Why is it so? Let me not be told that the richer 
lands of the West attract unavoidably our population. 
When agricultural men are comfortably situated, car- 
rying on their operations with proper industry and 
suitabie knowledge, they are too happy to wish for a 
change, the advantages of which are, at least, doubt- 
ful. Our soils are good, so is our climate. Our 
lands are cheap, and easily obtained for the settlement 
of numerous families; why then go elsewhere, to en- 
counter, most probably, an unhealthy climate?- Where 
is the patriotism of those who say “ it cannot be 
helped,” when the smallest exertion to prevent it has 
never been made? Where is their amor patria, the 
love of the very soil that witnessed their birth, and the 
sports of their infancy ; their love of their children and 
their posterity, when they suffer things to go on thus to 
certain destruction, without taking one step to avert 
the impending calamity 2? Whence will you draw your 
power to suppress insurrection at home and oppose 
aggression from abroad, when you will have sufiered, 
by your own indolence and apathy, your own strength 
to be thus dispersed and wasted away? These are 
solemn questions, which every one may answer to 
himself as he best can; but at the same time it is the 
duty of all to act seriously, and put a stop to the de- 
structive process going on under the protection of our 
negligence and blindness. 


Rouse your energies, you men of the soil, claim 
your share of the expenditures of your government, 
whose coffers are filled from the proceeds of your 
labors; have your profession placed on a footinz of 
true respectability, by placing it on the road that leads 
to perfection, and thereby save your country. Or go 
on as you have hithertodone, and your loss of freedom 
and independence is at hand. 

It is passing strange that, with inferior means pro- 
ceeding from soils and climates, our Northern neigh- 
bors are far exceeding us in the successful cultivation 
of those things for which we are so eminently situated! 
They are entering largely on the culture of the vine 
and the silk-worm, they have extensive flocks of 
sheep, they raise a superabundance of bread, meat, 
horses and mules, for their own use, and with the sur- 
plus of them they drain our purses, All these we 
might raise, at least, as far as our consumption may 
render it necessaay, and some of the articles, such as 
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wines, silks, olive-oil, wool, &c. might be, .before|to a good condition. Owing to a scarcity of fudder 
long, most profitable objects of exports. in spring among many farmers, they are apt to scant 

That time is past when we might have rested|their horses and catile. But such a course is very 
satisfied with two or three principal staple objects of! injudicious and detrimental to their profit. 


exports, without aiming at an increase, either of them, 


Manure.—Farmers should make it a point to get 


or of our population. The world is progressing rap-|as much manure as possible in the ground. in the 
idly in industry and knowledge, we must not remain/spring. They thus save a great deal that is lost by 
behind, and this we shall surely do, unless we make | evaporation, when the manure is left in the yard until 
now the most vigorous efforts to regain our proper|summer, and then carted out into the fields. The 
rank. See how power is accumulating in other parts| decomposition, too, is more gradual in the spring, 
of these United States by means most undoubtedly | affording food to the plants according to their 
within our reach, if we will but avail ourselves of a| increasing wants. 





part of our natural advantages. ‘ Knowledge is 


Trees.—No pains and no reasonable expense should 


power ;”’ but like the productions of the soil, it must|be spared by the farmer in setiing out useful and or- 
be planted, and carefully and sedulously cultivated, | namental trees around his house and along the public 
before it can produce a profitable harvest. We have|road. He should do this for his own interest and 
all the materials for its successful production, let us} from patriotic feelings. Our fathers made sacrifices 
not throw them away, on the contrary, let us make} for their country with sword in hend. It belongs to 
uncommon efforts to raise gradually, though ener-| their children to make them with the spade. The 
getically, a fabric which may serve to perpetuate our/|necessitous calls of our country are so few, that a 


approximations to perfection; a fabric which will || 


patriotic spirit is in danger of becoming too quiescent. 


extend, not merely over ourselves, but over our latest} [t should be said of no farmer, in any part of the 


posterity, an imperishable egis. 


Union, that he has not patrictism sufficient to set out 


These are not times that will allow of remissness ; | a tree to ornament his house or the publicroad. The 
for as truly as it is that we are now too passive and| good of the country requires that a mulberry tree 
regardless of our real interests, so truly will the direst | should be planted in every unoccupied corner. 


calamities await us, if we neglect any longer to rise 


The Garden.—Most hard labouring farmers have 


and be doing. Believe me, though these are only 2” i> mie : 
Ry : S ~ |a disinclination to work in the garden. It adds, 
the admonitions of " 4 
however, so much to the comforts and pleasures of 


A Rustic. 





Art. LVIII.—F arming and Gardening Operations 
for April and May. Prepared by the Eprror. |‘ 


Preparation of the Ground.---The only suggestions | t 
which we can make respecting field-culture, is to have 


rural life, that a taste for garden operations should be 
cultivated by every member of a farmer’s family. 


Artichokes.—The seeds should be sown early in 


April, in good rich earth, in drills one inch deep, and 


welve inches apart. On the approach of winter, 


they should be covered with straw, and transplanted 


he following spring, in March or April. 
Asparagus.—Seceds may be sown early in April, in 


the work done at the proper time, and in the best | drills, eight or ten inches apart, the ground being pie- 
manner. Seeds will vegetate readily in proportion to | viously well spaded and manured. The beds should, 
the favorableness of the circumstances. The ground | every spring, be well loosened with a three-tined fork. 


should be well pulverized, so as to retain sufficient 


Beans.— English dwarfs should be put in the ground 


moisture to cause immediate germination, and to afford | early in March; but if the season is late, the first of 
the young roots a protection from the extremes of| April may answer. 


wet and dry, and heat and cold. The success of a 


Kidney beans may be planted from April until 


crop depends more on the proper preparation of the | August, either in hills or drills. 


ground than many farmers are apt to suppose. It is 


Pole beans are planted from April toJune. They 


easy to conceive how much struggling for existence | are liable to be injured by frost, if planted early. 


must take place in a young plant, the seed-germ of 


Beets.—Sow the seeds in good mellow ground from 


which has been deposited among lumps of earth, even| April to June, sufficiently thick to admit of Leing 
if they are no larger than peas. It must be important, | thinned out. This should be done early. 


therefore, that the soil be finely pulverized, and that 
the earth be closely pressed to the seed. To accom-|a 
plish these objects, much attention should be given to 


Borecole and Brussels Sprouts—may be managed 
s cabbages, sown in May, and transplanted in July. 
Brocoli.—The early kinds can be sown in April or 


harrowing and rolling. We find the latter very| May, in the open ground, if they have not been sown 
strongly recommended by good farmers throughout} in a hot-bed, in March. 


the country. 

Every eflort should be made to have the seed in the| ¢ 
ground at a time when the moisture and temperature | p 
are the most favorable for starting germination, and 


Cauliflower.—In the early part of April, the seeds 


an be sown in the open ground, and the plants 


ricked out in May or June. 
Cabbage.—Let the seeds of the large early kinds 


sustaining the developement of the vegetating parts. | be sown in a warm border about the 1st of April. In 
Spring Feeding.—Another subject, to which the} May the young plants may be transplanted. 


farmer should pay particular attention, is to prevent 


The Savoys and !ate cabbages should be sown in 


his horses, cows, and sheep, from losing flesh about} April, and during first two weeks in May. Care 
the time they are leaving their winter dry fodder for| should be taken to destroy the insects that are apt to 
that of the green spring grass. Should there be a| invest cabbages. 


falling off about this time, and a scarcity of grass 








succeed, it will take the whole summer to restore them| bed of rich earth. Thin the plants to four or five 





Cardoon Artichoke.—In April sow the seeds in a 
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inches distance. Transplant them in June, four feet 
apart. Dress their tops and roots before transplanting. 

Carrots.—The ground for this vegetable should 
have been manured for the previous fall crop. Sow 
the seeds in April or early in May. ‘Thin out the 
plants to the distance of five or six inches. This root 
is much used in England for sheep, cows and horses. 

Celery.—F or a geneial crop the seed may be put 
in a rich mellow bed early in April. As soon as the 
plants are two or three inches high, they should be 
pricked out into a nuisery-bed, and in about a month 
transplanted. The trenches for this transplanting 
should be spade deep, having the fine dung well mixed 
with earth at the bottom 

Cress—should be sow in small quantities, every 
week during spring, in clean rich ground. 

Cucumbers.—About the first week in May these 
may be planied in hills, having a litile fine manure in 
the bottom of the holes. To prevent the depreda- 
tions of insects on the young leaves, sow tobacco- 
dust, soot, or powdered charcoal, around the plants, 
when they first come up. The first running bud 
should be cut off, in ovder to obtain a more stocky 
growth, and to have lateral shoots for fruitful runners. 

Egg Plant.—About the middle of May the young 
planis should be taken from the hot-bed, and set out 
in rich warm ground, thirty inches apart. The white 
kind may be sown in a warm place the last of April. 

Endive or Succory.—For early sowing, take the 
variety, green curled ; put the seeds, at different times, 
into the ground, from April to July. The ‘ater they 
are sown the less likely to run to seed. If they are 
transplanted, let it be in cloudy weather, or have them 
immediately watered. 

Garden Burnet.—The seeds of this choice salad 
may be sown early in April. 

Leck.—Sow the seeds early in April in a bed of 
rich earth. Transplant last of June in rows, twelve 
inches apart. 

Eettuce.—Sow in April in warm borders, and trans- 
plant in May. Coss lettuce shou!d be blanched. 

Melons.—F or musk melons, prepare a piece of rich 
ground, well dug; at the angles of six feet square, 
make large deep holes, into which put well rotted 
manure, mixed with the earth; cover the dung so as 
to mike broad flat hills; into these put a few seeds, 
covering them about aninch deep. Pinch off the top 
of the first runner-bud, Water-melons may be ma- 
naged in the same way, except that the hills should be 
at a greater distance. 

Mustard.—Sow in April or May, in rich ground. 
Several kinds are used for saleds as well as for seed. 

Nasturtium.—T he seeds of the running kind should 
be sown in April or May, in drills near fences, or 
trellises. The dwarf kind in hills. 

Okra.—In the first or second week of May, plant 
in rich ground, in drills, four feet apart, and two inches 
deep. 

Ouions.—T he best varieties are the Strasburgh and 
Large Deptford Red. The White Portugal and Silver 
Skinned have a milder taste. The seeds may be sown 
in April broad-cast, or in drills twelve inches apart. 
The Welsh onion, Allium fistolosum, is cultivated for 
spring salad. The Potato onion is produced by 
planting the bulb like potatoes. 

Parsley.—Sow early in April in drills, an inch 


they have not been in Marck. The soil should be deep. 

Pepper.—Sow in a warm border, the last of April, 
and then transplant eighteen inches apart; or sow the 
seeds in May, in drills, two feet apart. 

Peas.—Tuese may be planted in succession in 
April and May, in double rows, four feet apart. 

Sweet Potatoe.—Plant them in a hot-bed early in 
April, about three inches deep. When the sprouts 
are three or four inches above ground, part them frpm 
the potatoe, and set them into hills, properly manured, 
and raised: a little above the surface. The seed- 
potatoe, if left in the ground, will continue for some 
time to furnish sprouts. 

Radish.—F or ear'y radishes, the seeds should have 
been sown in a hot-bed in March. To have a suc- 
cession from the open ground, they should be sown 
about every ten days, from April until September. To 
prevent worms from injuring them, Mr. T. Bridgeman 
recommends salt, at the rate of three bushels to the 
acre, to be strewed over the ground, and either 
ploughed or well covered with the spade. If the salt is 
only harrowed or raked in, the quantity should not be 
more than one-third. Mr. B. found this treatment, 
last summer, to succeed well. 

Horse Radish.—This is easily propagated from 
off-sets. 

Rocambole.—The bulbs of this plant are consi- 
dered milder in flavor than those of garlic. They can 
be raised either from seeds or roots. The seeds may 
be sown either in the spring or fall. 

Rhubarb.—This valuable plant may be propagated 
either from off-sets or seeds, put in the ground early 
in April. The soil should be rich and deep. Every 
family should have at least a few plants for tarts in 
March, when scarcely any other green vegetables can 
be obtained, particularly in the country, among farmers. 
Salsify.—This is called the vegetable oyster. The 
seeds should be sown early in April, in drills, twelve 
inches apart. When the plants are a few inches high, 
they should be thinned out to the distance of six inches. 
Scorzonara.—This plant should be managed like 
the salsify, the carrot, and the parsnip, requiring a 
deep, rich, and well-pulverized soil. 

Sea Kale.—In case they have not been sown in 
October, the seeds may be put in the ground at the 
commencement of April. They also may be propa- 
gated from pieces of old roots, one or two inches long, 
planted three or four inches deep. A rich, sandy 
loam is the proper soil. 

Sorrel.—Sow in April and May. Old roots may 
be separated and planted. This is a good salad either 
raw or boiled. 

Skirret.—This is propagated by seeds and off-sets, 
managed like parsnips, salsify, &c. 

Spinnage.—Sow in rich giound in April. New 
Zealand Spinnage should be planted in hills. ‘The 
leaves are fit for use during the whole summer and fall. 
Squashes.—P lanted in the latter part of April, and 
treated like melons. Early bush and vegetable marrow 
are good varieties. 

T omatoes.—Sow the first week in May, and trans- 
plant in June. 

Turnips.---This is one of our most valuable ve- 
getables, It is better, however, for field than garden 
culture, succeeding best on land newly cleared, and 
richly matured. For early garden crop, the seed 
may be sown in April. Like most other vegetables, 





deep and twelve inches apart. 
Parsnip.—P ut the seeds in drills early in April, if 


10 


they should be frequently hoed. 
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{For the New-York Farmer.] 


Art. LIX.—On the Increasing Consumption and 
Scarcity of Timber. By R. L. 


Sir—Among the various subjects to which the 
attention of your readers may be usefully called, is 
that of the cultivation of timber trees; and the im- 
portance of preserving what we have of timber that is 
in an improving state; and of preparing for a future 
supply, when our present stock shall be exhausted, is 
not sufficiently appreciated by our contemporaries. 

Very few even of the most thinking of our fellow- 
citizens are sufficiently aware of the rapid waste and 
destruction of our timber, and the length of time re- 
quired to restore a supply. A year of famine may be 
succeeded by a year of most abundant supply, in 
articles of provisions; but after the destruction of the 
Pine, the Hemlock, the Oak, the Ash, the Walnut, 
ages and centuries must pass away to give time to 
restore them ; and this very distant prospect of return 
will for ever keep the supply within the limit of 
demand. 

Owing in part to the extension of manufactures and 
of commerce, but more owing to the spread of civi- 
lized man over regions hitherto occupied by forests, 
there has been more of wood and timber consumed and 
destroyed within the last fifiy years, than in the pre- 
ceding five hundred; and more of wood and timber 
consumed and destroyed within the last hundred and 
fifty years, than in the preceding thousand years. 


The extensive use of coal, as a fuel, it may be 
supposed, will retard the waste and destruction of 
wood and timber. Not so. It will for a while keep 
down the price of wood as fuel, but the effect of this 
will be to make men less choice of their wood lands, 
less anxious to restore them, if once cut off, and less 
disposed to plant anew; and the facilities of trans- 
portation by canals and rail-roads, as it will afford a 
means of obtaining supplies from vastly more ex- 
tended circles, will tend to keep down the price, and 
of course discourage the cultivation, until the civilized 
world will find itself deprived of an article essential to 
each and every of its thousand arts, and its boundless 
commerce. 


The uses for timber will also increase for many 
centuries to come in the same proportion as it has in 
the last two or three centuries. The coming hundred 
years will require more than the past five hundred. 


If the preceding views are correct, no investment of 
capital can be better than that of cheap lands, in the 
vicinity of navigation, adapted to the growth of choice 
kinds of timber, and to proceed to the immediate cul- 
tivation of it. In this pursuit none need fear compe- 
tition. The distance of return, as before observed, 
will prevent al’ dangerous rivalry, and forever leave 
the market short supplied. 

df any of your readers are disposed to enter upon 
this cultivation, they will want to be informed where 
the most saitable lands, in the vicinity of navigation, 
can be obtained at low rates ; and they will, perhaps, 
want very particular and correct information as to the 
best methods of propagating and cultivating timber 
trees, 

In answer to the first enquiry, I will say, that 
abundance of land, best adapted to the growth of the 


of navigation, can be had in this State (New Jersey,) 
and at low prices. 


I cannot pretend in this essay to undertake to 
answer the enquiries comprised under the second 
head. Indeed, I should much rather be a learner, 
than undertake to be an instructor, although I have 
had some experience, having many thousand timber 
trees growing, which I have raised from the seed. 


One remark I will make. Most trees will grow 
from the stump of the old, unless their cutting is 
delayed to extreme maturity ; but it is not, perhaps, 
generally known to timber getters or timber users, 
that a growth from an old stump always has the prin- 
ciple of decay, and frequently the marks of it, at the 
heart; that such timber comes much sooner to ma- 
turity, and, when used in fences, buildings o7 vessels, 
much sooner decays, than timber raised from the seed. 
This my own observation has in part ascertained, but 
it has been much more confirmed by the observations 
and remarks of two aged citizens of this State, living 
remote from, and unacquainted with each other, one of 
whom cut off wood and timber, raised a crop of wheat 
on the land, and lived to see a handsome growth of 
timber from the stumps, which a single crop of wheat 
did not subdue. 


If, from your own knowledge, or from some of 
your corfespondents, or from some valuable works on 
the cultivation of forest trees, you can give the par- 
ticular information required, you will doubtless confer 
a great and lasting favor on your readers, and on the 
country at large. My object is, not so much to in- 
form, as to seek information, and to excite attention 
andenquiry. If this is deemed worth a place in your 
valuable Repository, I will endeavour again to be a 
correspondent. 

Your’s, 


R. L. 


Remarks.—The above subject is a very important 
one. We hope R. L.—whom we welcome to our 
columns—and others of our readers, will communicate 
all the information in their possession.—Ed, 





[For the New-York Farmer.] 
Art. LX.—Management of Poultry. 


Break shells of oysters and clams to about the size 
of grains of corn, or smaller, and place where your 
barn-door fowls can have constant access. They will 
eat of this, and it greatly assists in forming the shell 
of the egg. To ensure success in the raising of 
poultry, the newest laid eggs should be gathered with 
the utmost care, to avoid any small break or fracture 
of the shell ; the sitting hens should be each in a box 
or barrel by itself, so that they can be covered up, in 
order that they may sit undisturbed. Once a day, 
and that in the morning, they should be very genily 
lifted off their nests and fed, and the moment they 
return, be again covered. ‘They will, in two or three 
mornings, become quite habituated to this order, and 
almost every egg put under them will produce a chick. 
The feed of chickens, and more especially ducks and 
turkeys, should be Indian meal, ground coarse, and 
mixed with sour milk. 





White Oak, and ether valuable timbers, in the vicinity 
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[We like the directions given in the following com- 
munication from the N, E. Farmer, for the use of 
salt hay. In connection with roots it will undoubt- 
edly be of much service to milch cows. Without suc- 
culent food we should suppose it would be beneficial 
to use it sparingly. Ed.} 


Art. LXI.—Salt Hay. By L. Caren. 


Mr. Fessenpen—I have no wish to enter the lists 
in the salt hay controversy. But I can state some 
facts, which may throw light on the subject, and serve 
ina measure to reconcile the apparent contradictions, 
that have appeared in relation to its value. From the 
several articles you have published, it is evident there 
is a considerable diversity of opinion, both on its in- 
trinsic and relative value, not only with those who 
profess not much knowledge on the subject, but 
among expecienced men and good judges. This 
arises, I presume, for the most part, from not duly 
regarding the fact, that there is very great variety of 
salt grasses differing essentially in value. I have ma- 
ny times seen extensive tracts of salt matsh covered 
with different kinds of short, hard and wiry grass, 
which I would not make into hay, and secure in mow 
or stack for the entire crop, uniess in a season of great 
scarcity. Again, there are many kinds so valuable, 
that, cattle, horses and sheep being judges, (and I 
have always been in the habit of paying great defer- 
ence to them as the best judges of the quality of hay,) 
I am not slow to believe they might even be preferred 
to English hay. For thirty-five years or more I have 
had opportunity to witness the value of salt hay, by 
feeding cattle or seeing them fed with it. My hon- 
ored father the late John Capen, of Dorchester, raised 
much of the kind called black grass, from its dark co- 
lor when growing, and made into hay, which, for 
milch cows, working oxen, and for horses occasion- 
ally, he used to consider but little, if any, less valua- 
ble, than English hay, if cut in the flower and well 
cured, There isa kind still better which from its light 
color 1 have been used to call white grass. I believe 
it is more properly called goose grass. It is a very 
early grass, usually found on solid marshes, by the 
side of creeks, or such as have been rendered more 
firm by ditching. 

I know of marshes which a few years ago were so 
barren as scarcely to be worth mowing ; which being 
intersected with narrow ditches uwo or three rods 
apar!, have changed to this grass; and which produce 
an average, I should judge, of nearly two tons to the 
acre, of hay ‘worth as much’ (I say it not in jest) as 
English hay. 

When I resided in Dorchester, about ten years ago, 
I hired a piece of marsh, where there was a consid- 
erable quantity of this grass. This was put into the 
barn promiscuously, with the other kinds. I once 
tied a friend’s horse in the barn floor, by the salt hay 
mow side, and gave him a baiting of excellent English 
hay, as I thought. Going to the barn a little while 
after, I found he had rejected the English hay, and 
taken the liberty to help himself, having made a spa- 
cious excavation into the salt hay mow. This horse 
had long been kept near tide water on a faim where 
salt hay was no rarity. I wondered at the animal’s 
taste. But in such a casé¢, if ever, it was true ‘ de gus- 
tibus non est disputandum.’ There was no disputing 


found it was the goose grass, he was regaling him- 
self with. 

These two kinds, the goose grass and black grass, 
when cut in season and well cured, are very highly 
and richly fragrant. They produce abundant crops, 
are very tender and soft to the mouths of cattle, and 
very greedily eaten. Many other kinds, of which I 
know not the botanic name, such as blue grass, a mat- 
ted grass called bottom grass, the short sedges, &c. 
make excellent hay. The for grass, a red topped 
grass, if not cut early, is too hard and woody, almost 
bidding defiance to steel or ivory. I have uniformly 
noticed, that cattle kept upon salt hay always look in 
good condition. While those kept upon fresh hay 
may. generally be known by their long hair, bare 
bones, and thin and ghastly appearance. 

There seems to be a very general prejudice against 
feeding milch cows with salt hay which I think is not 
entirely well founded. I would by no means recom- 
mend its exclusive use, nor do I think it so productive 
of milk as rowen, clover cut early and well secured, or 
the finer kinds of English grass. For the last twelve 
years, having lived near and owned salt marsh, I have 
very freely fed my milch cows upon salt hay, and am 
satisfied, that upon good salt hay, with the addition of 
a few vegetables, they will give as much milk, of as 
good quality, will hold out in milk as long, and keep 
ip as good condition as upon common English hay, 
and the same quantity of vegetables, In the winter of 
1824, I kept a cow chiefly upon salt hay of the com- 
mon mixed kinds of grass, with the addition of from a 
peck to a half bushel of carrots, and usually some meal 
or bran, not exceeding two quarts of the former, nor 
half a peck of the latter,a day. The cow had given 
milk from the first of May and was expécted to calve 
again in April. The milk she gave, during the three 
winter months, yielded a very small fraction less than 
seven pounds of butter a week, nearly as rich in color 
and flavor, as summer butter. 

It is a well known fact that cows pastured upon 
islands, or near the salt water, where they cau feed 
partly upon salt grasses, yield milk in abundance and 
of the best quality. 

To conclude this article, which I have unexpect- 
edly prolonged, I will refer the classical reader to a 
sentiment which has lost none of its value by age, 
though older than the Christian era. The correct 
doctrine upon the use of salt hay is laid down in Vir- 
gil, Georgic 3d. 394—and which the lover of milk, 
‘cui lactis amor,’ will still do well to observe. To- 
gether with other succulent food he will furnish his 
cows with salt hay in their stalls. This will not in- 
erease their appetite for drink, and add to the guan- 
tity of their milk; but improve its favor, by impart- 
ing a relish and thus correcting that peculiar fresh- 
ness, often found in milk, which to many is very un- 
pleasant. 

South Boston, March 2, 1831. 


[For the New-York Farmer. ] 
Arr. LXII.—Remarks on the opinion of Dr. Rey- 
nolds respecting the cause of Fire Blight. By D. T. 
The fire blight, so well described by S. Reynolds, 
‘destructive in several parts of this western 
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tial to the existence of the pear tree. To determine 
the indications of cure, however, as in other diseases, 
it is first necessary to detect the occasional cause ; for 
without this knowledge all our efforts must be directed 
at random. 

Many opinions on this subject, have been given. 
Some have conjectured that it was caused by light- 
ning ; some by a stroke of the sun; some by insects ; 
and Dr. R. has very logically supported a new idea, 
that it arises from the roots penetrating an unfavorable 
subsoil. 

I have doubts, however, whether a bad subsoil is 
the true cause of this malady, and will briefly enumer- 
ate them: 

1. Though the upper branches of trees which stand 
in wet ground, are commonly the first to suffer, yeta 
general ard gradual decline is evident. On the con- 


trary, the fire blight “ always makes its appearance | 


when the leaves are fully grown, and not unfrequently 
when the limbs are loaded with fruit.”” The sudden 
death of the branches, and their retention of the dead 
leaves, rather point to mechanical injuries. 

2. On the first appearance of the fire blight, before 
the energies of the tree become exhausted, very vigor- 
ous shoots often spring from the lower branches,—such 
as arise from lopping, or heading down,—and indicate 
local, rather than constitutional injuries. 

3. Other fruit trees besides the pear, suffer from 
the fire blight. In this vicinity, I have seen the dis- 
ease most clearly developed on the apple, the plum, 
and the quince tree. Indeed the last is not less injured 
than the pear tree ; and yet it is well known that a 
moist or wet soil is recommended for the quince tree. 

4. Soon after the fire blight appears near a farm 
house, the old pear tree and the young pear tree, the 
plum tree, more rarely the apple tree, and more fre- 
quently the quince tree, all suffer in the same season. 
We can scarcely believe that trees of such different 
sizes and ages, should all simultaneously penetrate an 
unfavourable subsoil. 

5. I have no recollection that any writer in Britain 
has mentioned the fire blight as occurring in tat 
island. If Iam not wrong in regard to this matter, 
and it proves to be peculiar to America, then must we 
search for the cause of this malady among things pecu- 
liar to America. But bad subsoils are not peculiar to 
America, for of these British orchardists often com- 
plain. 

6. In the year 1823 I observed two or three feet of 
the top of a very thrifty tree in my orchard struck with 
fire blight. Without delay, I cut off the branches 
several inches below the dead leaves, carried them all 
to the house, and burned them immediately. From 
that day to this, there has been no recurrence of that 
malady in my orchard, which could scarcely have hap- 
pened had it arisen from the subsoil. Another in- 
stance of this kind has been mentioned to me, as oc- 
curring in a neighbouring state. 

The opinion that the fire blight is caused by light- 
ning, will not bear examination. Those who have 
believed it to be caused by a stroke of the sun, appear 
to have mistaken the dead branches which sometimes 
occur on the south-west side of the tree, and which is 
evidently the effect of hot sunshine on the naked bark, 
for the true fire blight. That these appearances arise 
from different causes, 1 think the following considera- 
tions must render plain: 

1. I found the blighted branches of a large pear 





tree, as numerous on the north side, where they were 
sheltered from the intense rays of the sun, as on any 
other side of the tree. 

2. Other trees exposed to an equal or greater heat, 
were entirely exempt from the malady. 

3. It has not been observed that the fire blight is 
more prevalent in hot seasons. We have had hotter 
summers than that of 1823, but no pear, nor apple, 
nor plum, nor quince tree of mine, has been affected 
by it since. 

4. We can hardly believe that the sun would strike 
but one branch or tree the first summer, and then go 
on in succeeding seasons to damage or destroy pear, 
apple, plum, and quince trees, till not one healthy 
tree can be found in that vicinity. Yet such appears 
to be the general progress of the fire blight. 

5. This malady occurs without reference to altitude 





or soil. At Aurora, 300 feet below my fruit garden, 
and at Poplar Ridge, nearly 400 feet above it, much 
| damage has been occasioned by fire blight, but in this 
intermediate neighbourhood, I have observed nothing 
of the kind. Such an exemption could not be expect- 
ed from the sun's rays. 

I am disposed to adopt the views of the late Profes- 
sor Peck, published by John Lowell of Massachu- 
| setts, that (> » the cenuine fire blight £)) is the work 
of insects. I had been gratified by their opinions on 
this subject, a few months before I discovered the 
malady on my apple tree; and to their directions, 
promptly followed, I ascribe my remarkable exemp- 
‘tion from a calamity which many of my neighbours 
have suffered. I believed that one whole family of 
these formidable insects perished with those branches ; 
and should I be visited by another brood, which I am 
expecting, the same process shall be faithfully re- 
peated. 

Greatfield, N. Y. 3d mo. 1831. 





[We are particularly pleased with some of the ar- 
ticles selected for encouragement by the Newburgh 
Society. The utility of Horticultural Societies de- 
pends very considerably on the kind of articles select- 
ed for premiums. ] 

Arr. LXIII.—Premiums of the Newburgh Horti- 
cultural Society for 1831. 





Best and earliest 2 doz. Asparagus, $1 00 
” 2 cucumbers, 1 00 
- 1 quart strawberries, 1 00 
- 1-2 peck potatoes, 2 00 
- 2 heads of cabbage, 1 00 
“ 2 do. brocoli, 1 50 
“6 2 do. cauliflower, 2 00 
o 1 quart green peas, 2 00 
- 2 heads lettuce, 1 00 
” 1 quart Lima beans, 1 50 
a 1-2 peck bush beans, 1 00 
ss 1 quart gooseberries, 1 00 
- 4 heads celery, 1 00 
= 1 quart cherries, 1 00 
Best 2 muskmelons, 1 00 

Best and largest wate: melon, 1 00 
as egg plant furnished for seed 

to the society, 2 00 
Best 2 heads late cauliflower, 2 00 
“ 2 heads late brocoli, 1 50 
. 4 heads late celery, 1 00 
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1 doz. peaches, 
2 doz. plums, 
1 doz. pears, 


2 bunches foreign grapes, 


50 quinces, 


Best and neatest garden, 


To the Lady who shall present the most beau- 
tiful Bouquet of Flowers to the Society at 


their next anniversary, 
For the second best, 


For the discovery of the cause of and mode of 
prevention of the dropping of green fruit, 
Best and earliest 2 heads of sea kail, in 1833, 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 


3 


~ 


10 


2 


00 


| Best specimen of Medical Rhubarb, properly 


00| prepared for keeping, not Jess than 25lbs. in 
00; 1834, 5 00 


00 


88 


00 
00 
00 
00 


Rest specimens of liquorice root, raised by a 

member of the Society in 1835, not Jess than 

2lbs. 5 00 

The Council may recommend discretionary pre- 
miums for such articles, not specified above, as they 
,may think deserve encouragement. 

No article to be considered entitled to the above 
premiums unless of extra quality or earliness. 

By order. Joun Brown, President. 





Art. LXIV.—Description and Drawing of a Peach grown in the Garden of Nicholas Saltus, Esq. 


of this city. 


This Peach was exhibited last fall before the Inspecting Committee of the New-York Horticultural 


Society. 


It was first thought to be a seedling, but was afterwards ascertained to have grown from a graft. 


The committee, however, have not decided its appropriate and proper name. Mr. Wilson has furnished 
the following description :— 





Size large, measuring 10 inches in circumference, weighing 9 ounces, form round, flattened towards the 
stem, which is planted in a deep hollow; colour a greenish yellow with bright red on the side next the sun, 
frequently extending around the cavity in which the stem is placed ; the flesh is greenish ; flavor and taste 
very good; deeply tinged with red next the stone, except the points of the protuberances that grow within 


its wrinkles which are white; the pit is large. It ripens about the first of October. 
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Aart. LX V.—Miscellaneous—Original and Selected. 

Premiums of the Rensselaer County Horticultural 
Society for 1831.—A premium of one dollar each are 
given to twenty-four kinds of vegetables. Nineteen 
kinds of fruit will receive premiums of one to three 
dollars. To the best garden, belonging to any mem- 
ber, :egarding economy, variety of products, and pro- 
fit, reported by the Inspecting Committee, $10. To 
the best nursery of the white mulberry, i000 trees, 
three years old, hereafter to be planted in this county, 
$25. For the best 8 pounds of raw silk, to be pre- 
sented in 1834, $20. On the anniversary of the So- 
ciety, three premiums of 1 to $3 for flowers. 

Premiums of the Albany Horticultural Society for 
1831.—Upwards of thirty different kinds of vegeta- 
bles are designated for premiums of one dollar each. 
Nearly thirty-of fruit of the same sum. For the best 
varieties of greenhouse plants, premiums from one to 
four dollars. 

Sun Flower.—Mar. Eprror: I observed in the 3d 
volume of your valuable publication, page 60, an arti- 
cle on the sun flower—its culture, products, proper- 
ties, uses, and value. With its culture and products, 
I am tolerably acquainted; but I should wish further 
information on its value and uses, but more particu- 
larly on the mode, or rather improved mode, of ex- 
tracting the oil. Any information through your paper 
on this subject, will be thankfully received by your 
subscriber. Ep. P. ‘Taompson. 

Attleberry, Dutchess Co. March, 1831. 

Prince’s Treatise on the Vine—Sm: Mr. Prince 
will transmit his comments, in relation to the *“* Treat- 
ise on the Vine,” in time for your paper of the ensuing 
month—his numerous engagements preclude his pay- 
ing any attention to the subject at present. 

Linnean Botanie Garden, March, 21, 1831. 

Inspection of Flour in New- York.—Flour coming 
to this city from other portions of the Union is rein- 
spected. The New-York mark injures the sale so 
qpuch in foreign markets, that merchants in the south- 
ern and western states avoid as much as possible hav- 
ing their flour designed for shipping, coming to this 
port. The Journal of Commerce states that if the re- 
inspection was removed, our trade would probably in- 
crease 200,000 barrels annually, 

Encouragement of Silk Manufacture.—A com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives of Massachu- 
setts have recently made a report on the culture of 
silk. They say that they “ have examined the sub- 
ject attentively and find it to be of much greater im- 
portance than was at first supposed. They are sur- 
prised to find how great a field is here open, and how 
long it has been neglected.” They submitted a reso- 
lution authorising the Governor to cause a Manual on 
the growth of the Mulberry, with directions for the 


culture of silk, to be prepared, and distributed to every 
town in the state—six hundred dollars to defray the 
expense. 


Bees.—The inhabitants of the new western states, 
when building their log-houses, form a moderately 
dark room in the garret for their bees. They attach 
their comb and honey to the logs. 

Value of Apples——~We have noticed, during the 
present month, that our markets are supplied with ex- 
truordinary fine and well preserved apples. New- 
town pippins have brought from three to five dollars 





a barrel. We should suppose farmers would do well 
at these prices—fully compensated for their trouble 
in preserving them. 


Walks for Scholars.—Among the varied peregrin- 
ations which scholars in this city should make, fre- 
quent_morning and evening walks should be taken to 
the gardens and green-houses. Among these are the 
beautiful and tasty establishment of Messrs. Thorburn 
and Sons, 67 Liberty-street, Mr. Kenney’s, corner of 
Carmine and Bedford, Mr. Phelan, corner of Riving- 
ton and Ailen, those of Messrs. Floy, Hogg, and 
Bridgeman, near the junction of Broadway and the 
B.wery. Teachers should encourage their pupils to 
visit these and various others in and near the city, en- 
joining them, however, that the most inviolable honor 
is expected in regard to even touching, much less in- 
juring the plants. 

American Silk—Satin Beaver Hats.—On a form- 
er occasion we referred to the Silk Hats, manufactur- 
ed by Mr. Thomas Simms of this city. He now in- 
forms us, that he has made arrangements to manufac- 
ture any quantity of American silk that can be fur- 
nished, prepared agreeably to his directions. The 
demand for his hats exceeds the quantity of American 
silk which he has been able to procure. One genile- 
man, Mr. Bottom, near New-London, has entered into 
engagements to prepare and furnish all the silk he 
can obtain. Any person wishing to find a market for 
his silk, can make application to Mr. Simms, at No. 59 
Canal-street. 

We have one of his hats made of silk instead of fur, 
and find it the lightest and most pleasant we have ever 
worh. For summer wear he makes tne sides of a po- 
rous texture, and thus the heated moisture from the 
head escapes. They preserve their colors better than 
those manufactured of other materials. 

The demands for American Silk continue to in- 
crease, and we hope farmers will not be backward in 
planting mulberry trees, and in making arrangements 
to produce silk. 

To Bleach Flaz.—E. Quinby, in the Genessee 
Farmer, recommends to boil flax in ash lye of about 
half the strength necessary to make common soap, for 
two or three hours, then rinse it well in vinegar and 
water, or any other weak acid preparation, and lay it 
either in the sun or under cover, where there is a free 
circulation of air. 

Salt Pork given to Sows, says the N. E. Farmer, 
will prevent them from killing and eating their young 
offspring. 

Influence of Clergymen in Promoting Agriculture. 
—It is respectfully suggested to the clergy, that it is 
in their power to contribute much to this great object, 
by exhorting upon private, as well as more solemn 
occasions, an earnest attention to those habits of econ- 
omy and industry, which the board now ventures to 
recommend, These gentlemen, from their intimate 
connection with their parishioners, possess invaluable 
opportunities, not only to encourage them to over- 
come old prejudices, but to form a just estimate of the 
progress of the moral and physical improvements of 
which their interests are susceptible. It has fre- 
quently occurred, also, that the clergyman’s garden 
has been the pattern, of which many districts have 
availed themselves to their advantage; and it 4s to be 
lamented that horticulture, and the improvement of 
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apiaries, rich sources of comfort and profit, are 
by a great portion of the farmers of the interior 
greatly neglected. The board hopes that these re- 
sources will be numbered amongst the principal ob- 
jects that are to engage the attention of the county 
societies. —Memoirs of Agriculture. 








One Effect of Steam.—The Liverpool and Man- | 


chester coaches have, we are told, driven fourteen 
horse coaches off the road. Each of the horse 
cvaches employed twelve horses—there being three 
stages and a change of four horses each stage. The 
total horses employed by these coaches was, therefore, 
168. Now each horse consumes on an average, in 
pasture, hay, and corn, annually, the produce of one 
and a half acres; the whole would thus consume the 
produce of 251 acres. Suppose, therefore, ‘‘ every 
man had his acre,” upon which to rear his family, 
which some politicians deem sufficient, the mainten- 
ance of 252 families is gained to the country by these 
steam-coaches. The average number of families is 
six, that is, four children, and father and mother. The 
subsistence of 1,512 individuals is thus attained. 


To Destroy Garlic—H. Hollingsworth, in the 
Transactions of the American Society, Philadelphia, 
gives the following directions for destroying garlic :— 

In April 1758, having fixed on a field for my next 
fall crop, which had produced Indian corn the year 
before, and was equally full of garlic with that I men- 
tioned before, I sowed part of it with oats, the other 
part I fallowed in June, and stirred in August, at 
which time I ploughed in the oat stubble, as before, 
and sowed the whole in September, causing the same 
ridge to pass through part of the stubble and part of 
the-fallowed land. In April 1759, there was a very 
perceivable difference. ‘The stubble part was green 
with wheat, but the fallowed part was of a bluish 
color, occasioned by the quantity of garlic, and at har- 
vest was full of large heads, while in the stubble part 
there was not one to be found. 

Since that I have continued to sow oats in the gar- 
licky lands designed for wheat, and find I have suc- 
ceeded so well in destroying the garlic, that after three 
years cniture in that way, the lands may be fallowed 
and sown with wheat in the usual manner, without 
any danger from that noxious plant. 


Climate and Productions of California.—Upper 
Mexico, or New California, lies, as it is at present 
defined, between 32 and 42 degrees north latitude. 
The eastern limits I cannot accurately describe. It 
is calculated that the country contains 376,000 square 
miles. It is a pleasant and fruitful country, enjoying 
the most salubrious climate, and producing the ne- 
cessaries and many of the luxuries of life. At 
Monterry, I ate excellent pears of the second growth, 
the first fruit being ripe in March or April. The 
vine and olive may be successfully cultivated, also 
most of the tropical fruits. The hills are covered 
with horses and cattle, by means of which most of 
their commerce with foreign vessels is carried on. 
There is a deficiency of water, and this season the 
country is afflicted with a severe drought. Yet, from 
what I have seen and heard, I am persuaded that this 
might be made an exceedingly delightful country.— 
Rev. J. S. Green. 


Amount of fuel consumed in New- York in 1830.— 


the quantity, average price, and amount of firewood, 
anthracite and Virginia coal, charcoal and grain, 
weighed, measured, and inspected, in the city and 
county of New-York, during the last year, has been 
prepared and published by the direction of the Com- 
mon Council, and a copy of it is before us. Itappears 
from this, that of oak wood there was brought to this 
market 205,079 loads, at the average price of $1 63 
per load, amounting to $334,428 46; of nut wood, 
40,244 loads, at $2 28-3 average price, amounting to 
$81,892 90; and of pine wood, 52,283 loads, at an 
average price of $1 27.6, amounting to $66,764 50, 
making the total amount for wood fuel, inspected 
during the last year, $493,085 86. 

Of Anthracite coal, 23,605 1-2 tons, at an average 
price of $8 47 |-2 per ton, were inspected, amounting 
to $200,069 73; of Virginia coal, 11,895 chaldrons, 
at $6 43 1-2, amounting to $76,457 39 ; and of char- 
coal, 12,593, at 3,58 4, amounting to 45,114.68, This 
gives, as the total cost of fuel for 1830, $814,817 66. 


The quantity of grain measured in New-York is as 
follows :—900,442 bushels of wheat, at an average 
price of $1,02.9 ; 428,020 of rye, at $0,65.6; corn, 
1,100,079, at an average rate of 52 cents 4 mills, 
making the total $576,446 6; 798,134 of oats, at 
$0,35.1 ; and 124,663 of barley, at $0,64.9. The 
total amount for grain, during 1830, is, therefore, 
$2,146,214.—Ev. Post. 


Education.—The want of suitable school-books, 
and uniformity in their use, and of competent teachers, 
seem to be the evils under which the system continues 
to labor. For the mere purpose of reading and 
arithmetic, selections may be made, among the various 
books extant, of such as are perfectly adapted to the 
purpose. But I feel confident that, under proper re- 
gulations, a vast amount of knowledge in the arts and 
sciences, connected with agriculture and handicraft, 
which ere simple in their principles, and easily com- 
prehended, might be taught to children in those years 
which are usually spent at common schools. For this 
purpose, suitable books should be provided, and such 
teachers only, as are competent to instruct from them, 
should be employed. I am happy to perceive that 
gentlemen abundantly competent to throw light upon 
this subject, are moving to consult-each other, and to 
devise remedies for the existing evils. 


The public attention seems to be awakened to the 
subject of education in all the departments of know- 
ledge, from that which simply makes the possessor 
familiar with his duties as a citizen, up to those which 
enable him to draw from the arcana of nature her 
treasures, or to coniend in full panoply where honors 
are to be won for himself and his country, in the lists 
of literary emulation. While knowledge, by its in- 
timate connexion with the harmonious action and 
durability of our political institutions, has secured for 
its advancement the efforts of individual enterprise, it 
will undoubtedly receive from you due attention and 
patronage.—Gov. Throop’s Message. 


On the existence of Animalcule in Snow.—The 
following account was sent by Dr. J. E. Mure, in a 
letter to Dr. Silliman:—“ When the winter had made 
a considerable progress without much frost, there 
happened a heavy fall of snow. Apprehending that I 
might not have an opportunity of filling my house with 





A report of the City Inspector, giving a statement oj 





ice, I threw in snow, perhaps enough to half fill it. 
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There was afterwards severely cold weather, and I 
filled the remainder with ice. About August the 
waste and consumption of the ice brought us down to 
the snow, when it was discovered that a glass of water, 
which was covled with it, contained hundreds of 
animalcules. I then examined another glass of water, 
out of the same pitcher, and with the aid of a 
microscope, before the snow was put into it, found it 
perfectly clear and pure: the snow was then thrown 
into it, and on solution the water exhibited the same 
phenomenon ; hundreds of animalcules visible to the 
naked eye, with acute attention, and, when viewed 
through the microscope, resembling most diminutive 


shrimps, and, wholly unlike the eels discovered in the | 
acetous acid, were seen in the full enjoyment of 


animated nature. 

I caused holes to be dug in several parts of the mass 
of snow in the ice-house, and to the centre of it, and 
in the most unequivocal and repeated experiments had 
similar results ; so that my family did not again venture 
to introduce the snow-ice into the water they drank, 
which had been a favorite method, but used it as an 
external refrigerant for the pitcher. 

hese little animals may class with amphibia which 


have cold blood, and are generally capable, in a low | 


temperature, of a torpid state of existence. Hence 
their icy immersion did no violence to their constitu- 
tion, and the possibility of their revival by heat is well 
sustained by analogy; but their generation, their 
parentage, and their extraordinary transmigration, 
are to me subjects of profound astonishment.” 


American Wine.---To your inquiry, whether wines 
may. be made as good in this as in any foreign coun- 
try, [ answer, that grapes grown in the Southern 
States, from the great duration of the summer, may 
mature to the greatest perfection, and from sound, 
well-ripened grapes, good wine can only be expected. 
The making of good wine requires practical ex- 
perience, and, after a few experiments, I am well 
persuaded, good wine may be manufactured. It is 
too common with us, and too much to be regretted, 
that as soon as Wines are made they are brought into 
market, which operates greatly against the reputation 
of our domestic wines. Wine ought to be kept in the 
cellar at least four years before it is offered for sale, 
and will, within that time, if properly attended to, 
change every year for the better, if it has sufficient 
body. New winesare unfit for use, until they become 
mellowed by age.---A. Geiger, in the Southern 
Agriculturist. 


Ducklings.---They are thirty-one days in hatching, 
whether the duck be entrusted with the care of 
hatching her own eggs, or whether it be left to the 
hen or to the turkey-hen. 
great many, and at a small expense, because they run 
and find a part of their food almost as soon as they are 
out of the shell. 

Ducklings can do without their mother as soon as 
they are born. Theii 
crumbled bread, sopped in milk, and a little wine, or 
cider, Some days after, a paste is made for them 
with a bunch of nettle-leaves, tender, boiled, chopped 
up very small, and of a third of the flour of Indian 
wheat, buckwheat, or barley: stale eggs may be 
added, being boiled first. 


It is possible to rear a} 


food, in the first days, is! 


As soon as they have a little strength, a good deal of 
pot herbs are given them, raw and chopped up, mixed 
with a little bran soaked in water, barley, mashed 
‘acorns, boiled potatoes beat into pieces; little fish, 
when they are to be had, equally agree with these 
birds, who fall foul of the different substances that they 
meet with, and show from their most tender age, a 
voracity which they keep all their lives.---F'oreign 


Pub. 


Food for Ducks.---They may be left to themselves 
'a partof the year. They live on grain strewed about 
the poultry-yard: with these birds nothing is lost ; the 
| siftings and sweepings of barns, mealy substances, 
fermented in the shape of bread, the residue of breweries 
and boiling-houses, herbage, vegetable roots, fruits, 
every thing suits them, provided what is given them 
be rather moist ; it even happens, that where water is 
at hand, that they take and dip their aliments in them- 
selves. They, therefore, are particularly fond of the 
boiled potatoe ; and it has been substituted in some 
parts with profit, to maize and barley. It is on account 
of this disposition for moisture, that they are fond of 
being in meadows and pasture ground, which might 
easily be covered with those sorts of plants which 
ducks are most fond of. 





But it appears that every thing approaching to flesh 
or offal is much to their liking, and forwards their 
growth admirably well. The large, fine species, an- 
swers so well inthe environs of Rouen, on the banks of 
|the Seine, only on account of its being in the power of 
the keepers to feed them with earth-worms, taken in 
the meadows, and which are portioned out to them 
three times a day, under the roofs where they are 
cooped up separately ; this is what makes those early 
ducklings so large, fat, and white, that are seen in the 
markets in the month of June. 





| Ducks are so greedy, that they often set about 


swallowing a whole fish, or frog, which heats them ex- 
|tremely, if they do not immediately throw it up. Par- 
| ticularly fond of meat, they eat it with avidity, even 
when it is tainted. Slugs, spiders, toads, garbage, in- 
| sects, all these substances, in a word, suit their ravenous 
|appetite. They, therefore, are, of all the birds in the 
poultry-yard, those thut could do the greatest services 
|in the garden, by destroying a quantity of insects, 
|which usually do irreparable damage, did not their 
| voraciousness make one liable to other inconveniencies, 
| which must balance this advantage, and make one give 


| it up.---L6. 


New-York Cattle Market, Monday, March 21.--- 
| At market this day, 450 head of Beef Cattle, and about 
| 100 Sheep.. The demand for Beef has not been so 
|good as heretofore, but the price nearly the same as. 
llast week; the Ist quality brought from $7,50a8 ; 
| good 86347, and fair $6a64 perewt. Sheep, 1st qual. 
sold for 864a7 ; good, $54a6; fair, 44a5. We also 
| noticed one small lot of wethers, without the fleece, to 
|be taken at $4 each; also one lot of beautiful Sheep 
|from Philad. at 124cts. per lb. the quarters weighing 
|from 130 to 150 lbs. Milch Cows, the market is full 
|and sales dull at from $254@30 and $35 each; the first 

quality will bring $40. Veal, that whichis good is 

| worth from 53 a6 cts. per lb. alive. Swine, none in 
|market. Oats, 40a43 cts. per bu. Hay, 68a75 cts. 
| per cwt.---Reported for the Journal of Commerce. 
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[For the New-York Farmer. ] 


Art. LXVI.-Mode of manufacturing Maple Sugar im 
the Western Part of the State of New-York. 


This is the season for sugar making, among our 
western farmers. The smoke from the camps may be 
seen emerging from among the lofty maples in almost 
every direction 

By the lovers of warm sugar, sap coffeé, and sweet- 
ened jony-cake, this is a season that is hailed with 
joy—the liberal occupants make their camps a free re- 
sort for those who choose to visit them, and partake of 
the luxuries of the forest in their true native stile. 

It is cheering to the spirits, afier being housed up 
through along tedious winter, to seat ones self before 
a huge log fire in the midst of the forest, fanned by the 
gentle breezes of Spring, broken by the wide spreading 
boughs of the Maple, and rendered mild by the radia- 
ted heat of the ignited pile of logs, surrounded by a 
group of light hearted lads and lasses, with each a clean 
chip and wooden spoon, feasting upon new sugat smok- 
ing-hot from the kettle—wiile the juke and song push 
around in high glee and good humor. 

Many of our spirited farmers have arrived at quite a 
degree of perfection in the manufacture of maple sugar, 
and have taken much pains to clear from among their 
trees the under brush & old logs, to fence securly against 
the encroachment of cattle, hogs &c. and to supply 
themselves with snug tubs for catching and storing the 
sap, to have their kettles set in an arch under a tempo- 
rary shelter, sufficient to protect them fromthe weather. 

Within a few miles of me there are several orchards 
that produce from a thousand to fifteen hundred pounds 
of sugar every season, and of quality not inferior to the 
best Muscovado, and for all culinary purposes I think 
it surpassed by none in point of purity and flavor, and 
much of that made in the fore part of the season is 
nearly as colorless as the common lump. By our best 
sugar makers I am told that the only rules for making 
light colored and good sugar, that they are at all gov- 
ecned by more than others, are perfect cleanliness and 
care—their sap is all strained through a thick close 
strainer into the store tubs, and as it is wanted for 
boiling it is again strained into another that is raised 
to alevel with the top of the kettles, and from which 
it is drawn by a tap as wanted, or allowed to run slow- 
ly into them as fast as it is evaporated—after proceding 
for some time in this way, the supply of sap is allowed 
to boil down toa thin syrup. It is then taken out and 
placed in shallow troughs to cool and settle, after which 
it is again strained into another kettle for boiling down 
to sugar (or sugaring off as it is termed.) The only 
substance made use of for cleansing is a little cold sap 
thrown into the syrup as it commences boiling, which 
causes what extraneous matter still remains to collect 
upon the top, and is readily skimmed off: it is then suffer- 
ed to remain over a slow fire until it is in a proper 
state for drawing or caking. 

The sugar made in this way gives no color to tea, 
has a fine flavor, and may be kept any length of time 
in any situation without injury. 

There are many however, who have small orchards 
that pursue the old method of suspending their kettles 
from a pole resting upon two crotches, over a fire ir 
the open air—collect and boil their sap without strain- 
ing, &c. In this careless and hurried manner of pursu- 
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ing the business they will unavoidably accumulate a 
considerable quantity of dirty foreign substances in the 
kettles before it is reduced to syrup—such as leaves, 
sticks, ashes, and the like containing more or less col- 
oring matter, which is extracted by the boiling, and 
imbibed by the sugar, rendering it of a dark color and 
not unfrequently of a bad flavor. This colouring 
matter it imparts to whatever it is combined with, when 
used for culinary purposes. The common practice of 
using milk, white of eggs and many other like substan- 
ces for cleansing is condemned by some who have had 
much experience in the business ‘They say that the 
sugar imbibes some of the properties of these substances 
which causes it to become rancid after having been 
kept for some time. Ihave no punt of this being 
a fact, as it is generally allowed that maple sugar is 
not as good after it has obtained some age, as when 
new, and I have frequently seen it at nine or twelve 
months old, that was hardly fit for any use, which at 
first was fine sugar. I now have some that was made a 
year ago in the manner first mentioned, which is per- 
fectly free from any bad or rancid taste. 

I have spun this article to a much greater length than 
[ at first intended and it may be supposed to merit— 
my apology is that I am a great lover of Maple Sugar. 


Middlesex N. Y. 20th March 1831. 


Remarks by the Editer.—We wish our correspon- 
dent had given some statistical information, in relation 
tothe quantity manufactured in at least his own coun- 
tv. The ‘rules observed more than others’ are sim- 
ple but important. Mr. Spafford, in his Gazetteer of 
New-York, Edition, 1824, speaking of Westford, Ot- 
sego County, says the farmers “make from 100 to 
400 Ibs. each of maple sugar, some of them, 700 to 800 
a year; anda resident correspondent says there is 
not asingle hogshead of imported sugar consumed in 
this town in a year.” Again in speaking of Turin, 
Lewis County, he says, ‘‘the best maple sugar I ever 
saw, was made in this town; perfectly white, like the 
best loaf sugar, well grained, and as lively as Musco- 
vado. Anxious to present directions for making it to 
my readers, I have taken a good deal of pains to gain 
the information, but without success. A sample of the 
sugar now lies before me, and I will give a copy of 
this Work to the person who will give me such direc- 
tions for manufacturing U, that my readers can learn 
how to make as good. The slovenly practice in com- 
mon use, in the manufacture of this article, is a sin 
against the bounty of a beneficent Creator.” To this 
we will add, that we will give the present and the two 
succeeding volumes of the New-York Farmer, to the 
person who will, before August next, give us an article 
containing the necessary directions for manufacturing 
it in the best manner ; a careful estimate of the quantity 
made the last year in this State, the policy or economy 
of manufacturing it at the present price of New-Or- 
leans and foreign sugar, and on the supposition that 
the present duty of three cents on foreign sugar should 
be reduced to one and a half cents. In estimating 
the expenses, the effects on the growth and duration of 
the trees, and the requisite capital must be mentioned. 
We would wish the writer to give some good reasons 
why it has not heretofore been manufactured more ex- 
tensively, and what prospect there is of its evcz beco- 
ming an article of more relative consequence in the 
productions of this State. 

11 
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[For the New-York Farmer. ] | 
Arr. LXVII.—Mangel Wurtzel, and Ruta Baga. | 


Thetcommittee of the Massachusetts Agrict Itural | 
Society for 1830, awarded the premium of $20 for 
Mangel Wurtzel, to Mr. Gideon Foster, of Charles- 
town. By measurement Mr. F. had 1413 bushels to 
the acre ; and by weight, allowing 56 lbs. to the bushel, 
he had 1512 bushels, or 86,455 lbs., upwards of forty- 
three tons. When it is taken into consideration that 
our stock is fed on preserved fodder for about six 
months in the year, the importance of such a crop as 
food for cattle, cannot be too highly estimated by the 
firmer. I agree with you, Mr. Editor, that many far- 
mers, by no mean¥ follow sound sense, nor regard the | 
voice of nature, when they confine their stock through- 
out almost the whole winter on dry hard fodder. In! 
almost every part of Long Island, I have kno vn far- | 
mers to feed out to their milch cows, winter after win- | 
ter, nothing but sa!t hay and bottom cornstalks ; and in | 
the summer, to confine them to pasture without a sin- | 
gle particle of salt during the whole grazing season. 
Such treatment can not be otherwise than prejudicial | 
to the health and the developement of the desirable | 
properties of a milch cow. The practice of giving 
succulent fuod to cows and sheep is more common 
now than a few years past. The attention of agricul- 
turists in most parts of the Island, is confined to pota- 
toes and turnips. Itis the impression among us, th t 
mangel wurtzel, sugar beets, parsnips and carrots re- 
quire more labor, and are attended with greater ex- 
pense than potatoes, turnips, corn, and English hay. 
But the above committee say that ** no climate is bet- 
ter adapted than ours, for mangel wurtzel, sugar beets, 
(the most nutritious of the two, and equally productive,) 
ruta baga, common turnips, carrots, parsnips and po- 


| 





whole expense of this crop was not greater than would 
be the culture of an acre of wheat, the advantages are 
easily perceived. Ruta baga usually sell in New- 


| York, from 19 to 44 cents the bushel. Allowing 20 


cents, the above crop would amount to $180 60. The 
land on Long Island does not generally produce over 
25 bushels per acre—amounting at $1 20 to $30 00. 
The land on this Island, well manured, and the crop 
well tilled, will yield equal to that of Massachusetts. 
I am fully othe opinion, that the farmers on the great- 
er part of this Island do not pay sufficient attention to 
the cultivation of succulent crops as food for their 
stock, aud with a view of supplying the New-York 
market. BE. lL. 
Oyster Bay, April 6, 1831. 


[For the fellowing article we are indebted to the 
Annals of Education, a monthly periodical published 
at Boston. Every teacher and every parent who wish- 
es to have enlightend views on Education, should bee 
come a subscriber.—Ed. | 


Art. LXVIIL.—Skercues or Horwy.. Influence of 
Physical Education on the Mind and Character. 


My Dear Frienp—There is scarcely any point in 
which the system of Fellenberg excited stronger inte- 
rest in my own mind than in the connexion of physical 
education with intellectual and moval improvement. 
It is universally admitted, that the mind can never be 
capable of exerting all its energy unless the body isin 
a state of heakh. We have no necessity to recur to 
those numerous distressing forms of disease, produced 
by the neglect of health, which entail upon their sub- 
ject an imbecility or perversion of the mental powers. 





tatoes—and of all these, cattle are very fond, and | 
most if not all of them, form the most wholesome | 
food of sheep and swine.” ‘ We have generally, it 
is believed, had the idea that much more labor and | 


skill are necessary in cultivating mangel wurtzel, sugan | 


beets, and ruta baga, than for corn and potatoes. This 
notion is natural enough, because we have attended to 
their culture much more than the former. Dut we have, 
in this report, as we had in the report of the last year, 
the testimony of a practicaland nice observer, the Rev. 
Mr. Colman, who, in speaking this year of the ruta 
baga, says;—‘ the whole from the sowing to the gath- 


ering, was not two thirds of the labor usually bestow- | 


ed in planting, cultivating, and gathering an acre of 
potatoes.” 

Mr. Foster’s ground was manured with about eight 
cords of compost manure, and ploughed in eight inches 
deep. The seed was sown about the 12th of May, in 
rows twenty two inches apart. The soil was kept 
mellow and free from weeds. It is now the season for 
farmers to make preparations for the next winter’s pro- 
vision for their live stock. Let every Long Island 
farmer have a good supply of succulent food—and 
Jet this be judiciously given out in connexion with 
his salt hay, cut straw, and corn-stalks. This done, 


an increased quantity of milk, and an improved appear- | 


ance in milch cows, will be the consequence. 
By the same report, I perceive the Rev. Henry 


Colman obtained the premium of $20 for his fine crop | 
of ruta baga. Allowing 56 Ibs. to the bushel, he had | 


903, bushels tothe acre. On the supposition that the 





It is frequently found that a defect which appears to 
be simply intellectual or moral, is connected with a 
morbid or imperfect state of the body, or a want of 


harmony between the various portions of the system ; 


and that cheerfulness may even depend ona slight va- 
riation of food. 

In acting on this principle, the experience of Fellen- 
| berg has satisfied him, that indolence in young persons, 
| is so directly opposite to their natural disposition to 
| activity, that, unless it is the consequence of bad edu- 
cation, it is almost invariably connected with some 
physical defect. He has ofien found it yield to the 
invigorating effects of the cold bath, or exercise in the 
open air; or, when it is the result of a preponderance 
of the animal system, it has been relieved by interpo- 
sing an unusual proportion of exercise between the 
hours of study, and thus rousing the body from that 
torpor which benumbed the faculties of the mind. 

The habit of wandering from one subject to another, 
which so often gives rise to useless remonstrances, and 
s ill more useless punishments, is frequently connected 
with debility or disorder of the nervous system, ari- 
sing from natural constitution, from rapid growth, or 
trom previous excessive exertion. It can only be re- 
medied gradually, by careful attention to the degree 
and methods of occupation, and to the means just 
mentioned; and I witnessed more than one instance 
'of obvious improvement, from the adoption of this 
} course, 

Impatience and irritability of temper are often the 

result of the same causes, and require to be treated in 
(the samemanner. Indeed, Fellenberg has often found 
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that Medical treatment was necessary; and that in tions. They are made familiar with the modes of 
many cases, the life, or health, or moral character of | life, of the various classes of the community ; and col- 
the pupil, would be irreparably injured by attempting | lected the materials for those comparisons which are 
to force him by punishment, or excite him by motives | so necessary to enable us to appreciate duly our own 
addressed to his vanity or ambition, to exertions to | situation and circumstances. 
which his strength is not equal. Who that has long} One subject, continually kept in view, is to enable 
attended to this subject, has not seen more than one | them to acquire the mechanical habit of all those ezte+ 
example in which the peace or vigor of a youth has | rior forms which are necessary in life. These depend 
been thus sacrificed to the unreasonable demands of | much more on habit, than on the intellectual and moral 
parents, or to the ainbition or severity of teachers? | character 5 and yet are important to usefulness. On 

The exercises connected with the physical education | this subject Fellenberg observes, ‘ They should espe- 
of Hofwyl, tend to form and improve the character | cially be accustomed to maintain the cleanliness so in- 
in a variety of respects. They lead the idle to habits | dispensable to health. An unpretending decency of 
of occupation and industry, by the attraction of an em-| dress and deporiment, should be rendered as familiar 
ployment adapted to their taste. They cultivate the|to them as their breath. They should never be left 
habit of perseverance in accomplishing what they have | to experience embarrassment of feeling for want of 
begun, whether it be in acquiring a particular exercise | them, as it often happens to men of great merit and 
of body, in making an article of furniture or orna-| learning, when they are suddenly called upon to com- 
ment, or in the cultivation of their garden spots; | ply with formsto which they were not early habituated. 
obliging them to exercise the patience necessary to| [t is lamentable that many good men have the weak- 
wait for the result. Z'hey inspire with courage and | ness rather to make pretensions to Cynicism, as if it 
enterprise, by teaching the pupil how often: his fears| were an inseparable companion of great minds, be- 
and discouragements are groundless, and how much | cause here and there an individual of this character 
may be accomplished by effort and attention. They has not given himself the trouble to throw off the disa- 
invigorate his resolution in subduing himself and strug- greeable garb which conceals his merit.’ 
gling with difficulties, and in producing that force nd, 
will, for want of which so many men of the best prin- | 
ciples and intentions fall a sacrifice to the temptations | 
around them, and even to the persuasion of others.— | 
At the same time, they furnisi him with a lesson of | 
caution, and prudence, by the habit they produce, of | Art. LXIX.—Dialogue between the Visiters of @ 
considering the object to be accomplished, of measur-| parm and the Farmer. By Amos Eaton, Prof. of 
ing his own strength and of devising the best means| the Rensselacr School. 
of bringing it into action. | 

The care of their little garden spots, in the autumn| I was employed by the Hon. Stephen Van Rensse- 
and spring, furnish also useful lessons of foresight | \aer (several years ‘ago,) to examine his manor of the 
and calculation. It is interesting to see them in the | counties of Albany and Rensselaer, in connexion with 
autumn, collecting and placing in a green house, pro- | two gentlemen of Albany. The following dialogue, 
vided for that purpose, such plants as cannot sustain in substance, frequently occurred. 
the cold—putting their hot-beds and other ornaments| Ezaminers.—You have an excellent farm for grain, 
which might be injured by the weather under shelter—| and you have several sons ; why do you not plant and 
and heaping up the earth in such a manner that it may | sow more of your fields? 
be penetrated and mellowed, by the snows of winter | ‘armer.—Why John has gone to be a merchant’s 

| 
} 








[For the New-York Farmer.] 


and the influence of the air. clerk—he thinks he can make money by trade. 

It is peculiarly interesting to see them preparing Farmers’ wife.—John always was a scheming boy, 
and arranging their gardening tools, as the spring ap-| and he cyphers well. I have no fear but Jobn will 
proaches; and, when its first mild days begin to cheer | do well enough. 
the earth, issuing forth to break up the ground—to| Examiners.—But you have other sons. 
bring fresh and fertile soil and manure, to replace} £#'armer.—Yes, but I think Ned really has a talent 
what they have removed—and to make preparation | for doctering, so I let him go to study for a doctor 
for the summer; to see the fondness with which they | and as to Sam, he was always a curious arguefyer ; 
afterwards watch over the progress of the fruits of their | and it would be injustice to our republic, Esq. Politus 
labours, and gather the little delicacies which have a | says, to deprive it of his talents. So I let him go to 
double relish from this cause, and devise new plans for} learn to be # lawyer. 
improvement and ornament; and especially, to wit-| £xaminers.—Though your fields are overrun with 
ness the eagerness with which each party, on their re- | weeds and bushes, immense quantities of unfed grass 
turn from their annual journey, run to visit their little | finds its way among these, its enemies. Why not 
estates, and enjoy the retreshments they afford. | keep twenty or thirty cows for a dairy, as you have sé- 

Their annual journies serve not only to inure their | veral fine healthy daughters ? 
bodies to hardship, but to accustom them to self-denial.| F'armer.—Why my girls are not lazy, but fashion 
They give them the experience of the vicissitades of | will not allow a girl that works, any credit among folks. 
life and present some of its shadows, of such a depth | They do sew and paint a little, and go to school in the 
as is suited to prove the courage, and call forth the en-| city to learn to play on the Pyanner, I believe they 
ergies of youth, without oppressingthem. They torm,| call it. One of my girls can do algeber and flossifer 
in short, a kind of preparation adapted to their stvengih, | and such things. She ean talk about Yuelid, and Stew- 
fur the real evils and privations of life. |ard, and Jommeter, as well as the most larat of you. 

They also serve to enlarge their views of mankind, | She says that girls come to school in Troy and Alban 
in their individual character, and in their social rela-! to learn these things, whose fathers are not worth half 
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as much as Iam. So I have sent my two other girls 
this summer. My wife is getting to be old, and my 
fourth girl is but twelve years old, and she mast go to 
the city in a year or two. 
oats,”’ as we farmers say, and will do little but sew and 
knit. Six cows are as many as the old woman can tend 
alone, and cook for the rest. 

Examiners.—Why do you rot hire men and girls, 
if your children are not willing to work ? 

Farmer.—We can hire nothing now-a-days, but 
Irishmen. They are very industrious, and willing to 
work; but an Irishman or Irish woman must work one 
year to learn our Yankee way of raising grain or ma- 
king dairy. And by that time, they begin to be like 
Yankees, and think they are above work. 


Examiners.—How can you support the expenses of 


your sons with doctors and lawyers, and your daugh- 
ters at school, if you raise but little grain, and keep a 
small dairy, and pay your rent to the Patroon ? 

Farmer.—I have mortgaged my farm for two thou- 
sand dollars. 
The law business, the doctoring business, and (above 
all,) the trading business, will soon fetch back the two 
thousand dollars. As for rent, the Patroon will take 
any excuse a few years, until my sons can pay all off. 

Examiners.— The professions of Merchandize, Law, 
and Medicine, are now full to overflowing. They are 
becoming beggarly professions. 

Farmer.—I know that is true in common cases; 
but my sons are your real Hamiltons, Van Vechtens, 
Van Burens, Rushes, Gerards, Grays, and the like. 
So says Esq. Politus, and he knows as much as any 
body about these matters. 

Mr. Editor, in the preceding statement, which has 
thousands of literal applications in our country, we 
find a ready answer to the question, why is our coun- 
try so distressed, while every kind of agricultural pro- 
duce demands such an enormous price?’ The answer 
in quaint language is, “there is a dearth of laborers 
fur making provisions; and a great price is of no use, 
if we have nothing to sel!.” 

. A. Eaton. 
1. 


Troy, April 4, 183 


[The following article, copied from the New Eng- 
land Farmer, affords an instance of the usefulness of 
Horticultural Societies. — Ed. ] 

Arr. UXX.—An account of the proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, at a meeting 
held at the Hall of the Institution, on the 19th of 
March, 1831. 

Report made by A. S. Dearborn, President of the So- 

ciety. 


Since the last regular meeting of the Society, the | 


diplomas have been completed, and transmitted to the 
Honorary, Corresponding and subscribing members. 
Communications have been made to the officers of the 
Horticultural Societies in the United States, England, 
Scotland and France, on subjects relating to rural 
economy, and for the purpose of obtaining intelligence 
in many of the departments of gardening, as well as 
specimens or seeds of such new, interesting and valu- 
able varieties of fruits, and plants as may be success- 
fully cultivated in this climate. 


She begins “to feel her 


This will educate my whole family.— 


Several additions have been made to the library, 
and among them is the New Du Hamel,—a magnifi- 
cent work in 76 folio Livraisons, containing superb 
colored plates, of all the varieties of fruits, cultivated 
in France. 

Among the numerous letters which have been recei- 
ved are the following, which merit the special atten- 
tion of the Society. 

1. A letter from S. P. Hildreth, Esq. of Ohio, ac- 
companied by a package of seeds and drawings. 


Marietta, Ohio, 28th Feb. 1831. 
To Gen. H. A. 8. Dearsorn, 
President of the Mass. Hor. Socicty. 


My pear Sir.—lI have the satisfaction of announ- 
cing to you, that I have this day completed the pack- 
ing of a box of seeds, cuttings, &c., and forward the 
same to the care of Messrs. Landreths, No. 85 Ches- 
nut-street, Philadelphia. The box contains 50 small 
packages of seeds, mostly of our native o:mnamental 
forest trees, shrubs, creepers, and annualand perennial 
flowering plants—cuttings of thirteen new varieties of 
seedling apples, collected from the orchards in this 
country, one seedling pear, four seedling peaches, and 
native plum, grape, gooseberry, and crab apple; cut- 
tings from the large native plum at Granville, Ohio, 
I could not obtain in season, but have sent some of 
the stones of the fruit, which will doubtless produce 
the same ; also stones from twelve of our best varie- 
ties of peaches, some of them very fine. This cli- 
mate is favorable to the growth of the peach, and seed 
from a milder region, would probably flourish better in 
New England, than grown ina climate rather too cold 
for the peach tree. Accompanying the cuttings, are 
drawings of ten of the apples, taken last autumn by 
Mr. Bosworth, who has succeeded in giving very per- 
fect and accurate likenesses of the several kinds; also 





| tions of the new varieties of apples. 


a piece, representing a basket of Ohio fruit, intended 
to decorate the hall of the Society, should they deem 
it worthy so distinguished a privilege. In the box is 
a catalogue of all the articles forwarded, with descrip- 
They are as yet 
without names excepting three or four kinds, which 
are noted in the list ; the Society will therefore furnish 
them with such names as they may think most proper. 
I believe on cultivation, you will find all but two or 
three of the thirteen, deserving a place among your 
best fruits. That we should be able to furnish so ma- 
ny new and good varieties of the apple is not so sur- 
prising when it is considered that numerous orchards 
of the very best apples found in the middle and east- 
ern states, were planted and engrafted from 30 to 40 
years since ; and that the seeds of these superior ap- 
ples have been generally used in planting out nurse- 
ries from that day to this. The fruit in Washington 
County has for many years been noted for its superior 
excellence in New-Orleans and the towns on the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers. ‘Thousands of barrels are an- 
nually sent down the river by the farmers of this coun- 
ty, where they bring from two to four dollars a barrel. 
The winter with us has been one of unusual severity ; 
but I do not discover as yet any injury done to the 
fruit buds by the cold The lowest temperature was 





five below zero, of Fahrenheit, the 22d December. 
It has been for several days in February at zero early 
in the morning ; but we now have mild weather the 





rivers open for navigation, and the temperature on the 


26th at 66% in the middle of the dav. 
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Wishing you continued health, and renewed plea- 
sure in your horticultural pursuits, when spring shall 
again revive the sleeping plants, | remain your friend, 

S. P. Huprera. 

2. A letter from Doct. David Hosack of New-York, 
with a donation of Books. 

New-York, February 8, 1831. 

Dear Sir—I had the honor of receiving the Diplo- 
ma conferred by the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety over which you preside. 

I duly appreciate the favor, and will gladly do all in 
my power to merit the distinction it conveys. With 
the exception of the general principles of agriculture, 
the nature of soils, the operation of manure as connect- 
ed with my early botanical pursuits, I am yet buta tyro 
in practical horticulture, to which I am now about to 
devote my attention. Should any thing offer in this 
new field of inquiry, that may appear worthy of com- 
munication to your Society, I shall not be unmindful 
of the duty which their kindness has imposed. I beg, 
too, to say that it will afford me the highest gratifica- 
tion to see you or any of the members of the Suciety 
at my residence at Hyde Park, on the Hudson, which 
I am now cultivating with the view to the great objects 
of our favorite pursuits. 

By the earliest opportunity I will have the pleasure 
of forwarding to the Society a few volumes of which I 
beg their acceptance. 

I am, dear sir, with sentiments of great respect, your 
humble servant, Davip Hosack. 

H. A. S. Dearporn, Esq. 

Pres. of the Mass. Hort. Society. 

3. A letter from John S. Skinner, Esq. of Baltimore, 
accompanied by a package of seeds, from Western 
America, with a letter from the adventurous J. S. 


Smith, Esq. of St. Louis, containing a description of 


the plants from which the seeds were obtained. 
Baltimore Fost Office, 21st Feb. 1831. 

Sm—If I have been slow to acknowledge it, permit 
me to assure you that | am not the less proud of the 
bonors you announced to me of my having been elect- 
ed an Honorary Member of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. But the pleasure of being thus as- 
sociated, even by name, with gentlemen of science 
and efficient patriotism is accompanied by an unfeign- 
ed consciousness of my inability to make any adequate 
return to the Society. 

The only contribution I have now to offer, cons ‘sts 
of seeds of hitherto uncultivated plants, recently re- 
ceived from regions far West, which may afford valu- 
able additions to the horticultural products of Massa- 
chusetts, if by careful efforts they can be gradually ac- 
commodated to your so much more northern climate. 
I leave to the better judgment of the Society to say 
how far the prospect of success may warrant the trou- 
ble of experiment; and only beg leave to add that 
whatever may be the value of the result, it is to Mr. 
Smith, who made the collection, and whose descrip- 


tion accompanies this, that will be due the thanks of 


the Society ; while a high appreciation of its objects, 
and a readiness to co-operate most cordially for their 
attainment in my humble way, are the only clainrs that 
can be offered for its consideration. 
Your most obedient servant, 
J. S. Skinner. 








St. Louis, Missouri, 27th Dec. 1830. 


Dear Sir.—During my travels of nine years in the 
country on the sources of the Missouri River and in 
the Territory of Mexico and the United States, west 
of the Rocky Mountains, and on the coast of the Pa- 
cific, I have at different times gathered the seeds of 
such shrubs and plants as appeared peculiar to that 
country. Some of these may claim consideration from 
their inherent qualities, and others may find a place in 
the gardens of the curious, from the fact that they are 
natives of the most distant and wild territory of our 
Republic. It may perhaps be a pleasure to a lady of 
the Atlantic to gather Cherries or Currants from a 
shrub whose parent stock is now growing by the bank 
of a stream that flows unmarked by the eye of civili- 
zed man to the calm Pacific. A few samples I inclose 
to you, in the hope that you will make such a dispo- 
sition of them that 1 may in some future time see them 
blooming in the gardens of the Atlantic. The differ- 
ent parcels are uumbered and of each I give a short 
description. 

No. 1. Large black gooseberry, found on the head 
of the Platte, in wet ground, in the vicinity of springs 
that burst from the sides of the mountains; where 
the soil is rich they grow well in the shade. Ripen 
there about the first of September. Entirely smooth. 

No. 2. The Seria Berry, gathered on an eastern 
spur of the Rocky Mountains, northern declivity and 
clay soil, ripe about the last of August. A fine fruit, 
the shrub about 5 or 6 feet high. Size of the Fox 
Grape. 

No. 3. Choke Cherries of a superior kind; they 
are found in all parts of the mountains, in the rich soil 
of the valleys of creeks and rivers. The shrub is 
from four to seven feet high; in the middle of Au- 
gust when ripe, the berry is a most beautiful purple, 
and about the size of the Fox grape. Yield abund- 
antly. 

No. 4. The Yellow Currant, found on the sources 
of the Missouri and Platte, on the eastern declivity of 
the mountains, found in the vicinity of springs and ri- 
vers where the soil is good. The shrub larger than 
the common currant ; ripe about the 15th of August; 
they are larger than any currant cultivated in the U. 
States. An acquisition to the housewife. 

No. 5. The Black Currant, the fruit and shrub 
much like the Yellow, with the exception of the color ; 
found in the Black hills. 

No. 6. The Buffalo Berry, found in the Black hills 
in gravelly soil along the water courses. The berry 
when ripe, about the middle of August is a beautiful 
red. The shrub, about five or six feet high, is of that 
kind which is supposed would make a good hedge. 

No. 7. The Scented Grass-seed. This grass is 
found on the West side of the Rocky Mountains, on 
the Columbia river. Grows in damp ground ; should 
be cut before ripe, when it is peculiarly fragrant. 

No. 8. Leaves of the Scented Wood. Grew on 
the western coast, south of the mouth of the Columbia. 
The tree has a resemblance to the apple tree, the lar- 
gest about eighteen inches in diameter, They may 
perhaps be restored to their original fragrance. lam 
not certain that the wood is fragrant, but know bark 
and leaves to be so. The tree is an evergreen. [| 
procured seeds, but lost them. : 

I must request that von would do me the favor te 
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acknowledge the receipt of the package, directed to 
this place. 

If in my future journeys to the west, I could make 
any collections that would be interesting, I shall do it 
with great pleasure. 

[I am, Sir, your most obedient, 
J. S. Smura. 

The following resolutions were adopted. 

1. Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be 
presenied to Dr. David Hosack for his valuable dona- 
tion of books. 

2. Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be 
presented to John S. Skinner, Esq. of Baltimore, for 
the very acveptable present of seeds, obtained in the 
regions near the sources of the Missouri, and west of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

3. Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to 
transmit copies of the foregoing resolutions to the gen- 
tlemen therein named. 

As it is desirable that the rare varieties of foreign 
and native fruits should be speedily and extensively 
cultivated, it is suggested, that colleciions of the sci- 
ons should be made, and placed in charge of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, for distribution, at some future 
meeting; and that notice be given, in the New Eng- 
land Farmer, of the kinds, and the time when they 
will be offered to the members of the Society. 

Itis deemed expedient that the Committee on fruits, 
vegetables and flowers, announce, in the New Eng- 
land Farmer, when the exhibitions of those products 
will commence, at the Hall of the Society Respect- 
fully submitted by H. A. S. Dearsorn, 

Pres. Mass. Hort. Soc. 

Boston, March 19, i831. 


[For the New-York Farmer. | 


Art. LX XI.—Wutson’s Ornirnotocy. The White 
breasted and Red bellied Nuthatch. 


A common fondness for Poetry had made Burns and 
Wison acquainted; and by the following extract ofa 
letter from the former, it apears that they had also a 
common fondness tor Birds :— 

“‘T had roved out as chance directed in the favourite 
haunts of my muse, on the banks of the Ayr, to view 
Nature in all the gaiety of the vernal year. The eve- 
ning sun was flaming over the distant western hills; not 
a breath stirred the crimson opening flowers, or the ver- 
dant spreading leaf. It was a golden moment to the 
poetic heart. I listened to the feathered warblers, 
pouring their harmony on every hand, with a congenial 
kindred regard, and frequently turned out of my path, 
lest I should disturb their little song, or frighten them 
to another station.” 

How different are those who shoot swallows, blue 
birds &c., for want of other imployment! Can such 
sympathize with Witson in the following narrative ? 
and can they show themselves to be more respectable 
than the superstitious savage of the South? In other 
words, is wantonness a better excuse for mischief than 
superstition. 

**A bout halfan hour before sunset, being within sight 
of the [Chicasaw] Indians where I intended to lodge, 
the evening bein» perfectly clear and calm, f laid the 


reins on my horse’s neck, to listen to a mocking-bird, 
the first I had heard in the Western Country, which 
perched on the top of a dead tree before the door, was 
pouring out a torrent of melody. I think I never heard 
so excellent a p-rformer. I had alighted and was fast- 
ening my horse, when hearing the report of a rifle im- 
mediately beside me, I looked up and saw the poor 
Mocking-bird fluttering to the ground. One of the 
savages had marked his elevation, and barbarously shot 
him. J hastened over into the yard, and walking up to 
him, told him that was bad! very bad! That this poor 
bird had come from a far distant country to sing to him, 
and that in return he had cruelly killed him. I told him 
the Great Spirit was offended at such cruelty, and that 
he would lose many a deer for doing so. The old in- 


‘| dian(father in-law to the bird-killer) understanding by 


the negro interpreter what I said, replied that when 
these birds come singing and making a noise all day 
near the house, somebody will surely die !—which is 
exactly what an old supestitious German, in Virginia 
once told me.” 

The white breasted Nuthatch. 


‘This bird builds its nest early in April, in the hole 
of atree; in a hollow rail in the fence ; and sometimes 
in the wooden cornice under the eaves. The male is 
extremly attentive to the female while sitting, sup ply- 
ing her regularly with sustenance, stopping frequently 
at the mouth of the hole, calling and offering her what 
he has brought, in the most endearing manner. 

‘*Sometimes he seems to stop merely to enquire how 
she is, and to lighten the tedious moments with his 
soothing chatter. He seldom rambles far from the spot, 
and when danger appears, regardless of his own safe- 
ty, he flies instantly to alarm her. When both are 
feeding on the trunk of the same tree, or of adjoining 
ones, he is perpetually calling on her; and from the 
momentary pause he makes, itis plain that he feels 
pleased to hear her reply.” 

“The white breasted Nuthatch is common almost 
every where in the woods of North America ; and may 
be known at a distance by the notes guank, quank, fre- 
quently repeated, as he moves up and down, in spiral 
circles around the body, and larger branches of the tree, 
probing behind the thin scaly bark of the white oak, 
and shelling off considerable pieces of it in search after 
spiders, ants, insects and their larva. He rests and 
roosts with his head downwards ; and appears to po- 
sess a degree of curiosity, not common to many birds; 
frequently decending very silently, within a few feet of 
the root of the tree where you happen to stand, stop- 
ping, head downward, stretching out his neck in a hor- 
izontal position, as if to reconnoitre your appearance ; 
after several minutes of silent observation, wheeling 
round, he again mounts with fresh activity, piping his 
unisons as before.” 

‘From the great numbers I have opened at all sea- 
sons of the year, I have every reason to believe that 
ants, small seeds, insects and their larva, form their 
chief subsistence, such matters alone being uniformly 
found in their stomachs.” 


The red bellied Nuthatch 


** Is particularly fond of the seeds of pine trees.— 
You may traverse many thousand acres of oak, hicko- 
ry and chestnut woods, during winter, without meeting 
with a single individual; but no sooner do you enter 
among the pines, than if the air be still, you have only 





to listen for a few moments, and their note will direct 
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you where to find them. They usually feed in pairs, 
climbing about in all directions generally {> accom- 
yaned by the white breasted nuthatch, as well as by the 
black capt titmouse, and the crested titmouse, and not 
unfrequently by the small spotted wood-pecker ; the 
whole company ! proceeding regularly from tree to tree, 
through the woods like a corps of pioneers ; while ina 
calm day the rattling of their bills, and the rapid mo- 
tions of their bodies, thrown like so many tumblers and 
rope-dancers into numberless positions, together with 
the peculiar chatter of each, are altogether very amus- 
ing; conveying the idea of hungry diligence, bustle and 
activity. Both these little birds, from the great quan- 
tity of destructive insects and larve they destroy, both 
under the bark,and among the tender buds of our fruit 
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|delphia, &c. The ensuing season, I shall probably 
|have more than double the quantity, as there are con- 
stantly new vines coming into bearing, and also others 
approaching their full capacity, which had previously 
made only a first or second effort. 

As regards the varieties with which I have had 
| most success, and to which I give the preference, I 
}am unhesitating in ranking as the three foremost, the 
* Catawba,’ the York, (Pa.) ‘ Black Madeira,’ and the 
|‘ Isabella.’ ‘These seem to possess all the requisites 
| for our purpose, more particularly as wine grapes,— 
}and some persons admire them for the table also. 
| They all produce excellent wood, ripening the shoots 
almost to the extreme end, even in the most unfavor- 
| able seasons, and without any protection, pass through 


| 


and forest trees, are entitled to, and truly deserving of | our coldest winters as securely as the oak of the for- 


DB TF. 


our esteem and protection.” 
Wilson’s ornith. vol. 2. 


py 


[At the request of Mr. Wilson, (page 18,) we in- 
sert, Mr. Bonsall’s letter. He gives an opinion deci- 
dedly favorable to the native grape for wine; and 


speaks of the acclimation of the foreign vine, as being | 


hopeless. Whereas, some of our most experienced 
horticulturists laugh at the idea of making good wine 
from the native grape, which they say is deficient in 
saccharine matter. 
will soon put the question to rest.—£d. | 


Art. LX XII.— Cultivation of the Vine.—Copy of a 
letter from Epwarv H. Bonsaut, Esq. to Wm. R. 
Prince, dated, Vineyard, Germantown, Pa. Feb- 
‘ruary 1830. 


‘* I may premise, that I commenced planting my 
vineyard in the spring of 1825, with from seven to 
eight thousand cuttings, which I extended over three 
thousand acres of ground, arranging them with a view 
to the vines being when grown, at distance of four by 
seven feet from each other. 
of two cuttings in a place. From the time of plant- 
ing (say first of April,) fora period of six weeks, there 
was but about one-fourth of an inch of rain, and the 
sun frequently warm. The vegetating principle was 
put in action, the sprouts started, and deriving no nu- 


triment from the soil,.many of them were soon killed, | 
p | 


and dropped off. I raised something beyond one thou- 
sand. The early and most important part of the next 
season was almost equally unfavourable, which com- 
bining with the necessity of starting with very few of 
some of the varieties, I was desirous of cultivating ex- 
tensively, (and from which I have since been propa- 
gating, and gradually extending my stock,) greatly ob- 


structed the completion of my establishment, so that | 


there are vet some vacancies to be filled. I have 
now about three thousand five hundred in their proper 
places, aud upwards of one thousand more to be re- 
newed. 


planting one and a halt acres more on a site well suit- 


ed to the purpose, adjoining my present establish- 


ment. 

Some of my vines produced fruit in 1827, pretty 
freely in 1828, and last year very largely, when my 
vintage produced eight barrels of wine, beside my ma- 
king sale of a considerable quantity of fruit in Phila- 


The experiments now making | 


There was an average | 


I have such confidence in the business being | 
. . | 
both practicable and profitable, that I contemplate | 


jest. The ‘Catawba’ and ‘Isabella’ yield extra-abun- 
dant crops of fruit, and the York Black Madeira is also 
avery good bearer. Their fruit rarely fails to arrive 
/at fine maturity, and is rich in saccharine matter,— 
the basis of wine. The ‘ Alexander’ I am cultivating 
| pretty largely, but my estimation of it is on the wane. 
| It does not produce as good wood as those just men- 
| tioned, and is less certain of ripening its fruit. I have 
|some plants of the North Carolina * Scuppernong’ 


| coming forward ; but from conversation with some of 
my friends, who were familiar with it at the south, I 
| doubt its adaptation to extensive culture. They say, 
that as the berries commence ripening, they immedi- 
_ate loosen their connection with the stem, and by slight 
agitation, fall in great :tumbers, as is the case with 
|most of our Fox grapes. I have upwards of thirty 
additional varieties, several of which have not produ- 
ced fruit, so as to enable me from personal observa- 
| tion, to place an estimate on them ; and suchas have, 
| 1 do not think worthy of being brought into competi- 
tion with the three first mentioned. There are some, 
the ‘ Elsenborough,’ * Orwigsburg,’ &c. the fruit of 
which is good, and generally ripens, but they hardly 
seem fitted for vineyard culture, on account of defi- 
ciency in the size of the fruit, amount of produce, &c. 

The wine Dr. Hulings alluded to was part of a 
cask of one hundred and thirty gallons, made by me 
three years since, from the ‘ Alexander’ grape, pur- 
chased of some of my neighbors, my vines not hav- 
ing at that time come into bearing. It has been pro- 
nounced by connoisseurs in Philadelphia, to be very 
similar in its character to a good Madeira, excepting 
that it was rather more mild. 

My vineyard is situated between the Schuylkill 
and Delaware rivers—four miles from the former, and 
eight from the latter, at an elevation of three hundred 
feet above their level, having an aspect facing S. S. E., 
with a sub-stratum of light ising!ass soil, and seems 
well suited to the purpose. From my experience, 
both on my own premises and at other places, it is my 
| judgmeat that we should reject almost all the foreign 
varieties, especially where our object in cultivating 
them is to make wine. 

[ shall now proceed to make some statements on 
the subject of planting, training, &c. and as my ex- 
perience, since commencing the business, has sugges- 
ted some variations from my original plan, I shall ra- 
ther detail what I would do, than what I have done. 
I think the plan laid down by most writers for prepar- 
ing the ground and planting, is much more expensive 
than is necessary, and that it is calculated to deter ma- 
ny persons fiom undertaking the business. To dig 
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the ground from eighteen inches to two and a half feet 
deep with a spade, is in this country no trifling task, 
and in comparison with the common process of farm- 
ing, looks truly formidable. My plan would be, to 


tended it along the three courses, the whole length of 
the row, my trellis is formed. I have had a portion 
of my vineyard fitted up in this way for three years, 
and experience has confirmed the superior fitness of 


start two ploughs with strong teams, one immediately | the plan. It is not its least recommendation, that it 
behind the other, in the same furrow, each of them set | possesses in a degree the character of ‘ labor-saving 


deep, and after the ploughing is completed, harrow it | 
thuroughly. Then, in the direction the rows are in- 
tended to be planted, run parallel furrows across the 
field, at the distance of eight feet from each other. 
Afterwards cross these at right angles, five feet asunder. 
In the opening at the intersection of these furrows, 
plant the cuttings or vines. Of cuttings, if they are 
short-jointed, I think from nine to twelve inches in 
length is sufficient, observing that the upper eye or 
bud is firm and good. Then place them in the ground 
(at the intersections as above) such a depth that the 
upper eye is even with the general surface of the sur- 
rounding earth, and draw the earth to them till it is 
level, pressing it lightly with the foot. If the plough 
has not made an opening the full depth, the cutting 
can be forced down with the hand. In case rooted 
plants are to be set out, if they are not large, the open- 
ing at the intersection will be found to be nearly or 
quite sufficient to receive them, when the earth can be 
drawn in as before. In this way a large number can 
be planted in a short time, and at a trifling expense. 
Contrary to the common opinion and practice, I 
think I have satisfactorily ascertained that late spring 
planting for cuttings is attended with more success 
than any other time. Last year I planted in nursery 
beds, from two to three thousand cuttings as late as 
from the middle of April to the middle of May, with 
better success than at any previous time. In this case, 
the slips should be kept in a cool damp place, a cellar 
or ice-house, where vegetation may be held in check. 
To ensure their freshness, sprinkle them occasionally 
with water. 
length, and place them with their lower ends three or 
four inches in water, in a tub above ground, where 
they may soak three or four days. At this season, 
the temperature will be likely to be such as will spur 
vegetation at once into healthy and vigorous action. 
In the fall, or early in the spring is preferable for root- 
ed plants. In the autumn of the first year, after the 
frost has killed the unripe part of the young shoots, 
they should be pruned down to the mature firm wood, 


Previous to planting, cut them a proper | ject. 


machinery.” A very important and exteasive labor- 
making portion of the operations in the vineyard du- 
ring the summer, is the attention required by the grow- 
ing shoots to keep them properly trained up. They 
grow and extend themselves so rapidly, that where 
the strips of the trellis are lath, or where poles are 
used to support the vines, unless very closely watch- 
ed, they fall down in every direction, in a very un- 
sightly and injurious manner. Here, the wire being 
small, the tendrils or claspers eagerly and firmly attach 
themselves to it, and thus work for themselves, in pro- 
bably two thirds of the instances where the attention 
of the vigneron would otherwise be required. There 
is free access afforded to the sun and air, and no hold 
for the wind to strain the frame, &c. &c. 

‘I shall not enter into a minute description of my 
manner of pruning, but may just say, that after the 
vines have attained a full capacity for production (say 
five years from the cutting,) my view is to prepare 
them for bearing an average of fifty clusters to each, 
leaving several shoots of from three to five joints on 
a vine, for this purpose. When fresh pruned they 
will not be more than four feet high, at their greatest 
age. 

Although I have succeeded in making good wine, 
and hope still to succeed, as that made last autumn, 
two hundred and forty gallons, in four separate casks, 
all promises exceedingly well. I do not consider that 
I have any settled practice, it being yet in some sort 
a matter of experiment. I therefore feel that it would 
be premature for me to treat on this branch of the sub- 
The important fact, and ‘which is ascertained 
beyond dispute, is that we can make good wine in this 
country, 1 believe, equal to the better qualities of fo- 
reign. An interest in the business has already been 
awakened, and is rapidly extending itself through a 
large portion of our country, and practical instructions 
on the subject, accompanied by an exhibit of its pro- 
ceeds, when actively and judiciously prosecuted, seem 
called for by the exigencies of the present time, and 
will no doubt, by prompting to the more widely exten- 


and then with a hoe hilled over with the surrounding | ded culture of the vine, prove a public benefit at the 


soil, which will completely protect them through the 
winter. If left without protection the first winter, 
many of them will perish. 

My mode of training, as far as I am aware of it, 
is entirely peculiar to myself, and as regards fitness 
and economy, (taking the average of a given number 
of years) [ think is superior to any thing I have met 
with. I take chesnut posts, the thickness of large 
fence rails, seven feet in length. These I plant along 
the rows, at distances of ten feet from each other, and 
at such a depth as to leave five feet above the surface 
of the earth. 
and driving them to within half an inch of their heads— 
the first, two and a half feet from the ground, a second 
midway between that and the top, and the third near | ¢ 


same time that it greatly promotes the personal inter- 
ests of those who engage in it. 


Art. LXXIII.— Systematic Alternations of Crops. 


In the cultivation of the ground, either in farming or 


gardening, a proper attention to the regular rotation of 
crops forms one of the first and principal features of 
good management, although its beneficial influence has 
not yet been fully accounted for by chemists. 
Then taking three nails to each post,| rationale of rotation is thus given by Sir Humphry 
Davy :—“‘ It is a great advantage in the convertable 
systems of cultivation, that the whole of the manure be 


The 


»mployed ; and that those parts of it, which are not fit- 


the top, I attach No. 11 iron wire, (one degree soft is| ted for one crop, remain as nourishment for another. 


best) firmly to one of the nails in the end post, pass on 


Thus, if the turnip be the first in order of succession, 


to the next, and stretching it straight and tight, give it} this crop manured with recent dung immediately finds 


one turn round a nail in the same line as the one to 


sufficient soluble matter for its nourishment, and the 





which it was first attached. Having in this manner ex- |} 





reat produced by fermentation assists the germination 
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of the seed, and the growth of the plant. If after.tur- 
nips, barley with grass-seed be sown, then the land little 
exhausted by the turnip crop, affords the soluble parts 
of the decomposing manure to the grain. The grasses, 
rye-grass, and clover remain, which derive asmall part 
only of their organized matter from the soil, and pro- 
bably consume the gypsum in the manure, which would 
be useless to other crops; these plants, likewise, by 
their large system of leaves, absorb a considerable quan- 
tity of nourish.nent from ihe atmosphere, and when 
ploughed in, at the end of two years, the decay of their 
roots and Jeaves afford manure for the wheat crop ; and 
at this period of the course, the woody fibre of the 
farm-yard manure, which contains the phosphate of 
lime, and the other difficult soluble parts, are broken 
down, and as soon as the most exhausting crop is tak- 
en, recent manure is again applied.” 

Gardeners should pay particular attention to rota- 
tion of crops, as far as the nature of the thing will admit 
of; a@good practice is to sow down part of the garden 
every season in grass, clover, and barley, which may 
be used as green food for horses and cows. The bar- 
ley should be sown with the clover, and cut down, not 
being allowed to ripen; thus it acts as a nurse and a 
shade to the clover. But in all cases where this is done 
let the ground be laid down in as good condition as 
possible, and the manure laid on will not be lost.— 
Land thus laid down should continue so for two years, 
or if for three, the greater will be the benefit. How- 
ever, this is generally regulated by the quantity of 
ground which can be spared from crops, for the time 
when the ground is wanted. The crop of grass, if dug 
in, but not too deep, for reasons given already, will 


dency to extend their circumference, and te rot arid de- 
cay at their centre, where others of a different, kind, 
spring up and succeed them. ‘This is particularly exs 
eniplified in the strawberry, and all such stoloniferous 
growing plants; mushrooms are said never to rise two 
successive years on the same spot, The production 





of the phenomenon, called fairy rings, has been ascrib- 
ed to the power of the peculiar fungus, (Agarigus 
urcades,) which forms it, of exhausting the soil of the 
nutriment necessary for the growth of the species,— 
The consequence of which is, that the ring extends it-, 
self annually, as no seeds will grow where their parents 
grew before them; at the same time, that the interior 


‘lof the circle has been exhausted by succeeding crops; 


but in those places, where the fungus has died, grass 
has grown luxuriantly, nourishment being thus lett for 
the support of grass and other plants, after the agaricus 
has exhausted all that was destined by nature for it. , 
All crops for a few years thrive well on newly tutn- 
ed up virgin mould, but in a few years they degenerate 








and require a fiesh soil.. JLand, in the course of years, 








materially improve the soil; bat on no Occasion what- 
ever trench it in, as is too often the case. This prac- 
tice, although excellent, can however only be applied 
to gardens on a large extent; for its adoption would 
not be attended with the same advantage in the gene- 
ral run of our gardens. 

By a rotation of the perennial crops, such as quar- 
tering out currants, gooseberries, and raspberries, &c. 
the ground will not only be renewed, but also rested, 
or at least very much improve’. None of these crops 
need occupy the ground above twelve years, and not 
less than three ; this, together with trenching for the 
principal crops of autumn-planted brassica will keep 
the ground in fresh order, and be attended with no loss 
of space ; for in all large gardens, and the generality 
of small ones, new plantations of these things should 
be made to a certain extent annually, which will throw 
a certain proportion of ground into regular rotation. 
In cropping all gardens, as far as it can be rendered 
practicable, rotation should be aimed at, and thus, by 
keeping all the legumes, as peas and beans, the bras- 
sica or cabbage kinds, the bulbous or onion kinds, and 
lighter crops, as salads, &c. by themselves, each fol- 
lowing in regular succession, the garden would not on- 
ly look better, but would, to a certain degree, pro- 
duce the rotation required. In no case should any of 
the brassica tribe follow another upon the same piece 
of ground, neither should peas follow peas, nor beans, 
beans; onions are, probably, the only exception in 
garden culture. A journal, or plan of the garden 
should be kept, and the ground divided into portions, 
each of which should be numbered and a careful re- 
cord kept of all crops, manurings, trenchings, &c. 

Tlie necessity of rotation is pointed out to us by na- 





ture ; for all perennial herbaceous plants have a ten- 


often ceases to produce the most common vegetables, , 
and fields which are well laid down with cultivated 
grasses, lose every one of them in afew years ; they be- 
come, as it were, tired of them, but the truth is, that 
they have exhausted the nourishment proper for their 
respective sorts, and consequently die, and give place 
to others. This fact is frequently experienced by bot- 
anists to their regret, for a plant is often found in aban- 
dance for years, in one field er wood, and in course of 
time wholly disappears. , 

A change of crops is founded on an acknowledged 
fact, that each sort of plant draws a nourishment pe- 
culiar to itself. On. this principle, after a piece of 
ground has nourished one crop, another of a different , 
description may succeed. Nothing can relieve the soil 
more than a rotation of crops judiciously arranged, ac- 
cording to which plants of ditlerent habits and consti- 
tutions succeed each other. ‘To reduce this to prac- 
tice, we will suppose a quarter of sea-kale or asparagus, 
the roots of which are large, and have penetrated to a 
considerable depth, and which have remained in the 
ground for several years ; and further, that they ;have. 
exhausted the soil, in which they grew, of those parts 
which constituted their principal food, and in conse- 
quence, that they have ceased to thriye; then. instead 
of re-planting the same piece of ground with young 
plants of the same kinds, let them be entirely cleared 
away, and the ground dug, and cropped with peas, 
beans, or any of the leguminous kinds, whose roots do 
not penetrate to any great depth, and they will derive 
sufficient nourishment, either different to the former 
kind, or such as the root of the preceding crop was, toe 
deep to absorb. In like manner, Jet the new crop of 
sea-kale, or asparagus, succeed some crop of a light 
description, such as any of the common annual culin- 
ary vegetables. It is a rule from which only exttaor- 
dinary circumstances can warrant a departure, never to 
plant anew set of perennial stock on the ground from 
which has just been removed a plantation of the same, 
or a similar species, which has worn itself out. On 
the contrary, crops which strike deep should be suc- 
ceeded by such as pierce but a little way into the ground; 
and crops which have occupied the ground for any 
length of time should be succeeded by such as are 
either biennia!, or indeed anoual. a 

From the general richness of garden-ground, end 
much manure being constantly employed in the raising 
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of garden-crops, much less attention has perhaps been 


paid to the courses of cropping in the garden, than in 
the field. It is, however, equally necessary in one 
case as in the other, and the same principles are ap- 
plicable to both. 

A variety of circumstances, however, conspire to 
prevent its being so effectually accomplished in the 
garden as in the farm; such asthe smallness of the 
portions of ground generally alotted to this use; the 
vast number of articles which are to be grown, and 
their great similarity and relation to each other. The 
following classification may be considered the most 
proper :— 

Broccoli, cabbage, cauliflower, and savoys ; 

Common beans, French beans, and peas ; 

Carrots, beets, and parsnips ; 

Turnips, early potatoes, onions, leeks, eschalots,&c. 

Celery, endive, lettuce, &c. &c. ; 

it is found in practice that celery constitutes an ex- 
cellent preparation for asparagus, onions, and cauli- 
flowers. 

Turnips or potatoes are a good preparation for cab- 
thages or greens. 

Broccoli or cabbages are a proper preparation for 
beans or peas. 

Cauliflowers prepare well for onions, leeks, or tur- 
nips. 

Old esparagus land affords a good preparation for 
potatoes or carrots. 

The strawberry, currant, gooseberry, and raspberry, 
for the same. 

Turnips give a suitable preparation for celery or en- 
dive ; and peas, when well manured, are a good pre- 
paration for spinach, &c. 

By properly attending to all these different points 
of management, crops of almostall descriptions may be 
put into the soil, so as to succeed with much greater 
certainty, and in a much more perfect manner, than is 
usual in the ordinary methods of putting them into the 
ground,—English Practical Gardener. 





Arr. LXXIV.—Pedigree and weight of a pair of 
Devonshire Oxen, raised and fattened by S. & L. 
Hvetsut, of Winchester, Ct.—To the Editor of 
the New-York Farmer. 


Sir,—Having been occupied from my earliest years, 
ig that rural and primary science of general husband- 
ry—AGRicULTURE,—I assure you I feel much plea- 
sare in hnding to you, the annexed copy of a letter I 
received from S. & L. Hurlbut, Esqrs. of Winchester, 
Conn., in which they state the pedigrees and parti- 
culars of a pair of extraordinary fat and handsome 
Devonshire Oxen, which were bred, worked, and fat- 
tened, by those gentlemen on their Farm. 


Wiachester, Conn. March 12, 1831. 


« Six—The pair of fat Devonshire Oxen of ours, 
hatchered in New-York last week, were sired by our 
full blood Devon Bull, Holkham, which we purchased 
of Mr, Patterson of Baltimore, when four months old, 
in the autumn of 1819; and is doubtless, one of the 
finest Bulls ever in America. He is from a Cow and 
Bull sent to Mr. Patterson by the Hon. Wm. Coke, 
of Norfolk England. 

“The two Oxen were out of two Cows termed 





native breed, which breed originated from England, 
and were brought over by the first settlers of Connec- 
ticut, and were doubtless originally Devon, as they re, 
semble that breed very much. 

“ The pair of Oxen have labored on the farm since 
they were one year old, until within 21 months. They 
were, when killed, 7 years and 10 months old. Be- 
low, you have their weights. 

Yours respectfully, 
S. & L. Hurwevr. 

To Mr. Fisher. 


Near side Ox, 


Quarters, 1438 
Tallow, 175 Tallow, 213 
Hide, 117 Hlide, 115 


1730 lbs. 1856 lbs. 


Without doubt, Sir, Mr. Patterson will derive an 
additional pleasure from the above interesting state- 
ment, together with his much respected and intimate 
triend, Mr. Coke, of Holkham Hall in England, whom 
I have had the honor to be persovally known, for ma- 
ny years; and to whom,I have the gratifying plea- 
sure to add, that I have forwarded the portraits of the 
above named superior animals. 

Many and great advantages to the community arise 
from such liberal-minded patriots, for such ] am proud 
to add, is the noble possessor of Holkham, in dissemi- 
nating useful information, and thus benefitting every 
nation and quarter of the globe ! 

Permit me to state, that the superior breed of De- 
vonshire Cattle on Mr. Coke’s domain and estates 
in England, have been increasing for many years, 
through his example and superior management. 

The Devonshire breed possess many advantages, 
viz. their early maturity, and aptitude to fatten—beef 
of a superior quality, for the dairy richness of milk, 
and for the yoke, plough, or draught not surpassed—~ 
and rarely or seldom equalled. 

I witnessed the docility and good training of the 
above pair of Oxen, and on handling them, I was 
agreeably surprised to meet with such excellent stock 
in the City 6f New-York. 

I beg to remain, Sir, your obd’t. servant, 
Joun Fisner. 


Of side Oz, 
Quarters, 1528 


New York, April 9, 1831. 


[The following is from the American Farmer, by 
Mr. J. Barney of Philadelphia. ] 


Philadelphia, March 29, 1831. 


Mr. Smira,—Permit me to make a few observa- 
tions on the subject of Bakewell sheep, and Devon- 
shire cattle; if you think them worthy a place in your 
useful paper for the benefit of the public, you are at 
liberty to publish them. It has been frequently re- 
quested of me, verbally and also by letter, from vari- 
ous parts of the United States, to give my candid opi- 
nion which is the best sheep and cattle for the Ameri- 
can farmer to turn his attention to. I have for a num- 
ber of years past given the preference to Devon. cat- 
tle and Bakewell sheep, and I have turned my atten- 
tion to them in preference to all others; and I still 
am convinced they are decidedly the best breed in the 
United States. I have information from a large pros 
portion of the best judges which I have become ac- 
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quainted with, for the two last fall and winter seasons 
in the New-York cattle market, in which [ have spent 
about four montas in each of the two last years, in 
making sales of fat cattle and Bakewell sheep to a 
large amount. When I say best judges, | mean the 

azier, drover, farmer and butcher; most of them 
Ge come to the cunclusion with myself, that they are 
the breeds which practical men ought to turn their at- 
tention to. The New-York cattle market is supplied 
from most of the states in the Union; tor instance, 
Qhio sends annually from 80 to 100 thousand dollars 
in fat cattle, Virginia a large quantity, Pennsylvania of 
itself in the four months which I attended, upwards of 
one hundred thousand dollars, and I should say up- 
wards of double that amount annually. New-York, 
New-Jersey, Massachusetts, Vermont, and Rhode- 
Island, their proportions ; not uncommon to see on a 
market day, upwards of fourteen hundred head of cat- 
tle of different breeds. This is the place for judg- 
ment and observation on the various kinds; you 
might stand on an elevated platform erected for the 
accommodation of the butchers and graziers, and view 
the different enclosures provided for the purpose of of- 


fering this large number of cattle for sale, and easily | 


behold the beautiful dark read Devons, and point them 
out from all others; there is something peculiar in 
their color. I have the breed from black cows, in fact 
nearly all colours, and the calves of half and three 
quarters blooded, are generally red. Ido not remem- 
ber more than about four full-blooded ones in my 
time in this country being fattened for the market, but 
@ vast number of halves, three-quarters, and seven- 
tighths ; the four I have reference to, the two fed by 
Mi. Hurlbut, Winchester, Connecticut, and I cannot 
answer for their being full-blooded, my information re- 
Specting these two, being derived from butchers and 
pg For further information, reference might be 
lrad4o your paper, No. 52, vol. 12th. I faited a hei- 
fer four years ago, slaughtered in Philadelphia, admi- 
red for her beauty and fatness; also one fattened by 
Mr. Thompson of Baltimore, which excelled all for 
weight, agreeably to sige and appearance when alive, 
exceeding the butcher’s judgment in weight when 
slaughtered. Their good quality as milkers are high- 


ence to every other breed in that country. 1t returned 
from New-York on the 22d inst. ; while there, I was 
told by the most respectable butchers and drovers in 
that market, that the two steers of Mr. Hurlbut weigh- 
ed, one 1528, the other 1438 pounds nett beef, and 
were allowed by all I conversed with, to be the best 
pair of oxen ever seen in that city, not only for their 
weight proportionably to their size, but a beautiful c6- 
lour, small bone, and very fine, rich beef. 


} 





Arr. LXXV.— Weight and Produce of fine Bake- 
well Sheep, fattened by Mr. Joun Barney. 


| Mr. Surru-The thirty seven of the 43 Bakewell sheep 
made mention of in your paper, No. 23, vol. 12, were 
| slaughtered last week in New York, and allowed by 
| good judges to be the best ever exhibited in that city. 

[ sold them to Mr. John Perren for 124 cents per Ib. 
| The thirty seven when dressed, weighed, in the pres- 
| ence of a number of respectable gentlemen, 4,045 Ibs, 
| amounting to $505,624. When it is considered that 
twenty one of these sheep were but one year old past, 
fifteen but two years old past, with one of four years 
old this spring, you will be ready to say with me, tas 
this breed of sheep is worthy the attention of Amer- 
ican breeders and keepers of sheep, in preference @ 
all others. The N. York butchers will tell you they 
make the best lambs that cone to that market. An 
objection has frequently been made; that “they make 
the mutton too fat ;”’ this is remedied by killing them 
atearly age. If the Bakewell can be made to excel the 
common sheep in weight at the age of one year, when 
you have to keep the common sheep four years to bring 
him to the same weight, surely the preference should 
be given to the Bakewell. Another good quality, they 
bave always been considered to carry the greatest 
weight of flesh to a smaller proportion of bone than 
any other sheep in the world. I feel I shall be tedi- 
ous with my subject on sheep and cattle at this time ; 
but not seeing your paper of the 18th inst. till I had 
prepared the above to be forwarded to you, and feel- 
ing a desie to give a most minute statement of the sc- 








ly spoken of ; my own experience is not sufficient to 
State the quantity of milk they give at a milking.— 
My full blood calves have always been suffered to run 
with the cows until they generally weaned themselves. 
But surely Mr. Hurlbut would not keep bad milkers | 
to make an hundred and fifty thousand pounds of 
cheese annually for Baltimore market, as stated in 
your paper, March 11, No. 52, vol. 12. But I will 
state what Mr. Bloomfield, a gentleman of unquestion- 
able veracity, said when on a visit to this country, and 
&t my house in Delaware, about six years ago. He 
had been living under Mr. Coke, Devonshire, [Nor- 
folk,] England. Being his principal man to oversee | 
his cattle, he (Mr. B.) stated, for several weeks pre- 
vious to his leaving England, he had made from twen- 
ty cows, 200 Ibs. of butter per week—10 lbs. for each 
cow, and I feel assured they must give rich milk, for 
the calves are always remarkably fat. No better 
proof for their giving good milk. Mr. Caleb Church- 
man, residing near Philadelphia, a considerable dro- 
ver of lean stock, has beea purchasing from the farm- 
ers called the Holland Company settlers in the Stat 
of New-York. 
ago, that Devon cattle had taken the lead in prefer- 


He, (Mr. C.) told me about two weeks | 





veral weights of my thirty-seven weathers for the in- 
formation of our Chester county friends, and Mr. Fow 
of Philadelphia, their several weights are as follow : 











1, 130* 11, 157* 21, 110* 31, 89 
2, 113* 12, 106* 2, 116* 32, 107* 
| $, 132* 13, 107* 23, 116” 33, 99 
ee “ad 14, 108* 24, 100 34, 87 

5, 120* 15, 103 25, 120* 35, 88 

6, 126” 16, 88 26, 100 36, 89 
| 7, 120* 17, 106* 27, 147° 37, 130* 

8, 105* 18, 81 28, 95 dikes 

9, 98 19, 94 29, 138* 689 

10, 132* 20, 92 30, 129* —_—~ 
1,173 1,042 1,141 


Take the twenty-two largest weights marked thus,* 
ind you will find the average of each sheep is upwards 
lof 30 Ibs. per quarter. It must also be considered 
‘they were killed on Wednesday morning, which was 
ithe case, and not weighed till the Friday afternoon 
| following, all this time hanging in an open shed, with 
heir pluck taken out, and heads off, exposed to a dry- 
‘ing wind, which must have mady the weizht less for 
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each sheep at least from 2 to 4 lbs. that it would have 
been if they had been slaughtered, weighed tne nextday 
and hung up in a cellar, which is the general method 
adopted in Philadelphia and Baltimore. Again you) 
will see'they were not weighed ‘by half pounds, but by | 
good weight given by the pound; you will be inclined | 
to conclude with myself, had they been weighed by 
other standards they would have been made to weigh 
considerably more. But, their weight is sufficient to 
excel all other lots of sheep of the same number on 
record in this country, being all raised from lambs and 
and fatted by myself. Ithas beén admitted by a num- 
ber of English gentlemen acquainted with the feeding 
districts in England, they never saw a greater display 
of fine mutton exhibited at any one time ; I might in- 
clude all the butchers and drovers; they said they far 
excelled all others ever slaughtered in the city of New 
York. Mr. J. Perren, the gentleman who purchased 
them, was of the opinion they carried ten lbs. of wool 
each; if so, their skins were worth five dollars each. 
The weight of the loose fat I neglected to obtain; but 
oyie of their eauls was weighed at the time of their be- 
ing taken out of the sheep, which weighed 20 bbs. ; 
this was considered a great curiosity, exceeding all 
they had ever seen, The mode of feeding these sheep, 
was nothing more than common, running with others 
on good pasture during the summer, no grain given to 
them till taken to the sheep yard about the Ist of De- 
ember: their food principally the ruta baga turnip, 
and good upland hay, with a small proportion of corn 
arid oats per day. 
Yours, most truly, 
Philadelphia, March 29, 1831. 





Joun Barney. 


[The Executive Committee of the American Tem- 
perance Society have cansed a large edition of the 
Address of Dr. Sewall, to be printed in an extra sheet 
of the Journal of Humanity. As an expression of 
our hearty concurrence in the objects of this Society, 
we will credit on our books ene hundred dollars to the 
aathor of the best communication for the New York 
Farmer, pointing out the evils which farmers have ex- 
perienced from the use of ardent spiriis,—their general 
effects on the progress of agriculture, and the probable 
cansequences of their total disuse by this class of our 
citizens. To the second best communication thirty dol- 
lars—and to the third best, fifteen dollars. The es- 
says must be sent before the first of August next.— 
Competent judges will be selected. The credit will 
commence with the present volume, and the successful 
writers may balance their accounts either wholly or in 
part by copies of the present volume. 

Those papers friendly to the temperance cause will 
cénfer a favor by giving this an insertion.—E£d. N, Y. 
Farmer. | 


Art LXXVI.—Physical effects of Ardent Spirits— 
Extract from an Address delivered before the 
Washington City Temperance Society, November 
15, 1830.—By T aomas Sewatt, M. D. Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology in the Columbian College, 
District of Columbia. 


In view of this part of the subject, the attention of 





the tritical observer is arrested by a series of circum- 
starice’s, alike disgusting and melancholy. 


1. The odour of the breath of the drunkard far- 
nishes the earliest indication by which the habitual use 
of ardent spirit becomes known. This is occasioned 
by the exhalation of the alcoholic principle from the 
bronchial vessels, and air cells of the langs—not of 
pure spirit, as taken into the stomach, but of spirit 
which has been absorbed, has mingled with the blood, 
and has been ‘subjected to the action of the different 
organs of the body ; and not containing any principle 
which contributes to the nourishment or renovation of 
the system, is cast out with the other excressions as poi- 
sonous and hurtful; and this peculiar o¢our does not arise 
from the accidental or’occasional use of spirit ; it marks 
only the habitual dram-drinker, the one who indulges 
daily in his potation; and although its density varies 
im some degree with the kind of spirit consumed, the 
habits and constitution of the individual, yet it bears 
generally a close relation to the degree of intemper- 
ance. “These observations are confirmed by some ex- 
periments made on living animals by the celebrated 
French Physiologist, Magendie. He ascertained that 
dilated alcohol, a solution of camphor, and some other 
odorous substances, when subjected to the absorbing 
power of the veins, are taken up by them, and after 
mingling with the blood, pass off by the pulmonary ex- 
halants. Even phosphorus injected into the crural 
vein of a dog, he found to pass off in a few moments 
from the nostrils of the animal ina dense white vapor, 
which he ascertained to be phosphoric acid, 

Cases have occurred, in which the breath of the 
drunkard has become so highly charged with alcohol, 
as to render it actually inflammable by the touch of a 
taper. . One individual in particular, is mentioned, who 
often amused his comrades by passing his breath 
through a small tube, and setting it on fire, as it issued 
from it. It appears also, that this has sometimes been 
the source of that combustion of the body of the drunk-~ 
ard, which has been denominated spontaneous; many 
well authenticated cases of which are on record. 

2. The perspirable matter which passes off from 
the skin, becomes charged with the odor of alcohol in 
the drunkard, and is so far changed in some cases as 
to furnish evidence of the kind of spirit drank. I 
have met with two instances, says Dr. McNish, the 
one in a claret, and the other in a port drinker; in 
which the moisture that exhaled from their bodies, had 
a raddy complexion, similar to the wine on which they 
had committed their debauch. 

3. The whole system soon bears marks of debility 
and decay. ‘The voluntary muscles lose their power, 
and cease to act under the contiol of the will, and 
hence all the movements become awkward, exhibiting 
the appearance of stiffness in the joints. The posi- 
tions of the body, also, are tottering and infirm, and 
the step loses its elasticity and vigor. The muscles, 
and especially those of the face and lips, are often af- 
fected witn a convulsive twitching, which produces the 
involuntary winking of the eye, and quivering of the 
lip, so characteristic of the inebriate. Indeed, all the 
motions seem unnatural and forced, as if restrained by 
some power within. The extremities are at length 
seized with a tremor, which is more strongly marked 
after recovery from a fit of intoxication. The lips 
lose their significant expression, and become sensual— 
the coraplexion assumes a sickly leaden hue, or is 
changed to an unhealthy, fiery redness, and is covered 
with red streaks and blotches. The eye becomes 
watery, tender, and inflamed, and loses its intelligence 
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and its fire. These symptoms, together with a cer-|and irregular as to render it evident that but little of 


tain cedematous appearance about the eye, bloating of 
the whole: body, with a dry, feverish skin, seldom fail 
to mark the habitual dram-drinker; and they go on 
increasing, and increasiny, till the intelligence and 
dignity of the man is lost in the tameness and sensuali- 
ty of the brute. 

But these effects, which are external and obvious, 
are only the “signals which nature holds out, and 
waves in token of internal distress ;”’ for all the time 
the inebriate has been pouring down his daily draught, 
and making merry over the cup, morbid changes have 
been going on within ; and though these are unseen, 
and it may be unsuspected, they are fatal, irretrieva- 
ble. 

A few of the most important of these changes I 
shall now describe : 

4. The stomach and its functions. 

This is the great organ of digestion, Lt is the chief 
instrument by which food is prepared to nourish, sus- 
tain and renovate the different tissues of the body, to 
carry on the various functions, and to supply the waste 
which continually takes place in the system. It 
not strange, therefore, that the habitual application of 
the organ, of any agent calculated to derange its func- 
tions, or change its organization, should be followed 
by symptoms so various and extensive, and by conse- 
quences so fatal. The use of ardent spirit produces 
both these effects; it deranges the functions of the 
stomach, and if persisted in, seldom fails to change its 
organic structure. 

The inebriate first loses his appetite, and becomes 
thirsty and feverish; he vomits in the morning and is 
affected with spasmodic pains in the region of the 
stomach. He is ofien seized with permanent dyspep- 
sy, and either wastes away by degrees, or dies sud- 
denly of a fit of cramp in the stomach. 

On examining the stomach after death, it is gene- 
rally found irritated, and approaching a state of in- 
flammation, with its vessels enlarged, and filled with 
black blood; and particularly those of the mucous 
epat, which gives to the internal surface of the sto- 
mach the appearance of purple or reddish streaks, 
resembling the livid patches seen on the face of the 
drunkard. 

The coats of the stomach become greatly thicken- 
ed and corrugated, and so firmly united as to form 
one inseparable mass. In this state, the walls of the 
organ are sometimes increased in thickness to the ex- 
tent of ten or twelve lines, and are sometimes found 
also in a scitrhus, or cancerous condition. 

The following case occurred in my practice several! 
years since. A middle aged gentleman, of wealth 
and standing, had long beea accustomed to mingle in 
the convivial circle, and though by no means a drunk- 
ard, had indulged at times in the use of his old cogni- 
ac, with an unsparing hand, He was at length seized 
with pain in the region of his stomach, and a vomiting 
of hig food an hour or two after eating. In about 
¢ighteen months he died in a state of extreme emaci- 
ation, 

On opening the body after. death, the walls of the 
whole of the right extremity of the stomach were found 
in a scirrhus and cancerous condition, and thickened 
to the extent of about two inches. The cavity of the 


Is 


\ihe nourishment he had received, could have passed 
| the lower orifice vi the stomach for many months. 

| I have never dissected the stomach of a drunkard, 
lin which the organ did not manifest some remarkable 
| deviation from iis healthy condition. But the derange- 
}ment of the stomach is not limited to the function of 
|nutrition merely. This organ is closely united to ev- 
|ery other organ, and to each individual tissue of the 
|bedy, by its sympathetic relations. When the sto- 
| mach, therefore becomes diseased, other parts suffer 
| with it. The functions of the brain, the heart, the 
| lungs, and the liver become disordered, the secretions 
| are altered, and all the operations of the animal eco- 
nomy are more or less aflected. 

| 5. The liver and its functions. 

Alcohol, in every form and proportion, has long 
been known to exert a strong and speedy influence on 
| this organ, when used internally, Aware of this fact, 
| the poultry dealers of England, are in the habit of 

mixing a quantity of spirit with the food of their fowls, 

in order to increase the size of the liver; so that they 
|may be enabled to supply to the epicure a great abun-~ 
| dance of that part of the animal, which he regards as 
the most delicious. 

[he influence of spirit on the liver is exerted in two 
ways: Firsi, the impression made upon the mucous 
coat of the stomach, is extended to the liver by sym 
pathy : the second mode of action is through the me- 
'dium of the circulation, and by the immediate action 
of the alcoholic pi inciple on the liver itself, as it passes 
through the organ, mingled with the blood. In which- 
svever of these ways li operates, iis first effect is to 
increase the action oi the liver, and sometimes to such 
a degree as to produce inflammation. Its secretion 
becomes changed trom a bright yellow to a green or 
black, and fram a thin fluid to 4 substance resembling 
tar in its consistence. ‘There soun follows also an en- 
largement of the liver and a change in its organic. struc- 
ture. I have met with several cases in which the li- 
ver has become enlarged from intemperance, so as to 
occupy a greater part of the cavity of the abdomen, 
and weighing from eight to twelve pounds, when it 
should have weighed not more than four or five. 

The liver sometimes, however, even when it mani- 
fests great morbid change in its organic structure, is 
rather diminished than increased in its volume. This 
was the case ia the person of the celebrated stage ac- 
tor George Frederick Cooke, who died a few years 
since in the city of New-York. This extraordinary 
man was long distinguished for the proflgacy of his 
life, as well as for the native vigor of his mind and boe 
dy. At the time of his death the body was opened 
by Dr. Hosack, who found that the liver did not ex- 
ceed its usual dimensions, but was astonishingly hard, 
of a lichter color than natural, and that its texture was 
so dense as to make considerable resistance to the 
knife. The blood vessels, which in a healthy condi- 
lion are extremely numerous and large, were in this 
case nearly obliterated, evincing that the regular cir- 
culation through the liver, had long since ceased; and 
tubercles were found throughout the whole substance 
of the organ. 

I have met with cases in the course of my dissec- 
tions, in which the liver was found smaller than natue 
ral, shrivelled, indurated, its blood vessels diminished 





organ was so far obliterated as scarcely to admit the 


passage of a probe from the left to the right extremi- 


ty, and the opening which remained wa: sv onequal 





in size and number, with the whole of its internal struc- 
ture more or less changed. In consequence of thes 
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morbid changes in the liver, other organs become af-| tation of the passions, the enduence of which upon this 
, er Ay er ons h 2 
fected, as the spicen, the pancreas, &c. either by sym- | organ is found so injurious. 
pathy. or in consequence of their dependence on the} The following case came under my notice, a few 
ealthy functions of the liver for the due performance | winters since. A large athletic man, long accustomed 
of their own |to the use of ardent spirit, on drinking a glass of raw 
6. Of the Brain and its functions: | whiskey, dropped instantly dead, On carefully dis- 
ce a ak the body, no adequate cause of the sudden ces- 
miaeirey — a eve Pei agen 8 | sation of life could be found in any part, except the 
frequent consequenes of lutemperance, and may take heart. This organ was tree from blood, was hard and 
i — ay arise some time af-|,. )” , J 
place daring a debwuchax, may ars some tie afl contracted, aif alc by apace 
healthy a oF agen between the different parts > sagen sich of those cases of ae perishes 
a bean : take place with intemperate persons is the result of a 
of the system. This inflammation is sometimes acute tad oa . ee " . 
is ached by furious delirium, and terminates fatally | #Pasmodic action of the heart, moms 8 mpathy with the 
wee sa pony aoe se Ny aad ateiidieeee a. tie stomach, or some other part of the system. The use 
he ° as i. rote ie aoe > diate Rinna ent tT ardent spirit, nodoubt, promotes also the ossification 
— i maces dee: peep Sabens ° -| of the valves of the heart, as well as the developement 
tinues much longer; and then frequently results in an | ’ © Coveropome 


, . : of other organic affections. 
effusion of serum, or an extravasation of blood, and 


ee le Be a tae f insensibilit ol the 8. The Lungs and their fuctions. 
the patient es in a state o insens! bili ys wth al! the Respiration in the inebrinte ie generally oppre ’ 
symptoms of compressed brain. Sometim»Jthe sys- ssed 


: at ,| and laborious, and especially afier eating, or violent 
fem becomes so saturated with ardent spirit, that there | exercise; and he is teased witha cough, attended with 
is good reason to believe, the effusions which take copious expectoration, and especially after his tdcilee 
place in the cavities of the brain, and elsewhere, ace ery from a fit of intoxication ; and these symtoms go 
composed in part at least, of the alcoholic principle. on increasing, and unless arrested in their progress, of- 
The following case occurred, not long since, in Eng- souk Gestainenes te consumption. ? 
land, and is attested by unquestionable authority. This affection of the lungs is produced in two ways: 

A man was taken up dead in the streets of London | first, by the immediate action of the alcoholic principle 
soon after having drank a quart of gin on a wager. | upon the highly sensible membrane which lines the 
He was carried to the Westminster Hospital, and there | trachea, bronchial vessels, and air cells of the lungs as 
dissected. ‘In the ventricles of the brain was found | poured out by the exhalants: and second, by the sym- 
considerable quantity of limpid fluid, distinctly impreg- | pathy which is called into action between the lungs and 
nated with gin, both to the sense of smell and taste, | other organs, already in a state of disease, and more 
and even to the test of inflammability. The liquid ap- | especially, tha! ot the stomach and liver. 
peared to the senses of the examining students, as strong] { have met with many cases in the course of my 
as one third gin, and two-thirds water.” | practice, of cough and difficult breathing which could 

Dr. Armsrong, who has enjoyed very ample oppor- | be relieved only by regulating the functions of the 
tunity of investigating this subject, speaks of the chro- stomach, and which soon yielded, on the patient ceas- 
nic inflammation of the brain and its membranes, as | ing to irritate this organ with ardent spirit. I bave found 
frequently proceeding from the free use of strong li-| the liver still more frequently the source of this affec- 
quors. | ‘ion, and on restoring the organ to its healthy condi- 

It is a fact familiar to every anatomist, that alcohol | tion, by laying aside the use of ardent spirits, all the 
éven when greatly diluted, has, by its action on the | pulmonary symptoms have subsided. 
brain after death, the affect of hardening it, as well as} | On examining the lungs of the drunkard after death, 
most of the tissues of the body which contain albumen, | they are frequently found adhering to the walls of the 
and it is common to immerse the brain in ardent spirit| chest; hepatized, or affected with tubercles, 
for a few days, in order io render it the firmer for dis- 
section. 

On examinining the brain after death, of such as | 
have long been accustomed to the free use of ardent| 














[The following is from the Reports of the Mass@- 
Spirit, itis said the organ is generally found harder than | chusetts Agricultural Society for 1830.] 


in temperate persons. It has no longer that delicate | ee a ee Crops for 
. aa 4 . 5 





and efastic texture. Its arteries become diminished © eae 
in size, and lose their transparency, while the veins 
and sinews are greatly distended and irregularly en-| To Mr. William Buckminster, of Farminghan}, 


larged. | Middlesex County, the committee award the premium 
* This statement is confirmed by my own dissections, | of $20 for his experiment ‘ of turning in green creps 
tind they seem also to be in full accordance with all the} as a manore.’ This attempt of Mr. Buckminster, in 
intellectual and physical phenomena displayed in the | the judgment of the committee well deserves the at- 
drunkard, while living. | tention of farmers, and particularly of those who live 

7. The Heart and its functions: | too far froma city or town to buy manure, The prac- 

It has generally been supposed, that the heart is less | tice of enriching or renovating land by ploughing in 
frequently affected by intemperance, than most of the | green crops, is a very common one in Europe, though 
other vital organs; but from the history of the cases/ hardly known here. But would it not be well to try 
which have come under my own observation, I am) it? Our farmers in general hove more land than they 
convinced that it seldom escapes disease under the hab- | can till, owing to their not having manure enough, or 
itual use of ardent spirit. And why should it, since it | because it is too far from their barn yards; and hence 
is thrown almost perpetually into a state of unnatural | it is that some large farms, and naturally of good soil, 
exertion, the very effect prodaced by the violent agi-! actually produce less, but with infinitely more labor, 
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than much smaller ones that are well cultivated. In- 
deed the desire .of having large farms, without giving 
to them the necessary outlay is the common error of 
our country. The inevitable result is scanty crops 
and more labor. An acre is mown, often, for a ton 
of hay or less, where with decent care, two tons might 
be had. A pasture often of a dozen acres, which 
might be easily ploughed, does not afford food enough 
for one cow ; whereas at small expense, it might be 
made to support four or five. Now, in a country like 
ours, where produce is so cheap and labor so dear, 
this is unquestionably a wrong, not to say a ruinous 
mode of management,—a mode which drives our chil- 
dren to the Western or Eastern country for want of 
land, who might have enough here if rightly used.— 
But if farmers will have more land than they can till 
in the ordinary way, for want of manure, what better 
plan can be devised than that of ploughing, and sow- 
ing, and turning in the green crops, with the sole view 
of fertilizing their lands? Whether it be afterwards 
used for mowing, or tillage, or grazing, still it must be 
good husbandry, if we can rely on the testimony of 
Mr. Buckminster, and on the experience of farmers in 
England. 

he remarks of Mr. Buckminster on bog or mea- 
dow mud, are worthy of notice. It is quite certain, 
as he says, that used in its crude state, as dug from 
the meadow, it is inert and seemingly useless; but when 
put in the barn yard and hogpep, and trampled upon 
and mixed with manure, it becomes an excellent com- 

t. As almost every farm has bog meadow, it must 

e well known, that after being several morths in the 
barn yard-and pig sty, it makes an excellent manure 
for corn in the proportion of about two-thirds mud 
and one-third dung. Whether Mr. Buckminster’s no- 
tice of carting it at once to the ground where wanted 
to save labor, and there mixing it with manure, is a 
correct one, every man will judge for himself. The 
common idea has been, that to take it to the barn- 
vard first is better. But all must agree that it may be 
very profitably used as food for plants, and therefore 
ought not to be overlooked in the management of the 
farm. 

To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural 

Society. 

I have been induced, partly by the premium you 
offer, and partly for my own satisfaction, to make some 
experiments as to the value of green crops ploughed 
in for manure, and I send you the result. 

In the middle of May, 1828, I ploughed up three 
and a half acres of pasture that had, for many years, 
been tilled by the former owner, until the crops would 
not repay the labor. It was a light loam, but not san- 
dy. It had been so reduced, that ten acres did not 
afford sufficient pasturage for one cow through the 
season. We sowed immediately after this ploughing, 
a bushel of buckwheat to the acre, and in six weeks 
rolled down the buckwheat in the direction we intend- 
ed to plough, and then ploughed and sowed as before. 
In the latter part of August we turned in a second 
crop of buckwheat—having rolled it down flat as at 
first, and then seeded it with clover, herds-grass and 
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the scythe, when the other grass was fitto cut. We 
mowed what had not been winter killed; and where 
it yielded best, we obiained one ton of herds-grass 
to the acre. Immediately afier mowing, we turned 
in our cattle, and ted the grass close. Last spring, 
(1830) the grass was so forward we turned in our cat- 
tle on the 19th of April. There were eight acres in 
the whole field, but there were only five acres that 
bere any grass worth 50 cents. ‘These five acres 
were the three and a half managed as I have stated 
above, and one and a half on which grass-seed was 
sowed in April, 1830; and fifty bushels of leached 
ashes mixed with loam, spread on the surface. On 
these five acres, (and the three which bore nothing,) 
I pastured four cows constantly for four months, want- 
ing two days, and they had an abundance of feed. I 
never had any pasture-ground yieldso well before. I 
think these green crops improved the land as much as 
a good dressing of manure, and the comparative ex: 
pense I estimate as follows on one acre, viz. 


With Manure. 
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20 ox cart loads of manure $24 C> 
Hauling ? mile and spreading 5 00 
Ploughing once, green sward 2 a0 
Harrowing and sowing 1 OO 
$32 Op 
With green crops. 

First ploughing, green sward $2 00 
2d ploughing, and rolling with man and horse 1 OO 
3d ploughing, and rolling do. do. 1 0O 
Three harrowings do. do. 1 00 
Two bushels buckwheat 1 55 
Sowing do. 25 
$6 80 


Thus you will see, that it has cost me less than one 
fourth as much to enrich my land with green crops, 
as it would with manure. If my grass had not been 
winter killed the first year, I intended to have shown 
you the precise weight of hay cut on an acre. The 
above estimate of the cost of manure is less by twelve 
cents per load, than it can be purchased for in this 
place. I have given more within two years. 

Farmers ought, in duty, to make the trial for them- 
selves. ‘They generally have much fand, (miscalled 
under improvement) ten acres of which will not pas- 
ture a cow. Such land usually lies distant from the 
house. They say they cannot make manure enough 
fur the whole farm, and they find it more profitable to 
lay their manure on lands nearer home. They do not 
seem to conceive it possible to enrich them otherwise 
than with stable manure. If they would plough and 
sow properly they could make the whole rich. 

They further object to growing crops to be plough- 
ed in; for, say they, * The growing crop will exhaust 
the land as much as it will enrich the same when 
ploughed in, so that we end where we began.’ This 
would be correct reasoning, undoubtedly, if the grow- 
ing crop obtained its whole sustenance from the ground, 
It probably does not one sixth part. It was the know- 





red-top, one peck and a half to the acre. Most of 
the clover was winter killed, and a great part of the 
herds-grass and red-top. Early in the spring of 182), 
we sowed 10 lbs. of clover seed to the acre ; and with 
a light harrow, went slowly over the whole. The 


ledge of this principle that gave me confidence of suc» 
cess in the experiment. The advantages of green 
crops for manure are greater where the lands are dis» 
tant from the barn, than in other cases. 

Respectfully yours, Wo. Buckminster. 





seed took well, but the clover was not high evough for 


Framingham, Nov. 10, 1830. 
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Arar. LXXVIII.—Soil, Climate, and Productions of | color; the large size of their bags and the high condi-~ 
jie ag |tion in which they were kept, that I was at length in- 


Soil.—T he soil of [ilinois is, almost without excep- belonged, and his reasons for keeping them constantly 


tion, of the best quality. There is ndt, on the con-| 5) ible. j Grinds to allovine th oar, 
tinent of North America, another tract of country, of th ’ hy ay 2 r es , Presta id r soe tt ny ¥ ve 3 
equal extent, that can be compared to this for beauty ue ar aewtsaiene: A. "the canes Aaa erertel =| 
and feftility of soil. In such an extent of country, it food , | dal Sere | n : a Pith 
maust of course be expected that the soil will vary in ei tow Mere ete hes «bor and trouble of feed- 
_ xT  % ing them? Mr. Winn in reply to. these inquiries, 
diflerent paris ; yet the greatest portion of What is here atuitéd, that lis two cows whick Iso sancl adenivet 
called poor, will produce greater crops than any of the | }y , ayen' ck of the @ and fe be. 
ood land east of the Alleganies, with the same cul- | srt Srp: tg ee of the country, and he be- 
= d panies, . lieved of Spanish origin—but that they were both 
Climate.—T he climate cf Hlinois is variable: In go er gs Be oe eee arty Sunes Se 
summer the heat is great, but is ameliorated by con-| |, ; oe CaF ee leg ye, | 'aiade r Bo los if 
tinual breezes, from ten o'clock in the morning till | ae ad ME a re art,) mney Pint xpi hess big 
Seat on Gied ti tho-evenion of Mr. Winn, who politely entered into a very inter- 
we “sr yes ae esting detail, communicating facts, which were as ex- 
In winter the cold at ‘imes is very severe, and the | traordinary, as they were novel to me, and supposin 
. ° é « as -] =] ) 
ground has been known to be covered with snow from | bat thee n N adally ds’ telers > pposing 
6 to 10 weeks at a time; in other winters there has jor a oa ach aie d pe an cat digg pet 
been no snow, and the ground remains unfrozen.— |. “6 wed tees eee trad Bebe ido S| 
* eratg A the diff at indiediin tenes th induced, on the request of a friend, to offer them for 
trence oO ¢ 2 » ree > | 4 . ° . 
North a Sonth ‘parte of tip State, great differences | publication in your very valuable Journal, in the hope, 
are to be expected in the degrees of heat and cold. ae — Ss the wrisore who supply —— large poe 
. ers - with milk, will deem them of sufficient importance to 
Productions.—As Mlinois lies back of allthe Atlan-| 1346 experiments for the purpose of sdcéetatnin 
« pe ai é - ‘ 
tic States, from Virginia to Massachusetts, her produc- | whiether ae tesalts which thee Lin obtsin will og 
tions are similar to those of Virginia, Maryland, Penn-| _., te the fi F ts stated by M Wi oe a hich 
sylvania, N. Jersey, N. York, Connecticut, Rhode- should they ba folly coaltinen £ lead ny Bats me 
Island and Massachusetts. The sweet potatoe of Vir- | iaiperthat Gendles, not only SS farts, tk A datten 
inia and the Lrish potatoe of Massachusetts, flourish}, *  . ete Ae ups aster phe , 
Soually well here. Cottgn grows well in the South- | sha not Lotip Gat hdr tee ey'inay age 
° . S, t 3 
ern part of the state, and is equal in staple to Tennes- | of cerer ir. ge ; . be 
: |of a constant supply of pure and unadulterated milk, 
see’; yhet > NV > Northern parts en ’ 

3 the wheat * the- fiddle aad _ there P os “ Mr. Winn, by way of preface, observed, that he 
the State is equal, in quality and quantity, to any raised [had in former years been in the habit of reading the 
. » Ini “ i Y ne . “Alse ; rE > an- 3 P 2° . ° 
in the ward eerste ase ; “oa - : ore | English Magazines which contained accounts of the 

28S li ‘ any otner parto e ‘ . . . 
canal ies at oagar the U. Geiden ts ys alietonl ploughing matches which were annually held in some 
boas _——o f the diff ee ki is of Frui h I ; . | Of the Southern Counties of England, performed by 
toa. sens © . grunt - os mt eetiihen vw | cattle, and that he had noticed that the prizes were 
—— from the aT ee wa pat ~ eres -e rye «8 «1 | Benerally adjudged to the plough-men, who worked 
. > . re " o ‘ +e. . 
and p ~y me wr np Lmesqueee a " , ° aeke _with spayed heifers—and although there was no con- 
county din ee ewe ae an ante “*! nexion between that subject and the facts which he 
SUEDE th OF. greet geeme av ~ my - tai “chia | should state, it was nevertheless the cause which first 
as in any other ee , _ adie _ — aid 1 ths | directed his mind into that train of thought and rea- 
sam, ate — . or wert wre oe S° P& | soning, which finally induced him to make the experi- 
culiar to -- ~y mere ~— ~ hs muger at sll. jments which resulted in the discovery of the facts 
a > my ° av o an, g a jerr . 4: . 
originate from the cacklers having been, originally, | which he detailed, and which I will narrate as accu- 


- ‘a . — 4 > 
imported from that country.— Western Plougboy. | rately as my memory will enable me to do it, after the 
| lapse of more than twenty years. 
—— Mr. Winn’s frequent reflections, had, (he said) led 


- - : . ; | him tothe belief—‘ that if cows were spayep soon af- 
[The following article is taken — oe E. ter calving, and while in a full flow of milk, theg 
Farmer. It is a very interesting subject. © HOPE | would continue to give milk for many years, without 


} 


the experiments of farmers w - “ errr : “fi ce of | intermission or any diminution of quantity, except 
whether or not it is a mere production of the first of| 414 would be caused by a change from green to dry 
April.) or less succulent food,’ 
oy ry ~ ' . . | To test this hypothesis, Mr. Winn caused a very 
Art. LXXIX.—Spayed Cows give Milk without) ; S SypP us, Mr. : y 
intermission or diminution of quanti. good cow, then in full milk, to be spayed ; the opera- 
| tion was performed about one month after the cow had 
Mr. Fessenpen—Some years since, I passed aj prodaced her third calf: it was not attended with any 
summer at Natchez, and put up at the Hotel then kept | severe pain, or much or long continued fever ; the cow 
by Mr. Thomas Winn. During the time that I was| was apparently well in a few days and very suon yield- 
there, I noticed two remarkably fine cows, which |ed her usual quantity of milk, and continued to give 
were kept constantly in the stable, the servant who milk freely, for several years, without any intermis- 
had charge of the horses, feeding them regularly, three sion, or any diminution in quantity, except when the 
times a day, with green Guinea grass, cut with a feed was scarce and dry—but a full flow of milk, al- 
sickle. | ways returned, upon the return of a full supply of 
These cows had so often attracted my attention, on | green food. This cow ran in the Mississippi low 
account of the great beauty of their form and deep red | grounds or swamp, near to Natchez, got cast in deep 





'duced to ask Mr. Winn, to what breed of cattle they 
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mire and was found dead. Upon her death, Mr. 

Wina cwused_a second cow to be spayed, the operation 
was entirely successful, the cow gaye milk constantly 
for several years—but in jumping a fence, stuck a 
stake in her bag, that inflicted a severe wound, which 
obliged Mr. Winn to kill her. Upon this second loss, 
Mr. Winn had two other cows spayed, and to prevent 
the recurrence of injuries from similar causes with 
those which had occasioned him the loss of the two 
first spayed cows, he resolved to keep them always in 
the stable, or some safe inclosure and to supply them 
regularly with green food, which that climate, through- 
out the greater part, if not all the year, enabled him to 
procure. 

The result in regard to the two last spayed cows, 
was as in the case of the «wo first, entirely satisfacto- 
ry, and fully established, as Mr. Winn believed, the 
fact, that the spaying ot cows, while in full milk, will 
cause them to continue to give milk during the residue 
of their lives or until prevented bv old age. 

When I saw the two last spayed cows it was, I be- 
lieve, during the third year that they had constantly 
given milk, after they were spayed. 

The character of Mr. Winn, (now deceased) was 
highly respectable, and the most entire confidence 
could be reposed in the fidelity of his statements, and 
as regarded the facts which he communicated in rela- 
tion to the several cows which he had spayed, numer- 
ous persons with whom I became acquainted, fully 
confirmed his statements. 

At the time to which I alluded, I endeavored to 
persuade Mr. Winn to communicate the foregoing facts 
to the late Judge Peters, then president of the Agri- 
cultural Society of Pennsylvania. But he was re- 
strained from complying with my request by an ex- 
treme unwillingness to appear before the public, and 
peradventure, his discovery might prove not to be new, 
as doubts in regard to facts, might where he was un- 
known, subject him to some degree of ridicule. 

The many and great advantages that would result 
to the community, from the possession of a stock of 
cows, that would be constant milkers, are too obvious, 
to require an enumeration. 

Should gentlemen be induced from this communica- 
tion, to make experiments, they will fiad it better to 
spay cows which have had several calves, rather than 
heifers, as at that age, their bags are usually large and 
well formed, and are capable of carrying a much 
greater quantity of milk (without pain or inconven- 
ience,) tham younger animals, ViaTor. 
Keene, N. H. April 1, 1831. 





a 

{The spring and summer are the seasons for try- 
ing experiments in the garden and the field, Every 
person who tills the soil, should at least amuse himself 
in experimenting on the productions of his culture. 
Those whose means are limited should confine their 
attention to those of little or no expense. As a spe- 
cimen, we give the following from the American 
Farmer. } 


Art. LXXX.—IJmprovement of Corn. 


The Editor of the American Farmer has been se- 
veral years in the habit of improving corn by crossing 
different varieties, with decided advautage. If he has 
a variety with small ears, which he deems good in 





other respects, he piants it in the rows with another 
kind with large ears, that flowers at the same time; 
and, at the time of the tassels appearing, carefully cuts 
away the male flowers (or tassels) of the large eared 
kind. By this operation, large ears are produced of 
the small eared kind. There are some kinds of early 
corn, which, though excellent in other respects for 
green corn, are very much injured by the coloring 
matter of their red cobs. This he attempted to reme- 
dy last sumfher by transferring the corn from the red 
to the white cob in the same way, and he thinks with 
success. He planted some of the red cob Tuskarora, 
which he thinks the best early green corn, in the rows 
with the largest eared white cob sugar corn he could 
find, about half and half. As the tassels of the sugar 
corn made their appearance, he carefully cut them 
away, leaving the whole to be supplied by the pollen 
from the tassels or male flowers of the red cob Tusca- 
rora. The result was, he had the Tuskarora corn on 
the white cob of the sugar corn, as he desired. From 
his experi: *-nts, the Editor concludes, that any variety 
of corn may at pleasure, thus be transferred to the 
cob of any other variety that flowers at the same time ; 
and that if a large eared kind can be found that flow- 
ers at the proper time, the smallest eared kind may 
be made to produce large ears by the above process. 
He has not extended his experiments to the improve- 
ment of the cob of field corn ; but, has no doubt, that 
by the same process, the thick cob of some kinds may 
be improved. Suppose the thick cob kind were plant- 
ed in the row with some other that usually has a small 
cob, and the tassels of the latter cut off as above di- 
rected, would not the desired variety of corn be ob- 
tained on the small cob ? 





Arr. LXXXI.—Proceedings of the New-York Hor- 
ticultural Society. 


January 25.—A report from the Council, with a 
list of premiums for 1831. Wm. Brown, J. Ander- 
son, and D. Goddard were elected members. 

February 22.—Messrs. Saltus, Halsey and Oakley, 
were appointed a committee to obtain information in 
relation to the Sisal Hemp, Agave Americana, and to 
report to the Society. 

March 8.—Mr. S. B. Collins presented to the So- 
ciety, Dr. Torrey’s Compendium of the Flora of the 
Northern States. Thanks of the Society were order- 
ed to be returned to him. Mr. Hogg presented a 
prospectus of a periodical to be published at Wash- 
ington, entitled ** The American Botanical Register.” 
Referred to the committee on the Library. 

Report from the committee for procuring a more 
convenient room was accepted—The spacious room 
corner of Broadway and Bleecker-street having been 
obtained. 

The following persons were appointed an Inspect- 
ing Committee for 1831. Dr. Ireland, M. Floy, 
T. Hogg, W. Neale, W. Wilson, A. Smith, J. W. 
Wyman, J. McBrair, B. V. Melick, J. K. Hamilton, 
E. Wade, Jr., M. Burnham. 

Mr. Amos Keeler was elected a member. 

April 5.—Mr. E. Wade appointed assi¢tant Libra- 
rian. The following gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers: Joseph Brewster, James Andesson, and James 
Dill, Jr. 
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Mr. Neale and Mr. Hogg exhibited Hyacinths and 
Polyanthuses. 

April 19.—Mr. Neale presented a very beautiful 

vedling auricula, dark chocolate, white center, green 
edges, well defined eye, five pips. The following let- 
+ was read, and the Rice distributed. 

Yo John Wyman, Esq. 

The small parcel of Wild Rice you will receive with 
this note, was sent me from the Fox River, which 
flows from Lake Winnebago and empties into Green 
Bay, where it grows in great abundance, and is food 
for man and beast. 

The wild ducks live on it. There is no food they 
are so fond of. Please present it to the Horticultural 
Society for their use and distribution. 

Yours respectfully, Perer Townsenp. 

New- York, March 4, 1831. 


[ The following article is taken from the Introduction 
to the ‘Farmer and Grazier’s Manual,’ 
Mr. Fisher, the author, has had in England, much | 
practical experience in farming, particularly in breed- | 
ing and fattening cattle. The work should be in the 
possession of every farmer, who wishes to improve his 
judgment in buying and selling domestic animals. It 
will be ready early in May, and can be had at the of- 
fice of the N. York Farmer, or at the Horticultural 

Book Store 550 Broadway. Price fifty cents. ] 

Arr. LXXXII.— Tables and Rules for determin- 
ing the Net Weight of Cattle, from their live 
Weight. 
Manual. 


Having frequently experienced in the course of my 
agricultural pursuits, the want of a work like the pres- 
ent, it is natural to suppose that many others may some- 
times have felt a similar inconvenience. Impressed 
with this idea, I have been induced to give publicity 
to the following Tables, which were origin lly intend- 
ed only for my private reference. The attention how- 
ever, which gentlemen of landed property have of late 
years paid to the improvements of the breed of domes- 
tic animals, and the encouragement which the profes- 
sional breeders and feeders have received from their 
patronage and support, have materially promoted the 
public interest. 
superior management, will not be fully attained by 
each individual, unless the farmer and crazier °s well 
as the seller possess an equal knowledge with the 
butcher or purchaser of the net weight of 
cass, ofthe proportion of the offal, and conseque ntly of 


now In press. 


Extracted from the Farmer aud Grazier’s 


But, the benefits which ought to attend 


the car- 


he true value ol the stock he may have to dispose of. 

The object of the present work is to communicate 
that information in a certain and easy manner to the 
former, as the seller, which is daily obtained by the 
latter, as purchaser by habit and experience, though 
certainly with less accuracy. 

Nothing but continual practice will enable any one 
to estimate or guess the weight of animals with anv de- 
gree of precision ; and if the attention of a person 
deemed experthave been for alength of time diverted 
from that practice to other objects, he will not, on re- 
suming it, immediately feel that confidence in his own 
opinion, which he possessed in the regular exercise of 
his talent. 





It must necassaril follow, that those who have only 








|April, 


accasionally a few fat animals to dispose of, on the “leg 
or foot’ with no other opportunity of acquiring infor- 
mation than what their own concerns afiord them, will 
meet a purchaser upon very unequal terms, it being 
the principal study of the latter who, besides the op- 
portunity of handling the Animals when alive has the 
additional advantage of weighing them when dead, and 
in general, of reserving to himself the best evidence 
for regulating his future judgement. 

The reader must be aware, that in disposing of most 
productions of the soil, the weight or measure is usu- 
ally known, and the only question to be determined 
is, the market price, which will of course vary accor- 
ding to the quality, the quantity in market, and the 
supply required. But in dealing for fat cattle the 
weight is separately computed by each party, and the 
value calculated according to their respective compu- 
tations of the weight, and estimations of the quality ; 
which frequently occasions material difference in the 
real value, particularly when either of the parties hap- 
pens to be inexperienced. 

In order to reduce to a System, that which has hith- 
ertou been conducted with considerable uncertainty— 
to ascertain, with a degree of precision hitherto un- 
known, the net profitable weight of Cavle, Calves, 
Sheep and Swine, and thus enable a seller to meet a 
purchase: upon equitable terms, the following Tables 
were composed, which show the proportion that the 
carcasses or quarters of Animals dead, bear to their 
TOSS LIVE WEIGHT. 

The Tables consist ofa column for the LIVE WEIGHTS, 
and of three columns denoting the 
the different state of fatness; Viz. 


DEAD WEIGHTS of 
carcass, according t 
one for animals that are only half fat, one for those 
moderately fat, and the other for those hat are extra 
fat, or such as have arrived at a perfect state of rire- 
NESS. 

In the rasie for Cattle, the proportional weiglit 
of nipe and TALLow is given in a fifth column: and it 
will, in most cases be found, if the carcass exceed the 
weight found by the TaBLes (according to the degrees 
of fatness of the animals as before explained) that their 
will be a deficiency in the weight of the hide and tal- 
low; and when the carcass does not weigh so much as 
stated in the Tables, it may safely be concluded that 
there is an excess of hide and tallow. This may a- 
rise from different causes: but perhaps nothing con- 
tributes to produce this variation more, than the age of 
the animal; voung animals seldom having so large a 
proportion of loose fat or tallow, as those which are 
older: or to speak technically, “they never die so well.” 

It must however occur to the reader, that the Ta- 
bles will, in either case, show the Net profitable weight, 
at the same time allowing the buyer a fair proportion of 
offal, when due attention is paid to the accuracy in 
weighing the animals while alive. 

Those animals having a propensity to early matu- 
rity, usually lay the fat on externally, and have a smal- 
ler proportion of internal loose fat; whereas those which 
are not, or cannot be spared from the yoke to be fat- 
ted till a later period, have a greater inclination to loose 
fat, or tallow, and the carcass is in that case proportion- 
ally lighter. 

The quality of the flesh, and the aptitude to fatten, 
though indicated by external points, as wellas the sup- 
posed internal fatness, yet, without the experienced 
handling of the Grazier or Butcher, these points are 
seldom ascertained, hence the necessity of the Tables 
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for thuse who kaow when an animal is fat, but are not; 1 have never been able to make hogs grow very ra- 
competent to guess the net weight of the carcass. pidly upon grass alone, but with the aid ofa little grain 
they may be made to thrive and grow much faster than 

=_—_— 'one would suppose who has not tried it; and when 


fed in such small quantities, while running to grass, 

Arr. LX XXIIL.— Miscellaneous, Original and Se- | they will thoroughly digest it without boiling. There 
lected. }are other advantages derived from fattening hogs du- 

ring the summer—they are always peaceable and con- 
ag tented ; your pork is ready for the fall market, and 
the direr:tions which [ have found in looking over the) 1, trouble is out of the way before cold weather 
volumes of the N. York Farmer, for destroying Wea- 
vel in Wheat, is the laying wet cloths in the bens.— | 
I'rom the experiments [ have made, I find dry bags 
in which has been flour, answer the purpose much bet- | 


Weavel and Smut in Wheat.—Mr. Fucer, among 


comes on. 
Those who keep a dairy, and feed their whey and 
buttermilk to hogs, would find it much to their advan- 
tage, I think, to mix with it a little meal, as hogs fat- 
ten much faster and easier in warm than cold wea- 


ter. Do these destructive insects seek the flour left | 
in the bags? If so, could any means be, or have any | — 
been devised from this circumstance, to destroy them | ther. 
more effectually ? | Gypsum near the Occan.—A writer in the Middle- 
Two persons bought seed wheat of me, in which | town Sentinel living seventeen miles from Long Island 
there had been some smut. In the crop of one, there | Sound, speaks from his own experience since 1796, 
was a great deal of smut, that of the other was free [of the benefit of using Plaster of Paris as a manure, 
from it. Was this difference owing to the soil? An particularly in dry seasons. He finds it answer an 
answer to these inquiries would be acceptable. | excellent purpose for flax, potatoes and grass. He ge- 
Newark, N. J. April i831. N. W. T. | nerally puts it on the same land but once in six, eight, 
Yellow Locust, Robinia pseudo acacia—Mr. Wm. | or ter: years. The crop of corn in seasons that were 
Buckminster of Framingham, encouraged by a premi- | not wet, has often been doubled. Nova Scotia Plas- 
um of fifiy dollars, offered by the Massachusetts Ag-| ter is not all equally good ; and the same is the case 
ricultural Society, sowed some seed in 1828. He! with the imported. It should be ground in fair wea- 
first poured boiling water on them and let them soak | ther, and immediately applied to the soil. _He recom- 
three or four days. He then sowed them in his gar- | mends sowing it on ground recently mowed to prevent 
den.—In the spring following, he transplanted them in | the grass from being parched by the sun. 
worn-out land, in rows eight feet apart, and four feet Quere.—Has Plaster of Paris been sufficiently try- 


distant in the rows. Onan acre he has 1000 trees, | ed on Long Island? 


some of which are four and a half feet in circumfer- 
1 


: rt Making Cider.—QOn page 81, it is said the rules on 
ence. Many a farmer would add to the value of his 


which the making good sugar depends, are careful 
straining and cleanliness. With equal propriety it 
Currying Cows.—Cows should be curried as often! may be said, that good cider depends on the observ- 

is horses, particularly when they are shedding their ance of the same rules—the juice carefully strained 
hair. Independent of other consequences, it tends to/from the pulp. It has long been our opinion that too 
prevent them from licking themselves, by which they | much carbonic acid is suffered to escape during fer- 
too often swallow the hair, and receive injury. mentation, producing either too mucl: alcohol or ace- 
tic acid. We perceive some ot the best cider makers 
the Genessee Farmer, as the most effective plan to recommend the prevention of the escape of carbonic 
; acid gas by laying light substances, such as cloths or 

de stroy insects, to put chickens, OS SOUR as they leave leaves on the bung-hole, while the liquid is under fer- 
the nest, iato the garden. ‘The hen is confined under | 


farm by following this example. 


Chickens destroy Insects.—D. T. recommends, in| 


mentation. 
a coop. 
Chalk for Calves.--To prevent the scours in young 


Fattening Hogs.—A writer in the Genessee Farm- bag? ag } : 
calves, a little chalk is recommended to be put in the 


er, remarking on the article’ on this subject, in the | © 
New-York Farmer, by a ‘ Scientific Farmer,’ gives milk. 

the following directions. Prickley Comfrey, Symphatum asperrimum—This 
ago ; plant, brought from near the Caspian Sea, is found to 
sufficient growth to afford a good bite, the hogs are let | jh). valuable for food for cattle, as well as for orna- 
Pp ment. It is eaten by horses, cows, sheep, hogs and 
best) in which there is plenty of running water, and poultry. It will crow on all soils, and in all situa- 
fed regularly ihout two quarts of corn meal to each ions. ; Some of the seeds were recently given to the 
hog, per day—kept well salted, and occasionally mix | Monroe Horticultural Society. 

with the feed a little sulphur, salt petre, &c. as pre- 4 


. 
‘** In the spring as soon as the grass has attained 


out of the pena vl put upon pasture, (clover is the 


venti ves against disease. About the first of Octo- 
ber, they are again shut up and fed high a few weeks 


Weaning Calves.—Gorham Parsons, Esq. in a let- 
ter to the Rev. Gardener B. Perry, recommends calves 
that you design to raise, to be taken from the cow 
when but one or two days old, unless the bag of the 
cow is hard or caked. Two quarts of milk should be 
given morning and evening. \s the calf increases in 
size, add at first, a pint of water of the same tempera- 
ture as the milk, with a little Indian meal or whe 
bran. He should be taught to eat grass as soon as 
possible, and constantly furnished with salt. 


upon boiled potatoes and corn until the weather is cool | 
enough for butchering. Since adopting this method, 
I have always realized from a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty pounds more pork with the same expense 
than [ could get from a hog of the same quality (in the 
spring) treated in the usual manner of pasturing du- 
ring the summer, and fattening in the fall upon raw 
corn and cold water. 
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The Newtown Spitzenberg Apple, Matchless,—*‘A | article in the Chronicle above alluded to, and the work 


great reputation attaches to a class of American ap- 
ples called the Spitzenbergs, of which this is the best ; 
but they are not to be compared with such fruit as the 
Ribston Pippin, the Cornish July-flower, the Golden 
Harvey, and others of our fine English varieties.— 
This is, however, an apple of merit.. It bears well, 
is a pretty good bearer on a standard, and will keep 
till the end of January.”—Pom. Mag. 


Prevention of the Mildew on Peach and Nectarine 
Trees.—Sir, the following preventive of the mildew 
on peach and nectarine trees has simplicity, as well as 
the experience of many years, to recommend it :— 
Take of sulphur and rain or river water, in proportions 
of 2 oz. of sulphur to every 4 gallons of water. Put 
the quantity which may be required into a copper or 
boiler, and let it (after it commences boiling) boil for 
half an hour ; after which it may be taken out, or suf- 
fered to remain until it becomes of a tepid state, when 
it ought to be applied to the trees by means of the 
garden engine or syringe, as in a commen washing 
with water. The time for applying it is annually, as 
soon as the fruit is set and considered out of danger. 


— Louden. 


Ancient Agriculture and Horticulture in Africa.— 
M. Champollion, now in Egypt, has sent home a num- 
ber of drawings, copied from the tombs. Among 
these are the following :—-Tilling the ground with ox- 
en, or by hand ; sowing ; treading the ground by rams, 
and not by hogs, as Herodotus says; five sorts of 
ploughs ; the use of the pickaxe; the reaping of 
wheat; the gathering of flax; the putting these two 
kinds of plants into sheaves ; the carrying to the mill, 
the threshing, measuring, storing in the granaries; 
two drawings of large granaries on different plans ; the 
flax carried by asses; a number of other agricultural 
operations, among them the gathering of the lotus, the 
culture of the vine; the vintage, its carrying home ; 
two presses, one worked by the hand, the other by 
mechanism ; the putting the wine into bottles or jars, 
carrying it to the cellar, &c. &c. Horticulture; the 
gathering of figs, &c.; The whole with explanatory 
hieroglyphic inscriptions; also, the intendant of the 
country-house, the secretaries, &c.—Le Globe. 


New Zealand.—We lately (Vol. VI. p. 486.) made 
some observations on the eligibility of this island as a 
fitter place for emigration than Sydney or the Swan 
River ; and we are happy to find our observations 
more than confirmed-by a paper in the Morning Chro- 
nicle of October 23, 1830. New Zealand is there 
stated to be more an agricultural than a pastoral coun- 
try. The climate is said to be temperate, the surface 

ily, with numerous abrupt ridges abounding in fine 
tunder, and a series of the richest valleys, producing 
indian corn and wheat, without a risk of failure from 
cither cold or hot blighting winds. Potatoes, carrots, 
turnips, and every other species of culinary vegetable, 
the missionaries found to grow as luxuriantly as in 
Britain. ‘“ The Church of England missionaries, all 


mon of liberal education, speak in raptures of the 
scenery, the climate, the productiveness of the soil, 
and of the mental capabilities of its rade inhabitants ;” 
and they declare that all thatis wanting to render the 
island highly civilized and flourishing, is the establish- 
ment of a regular government by some civilised pow- 
er, and the diffusion of education. 


(See the excellent 





of Mr. Earl, now in course of publication.) —Louden. 


The Blight.—Fruit Trees sent to Van Dieman’s 
Land.—Among the goods brought out by the Wave, 
for the Van Dieman’s Land Company, we have much 
pleasure in observing a very excellent assortment of 
fruit trees of all kinds. Capt. Lister must have taken 
unwearied pains in attending them during the voyage, 
as almost every one is alive, with the exception of the 
strawberry and rasberry bushes, which have entirely 
perished. We regret, however, to see that the whole 
of the apple trees are covered with American blight, 
the insect being already matured and prepared to fly 
the moment the box is opened. Though this proves 
that the insect must have been in,the ground or round 
the roots in the first instance, it evidently shows that 
the close atmosphere which it enjoyed in the pent-up 
boxes is peculiarly favorable to its propagation: and 
thus we see that those gardens which are in the lowest 
and most confined situations, and but little exposed to 
winds, are most attacked by it.—Hobart Town Cou- 
rier, July 17, 1830. 


We find, from advertisements in the same paper, 
that the average price of young healthy fruit trees, of 
the ordinary kinds, in Hobart Town, is 5s. each ; and 
that hawthorn berries form an article of exportation. 
These, deprived of their pulp, sell at ten gaineas a 
bushel.—Gar. Mag. 


To be able to draw Flowers botanically, and Fruit 
horticulturally, that is, with the characteristics by 
which varieties and sub-varieties are distinguished, is 
one of the most useful accomplishments of young la- 
dies of leisure, living in the country. It is due to Mrs. 
Withers of Grove Terrace, Lisson Grove, to state 
that her talents for teaching these objects are of the 
highest order, as many of the plates in the Transac- 
tions of the Horticultural Society and the Pomolo- 
gical Magazine abundantly show. We have observ- 
ed, with no small pride and pleasure, that several of 
our principal nurserymen, not only about London, but 
in the country, have brought, or are bringing for- 
ward their daughters, so as to be competent to make 
scientific portraits, not only of fruits and flowers, but 
of trees and shrubs, in their different stages of growth. 
When oncea system of education is formed which shall 
embrace all modern improvements, and when that 
system shall be universally applied, the drawing and 
making portraits of all, or of any objects whatever, 
will be as general an accomplishment as penmanship 
is now. ‘Toall the mechanical trades, drawing is per- 
haps of more use than either writing or arithmetic.— 
It is of immense use to a gardener; and we hope no 
young reader will neglect its acquirement. He may 
do it by continually copying the cuts in this Magazine, 
or Plate 1. of I/lustrations.—Gar. Mag. 

The Botany of various parts of North America 
being very imperfectly known, we learn with pleasure 
from Mr, William Christy, junr., that “* Dr. Hooker 
and others are going to subscribe and send out Mr. 
Drummond to New- Orleans; whence, onthe approach 
of summer, he will ascend the river, and get into the 
country bordering on Mexico or California, which is 
expected to prove a most interesting field. Mr. Drum- 
mond willsend home dried specimens, roots, and seeds, 
and also birds and insects, to the various subscribers, 





according to their wishes, and the amount of the sums 
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they advance, and afterwards collect for sale on his 
own account.” We hope the experiment will prove 
successful.—Jb. 


Rouge Plant and Guaco Plant.—Dr. Hamilton 
has received a letter from Mr. D. Fanning, the pro- 
prietor of the Botanic Garden at Caraccas, including 
some rare seeds from that country, among which was 
one, a Convolvulus, which furnishes a striking exam- 
ple of the great power of vegetatien within the tro- 
pics, as Mr. Fanning mentions his having trained it 
5000 feet in the space of six months. Some seeds of 
most beautiful Crotalaria, and a few seeds of the Ri- 
vina tinctoria, or rouge plant, which cannot fail to 
come info high repute among the fair dames of fash- 
ion. It is believed by the secretary to be a nonde- 
script species ; and he has, therefore, given it the pro- 
visional name of tinctoria, from its peculiar proper- 
ties, as a means of distinguishing it till an opportunity 
offers of determining it botanically. It is much used 
as rouge by the ladies of Caraceas, one berry being 
sufficient for the service of the toilet at one time.— 
Tt possesses two qualities which wil] strongly recom- 
mend its use in preference to any of the rouges com- 
monly employed, that of not injuring the natural com- 
plexion, and that of not being affected or oblite ‘ated 
by perspirati -n, while its color equals that of the fin- 
est carmine. From the account given by Mr. Fan- 
ning, we should conceive this fine pigment capable of 
being usefully employed in the arts. A few of the 
seeds have been givento Mr. Pontey. Dr. Hamilion 
is promised a supply ef twelve bottles of the juice of 
the Guaco plant, so celebrated as an antidote to the 
poison of snakes, and an infallible cure for gout, rheu- 
matism, and a multitude of other distressing maladies. 
The abundance of this supply wil! enable it to be tri- 
ed upon a large scale. It may be expected by the 
first vessel from Laguira that touches at Cowes. 

Plymouth Journal Sept. 16. 


A Sweet Chesnut of a very superior sort, well de- 
serving the attention of nurserymen as a source of sci- 
ons for grafting, stands in the garden of Capt. Clemens 
in the parish of St. Peter’s, Jersey. Mr. Donald of 
the Goldworth nursery, and Mr. Roy of Aberdeen 
new nursery, expect to have plants for sale in the au- 
tumn of 1831.—Gar. Mag. 


An excellent variety of Cucumber is grown in the 
forcing-houses at Syon The fruit is long, perfectly 
smooth, and the leaves extremely large (18 in. across:) 
they are grown in boxes placed over the back flue of 
the pine-pits, and the shoots trained under the glass 
over the path. Mr. Forrest has gathered fruit daily 
since October last, and will continue to do so, if he 
chooses, all the year round.— Loudon. 


HTuge Rose-bush.—Mr. Ramsey, gardener, Chan- 
celot, has a. gigantic rose-bush in his garden, which 
excites the admiration of all visitors. It is nearly 10 
feet in height, and measures fully 30 feet in circumfer- 
ence. Mr. Ramsay has it very tastefully dressed and 
trained; and it is considered by horticulturists not only 
the largest, but among the handsomest rose-bushes in 
the kingdom.— Scotsman. 


Forest Trees in France.—Vitry may be described 
as a village of nurserymen ; a circumstance sufficient- 
ly indicated by the following signs to the public-hou- 


pépiniériste ; Café des pépiniéristes, &ec. It is esti- 
mated that there are about 400 growers here and at 
Choisy, the adjoining village; each of whom culti- 
vates his own property, and grows trees, alternately 
with corn, forage crops, and culinary vegetables, in 
the open or enclosed fields. The quantity of ground 
covered at one time by trees is supposed to be nearly 
4000 acres. The principal demand for forest trees 
in France is for lining the public roads ; and they are, 
therefore, allowed to grow till they attain considera- 
ble size, without much trouble being taken in trans- 
planting them, as in Holland. By far the greater 
number of the fruit trees grown here are exposed tor sale 
in the streets of Paris; and the same may be said of 
ihe shrubs and roses, of which only the more common 
sorts are dealt in by the nurserymen of Vitry.—Lou- 
den’s Tour in France. 


Cutting off limbs of Trees when planted.—Lou- 
den, in his tour in France, says he observed that for- 
est trees of 20 to 25 feet high were, when removed to 
their final destination, headed down to 10 or 12 feet, 
“We believe,” he says, “ from observation and expe- 
rience, that where the roots have not bees previously 
prepared, the French mode is the best, at least with 
most deciduous trees. If, in such a case, a tree could 
be planted with al) its branches for one year, and 
pruned in the second year, that would, doubtless, be 


"| still better ; but the objection lies in the expense of 


staking. The first year, the whole energies of a tree 
planted with all its branches would be directed to the 
formation of roots for the support of the head ; these 
branches being removed in the beginning of the second 
year, the concentrated energies of the roots, in which 
the power of the tree chiefly resides, would, be direct- 
ed to the production of one main shoot and some sub- 
ordinate ones. In the autumn of 1824, we planted, 
in our grass-plot at Bayswater, two pleuts of decidu- 
ous cypress, purchased from Lee’s nursery: they 
were without balls, and each about five teet high.— 
One of them, in the course of the winter, was acci- 
dentally broken over within a foot of the surface ; but 
the other remained uninjured, and was not divested of 
any of its shoots. The headed-down tree, next spring, 
made a vigorous shoot, which threw out side shoots; 
the other made only very short shoots. Both trees 
went on growing at the same relative rate for about four 
years ; and they have been since, and are now, as near 
as possible, of the same size in every respect, and of 
the same vigour in their annual growths.” 

There have been, in the New-York Farmer, some 
strictures on the “bare poles’? around Washington 
Square, and other statements at variance with the above 
sentiments. 

Extraordinary utility of the Nettle.—In the week- 
ly newspaper of the Bavarian Agricultural Society, 
the nettle is said to have the following properties: 1. 
Eaten in salad it cures consumption ; 2. It fattens 
horned cattle whether eaten green or dried ; 3. Expe- 
rience has shown that it not only fattens calves but im- 
proves their breed; 4. It isan antidote to most ma- 
ladies; 5. Sheep which eat it bring forth healthy vi- 
gorous lambs ; 6. It promotes the laying of eggs in 
hens; 7. It improves the fat of pigs; 8. The seeds 
mixed with oats are excellent for horses ; 9. It grows 
ill the year round even in the coldest weather ; 10. 
The fibres of the stem make an excellent hemp. 





sesthere: Au rendezvous des pépiniéristes ; Au bon 


It is certain the nettle is much valued in Holland 
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where its young shoots a are used as a pot he rb: its roots | iT he poor anim nal survived the. accident (the outrage we 
for dying ‘yellow ; ; where the horse dealezs give the | would rather say) and had its feathers replaced, but 
seeds to horses, to make them brisk and give them a| they were also white. 


fine skin ; and where considerable portions of fields , a ee . : 
’ a : ee | Propagation of Grape Vines,—The enterprize and 
are planted with it, and mown five or six times a year 4 


| 
; : experience ot Me. Longworth, are worthy of notice. 
as green food.— Anon. sy gs oie taal sii. ce 2 7 
| He has avariety of vines which he raised from the 
Curious experiments on the retardation and multi- | seed, producing different varieties of grapes, which bid 
plication of Wheat.—On the 8th of August 1824, «| fiir to be excellent wine giapes. His mode of propa- 
single plant of wheat was 1 iken, which had been sown | gating the vine en the wild stock, has in no instance 
in the June preceding, and divided into 18 parts, and | friled, and merits description. Late in the fall he se- 
put into the ground, where it remained till the latter | lects a wild vine, about the size of a walking stick— 
end of Se ptem! ber, when they were again ale ‘n up and | cuts it about thre e feet from the ground, and ‘digs i it up 
subdivided into 67 parts of roots, all of which were | with as much root as he conveniently can, and trans- 
carefully transplanted, and allowed to remain till the | fers it to a hole, in which are mingled, fine manure and 
end of March following, when they were a third time | light rich soil; thus the root is placed until March.— 
taken up and separated into 490 parts, and again re- | He then cuts it close to the ground, and inserts neatly 
placed in the e rth, and allowed to perfect themselves ithe grape scion, in the same manuer in which an apple 
and ripen, when the little harvest was reaped. The | tree is grafted. He then applies a paste made of clay 
ene singie grain of wheat, by this process, was found | and fine dry horse dung,—then scrapes the loose rich 
to have produced 21,109 ears, containing 570,000| earth around into the top of the graft. So luxuriant is 
grains, measuring 3 pecks and 3 quarts. The multi-|the growih, that it is necessary, the first season, to 
plication of wheat by off-setts and suckers at the col- | proiect them from the severity of the frost, by cover- 
lar of the root, is well known, and fields that are ip- | ing them with earth. They bear plentifully the sec- 
parently bare in the spring, freq: uently increase by this ond year, and are more hardy and fruitful than if rais- 
means to a verv handsome crop, and the retarding of|ed from cuttings. Next season, we may expect to see 
vegetation can be carried to almost any extent, by con- M . Longworth in our market, with grapes worth look- 


stant transplanting. Flowering plants and shri ibs, by/ing wt, worth buying, and worth eating.—Zanesvill: 


this means, may have their periods materially change id | Gazette. 


articularly the herbaceous annuals.—/Zamp. Essays, | ‘ : h 
part Madder, Barilla and Woad.—The Pennsylvania 
Cheap. Paint.—Mr. John C. Pendegrast, painter, | Horticultural Society has issued circulars, requesting 


»f this village, has discovered a material for mixing | information relative to the culture, of these plants, “to 


paints, which promises to be of immense value. It | the extent to which they are raised or imported into 


incorporates complete ‘ly with Linseed Oil, and may be | this countr y,—to the preparation which they undergo, 
used as a substitute for that costly article. The cost! to fit them for commerce—to the fluctuations which 
of the new material is comparatively trifling, and a-| hive been observed in their abundance, and price in 
bounds in almost every part of the U. States. Paints| our markets—to their ad iptation to the soil and cli- 
are mixed and prepared with it, in the same manner as! mate of this country—to the diversities observed in 
with linseed oil and spirits of turpentine. The most} the qualities of merchantable madder and barilla, and 
satisfactory experiments hive been mide. [i I- | to the causes which are supposed to produce these di- 


] ™ > nrface 7 7, . ! : . _ m4 vhs 
ces a smoother and harder surface, answers any roll ',| versities, ina word to every point which can throw 


and is equally impervious to water. Che inventor has | light upon this subj i.”’ We are not aware that either 


obtained a patent, ind has already disposed of rights | of these plants have been cultivated in this State, with 
to several of the first establishment in this State. He/a view to profit,—not that they would not flourish a- 
also introduced his paint in Wilmington, and had the| mong us, but we possessed other crops which were 
more profitable. The time, however, is rapidly ap- 
citv.— Wayne Sentinel. proaching, when our crops must be more diversified, 
Specimens of the above can be seen at 109 Beek-| and some of these may be hereafter, if not now objects 
man Sreet, New-York. |of culture for us. We therefore request such of our 
Early products.—We are informed by the Troy readers as may bt SEE information relative tothese 
Sentinel that at a meeting on Tuesday of the : nspect- plants, to communicate it for an for we are 
ing Committee of the Horticultural Society, at the re th it madde (and we believe also woad) bas been 
Rensselaer House, Mr. David C. Norton of Lansing- | STOW" "2 S™ Hl qu intities, by several OF ous planters, 
burgh, presented two bunches of radishes, the growth | ** objects of curiosity. —Southern Agriculturist. 


of the present season, one of which, containing eight,| A method of accelerating the maturity of Melons.— 
weighed fourteen ounces. The other contained ten,| This consists in spreading under and around the mel- 
and weighed sixteen ounces. Ile also presented a fine | ons, a bed of pulverized charcoal two inches de ep. 
bunch of early Asparagus. iL es is, at Freiheng, attempted this experime nt in 

13, and he succeeded in ripening melons in a box 
fill d with earth and not covered during the cold sum- 
mer of that year. The surface of the charcoal attain- 


pleasure of seeing it used on the public buildings in that 


] 


Change of Color in the plumage of Birds from | 1's 
Fear.—The following facts are related by Mr. Young, |’ 
in the Edinburgh Geographical Journal.—A blackbird | 9 . . 

|ed a temperature at noon of from 115 to 188 degrees, 


had been surprised in a cage by a cat. When it was ther ‘ ly § 
relieved, it was found lying on its back. Its feathers while elsew x re it was only from 85 to 88 degrees. 
: American Farmer. 


fell off and were renewed, but the new ones were per- | 
fectly white.—A grey linnet happened to raise its feat h- | Method of obtaining the Skeletons of Fish.—Mr.- 
ers at a man who was drunk: he instantly tore the crea- | Bluell’s, plan is to suspend a vessel full of water, into 
ture from its cage, and plucked off all its feathers. — | which he introduces a number of tadpoles, whichde- 
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the tad- 





vour the flesh without injuring the bones. 


oles should be taken as small as possible, at the end of 
} ’ 


four and twenty hours the skeleton will be cleaned, but 
the water must be renewed several times. 


Silkworms.—Before the expiration of a fortnight 
if the hatching of the Bom- 
byx, when it begins its la ors to pro lu e he silk "rOp 
—a crop which it will itself compose, spin, #nd leave 
entire and ready for our manipulation. We see every 
day, every hour, the most superb, glossy, lignt and du- 
rable stuffs, fabricated from it, for dress or for orna- 
ment, and for which extravagant pr'ces must be re- 
turned to the silk culturist and manuficturer ;—the toil 
to produce the crop is light and interesting, the value 
of the article, sure and merchantable. 

To any person already acquainte 1 with silkworm- 


the season will commence 


rearing, or to any lady desirous of acquiring pra¢ tical 
instruction in that branch of domestic et onomy, Dr. 
F Pascalis will present, ac cording to desire, from LOO 
to 500 silkworms of the best 
France, provided said person or laly will assure him 
that they can provide iS much WHITE MULBERRY 
leaves as are required for that number. This all im- 


TR , 
Kinds, trom the South ot 


‘ 


portant fodder is very scarce on the island of New 
York, although it might be had from Hoboken, New 
Jersey, Staten Islind, and Long Island. Less than 
100 pounds is sufficient t» supply 
a thousand siikwerms from the hatching to the sping ; 


the quantity daily used should be progressively in- 


creased, and be more and more punctually provided 


1 regular nursery of 


xd of moulting. 


‘ ipril 20th, 


at each advanced peri 
Liberty Street, No.71. 
Bee-Hives.—Mr. Abijah Alley, of this city has ex- 
hibited a modle of a bee-house, which Yppears to us to 


combine many conveniences, and to render th 


1831. 


e care 
of bees much less troublesome than the usual mode of 
keeping them. Mr. Owen’s system of communities 
in parallellograms, is, with some modifications, wop- 
ted, for the plan; which isto congregate a large num- 
ber of families, or swarms of bees, into one buildiny, 
which is so constructed that the owner of it may, at his 
pleasure, go in to the rear of the hives, and expel the 
bees from one of four rooms or divisions, into which 
each hive is separated, and take from it one fourth (01 
half, as the case may require,) of honey laid up for 
their winter stores, The model will be exhibited at 
Mr. Parkhurst’s agricultural warehouse, on Lower- 
market street, and the inventor will also exhibit it at 
the meeting of the society, to-morrow. We subjoin 


his own remarks on the subject.— Western Tiller. 


New Plan of sticking Peas.—Procure a number 
of slim poles, about 5 ft. long (the top of larch firs, if 
they can be found,) and drive them into the ground at 
the distance of three or four yards. Pass a small line 
along the poles, taking a turn on each, within three in- 
ches of the ground ; raise the next turn three inches, | 
and.so on in succession, till you have attained the com 
mon height to which the peas rise. The tendrils of 
the peas seize and twist round these lines, and they are 
supported in a more attractive and a more profitable 
manner than they are by the common stakes. When 
spread regularly along the lines, they have a fine cir- 
culation of air, more advantage from sunshine, and 
pods can be pulled at all times without tossing and in- 
juring the straw ; and as the sparrows have no twigs 
to alight on, the portion of the crop which they destroy 


and devour is saved. This mode is so cheap, simple, 
and possesses so many advantages, that it is likely to 
be sovn generally adopted. — Scotsman 


Exportation of Cattle——During the first three 
months of the present year, there have been exported 
from New Haven to the West India Islands, nearly 
one thousand head of cattle, horses and mules, ameunt- 
ing in value to more than fifty thousand dollars ; béing 
i much greater number and amount than was ever be- 
fore exported from this place in the same length of time. 

Sale of Public Lands.—T he following statement 
extracted from the Report of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, exhibits the total sales of lands 
in each state and territory in the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, (excepting the western parts of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and Tennessee,) during nine 
years and a halt—that is, from the 1st of July, 1820, 
to the Ist of December, 1829. ‘This document must 
prove interesting to every citizen of our country, as it 
goes to show the immense purchases of its lands, the 
consequent incresse and spread of its population, and 
its additional strength and improvements. 

Acres. 100ths. 
. 1,405,267 73 
. 2,169,149 70 


In Ohio. . 
In Indiana. . 
In Illinois. . 667.200 44 
fn Missouri ; . a 923.506 32 
lw ‘Alsbama ‘is wet. 63 esas 
, 


In Mississippi o 6 wR oer Ree 
In Louisiana. . . . . . . . 
> cee os Sw aT e5 %4 
Pe Brees % 3 +6 ON 
In Florida. . 


158,839 3 
443,209 2: 
59,899 36 
o eed. OS BEG RETISO 

The above statement shows not only the rapid set- 
tlem-nt of the West during the last 10 or 11 years, but 
also the relative size, if | may so express my self, of the 
column of emigration to each of the states which are 
named. 


Bell’s Reaping Machine.—Sir, we have some time 
igo finished our third campaign with the reaping ma- 
chine. This season, like the former, the elements 
have been against us. Lodged and broken down crops, 
together with fields completely saturated with rain, 
are what we have had this year to contend with; and 
these are obstacles which, of all others, are the most 

| to be dreaded in the successful application of a reap- 
Norwithstanding these difficulties, how- 
ever, it gives me pleasure to be able to give you a fa- 


ing machine. 


vorable account of our operations ; at least as favora- 
ble a one as could have been expected, all things con- 
sidered. 

I believe I have mentioned to you in some of my 
former letters that my father’s farm is very small ; 
in fact, it is too small for a reaping machine. This 


| year he had only twenty-five acres under crop; twen- 


ty-four of which were cut by the machine in forty- 
seven hours and a half. This, you will observe, was 
the actual time that the machine was working, though 
we never had occasion to work longer in one day than 
five or six hours; that is, as near as may be, half an 
acre in the hour. My brother had 60 acres under 
crop; ten of which were cut before he got his machine, 
ind 10 were ina field newly brought under the plough, 
and, of course, could not be cut by a machine. The 
other forty he cut by the machine in 74 hours; that 
is, a little more than half an acre in the hour. The 
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crops cut, both on my father’s and brother’s farms, 
were wheat, oats, and barley ; and they were mostly | 
cut by the machine Working in one direction. Both, 
machines, however, cut partly both ways, when the 

corn and wind would answer ; when cutting both ways, 

about an acre in the hour was always cut. When the 

machine was working in one direction, seven or eight 

people were necessary to collect, behind, and stook : 

when it was working both ways, of course nearly dou-| 
ble that number were required. We find by experi-| 
ence, that the machine will cat both ways when the| 
corn is standing upright, or nearly so ; and also when 
it is laid nearly parallel to the furrows, or when it is 

completely broken down, so that one could not savy 

which way it is laid. The machine works to great ad- 

vantage amongst the latter description of corn ; as it| 
is difficult to cut it well in the common way, an 

the machine actually evens it during the process, so 
that it is evener laid down in the bout than it stands 
in the field. — Louden. 


Inspection of Grain, in the city of New-York, for 
the year i830, from the Inspector’s report. 








Whatgqr. No.bu. Av’ge No.bu. Av’ge Am’t pr. 
of the yr. pr.qr. price. pr. yr. price. year. 
sz § istqr. 51699 gO 95 
4 {3 qr. 116829 1 04 
= ) 3d qr. 432784 1 03 
= | athar. 299130 1 03 900442 $1 03 927,105 88 
Istqr. 45259 $0 64 
6 } 2d qr. 108737 0 63 
se) Sd qr. 92541 0 66 
Athqr. 181483 0 68 428020 $0 66 281,084 46 
_ GF Ast qr. 189550 gO 46 
S.} 2d qr. 411206 0 50 
5 t: qr. 297572 0 55 
| Athqr. 201755 0 581100079 $052 176,446 60 
istar. 95597 80 34 
2 } 2d qr. 224084 0 36 
5 ) 3d qr. 234979 0 35 
4thqr. 243474 0 34 798134 $0 35 280,638 50 
. Fistqr. 6450 gO 68 
BSj)2dqr. 1010 0 68 
3 } 3dqr. 20385 0O 58 
= / athqr.. 96818 0 66 124663 $0 65 $80,939 18 





Total number of bushels, 3351338 
Total of grain, $2146214 62 
Isaac Warren, City Inspector. 

New- York, March 5, 1831. 

Fine Cider.—We have received a box of bottled 
cider sent and manufactured by Messrs. S. & F. Ly- 
on of Sawpitts, N. Y. It is from the pure juice of 
the crab apple, without the addition of any spirits, wa- 
ter, or saccharine substances. It is of a light color, 
very clear, and mild, and pleasanter to the taste than 
the best wines we have often met. We shall present 
two or three bottles of it to the Horticultural Society, at 
the next meeting, and when a gentleman of Mount 
Ple:sant or any other place, whom the Messrs. Lyon 
invite to a comparison, sends us some of lis, we will 
present the rest. The Messrs. L. state that they 





have three hogsheads of the same quality. 


Flour trade of the. United States.—Inspection of 
Wheat and Rye Flour, and Corn Meal, in the princi- 
pal parts of the United States, for the year 1830, in- 
cluding the preceding nine years. 





Places. > heat - Rye, Corn Meal. 
our. Flour. 
brls. brls. hhds. _ bris. 
Albany, New-York 43215 
New- York 827370 15191 10316 9663 
Philadelphia 473876 21712 7498 10949 
Baltimore 997804 4436 558 5458 
Georgetown, D. C. 139713 
Alexandria, D.C. 187432 12 
Fredericksburg, Va. 79336 
Falmouth, Va. 46406 
Richmond, Va. 251024 
Petersburg, &c. 72000 
N. Orleans, yr. end’g. 
Sept. 30. 133700 
Total, 1830 2851876 41351 18372 35070 
- 1829 2255132 77945 17891 51666 
se 1828 2245257 55239 19178 78958 
s . 2061459 34487 16869 51192 
2 1826 2231558 27282 18619 36979 
- 1825 1882611 57419 14781 51297 
“« eae 1714410 68380 17192 70415 
ss 1823 1557724 75620 14705 36863 
<r 1822 1599973 59363 15157 32274 
682 1707350 43976 17449 40693 


Albany Horticultural Society.—First exhibiton of 
the Society for the present year, April 19, 1831. 

Judge Buel presented 3 bunches pie plant, Rheum 
tartarum, foliage 2 to 24 feet in length. 

Spencer Stafford, 1- fine bunch asparagus, 

George Wilcox, 2 fine bunches radishes ; 2 heads 
celery 

D. B. Slingerland, 3 heads celery, and a splendid 
collection of flowers, consisting ofa variety ofhyacinth, 
narcissus, jonquils, double violets, Persian and dwarf 
violets. 

Thomas Churnsides, 2 fine bunches radishes ; 1 fine 
bunch asparagus ; 2 bunches celery. 

Stated premiums were awarded Spencer Stafford, 
George Wilcox, D. B. Slingerland, and Thomas Churn- 
sides. 

Honorary premium to Judge Buel for rheum tarta- 
rum.— Albany Argus. 


Yellows in Peach Trees—Since writing the article 
on Peach trees, published in the N. Y. Farmer, page 
46, I have been reminded of one small tree which has 
symptoms of the yellows. It stands 40 feet from one of 
those which died with that malady, and I think it pro- 
bable that it has been infected by the pollen. 

1 observed two typographical errors in that article 
which mar the sense, and fail to give the meaning. p. 
46, col. 2, line 12 from the bottom for more read none. 
p. 47, col. 1, line 18 from the top for before read below. 


D. T 


New-York Cattle Market, Monday April 25.— 
About 300 bead of cattle—all sold at an average of $8 
per hundred. No swine, and not more than 40 to 50 
sheep. Very few milch cows, inferior, fiom $25 to 
80. [Reported for the N. Y. Farmer by D. Drew. | 


| April, 
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has been, but what may and will be done. 


to come, than in the haif century past.] 





at the close of our Revolution. 
provements since. 


ebserve, an! of those whose recollection is obliterated 


Sciences, avriculture, navigation, commerce, &c. since 
our revolution, as well as to encourage other States, 
just emancipated from foreign bondage, and who are 
experimenting on the effects of freedom and equality, 
it may be necessary to give a short sketch of our sit- 
uation, as regarded the arts, sciences, &c. &c. imme- 
diately, and for some considerable time after our re- 
volution. Every instrument of iron, for use within or 
without the house, from a hod nail to an anchor, was 
imported from Britain. All species of clothing, from 
head tv foot, bed furniture, pew ss, earthen-ware, 
earriaves, saddles, horness, &-. &c., were all from 
Britain, aad we used to import into Virginia hundreds 
of bundles of brush handles and mop sticks made in 
London, fron Norway pine, every yeir.—Most arti- 
cles of Germin and other continental manufactures, 
came to us through Britain, not having the corres)on- 
dence or credit to import them dire*t from the place 
where they were made. Our agriculture consisted in 
eutting down the trees, impoverishing the land wiih 
four or five crops, and leaving it as an old field, to en- 
elose more of the forest. Even our garden vegetables 
were exceediagly scarce, particularly in the slave 
States. Our nivigstion consisted of a few sl 
schooners. Ou the first anniversary of our indepen- 
dence at Philadelphia, the largest vessel they could 


‘ 


oops and 


[We copy the following not so much to show what 
Improve- 
ments and changes will be far greater in the fifty years 


Arr. LXXXIV.--Ignorance of the Arts and Sciences 
Unprecedented Im- 


For the insiruction of those who were too young to} 


by the glare of an immense progress in all the arts, 


and I requested him to draw a handsome edifice and 
put it in perspective. He put on paper what was af- 
terwards the marble edifice of the bank of P : 
after it had remained some time over my chimney 
piece, [ sent it to their discount room, where it re- 
mained for two or three yeurs ; until they thought ef 
ting such « building, The directors then reques- 
me to send for Latrobe. He came and gave the 
dimensions of every marble slab that ws to be put into 
| the building, to the marble cutters, which was new to 
| the stone masons and against which they complained 
imuch, and also said the lime was ro-ten, and would 
{not hold. There was no wood or any thing combus- 
| tible in the building ; all was arched. To groin the 
|arches, the bricks were to be cut; the brick-layers 
stopped work declaring it was impossible. Latrobe 
took a trowel, cut the bricks and laid them. 

Had he not beén a practical, as well as a theoreti- 
ical architect, the building would have stopped from 
| the ignorance of the workmen. At this time he gave 
three different plans for bringing the water from the 
'Schaylkill into Philadelphia; the town council chose 
the worst of these because it was the cheapest ; which 
has been since changed. When making my geologi- 
cal map, as I was breaking a rock on a road side in 
Virginia, a traveller who observed me, stopped at a 
respectable distance and went out of his road to a ta- 
vern, to tell them tlhére was a mad man on the road, 
breaking tne rocks with a large sledge hammer. When 
I got to the tavern no one would take care of my 
horse, and made their escape when I went into the 
house, nor was I able to explain my object in breaking 
the rocks to their comprehension, so that I left them 
undér the idea that I was mad, but not violently so, 
excepting when I met with rocks. The only cabinet 
of mineralogy in Philadelphia, at that time, was a very 
small one which Dr. Seybert brought from Gottingen, 


;erec 


lted 








find to hoist the flag upon, was a topsail yard arm 
schooner ; and the first vessel we sent to China, was 
a sloop of about 100 tons burthen. Most of the trade 
of the southern states was carried on by foreign bot- 
toms, mostly British, and our merchants consisted of 
those who suld goods by the piece, and those who sold 
by the yard. Few ran sea risks, but those who carried 
on the trade of the southern states. Our carpen ers to 
the castward were without work, and a subscription 
was raised to build ships to employ them. No peri- 
odical works, either on literature or science, were pub- 
lished ; our books were mostly imported from Britain, 
and newspapers were almost the only publications that 
issued from our presses. There was not a paved road 
or a canal, from one end of the continent to the oth- 
er for loae after our revolution. The Richmond ca- 
nal, and Lancaster turnpike were amongsi the first, 
neither of which paid anv dividen! for a great many 
years ; $0 little was the trade that passed through 
them. 

When I was a merchant, having business that fore- 
ed me to visit Virginia twice a year, I visited Rich- 
mond, in company with Dr. Scandala, an Italian gen- 
tleman ; seeing Mr. Latrobe, at the hotel, I inquired 
who he was, jut was warned by my friends not to 
make acquainiance with lim, as he was a crazy man 
who gathered weeds and stones in the woods. On 
making his acquaintance, I found him a man of merit, 
who did more in less time than I had known done 
by any one before ; but his talents at that time, were 


with specimens about the size of a thumb. In 1805 
I enabled a young Frenchman, (Mr. Godon) to 20 
from Paris to the United States. He delivered in 
Boston and Philadelphia, the first lectures that were 
given on mineralogy in any part of the Union, except- 
ing a little botany and zoology, understood by a very 
few, all the other branches of Natural Sciences were 
almost as well dnderstood by our Iniians, as by the 
civilized inhabitants of our states. The charters of 
all our colleges being copies of Oxford, had no chair 
for the exact sciences of chemistry, n.tural history, 
&c. The first coal pits that were wrought, were 
above Richmond in Virginia: and about thirty years 
vo, acollier from Newcastle, in England, taught then 
how to clear the mine of foul air, by a fire at the mouth 
of the shaft 

For the four years afte~ the revolution, before the 
people were burdened with federal expenses, the states 
under their economical governments and free trade, re- 
covered the losses and destruction of the revolutiona- 
ry war, so as to lav a foundation for an unprecedented 
prosperity in the annals of mankind. The f-r'its of 
freedom augmented the resources of the country far 
beyond. any thing experienced before. The rapid 
and surprising inerease of the populition, the equally 
great augmentation of the: agricultural, manufacturing, 
indevery other species of production, with the increase 
of navigation and commerce, astonished the old world. 
The gigantic strides made in the useful arts and scien« 
ces; the immense extension of their roads and canals; 











fost at Richmond. He next year visited Philadelphia, 
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with their great improvements in river navigation by 
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steam boats, far exceeds what han most fertile imagin- 
ation could have foreseen. ‘The! Asi forty years expe- 
rience of the United States, places freedom in a super- 
rior point of view to any thing that could be imagined, 
and the rapidity of their progress compared with the 
thing that preceded it, staggers belief. —Disseminator. 








Arr. LX XX V.—An Account of some new and Little 
known Species of the Genus Ril yes, Currant. Bs 


Mr. Davi Doveras, F. L. S. [ Extracted from 
the Transactions of the Horticultural Society of 
London. ] 


Many species of Ribes are indigenous both to North 
and South America, and in their native state produce 
excellent fruit, but scarcely any when removed to a- 
another climate. 

Few shrubs 
guineum ; but its fri 
musky and unpleasant a flavor, that even the birds do 
not use it. The plant forms an erect branching bush, 
6 ft. in height, with red smooth branches, leaves very 
like those of the black currant, but rather smaller, and 
showy pink or crimson flowers, succeeded by black 
berries. Its native habitat is in rocky situations, or on 
the shingly shores of streams in partially shaded pla- 
ling beyond the influence of the sea- 
breeze, and from 38> to 40°, and as high as 52° N. lat. 
f North-west America. It was discov- 
izies, Esq. , 80 long agoas 1787, 
during his first voyage round the world, but only intro- 
duced by M.. Douglas to the Hortic alturad Society in 
1826 ; and the plants raised from seed blossomed for 
the first time in April, 1828. This is a trul 
shrub, of the easiest possible culture and propag 
Blossoming early, and its flowers being so very showy, 
it ought to be in ever) shrubbery. 

R. viscosissimum, Pursh. A la 
six to eight feet high, with perfectly smooth dark-red 


tibes san- 
of so very 


e more ornamental than 
in a natural state i 


ces, never exten 


on the coast o 
ered by Archibald Me 


beautiful 
ition. 


ge branching bush, 


bark. Faint yellow or whitish flowers, and dark 
brown or black berries. 
‘¢ Tt is an inhabitant only of the subalpine range of 


the hichest mount abounding in dry fissures of 
limestone rocks, flowering in May, nd ripening its 
fruit in August. Ou the hills around the Kettle Falls 
on the Columbia River, in 48~ 37° 40° N, latitude, 
1187 W. longitude, at an elevation of 8000 ft. above 
the level of the sea, it forms a principal part of the 
brushwood, and is pleatiful on the western declivities 
of the Rocky Mountains, between the parallel of 46° 
and 52° N. latitude. Thjs magnificent species ough: 
to hive a place in the gardens of the curious, were it 
only on account of its dissimilarity to any of the ge- 


tins, 


” 
nus. 


Seeds brought to England by Mr. Douelas in Oc- 
tober, 1827 ; and the plants raised and flowered in the 
garden of the Horticu deaval Suciety in 1828 

R. céreum. A more humble bush than either of 
the two former, and of a slender habit, but still attain- 
ing the height of five or six feet, with white smooth 
bark on the old branches, and the young shoots cover- 
ed with a brown viscid scentless glutinous substance, 
Flowers white, and berries red. Hardy, and of easy 
culture, but aot very beautiful. Seeds received in Oc- 
tober, 1826; the plants raised from which flowered in 


April, 1828. 
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s Ond dry, r exp osed, decayed granite rocks ¢ or schist, 
throughout the Aer ki of the river Columbia, from the 
Great Fails 45° 46° 17° N. Jat. to the source of that 
stream in the Rocky Mowntains, 52° 7° 9 This is 
a common shrub, flowering in March and April, and 
ripening its fruit in June.” 

R. petiola. Rese mbles R. nigrum, particularly i 
its fruit. Se pone brought té°the Horticuhural Society 
in October, 1827; but they had not flowered when 
Mr. Douglas composed his paper in April, 1829. We 
understand they have since flowered, and that the co- 
lor is not conspicuous. 

“In deposits of decayed vegetable soil, washed 
down by the torrents from higher altitades of the moun- 
tains, among coppice wood on the western base of the 
Rocky Mountains, from the 4s to the 52° N, latitude, 
this species is frequently met with ; and it is equally 
and situations in the high 


? 


common on similar altitudes 
mountains of North-west America. 

R. divaricatum. A robust bush of erect habit, six 
or eight feet high, with whitish flowers, and black ber- 
ries ; pleasant to the taste. Flowered in the garden 





of the Horticultural Society in April, 1828. “A 
common bush on the banks of streams near Indian vil- 
lages, on the north-west coast of America, from the 46 
to the 52° N. latitude.” 

R. irrignum. A tall! strong species, sometimes ten 
feet high, with white bark, cordate leaves, ball-shaped 
flowers [color 7] and spherical berries half an inch in 
diameter [color t] smooth, juicy, with a very pleasant 
flavor: “A inhabitant of moist mountain 
rocks. near springs and streams, foweri:g in May and 
ripening its fruit in July. Onthe Biue Mountains in 
46° 33° it is very common also on hills on the banks 
of Spokan River. Of all the species which came un- 
der my observation during m) journeys in America, 
this is the finest in the favor of its berries, as well as 
It has not vet flowered in the Society's 


const4n! 


in their size. 
garden.” 

R. echinatum 
with brownish ve 


. A slender reclining pric kly bush, 


’ 5 . 
Now flowers, and black hairy berries, 


small, but of a pleasant taste. ‘ A common trailing 
shrub, on dry shelving rocky pleces on the mountains, 
at the Grand Rapids on the Columbia, and on the 


mountains of Northern Californie ; nevei 
edges of the rills or swempy 
among C lacustre 
flowered for the first time, last April, in the Society’s 
garden. 

* Several undescribed specie 


’ frequenting 
ground in shady woods 
does, 


srices, as R This species 


s, from the same coun- 
in a growing state in 
the Society’s garden ; but, as no niiive dried speci- 
exist in this country, they cannot for the 
present be here noticed. Many other important addi- 
Ribes yet remein to be introduced 
to our gardens from America, among which two spe- 
cies of unris whe beauty adorn the untrodden wilds of 
Northern California, which we hope, ere many years, 
to see as commen in the gardens of England as R. 
sanguineum now is; «nd elihough as fruits they are 
precisely alike, being peculiarly disagieeable, the 


try as these above noticed, ar 
mens of these 


tions of the eonee 





splendor of their blossoms and varied foliage may pro- 
cure for them a distinguished place in any garden.” 

By freque nt reading and meditation on rural sub- 
jects, many improvements on his farm, will be suggest- 
ed to the farmer. 
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Art. LXXXV1.—Of the Choice of Live Stock fo 
the Purposes cf Breeding or Feeding. 

The most desirable properties of live stock destinec 

for food are considered in tue Code of Agriculture, ii 


respect to size, orm, a 


HORTICULTURAL REPOSITORY. 


| cattle 
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and sheep will increase in size, without any par- 
| ticular attention on the part of the breeder ; large an- 
imals are therefore naturally the proper stock for such 
| pastures; that the artof fattening cattle, and even sheep, 
!| with oil-cake, being mach improved and extended, the 


tendency te grow, early matu- | advantage of that practice would be of less consequence 


rity, hardiness of consiitution, prolific properties, qua- | unless large oxen were bred, as small oxen can be fat- 


lity of flesh, a disposition to fatten, and lightness o 


ofial. 
Before the improvements introduced by Bakewell 


the value of aa 


{| ened wiih grass and turnips, as well as oil-cake ; and, 
‘lastly, that large oxen are better calculated for work- 
>| ing than smal! ones, two large oxen being equal to four 


nimal was entirely Judged of vy 1S} small ones in the plough or the cart. 


bulk ; and if a great size could be obtained, more te-| Such are the arguments generally made use of on 
‘ . ] 2 ; 4 © » f, ! . . . 4 4 ° - 
gaid was paied to the price the animal ultimately fetch- | both sides of the question ; trom which it appears that 


ed, than to the cost of its food. 


ers began io calculz 


modera‘e-sized animals have been generally preierred, | advaniaves. 
| 


for the following reasons :— 


Small-sized animals are more easily kept, they thrive 


on shorter herbage, they collect food where 


imal coald hardly exist, and thence are move profitable. 
chei gravy, has | 


‘Their meat is tiner grained, produces 
often a superior flavor, and is commonly mor nicely 
marbled 
he en tt d tor two 5 ars. 


calculated for general consumption as the moderate- 


Large animals are not so well 


ized, pardculorly in hot weather; large animals poach 
han small unes; they are not so active, 
, collect their food with more labor, 
ihe nicerand more delicate sorts 


pastures more 
require more res 
and wall valy consum 
of plants. Smalls cows of the true dairy breeds give 


pr portiunadly more miuk than large ynes. Small cat- 


tle may be fattened sulely on grass of even moderate | 


juality ; whereas the ia 


or to be stall-fed, the expense of which exhausts the | 


profit of the farmer. It is much easier to procure well 
shaped and kindly feeding stock of a small size than of 
a large one. Small! sized cattle msy be kept by many 
persons who cannot afford either to purchase or to 
maintain large oues, and by whom the loss, if any ac- 
cident should happen to them, can be more easily borne. 
The small sized seil better; for a butcher, from a con- 
viction that, in proportion to their respective dimen- 
sions, there 
a small than in a large animat, will give more money 
for two oxen of twelve stone each per quarter, than for 
one of twerty-four stone, 

In favor of the large-sized, it is, on the other hand, 


contended, that wituout debating whether from their 


birth ull they are slaughtered the large or the smail one 
eats invsi for its size, yet on the whole the large one 
wili pay the grazier or the farmer who fattens him as 
well for its food; that though some large oxen are 
coarse-grained, yet where atientian is paid to the breed 
(as is the case wiih the Herefordshire,) the large ox is 


as delicate tuod as the small one ; that if ihe small-| 


sized are better calculated for the consumption of pri- 


vate families, of villages, or ot smal] towns, yet that} 


large caile are fitter for the muarkeis of great towns, 
und it particular of the meiropolis ; tuat were the flesh 
of the small-sized ox better waen fresh, yet the meat 
of the large-sized is unquestionably more calculated for 
galing, a most essential ovject in mariiime and com- 
merciai country, for the thicker the beef the better it| 
will retain its juices when salted, and the fitter it is for | 
long voyages ; that the hide of the large ox is of very | 
great consequence in various manufactures ; that large | 
stock are mm general distinguished by a greater quiet-| 
ness vf disposition ; that where the pastures are good, | 


. e ¢ ’ 
te with more precision, small or | 


2 lirge alie 


or vemed with fat, especiaily whea they have 


ye require the richest pastures, | 


is a greater superficies of valuable parts in| 





Of late, since breed- | mach must di pend upon pastures, taste, mode of con- 


sumption, markets, &e, and that both sides have their 
The incellizent breeder, however, (unless 
his pastures are of a nature peculiarly forcing,) will 
naturally prefer a moderate size in the stock he rears, 
Davis, of Longieat, one of 
England has produced, has given some usctul observa- 
laments thai 1e ate 


the ablest agriculturists 


‘ions on the subject of size. He 
tempts which have been made to improve the breeds of 
cows, horses, and sheep, have procceded too much 
upon the principle of enlarging the size of the animal ; 
whereas, in general, the only real improvement has 
been made in the pig, and that was by reducing iis size, 
and introducing a kind that will live hardicr, and come 
to greater perfection at an earlier age. 

Though it is extremely desirable to bring the shape 
of cattleto as much perfection as possible, yet profit 
and utility ought not to be sacrificed for mere beauty 
which may please the eye but will not fil! the pocket, 
and which, depending much pon caprice, must be of- 
ten changing. In regard to form, the most experien- 
| ced breeders seem to concur in the following particu- 

lars :——That the form or shape should be compact, so 
that no part of the animal should be disproportioned to 
the other parts, and the whole distinguished by a gene- 
ral fulness and rotundity of shape: thai the chest should 
|be broad, for no animal whose chest is narrow can 
easily be made fat; that the carcase should be deep 
and straight ; that the be lly should be of a moderate 
size; for when it is more c: 
young animals it shows a diseased state, and in older 

! wil! not return ia 


"ins L: ; 
pacious than Ceo:nmon ip 


ones it is considered that the animal w 
flesh, in milk, or in labor, the value of the extra quan- 
tity of fruit which it consumes; that the legs should 
be short, for the long-limbed individuals of the same 
family or race are found to be the least hardy, and the 
nist difficult to rear or fatten; and that the head. the 
bones, and other parts of inferior value, should be as 
small as is consistent with strengih, and with the othe; 
| propertics which the animal ought to possess, In 
animals bred for the shambles, the form must likewis; 


be such as to contain the greatest possible proportion 





| of the finer compared with the coarser and less yaluab] 
parts of the animal. This, by selection, may be at- 
tained, and thus the wishes of the consumer may ly 
gratified. As the broad loins and full hips, vhich are 
considered a point of excellence in particular breeds 
it is evident that the ald narrow and thin make, re- 
quired improvement; but the alteration is now carried 
to a faulty excess, and often occasions great difficulty 
and danger in calving. 7 4 

The form of aximals has fortunately attracted the 
attention of an eminent surgeon, Henry Cline. Eso. 
of London, who asserts that the external form is only 
an indication of the internal structure; and that the 
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lungs of an animal is the first object to be attended to» 
for on their size and soundness the health and strength 
ef the animal principally depend; that the indications 
ef the size of the lungs are the form and size of the 
ehest, and its breadth in porticular; that the head 
should be small, as by this the birth is facilitated ; as it 
affords other advantages in feeding, &c. and as it 
yenerally indicates the animal is of a good breed ; that 
the lengih of the neck should be in proportion to the 
size of the animal, that it moy collect its food with 


muscles and tendons should be 


ease; and thar the 
large, by which the animal is enabled to travel with 
greater facility. 
mate. the valae of animals by the size of their bones. 
A large bone was considert d to be a great merit ; ane 
a fine-boned animal always implied great size. It is 
now known that this doctrine was carried too far. 
The strength of the animal does not depend upon the 
bones, but on the muscles; and when the bones are 
disproportionately large, it indicates, in Cline’s opin- 
ion, an imperfection in the organs 0: nutrition. Bake- 
well strongly insisted on the advantage of small bone ; 
and the celebrated John Hunter declared that small 
bones were generally attended with corpulence in all 
she various subjects he had an opportunity of examin- 
ine, A small hone, however, befng heavier and more 
substantial, requires as much nourishment as a hollow 
ene with a larger circumference. 

Among the guatities for which thorough-bred cattle 
and sheep are distinguished, that of being good grow- 
ers, and having a good length of frame, is not the 
least essential. The meaning of which is, thit the 
animal should not only be of a strong and healihy con- 
stitution, but speedily grow to a proper size. As spe- 
eimens of rapid gr swth, a steer of three years old, 
when well fed, will weigh from 80 to 90 or 100 stone, 
14 lb. to the stone 4 and a tw year old Leicester 


wedder, from 25 to 28 lb. per quarter, immediate} 
sfcer his second fleece is taken from him. Animals 
having the prope ty of growing, are usually straight in 
their back and belly; their shoulders well thrown 
back, and their belly rather light than otherwise, At 
the sume time, a gauntness and paucity of intestines 
should be guarded against, us a Most m iterial defect, 
Being too light of 
A good 
grower, or har ly animal, has always a middling siz: 
bone. A bull 
is inestinebie ; 
natural or vivantic size, ought to be avoided. 
Arriving soon at perfection, not only in point of 


wicating a very unthrifty animal. 


iv 
bone, as it is termed, is also a great fault. 


but one whose progeny takes an un- 


srowth or size, but in respect of fatness, is a material 
objec to the farmer, as his profit must in a great mea- 
sure depend upon it. Where animals bred for ihe car- 
cass merely, become fit at an early oge, they not only 
return sooner the price of their food, with profit to 
the feeder, but in general also, a greater value for 


their consumption, than slow-feeding anux ls. This 


It was fo merly the practice to esti- | 


inguished for getting good growers, | 


the consumption of meat is great, is extremely bene 
ficial to the public, as it evidently tends to furnish 
greater supplies to the market ; and this propensity te 
fatten at an early age, is a sure proof, that an animal 
will fatten speedily at a later period of his life. 

In the wilder and bleaker parts of a country, the 
possession of a hardy and healthy ccnstitution, is a 
| most valuable property in stock. Where the surface 
is barren, and the climate rigorous, it is essential chat 
the stock bred eyd maintained there, slould be able te 
endure the severities «nd viciss:tuc es of the weather, as 
well as scarcity of food, hard work, or any cther cir- 
cumstance in iis treatment, that might subject a more 
idelicate breed to injury. In this re pect, cifferent 
kinds of stock greatly vary ; and it is a matter of much 
consequence, to select for different situations, cattle 
with consiitutions suiiable to the plece where ¢! ey are 
to be kept. It is a popular belief, that dark colours 
are indications of hardiness. In mountain bieeds 
of cattle, a rough pile is reckoned « desirable property, 
more especially when they are to be kept out all win- 
ter. It enables them to face the storm, instead of 
shrinking from it. Hardy breeds are exempted from 
various diseases, such as having yellow fat, also being 
black- fleshed, defects so mnjurious to stock. 

Breeds are often distinguished by the quality of their 
flesh, In some kinds it is coarse, hard, and fibrous ; 
in others of a finer grain or texture. In some breeds 
ilso, the flavor of the meat is superior; the gravy 
they produce, instend of being white and insipid, is 
high colored, well flavoured, and rich; and the fat is 
intermixed among the fibres of the muscles, giving the 
meat a streaked, or marbled appearance. Breeds 
whose flesh has these properties, are peculiarly valu- 
able. Hence two enimuls of nearly ihe same degree 
of fatness and weight, and who could be fed at nearly 
the same expense to the busbandman, will sell at very 
different prices, merely from the known character of 
their meat. 

A disposition to fatten is a great object for animale 
destined for the shambles. Some animals possess 
this property during the whole progress of their lives, 
while in others, it only takes place at a more advanced 
period, when they have attuined their full growth, and 
are furnished at the seme time with a suitable supply 
of ford. There are in this respect other distinetions ; 
most sorts of cattle and she« Dp, 


hilly countries, will become t 





hich have been bred in 
on low land pastures, 
on whieh the more refined breeds would barely live ; 
some animals take on fat very quiekly, when the pro- 
per food has been supplied, and some individuals have 
been found, even in the same b ced, which have, in a 
given time, consumed the least preportional weight of 
the same kind of food, yet have become fat at the 
quickest rate. Even in the human race, with little 
food, some will grow immoderately corpulent. It is 
probably from internal conformation, that this pro- 
perty of rapid fatiening is derived. 





} } : ' 
desirable property gre ly depends ona mild and do- 
eile disposition; vad as this docility of temper is} 
much owing to the manner in which the animal 1 


; awe | 
brought up, vitention 'o Inure them early to be familiar, | 


eannot be too much recommended. A tamed bree | 





alwavs has other advantages. It is not so apt to In- 

ju fences, or to break into adjaceni field; conse- 
| . ¢ . 2 } iintaatie 

qocatly it ts less liable to accidents, and can be reared, 


supported, id fattened at less expense. Che pro- 


perty of early m iturity, in a populous country, where 


The advantages and disadvantages of fettcning 
cattle and shcep, at lerst to the extent frequently 
practised at present, are points that have of late at- 
tracted much public at eusion. But any conireversy 
‘rise from want of | rope: dis- 
crimination, Fat meat is unquestionably more nour- 
ishing than lean, though to digest this oily mutter, 
there are required, on a¢ count of the « ifficult sciubility, 
a good bile, much saliva, and a strong stomach; con- 
sequently none, excepting those which are in the mo# 
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vigorous state of health, or who are employed in hard 
labor, can properly digest it. Though fat meat, how- 
ever, is unfit fer general consumption, yet experiments 
in the art of fattening animals, are likely to promote 
useful discoveries ; and though, in the course of trying 
a number of experiments, errors and excesses may be 
committed, yet on the whole, advantage may be de- 
rived from the knowledge thus to be obtained. As 
the bone also gains but little in the fatting animal, and 
the other offal becomes proportionally less, as the ani- 
mal becomes more fat, the public has not sustained 
much loss by over fatied-animals. To kill even bogs 
till they are thoroughly fat, is exceeding bad economy. 
An ox or a cow, though the little flesh it has may be 
ef good quality, yet presents, when lean, little but skin 
and bone; and if slaughtered in that state would nei- 
ther indemnify the owner for the expense of breeding 
and maintaining it, nor benefit the public. A coarse 
and heavy-fleshed ox, which would require a very long 
time, and much good food to fatten, may be slaughter- 
ed with most advantage while rather lean. It is not, 
however, so much the extent of the fat, as the want of 
a sufficient quantity of lean flesh, of which the con- 
sumer complains; for it cannot be doubted, that the 
Jean flesh of a fat animal is superior in quality, and 
eontains more nourishment, than any other meat. 

Handling well. The graziers and butchers in va- 
rious parts of the kingdom have recourse to the hand, 
and the feeling of the skin, or cellular membrane, for 
ascertaining a disposition to fatten; and since Buke- 
well directed the public attention so much to breeding, 
that practice has become more generally known. 
Handling cannot easily be defined, and can only be 
Jearnt by experience. The skin and flesh of cattle, 
when handled, should feel soft to the touch, some- 
what resembling that of a mole, but with a little more 
resistance to the finger. A soft and mellow skin must 
be more pliable, and more easily streched out, to re- 
ecive any extraordinary quantity of fat and muscle, | 
than a thick or tough one. The rigid-skinned animal 
must therefore always be the most difficult to fatten. 
In a good sheep, the skin is not only soft and mellow, 
but in some degree elastic. Neither cattle nor sheep 
ean be reckoned good, whatever their shapes may be, 
unless they are first-rate handlers. ‘The improved 
short horned breed, besides their mellowness of skin, 
are likewise distinguished by softness and silki-ess ot 
hair. Too great a length, however, ought not to be 
aimed at, since it is not easy, tn that case, to preserve 
a due proportion in the appearance of the animal, with- 
out which it cannot be considered perfect. 

Lightness of offal. An animal solely bred for the 
shambles, should have as little offal, or parts of inferior 
value, as possible (consistently with the health of the 
animal,) and consequently a greater proportion «i 

This, therefore, | 
in selecting 





meant applicable as food for man. 
the skilful farmer will also keep in view 


his species of stock, Lincy. of Agri. 





only of this country, but throughout the state, are so 
deeply interested, that we deem its publication abso- 
lutely necessary. The opportunities afforded to the 
writer, as chief engineer on the Ohio Canal, of being 
acquainted with the nature and character of our soil, 
added to hi. own practical experience as an agricul- 
turist, give his observations an additional claim to our 
attention.— Tuscarawas Chronicle. 
Rochester, N. Y. Jan. 7, 1831. 

Dear Sir,—From the commencement of my ac- 
quaintance with your state, I drew an opinion that the: 
interests of Ohio and New York, where intimately 
connected ; and that the course of improvement going 
on in Ohio, combined wiih that already completed in 
New York, would eventually open to the citizens of 
your state, a market for their surplus produce, which 
they had previously been almost under the necessity 
of throwing away. I am now, more than ever, con- 
firmed in that opinion, from the actual experience 
gained in the year which has but now closed. Your 
products of wheat, hemp, pork, tobacco, and other 
articles, find a ready and sure sale, without incurring 
exorbitant expense. The agriculturist may sow, and 
from the fertility of your soil, and the geniality of 
your ciimate, if he does, he is sure to reap, and not 
only sure of that, but from the facility of intercourse, 
he is as sure of realizing a fair value for the result of 
his labor. 

As a proof of this, please to observe, that between 
two and three hvndred thousand bushels of wheat 
have, during the past season, been purchased in, and 
shipped from Ohio, and in addition, as much, perhaps 
as fifty thousand barrels of flour. 

It is found to be a tact, that the greater part of the 
wheat raised in Ohio, is of a quality inferior to that 
which makes the first rate flour. This is not owing 
to want of proper virtue in the soil, or to ay unfriend- 
ly peculiarity of climate; but is attributable to the 
quality of wheat sowed, and, in many instances, to a 
practice of permitting the crop to stand in the field till 
it is dead ripe, before the sickle is applied. Much of 
the wheat which has lately been grown in your state, 
and found its way to this market, has been manufactu- 
red here, and the flour seni into the New York mar- 
ket, where, I am sorry to say, some of it, under the 
igid course of inspection there pursued, has been dis- 
graced.— This is a circumstance which has not hap- 
pened to the flour manufactured from the wheat growr 
in this country. Some millers who have manufactu- 
red and sent into market the dour of the wheat of your 
state, indiscriminately, with the flour made from the 
Genessee wheat, have had the mortification to have 
their brands condemned, and their high chayacter par- 
tially diminished. Others who have taken the pre- 
caution to grind and send it unmixed, have only been 
able to obiain for it the character of second brand su- 
perfine.—The inevitable result will be, that your flour 
must go into the market with a lower character than 
ours, to wit: second rate superfine. This circum- 
stance, acting ona whole people, and that people so 








respeciable as the enhabitants of Ohio, must be ex- 


Art. LXXXVII.—Quality of Wheat raised in| tremely unpleasant, as well as unprofitable. Our best 


Ohio inferior 
Directions for improving tt. 


lection of their seed. 


. | farmers *nable them to furnish wheat of the fines 
to that of the Genesees Country— | ‘armers, to enable them to furni h wheat of the finest 
quality for the mills, are particularly careful in the se- 


They seldom allow themselves, 


The following letter from Judge Bates, of New York, | to sow more than two or three years in succession, the 
“4 , b | . 
to ©. Deardorti, Esq. of Dover, contains so many |same seed, which was raised on the same farm. They 


weft! rgmarks on a subject, in which the farmers, not }change often, and always gain by it, both in weight 
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measure and quality. Some take the precaution to| Grecian architecture, and remaining almost entire.— 
obtain their seed from a great distance, aud always | What is now the garden of Sceaux was modified so as 
find their account init. 1 would suggest the idea of} to adapt it to its present use by the citizens of Sceaux, 
pursuing (he same course amongst you ; I would even | and ii now, as we were informed, belongs to that town, 
take the liberty to advise you to send to this country for | It is principally resorted to as a place for dancing, on 
your seed, I have observed that seeds of many kinds | Sundays and other holidays, and is well calculated for 
are improved by transfer from a northern toa warmer | that purpose from the openness of is areas of turf in 
climate, and deceriorated by a contrary course. ‘This! some places, and of smooth sand in others. There is 
may be said to be particularly the case with wheat. | besides an open pavilion, or salle de danse, for use du- 
The wheat grown in the Genessee, Seneca, and Cay-/| ring inclement weather, or hot sunshine. We had a 
uga counties, hus long been acknowledged to possess | plan of this garden iaken by a Parissian land-surveyor; 
a decided pre-eminence of character. The change | and we shall be more particular in our details than we 
under the present facilities of intercourse, can easily | Should otherwise have been, for the purpose of recor- 
take place ; and, should it, you aione would be the | ding its character at a particular poin‘, or era, in the 








> 
gainers. ‘The Genessee wheat, amongst those I have | progress of civilization in France. As knowledge and 
mentioned, bears perhaps the highest character. The | property become more universally and equally diffus- 
kinds most sought afier here, asthe best, and produ- ed, it appears to us, that not only every town and vil- 
cing the best flour, are the flint wheat, the bald red chaff} lage will have its public garden for festive enjoyment, 
wheat with a whiie berry, the bearded red chaff wheat | but every inn and public house. 
with a white berry—and perhaps some others. All} The pian of this garden may be considered a very 
these kiads can easily be procured. The flour pro- | good represent tive of all others of the festive kind 
duced from them is of « meilow yellowish hue, and soft |in France ; for the forms and dispositions of architec. 
feathery feel. That produced by tay Ohio wheat, ot! tural art are but few, and they necessarily produce 
a bluish white, and somewhai harsh sandy feel, su4ject | great sameness, when compared with the unlimited 
to be, under the most careful course of manufacturing, | forms of nature, or even with the imications of those 
mixed with dark, or black specks. ‘forms. But tor a festive garden, the variety and intri- 
I have no interest in any mill or establishment for | cacy of natural scenery is by no means so well adapt- 
the purchase of wheat or flour; but still feel an anxi- | ed as the simple and determined forms, and the ample 
ety that your productions should be as good and as fair | space of the geomecric or architectural style. Hence 
in market as they can possibly be. I have no idea_ it is, that by a species of instinct, the result of necessi- 
that a change can be brought abvut instantly; but if ty, this style bas been adopied, ai least as far as we 
only a few wou'd adopt the praciice, a short time, know, in all gardens of this description in Europe. It 
would show the utility of i, aad the community at large | is essential to a festive garden that ihe company should 
be benetited, assemble together in masses ; ana, for cuniaining these 
Some wheat has been obiained from Geauga, Hu- | masses, it is not only requisite to form appropriate 
ron and Seneca counties, which can be called first rate.} spaces, but to connect these with subordinate and not 
The grain n any other counties may be made as| far distant arrangements, iu the same way as the living- 
good. Th@vheat from Michigan is superior to that! rooms of a house are connecied wiih its diflerent ser- 
from Ohio; their seed was obtained almost wholly} vants apartments and offices. For such requisites the 
from this state. | architectural style is peculiarly fiited; both from its 
I am, respectfully, vours, &c. | determinate forms, and its direct, compressing, and sys- 
Davin 8. Bates. | tematic disposition of those furms. ‘Tlie natural style, 
| 


on the other hand, depends for its etiect on qualities 
———— | the very opposite : on circuitousness, “ the path that 
| still begins and never ends ; indefiniteness,— 
Ant. LXXXVIII.— The Garden of Sceaur, extract-| ** He gains all points, who picasingly confounds, 
ed from Notes and Reflections made durmga Tour! Surprises, varies, and conceals the bounds ;” 
through part of France and Germany, in the Au-| the concealment of art, and its employment, not for 
tumn of the year 1828. By the Conductor of the | its own display, but for the imitation of nature. Try- 
London Gardner’s M igazine. | ing the garden of Sceaux by these principles, it will be 
The Garden of Sceaux, or, as it is there called, the found judiciously adapted for the purposes for which 
Public Park at Sceaux, is the last garden of festivity | it is intended, and therefore it may be considered as 
which we shall notice. It is situated about six miles} perfect of its kind. 
south from Paris, and is formed from a part of the; ‘This garden is used by all ranks in and about Paris. 
remains of the grounds belonging to the maynificent} Whoever is decently dressed is admitied to the grounds; 
hAteau ef the Duke de Penthiévre, which was de- and whoever can pay a few sous for the music, may 
stroyed at the first revolution. ‘The rest of this ex-| dance in the pavilion. We have been informed by re- 
tensive domain is broken down into a number of hand- | sidents in the neighborhood, of whum there are seve- 
some villa residences, occupied by bankers and other | ral whose gardens we shall have occasicn to describe, 
citizens of Paris, and by strangers. So.ne of these that it is no uncommon .hing to see an equipage of the 
villas, more especiatly those of the Admiral Tchit- | first class arrive with a mother and her family, who 
hagoff and the Cumiesse de Bruce, we shall have | descend and walk 'o the pavilion, and after dancing 
vecasion hereafter to notice. The immediate site of | there a few quadrilles with whatever citizens they may 
the chateau, or rather palace, exbibits a melancholy |meet, go back to their carriage again, and drive off. 
picture of fallen greatness. Among the principal ap- | In this case, the exercise of dancing is obviously taken 
gendages we could not help being struck with the las a recreation or refreshment; just as the ladies of 
Fridge over the moat, with its accompanying guard- | an English family of rank would drive to the door of 
bowse, and a small battery for cannon, in magnificent! Kensington Gardens, alight, walk round the gardens, 
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return to their ¢1rriage, and drive home again, In fact,jand that they may be the more safely worked by 
dancing in France is as much a necessary of life as| country labourers, who are but little accustomed to the 
walking in England ; and, among the highest classes, | use of delic*e tools. In larger machines, sy mimetry, 
it is substituted for that exercise. Indeed the French, | and lightness of shape, ought to be ; urticulanly até 
though fond of flowers and fruits, are not fond of gar-| tended to: for a heavy carriage, like a grea’ horse, is 
dening; and a lady of fashion, whether in Paris or ai| worn out by its own weight, nearly as much as by 
her country seat, is never seen walking in whet, m| what he carries. The wood should be cut up and 
England, would be called the pleasure-ground. Both | placed in a position the best calculated to resist pres- 
men and wo'nen, as we have already observed (Vol.|sure; and mortices, so likely to weaken the wood, 
V. p. 642,) when they wish to tke exercise in their | should, 2s much as possible, be avoicec ; at the same 
own grounds, resort to the balancoire, or the cheval} time, implements shoul f be made as light as is con- 
de bois ; in short, to swing, see-saws, and roundabouts. | sistent with the strength that is necessary. Their 
Mach as we admire the French, we cannot approve! price should be such, that farmers in moderate circum- 
of this want of taste for rural reereations, and especial- stances can afford to buy them; yet lor the sake of 
ly, for the beauiies of nature and gardening. .We/|a low price, the judicious farmer will not purchase 
have no doubt, however, that when the men become | articles, either of a flimsy fabric, or a faulty form ; and 
less military, and have directed their attention more in-| implements ought to be suited to the nature of the 
tensely to agriculture; and when natural history shall | country, whether billy or level, and more especially to 
have been more attended to in the education of wo-| the quality of the soil; for those which are calculated 
men, the society of ease and leisure in France will| for light land, wil! not answer equally well in soils that 
have similar habits and tastes with similar society in|are heavy and adhesive. Ency. of Agri. 

Encland: for it ought never to be forgotten, that man 

is essentially the same animal, under whatever cli- ee 

mate, government, or degree of civilization he may be 
found. Arr. XC.—Of Fatting Sheep and Lambs. 

The Garden of Sceaux is so numerously frequent- The subject of fatting sheep may be considered 
ed, that the mayor of the town thinks it necessary (0) with regard to the age at which fatting is commenced 
publish annually two sets of regulations; one for the the kind. of food ddd the manner of supplying it. . 
exterior, and the other (before alluded to) for the in- The age at which sheep are fatted depends upon 
terior, police of the ball. These regulations are prin- | the bi eed, some breeds, such as the Leicester, maturing 
ted on large sheets of paper, and affixed to different at an varlier age than others, under the same circum- 
places, both within and withont the gardens. Ina stances; und also in the abundance 1nd quality of the 
mix sd society of persons of different ranks, and of dif- food on which they are reared ; a disposition to early 
ferent degrees of education, and especially aMONE 4! obesity, as well as a gradual tendency towards chat 
people naturally so gay and fiery as the French, it is | form whici indicates a propensity to lutten, being ma- 
necessary that the r straints of civilization should be | terialiy promoted by rich food, while the young ani- 
clearly defined, ia order that the rules of etiquette for | mals an yet ina growing state. Ongood land, the 
every occasion m y he understood by all, and prompt- | Leiceste: tethers are vert generally beought to a pro- 
ly enforced by ypintull, as well as Dy authority. fitavle state of fatness before they are eighteen months 


























old, and »re seldom kept for fatting be, ond the age ol 
twu years; the Highland breeds, om tue other hand, 
me RR ,; - though prepared, by means of turnips, a year at least 
Ant. LXXXIX.—On the Choice of Agricultural sooner il pe ees 7 sald he in form et tg usually go 
penne. to the shambles when from three to four years old. 
The variety and excellence of agricultural imple- The ewes of the first description are commonly fatted 
ments is so great that the prudent furier in regard to|atter having brought their lambs ior three seasons, 
that, as well in every other branch of his art, must} that is, after they have completed their fourth year, 
study economy. He should not incur an unnecessary | and those of the small breeds, at from five to seven 
expense ia buying them, nor in purchasing more than | years of age, according to circumstances. 
are essentially requisite, and can be profitably used. The kinds of food on which sheep are fatted, are 
Phis maxim ought to be more especially attended to| good pasiares, permanent or temporary, herbage crops, 
by young improvers, who are often tempted under the}as clovers, tares, &c. turnips, and other roots; and 
specious idea of diminishing labor, and saving expense, | linseed cake, grains, or other edible refuse of the oil 
to bay asuperfluous quantity of implements, which| manufactory, brewery, and distillery. 
they afterw irds find are of little use. It is remarked As general rules for fattening sheep, as well as othe: 
by an intelligent author on matters of husbandry, ihat| anismais, it should be made a rule never to allow them 
a great diversity of disappointment, rather than of sat- lto luse fiesh from the earliest age, till ihe y are sent to 
isfaction to the farmer the butcher; that it is found of much advantage with 
In purchasing implements, the following rules are|a view to speedy fattening, as well as to the economy 
to be observed : they should be simple in their con- | of food, to separate a flock in o divisions, correspond- 
struction, both that their uses may be more easily un- ing with its diflerent ages, and the purpose of the 
derstood, and tht any common workman may be able | owner as to the time of carrying them io market; and 
to repair them, when they get out of order ; the ma-| tha! the change from the food of store to fatting stock, 
terials should be of a durable nature, that the labor| from thit which is barely capable of supporting the 
may be less liable to interruption from their acciden-| condition which they have alrendv attained, to that 
tal failure ; their form should be firm and compact, | which is adapted to their speedy improvement in fat- 
that they may not be injured by jolts and shaking ;} ting, ought to be gradual and progressive. ‘Thus, very 
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lean sheep are never, in good management, put to full 
turnips in winter, nor to rich pastures in summer ; 
they are prepared for turnips in good grass land ; often 
on the after-grass of mown grounds, and kept on se- 





suckled by its mother. At four o,clock, all the ewes 
that have not lambs of their own are again brought te 
the lamb-house, and held for the lambs to suck ; and 
at night, the mothers of the lambs are brought to them 


cond year’s leys, and afterwards on a moderate allow- | for the night. 


ance of turnips, if they are fatted on pastures. It is 


a common practice, in the instance of the Leicesters, 
to,keep all that are not meant for breeding always in 
a state of fatness, and after full feeding on turnips 
through winter and spring, to finish them on the first 
year’s clover early in summer, when the prices of meat 
are usually the highest. 
The fattening of lambs during summer, requires 
nothing more than keeping their mothers and them on 
the richest and best pasturage, and supplying such arti- 
ficial food as the situation, season, and other circum- 
stances may require; but the fatting of lambs duriug 
winter and spring, requires attention to three things, 
the breed, or if any breed be used indifferently, the 
period of dropping, the lamb house, and the feeding. 

With respect to the breed, as the sheep will take 
the ram at any season, any variety may be so man- 
aged as to drop their lambs at any period of the year, 
but is foun’ by experience, that the Dorsetshire sheep 
is easiest made to yean, and therefore this is the sovt 
generally employed in Middlesex for rearing what is 
ealled house lamb, for the metropolis; The selection 
of rams for breeding the lambs to be house fed, is, ac- 
cording to Middleton, founded on the following cir- 
cumstances: the sucklers, salesmen, and butchers of 
London, are aware that such lambs as have sharp barbs 
on the inside of their lips, are certainly of a deep color 
after being buchered; and all those whose barbs are 
naturally blunt, do as certainly produce fair meat. 
This knowledge has been the occasion of many lambs 
of the latter kind being kept for rams, and sent into 
Dorsetshire expressly for the purpose of improving 
the color of the flesh of house lambs, the issue of such 
rams can generally be warranted fair, and such meat 
always sells at a higher price; hence arose the mista- 
ken notion that Middlesex rams were necessary to pro- 
eure house lambs. 

The economy of the suckling-house is as follows: 
The sheep which begin to lamb about Michaelmas 
are kept in the close during the day, and in the house 
during the night, until they have produced twenty or 
thirty lambs. These lambs are then put into a lamb- 
house which is kept constantly well littered with clean 
wheat straw ; and chalk, both in lump and in powder, 
is provided for them to lick, in order to prevent loose- 
hess, and thereby preserve the lambs im health. As 
a prevention against gnawing the boards, or eating 
each other’s wool, a little wheat straw is placed, with 
the ears downwards, in a rack within their reach, with 
which they amuse themselves, and of which they eat 
a small quantity. In this house they are kept, with 
great care and attention, uniil fit for the butcher. 

The mothers of the lambs are turned, every night 
at eight o’clock, into the lamb-house to their offspring. 
At six o’clock in the morning, these mothers are sepa- 
rated from their lambs, and turned into the pastures ; 
and at eight o’clock, such ewes as have lost their own 
lambs, and those ewes whose lambs are sold, are 
brought in and held by the head till the lambs, by 


This method of suckling is continued all the year. 
The breeders select such of the lambs as become fat 
enough, and of proper age (about eight weeks old,) 
for slaughter, and send them to markets during Decem- 
ber, and three or four succeeding months, at prices 
which vary from one guinea to four, and the rest of 
year at about two guineas each. This is severe work 
for the ewes, and some of them die under excess of 
exhaustion. However, care is taken that they have 
plenty of food; for when green food (viz. turnips, 
cole, rye, tares; clover, &c.) begins to fail, brewer's 
grains are given them in troughs, and second-crop hay 
in racks, as well to support the ewes, as to supply the 
lambs with plenty of milk; for, if that should not be 
abundant, the lambs would become stunted, in which 
case no foud could fatien them.—Ency. of Agri. 


Art. XCI.—Of Saving and “Making the most of 
Manure. 


Mr. Young observes that the attention paid to ma- 
nure in any country, indicates with certainty the state 
of its agricalture. Where no exertions are made, by 
artificial means, to increase the quantity beyond the 
ordinary supply, there agriculture is ever in a low and 
debased state. 

“*On the other hand, when a vigilant and perse- 
vering industry is ever on the alert ; when numerous 
expedients are tried to enlarge the quantity as well as 
to improve the quality of manures; .hen composts; 
diversified both in the ingredients and the proportions, 
become objects of curiosity and experiment ;—these 
are the first ‘symptoms of returning life and vigour; 
and may be hailed as the precursors of more flattering 
and auspicious prospects. 

The ardor of agricultural pursuits in England was 
ushered in by these beginnings; and at the present 
day, there is no object of more paramount interest 
than the augmentation of the dunghill.” We have 
before observed that ihe decomposition of animal 
and vegetable substances, in every instance is effected 
by the constituent principles becoming fluid and sink- 
ing downwards, or assuming a gaseous form and as- 
cending upwards. ‘To sufler these fluid and gaseous 
particles therefore to escape or run off, as is too often 
the case, without any care on the part of the farmer 
for retaining them, is the highest profligacy. 

To secure the former or fluid parts, our best farm- 
ers recommend the formation af a pit in some con- 
venient part of the yard, of a size proportionate to 
the stock of cattle usually kept by the farmer. This 

pit may slope gently inwards gradually deepening to- 
wards the cenire, which should be at the depth of 
about three feet. After it is thus hollowed out, the 

texture of the bottom should be examined, and if found 

firm, impervious, and capable of containing the juices, 

no further trouble is requisite, and the work is com- 


turns, suck them clean: they are then turned into the | plete. 


pasture ; at twelve o’clock, the mothers of the lambs 


But if the bottom be found dpen and porous, it 


are driven from the pasture into the lamb-house for} should be coated with clay, and lined with large flat 





#n hour, in the course of which time each lamb is|stones. Into this pit, cagth from some neighbeuring 
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field should be first brought and strewed over thie bot- 
tom and sloping sides, to the thickness of from nine to 
twelve inches. Then a safe depository will be pre- 
pared for the cleanings of the barn, for waste straw 
and weeds, for the sweepings of the kitchen, for the 
stems of peas, beans, cabbages, and in short, all 
vegetable matter of woody fibre, as well as for the 
manure of feeding cattle, 

Thither, too, the urine should be conducted by a 
drain, for it is an unpardonable waste to lose the bene- 
fit of this rich and invigorating manure. To prevent 
the escape of the gaseous substances, which in the pro- 
cess of fermentation, are continually disehgaged, the 
whole heap when duly formetl, should be covered over 
with a thick coating of earth, which absorbs all the pu- 
trid effluvia, and rotains them in safe keeping for the 
use of the crop. 

The neglect of these and similar measures for mak- 
ing and saving manure, is justly reprimanded in the 
New England Farmer. ‘ Rotting manure,” says the 
Editor, “in a barn-yard or iu. any situation in which 
its volatile and liquid products escape into the atmos- 
phere, or soak itito the ground not designed to support 
vegetation, is very slovenly and wasteful, and always 
to be avoided if possible. 

“ The steam, efiluvia, or gas, which is suffered to es- 
cape from fermenting manure, is not only almost a¥o- 
gether lost to useful vegetation, but what is still worse, 
fills the atmosphere with particles injurious to health, 
and often destructive of life. The evaporations from 
a mantre yard rob a farmer of part of his substance, 
starve his crops, and it is well if they do not moreover 
poison him and his family by their contaminating in- 
fluence. 

“Some farmers’ barn yards, hog-pens, and other 
receptacles of manure are very offensive, and if they do 
not generate typhus fever in its worst forms, which we 
fear is frequently the case, they at least cause a de- 
gree of langor and debility which imbitters existence, 
and ina great measure disqualifies for any of the use- 
ful purposes of life. Not only manure is allowed to 
waste its riches on the tainted air, but dead animals, 
the contents of privies, the emptyings of sinks, spoiled 
provisions, the refuse of the dairy, the pantry and the 
cellar are allowed to mingle their odours in nauseating 
and deleterious profusion. 

“* Sometimes the highway is rendered very delecta- 
ble in consequence of a dead horse, sheep, dog or cat 
undergoing the process of decomposition in a situation 
most correctly calculated for the accommodation of 
passengers, and to aflord the farmer and his family the 
full fruition of their fragrance. Some farmers liang 
dead lambs, cats, and dogs, in the forks of apple or 
other trees, or throw them on hovels or stumps at some 
elevation from the ground, to give the pestilential em- 
anations a good chance to diffuse themselves, without 
coming in contact with the earth, which might converi 
them from poison for men and animals into food for 
vegetables, 

** Practices of this kind are reproved by Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, who says, that “by covering dead ani- 
mals with five or six times their bulk of soil, mixed 
with one part of lime, and suffering them to remain for 
a few months, their decomposition would impregnate 
the soil with soluble matter, so as to render it an ex- 
cellent manure ; and by mixing a little fresh quick lime 
with it, at the time of its reriioval, the disagreeable 
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might be employed in the same way as any other ma- 
nure tO crops. 

“‘ If however quicklime cannot readily be obtained 
to accelerate the conversion of dead animals into mma- 
nure it is probable, {though we would not assert it for 
a fact) that covering the carcases with a pretty thick 
coat of unleached ashes, and placing over all a quantity 
of earth, or earthy substance, would hasten decompo- 
sition, and secure the gases resulting from putresence. 

‘* Earth, alone, however, will answer a valuablo 
purpose, and in time the largest animal will be decom- 
posed, if buried in nothing but common soil; and tho 
latter will serve as a store house, and preserve the pro- 
ducts of the farmer for the use of the crops to which 
it may be applicd. Not only the carcases of animals 
but their evacuations are rendered of little value by 
long exposure to the air. 

** Indeed every moment of such exposure robs them 
of some part of their fertility as well as contaminates 
the atmosphere. Fresh manure should be kept as 
carefully from the sun and rain as grass which has 
been cut for hay. When cattle have been yarded 
over night it would be well to throw their evacuations 
into small heaps or beds, and cover them at least with 
a sufficient quantity of earth, to prevent fermentation, 
or absorb its products. 

** This would cost but little labour, and would be 
so neat and healthy as well as economical that we are 
confident farmers will adopt it.’ The author of 
“ Letters of Agricola,” says, ‘* Earth is a powerful 
absorber of all the gases which arise from putrefaction. 
The stench proceeding from the dissolution of organ- 
ized matter never rises through the ground to assail 
the nostrils, although it is sufficiently offensive from 
bodies corrupting in air or water. 

“A strongly dunged field, after being ploughed, 
sown and harrowed, sends forth a healthful and rae 
fréshing smell, a proof that all the putrid vapours, 
which otherwise would anoy us, are absorbed and re- 
tained for the nutrition of the crop. It is on this ac- 
count that the poorest earth can be enriched in a very 
high degree by mere exposure to the gases of putrefac- 
tion. Puta layer of common soil along the top ofa 
fermenting dung-hill, from twelve to eighteen inches 
thick, and allow it to remain there while the process 
is carrying on with activity; and afterwards separate 
it carefully from the heap, and it will have been im- 
pregnated with the most fertilizing virtues. 

‘© A skilful agriculturist would no more think of 
allowing a violent fermentation to being goiiig on in 
his dung-hill unmixed with earth or other matter, to 
fix and secure the gaseous elements, tlian the distiller 
would suffer his apparatus to be set at work without 
surmounting his still with a worm to cool and condense 
the rarefied spirit, which ascends in evaporation. In 
both the most precious matter is that which assumes 
the aeriform state ; and to behold it escaping with un- 
concerned indifference, is a demonstration of the most 
profound ignorance.”—Agri. Reader. 
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Arr. XC1.—Of Rolling Lands. 
[The following is taken from the Rev. Adam Dick- 
son’s Treatise of Agriculture; the third edition of which 
was published in Scotland in 1766. Although tbe 





efiluvia will be in a great measure destroyed ; and it 


practice of rolling has been pursued for ages past, and 
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is still, by the greater part of the most enlightened far- Art. XCIIL—Villaze Gardens. 
mers of ‘the present day; yet it is altogether neglect- 7” rains ashe 
ed by many whose lands for the want of it are nl 2 Many farmers not only havé a disinclination to work 
ing. Ed. in their gardens themselves, but are disposed to ual 
Rolling is practised with success both on land lying | |madvert upon others, who devote some little time and 
in grass and on land in tillage. It is of advantage to | | incur some little expense in cultivating beautiful fowers 
land in grass, by pressing down mole-hills and mole-|and choice fruit. And these very farmers, pe rel a 
runs. Some say, that it also destroys fog. [ Moss and pone bene volent men, well wishe rs to thei ur fellow 
coarse grass produce »d by a soft and spongy surface. } | tures, and would second any undertaking ¢»!+ 
When land is laid down in grass for h ‘Y, rolling i is | ibenefit their neighbors. ‘This unfavour: 
of use in smoothing the surface ; and, when laid down | of floriculture arises from a too limited 
in grass for pasture, it m:kes the grass stool, (tiller,) usefulness of these gay, beautiful and deli 
and grow thicker. | tions of nature. We have, i in a former volt 
There is a kind of land, which, when clover is sown | Cobbett’s strong recommendation of the evi of 
upon it, throws out the young plants after frost. Roll- | green- -house and garden plants. We give the ailow: 
ing, in the beginning of winter, and immediately after | | ing, on village gardens, from Sinclair’s Code of Agi 
the frost is gone, it is said, will, in some measure, pre- | culture. 
vent this. The first rolling prevents the frost from Round many villages and small towns, gardens of 
penetrating so deep, as otherwise it would do; and the |moderate size are numerous and productive. It is a 
second makes the land fim, after having been loosed | fortunate circumstance, when manufacturers and me- 
by the change from frost to open weather. | chanics take a delight in them; since their health js 
Rolling may also be used with advantage upon land | promoted by the exercise in the open air for which an 
in tillage. When the land is natur: uly stiff, and may | opportunity is thus afforded ; while at the same time, 
be reduced by the harrow, rolling is very improper sl any tendency to immorality is greatly checked by 
for it makes this kind of tind still firmer than the har- | agre eable and useful means of occupation. The vil- 
row does. But if the land rises in clods, which the}lage garden is frequently the retreat of the occupier, 
harrow does not reduce, rolling is very proper; for it} in as summer evenings, after the labors of the day, 
smooths the surface, and breaks the « slods, more efiec- | where he agreeably employs himself, in w atching ove M 
tually than harrowing. |the progress of his crops, and the success of his exer- 


] 


When the land is ligh' and spongy, the rolter | tions. 
should always be applied after seed is sown ; for it is} In those manufacturing villages, or small towns 
scarcely possible to make this land too firm. | where a number of inhabitants have gardens, a taste 

It was observed, that, to destroy rooi-weeds, land | for keeping them in good order is prevalent, and few 
should be made rough, and ri tised in as |; ee S nespee as} instances of dissipation occur, In such gardens, not 
possible ; and that it should be al lowe d to lie for some | only aromatic herbs and medicinal plants, are cul- 
time in that situation. Rolling afier this is of great | tivated but flowers of various sorts are raised, as car- 
tse; for, wiihgut it, if the weather continues dry, it! nations, pinks, auricula, polyanthus, &c. by the sale 
will not be possible to make the land fit for rece iving | of which some money is obtained. The Florist So- 
another plouging. | cie ty at Patel ley in Scotl: ind, is a sufficient proof of the 

If the land be soft below, and some hard clods upon advantage to be derived from directing the attention of 
the surface, which the harrow does not break, rolling | manufac turers in such innocent pursuits. The rear- 
may be used with some advantage : for, besides smooth | ing of beautiful flowers is found to improve their taste 
ing the surface, it will bruise some of the clods; and | for manufacturing elegant — of fancy muslin ; 
such of them as are piessed down, will be dissolved! while the florists of Paise lv have long been remarked 
by the natural fermentation of the soil, if in ¢ rod | f for the peacefulness of their dispositions and the so- 
heart. biiety of their manners. 

Sometimes in sti? Jand, ploughed dry, afier a former ’ 
wet ploughing, or when, by any accident, it has been 
much trod upon, the wh ie rises in hard clods, which 


e harrows cannot br s, 80 as to covei he seed, } > ter - , > ° 
th : eak, “eelegeas I | Art. XCIV.—Exctraordinary Long Wookd Sheep, 


this case, rolling is of great use. It bruises some of phe : . , 
orate + ; “ | of the Pure Blood, of the New Leicester or Bake- 
the clods ; and, when tollowed by the break-harrow, | 
; ’ well Breed. 


these clods aie raised up and broken. Though rolling 
should do no service but smooth the surface, yet, on} Having witnessed so interesting a sight, through the 


e, yet, 
that account, it should be practised. For when the| friendly communication of John Warren, Esq. an 
surface is smooth, the corn may be cut down more | English gentleman, lately arrived in America, we 
expeditiously than when it isrough and uneven. When} have much pleasure in stating the following for the 
grass-seeds are sown for hay, itis absolutely necessary | information of our agricultural friends, and of the 
to smooth the surface: the roller is most proper for | careful breeders also, and graziers of sheep in par- 
this. Some use it before, and some afier sowing. | ticular. 
When it is used belore sowing, the seed is more| ‘lue above named superior sheep, are just arrived 
equally scattered. jin this city, from England, on board the packet ship 
Grass-seeds must be sown in such a manner, as to} Great Britain, Capt. French, whose enterprising and 
lie near the surface; otherwise they will not vegetate. | becoming genius has induced him to make a purchase 
The making the land firm by rolling is therefore an|of one of the tups, or rams; for the captain we are 
advantage, as, by it, the sap is better preserved; and told, is an excellent cultivator, or Ploughman on land, 
this dees not so muchidamage to grass as to corn, fur jas well as on the salt and briny deep. Mr. Stockdale, 
several kinds of it are commonly better forragers. | of Kendall, the gentleman to whom these excellens 
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animals belong, is from the county of Westmoreland, | past year, according to the most accurate estimate 
and is just arrived with them, with the praiseworthy | waich the committee have been able to make, in a ra- 
intention of locating on some of the rich soils of, tio of from one-half to two-thirds; that forty-nine 
America: and thus, by following the judicious steps habitual drunkards have died during the year; forty- 
of ‘his countryman, Mr. John Barney, near Phila-| three have been hopefully reformed, so that the num- 
deJphia, (See his excellent letier on the subject in our ber of drunkards in this county would have been di- 
April number,) he will be amply repaid, for all his minished ninety-two, if none had been drawn into the 
out-fit and exertions. ranks from the class of temperate drinkers ; that thirty- 
Our Readers will be somewhat surprised, peradven- | three retailers have abandoned the traffic ; and that 
ture, when we state to them, that the above stock are | siz hundred and forty-four farmers have performed 
superior to any thing of the kind, ever yet introduced | their usual labour without the use of ardent spirits !”* 
into America. Our friend Mr. Warren ofiered one; The following is from that of Ulster County. 
hundred dollars for one of the “ gimmers,” or year-| ‘‘ The temperance society of New-Paltz was formed 
ling ewe sheep ; yet, he was unable to become a pur-| on the 30th of June last, on the principle of total ab- 
chaser even at that high price. The owner (Mr./|stinence. About fifty gave their names to the pledge 
Stockdale) declaring, that the stock were worth dou-|at the time, and the number has since increased to 
ble that amount to him, to breed from, as a ‘‘ stock- | about eighty, 
master,” or breeder of sheep. We trust that many “ The season of harvesting occurring soon after the 
ef our readers will have the pleasure of witnessing the | formation of the society, several farmers commenced 
good effects of the increasing progeny of this superior | the work of getting in their harvest without affording 
breed of sheep throughout the United States in the | their hands ardeni spirits, who had always before prac 
course of a few years. |ticed giving it. No difficulty was experienced: cheer- 
To the curieus we beg to add that we have been! fulness, peace and harmony was the result with all in 
favoured by Mr. Stockdale, with specimens of the su- | their employ. Not one instance of a failure to pro- 
perior quality ef the wool of this breed of sheep, viz. | cure hands occurred, The conviction is firmly fixed 
that plucked from the fleece of the tup, (ram) or male | even upon some who before were wavering, that hands, 
sheep, measuring the extraordinary length of fourteen | and the best of hands, may be had on the temperance 
inches ; and that from the gimmer or ewe sheep, ten| principle. Upou this topic your committee would not 
inches in length. dwell: the experiment is no longer doubtful. Facts 
These specimens may be seen at 50 Broadway. | innumerable are before the public, to prove that it is 
J. F. | entirely unnecessary to furnish liquor in order to pro- 
cure mechanics o1 laborers. A farmer jn thig town, 
of extensive operations, declared that he could not 
only obtain plenty, but the very best of hands without 
— . liquor—and remarked, that the end will be, that tem- 
Arr. XC\ -—Second Annual Report of the New- tl men will have the best of hands ts their em- 
York State Soci¢ ty for the Promotion of Tempe- ploy, (for a sober man would rather work for such 
rance. Albany, 1831. | men) while those who deal] out liqtor will have to take 
‘up with drunkards, We have not heard of a solitary 
case among us, and there are numbers who adopted 
the temperance plan the last season, where the expe- 
riment has been tried to abolish the use of liquor, that 


aE 


In looking at the aspect of our country, there was, 
some cighteen months ago, no feature particularly dis- 
gusting, nothing that appeared asa national calamity, 
but that of the liquid lava belching forth in every sec- 
tion, consuming the bowels, corrupting the heart, and | has failed: on the other hand, all are pleased with the 
destroying the intellect of our countrymen. Ata pe-|zesult The cause has now taken hold, and we trust 
riod when this destroyer had assumed the nature of a/that one farmer after another will come into the meas- 
demoniac, and had spread himsei: over the whole ex- | ure, until the article of ardent spirits will go into entire 
tent of our country, and was about settling down as a/ disuse, except when presented by the physician. 
vast and frightful incubus, some patriotic spirits, Kin- | *«* Numerous facts might be adduced to show that there 
dreds to those of Washington and his comrades, rose in| has of late been a great diminution in the consumption 
“+ times that tried men’s souls,” commenced a warfare, | of ardent spirits in this vicinity, alihough much, very 
in which seven years strugglings and victories will} much, yet remains to be accomplished. <A few facts, 
achieve a complete and “glorious independence.” | within the knowledge of the commitiee, will be pre- 

They have sent forth and stationed their recruiting | sented to illustrate the subject. 
parties in every part of the land, calling upon the} ‘ Twenty-one farmers have got in their harvest the 
hardy yeomanry in particular, to enlist under the ban-| fast season without liquor, all of whom, but with three 
ners of freedom. It is expected that every friend of| or four exceptions, used it the previous season. One 
his country will, immediately, not only join the stand- | person, who used five gallons the previous harvest, and 
ard of his countrymen, but strive either to take as pri- only half a gallon the last, not partaking himself, is 
soner or, induce to desert, every red coat that has a| now one of our members. ‘wo families reduced the 
footing in the land. | use of it to three-fourths the last harvest, one of which 

As specimens of the spirit excited among farmers, | became so in love with our principles as to unite with 
we give the following from the Report of Monroc|us, A person who, when the society was organized, 
County. | said he never could become a member until his mind 

‘‘From these reports it appears that there are in| should greatly alter, has now joined us. An old inha- 
this country 2,838 persons b have given the pledge | bitant, who has been engaged in distilling it, declares 
of entire abstinence, being an increase of more than | that he knpws farmers in this place who formerly con- 
2,200 since the last annual meeting ; that the quantity | sumed a barrel of whiskey during the season of har- 
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of ardent spirits consumed, has diminished during the | vest, that have not consumed four gallons the last har- 
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vest. A merchant states that he did not sell, the last | are 644 farmers, who have taken this course to in- 
season of harvesting, a barrel of liquor where he for-| crease their wealth, and to preserve their own and 
merly sold a hogshcad, and intimates, we understand, | their neighbours’ morals."’ 

his disposition to relinquish the traffic in it altogether. | 
An old inn-keeper, who has kept a public house in| —— 

this town about forty years, states, that if any person | por, ECV1—VDWieter Buiter. and Bhat Bind 
had told him a year ago that such a change would take — : Caitle : 

place in persons resorting to his house, as he has al-| ‘edi ; ae 
ready witnessed, he would have pronounced it incre; | In this or the succceding number of the New-York 
dible. He declares that he does not now sell a gill of F armer, we ‘hope to furnish our readers with an ace 
liquor in his house where he formerly sold a quart. | count of an important unprovement in the production 
Such facts speak for themselves. One store, con-| Of cream. In the mean time we give the following 
nected with an extensive manufacturing establishment, | {om the N. E. Farmer. 2G , 
on which thirty families rely for supplies, besides an} |. Mr. Eprror—Much has been said in the N. E, 
extensive neighbouring custom, discontinued the sale of | Farmer about freezing the milk to obtain cream for 
ardent spirits previous to the formation of this society, butter. My objections we this practice are, the butter 
which has had a very happy influence on the neigh- | 5° made is inclining to be white, will not sell well, and 
bourhood: for although the discontinuance at this; 'S crumbly and will not cut handsomely. Besides, I 
store caused other small ones to spring up, expressly | think the flavor hardly equal to that made in the me- 
for the sale of ‘it, it is observed that they are visited | thod we have pursued. US 5. 

by the determined, persevering drinkers only, while Our object,has been to keep the milk in a tempera- 
many respectable families who had formerly obtained | ture always above the freezing point—say, not lower 
it from habit, while it was to be got with so much fa- | than 40 or 45 degrees. 4 
cility, when obtaining more necessary articles, readily | T he method which we have practised, and which I 
done without it when it was beyond their reach in | think best for winter, was recommended to me by the 


their ordinary course} of dealing. Your committee | 8'¢! friend to agricultural , improvement, Caries 
Vauauan, Esq. as followed in the counties of Somer- 


would from this fact, warn store-keepers of their | 

AB “ : + |set and Devon, England. The milk j »diatel 
dreadful responsibility. The argument will not avail, ;|5®* @"¢ *’© » Sea + 1K immediately 
that if they do not supply it, others will; for every | after it Is taken from the cow, 1S put in a copper or 
one that discontinues the sale will lessen the evil—| brass vessel, of a size according to the quantity of the 
there will be more or less of their customers that will: milk, care being taken that it is not more than eight or 
diminish the quantity, or defer getting it by the very | t¢” inches in depth, and gradually brought to within 2 





circumstance of their (liscontinuing.” or 3 degrees of boiling heat, when it is permitted slow- 
The next paragraphs are from the concluding re-|'y to cool. In the course of five or six hours, the 
marks of the Report of the State Society. | most of the cream rises in a beautiful thick sheet, and 


“ Reduced consumption of ardent spirits. It is not)! 8° solid that it may be cut with a Knife in almost any 
easy to ascertain how far the use of spirits in this state} fo1m. It comes to butter almost immediately, never 
has been diminished within the last four er five years ;} Ted’ring more than five minutes’ churning. The 
from the general tenor of the county reports, ihe com- | butter is of fine quality, being of good color and flavor. 
miitoe think that they are warranted in stating, that not} Phe practice also saves labour and cold fingers. We 
one half of the quantity of spirits is now drank in this! }@V@ this way had no butter that was not as high co- 
state that there was before the temperance reformation | lared as what I send y ou. But perhaps the high color 
began. The astonishing fact was discovered at the | ™°Y be owing considerably to the extra richness of 
proper department in the city of Washington, when | the milk, and this quality of the milk is wholly attri- 
both foreign and domestic spirits were taxed, that the , butuble to the cows. My stock consists of the Short 
whole quantity of spirits drank annually in the United | Horn breed in the fblood of Calebs, Denton, and 
States, was equal to five gallons fur every individual | 44olderness, the Herefordshire in the blood of Sin 
in our whole population. But for the temperance re- | Isaac, the Bakewell, and that excellent, though 
formation, therefore, the people of this state would | Udefined breed introduced here from England by 
probably be drinking now about ten millions of gallons} Cuartes Vaucnan, Esq, and the best selected native. 
of spirits annually; and, if they now drink but half; I am aware that much contrariety of Opinion exists 
this quantity of liquid fire, then the temperance re-| as to the properties and relative value of the different 
formation should be credited with saving to the state | breeds of cattle, and my intentions have been, and 
not less, certainly, than, $2,000,000 a year—and with | still are, to go through with a series of fair experiments 
@ saving to the consumer, who pays one, tivo and even jon the subject, 
three hundred per cent profit on much he buys, of not} So far as several years’ observation and one years’ 
Jess than four or five millions of dollars a year. But} experience will enable me to judge, I am inclined to 
our greatest gains from the temperance refurmation| think the improved imported races (the Short horas, 
are not to be estimated in dollars. They are mani-! particularly ,) the most prefitable,—that is taking them 
fest in our improved morals, and in the fresh vigour | for all purposes. {do not know that they will give 
which is infused into every branch of industry. They | any more milk than tne ‘ natives,’ but it is, I believe, 
are manifest in the unexampled prosperity which per- | generally of a better quality, and they certainly keep 
yvades our state, and which all candid observers agree | in much better order on the same food. They are 
in ascribing so largely to the arrest of the desolating | also put together more on mechanical principles, are 


tide of intemperance. | stronger, and have better constitutions. 1 would re- 
“Farmers. A great number of farmers in almost! commend to every farmer to give them a fair trial. 
every county in the state, have abandoned the use of Yours with respect, Sanporp Howarp. 


ardent spirits. In the county of Monroe alone there’ Hallowell, April 18, 1831. 
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Art. XCVII.—An Essay on the Practicability of 
Cultivating the Honcy Bee in Maritime Towns and 
Cities, as a source of Domestic Economy and 
Profit. ByJ.V.C.Smiru, M.D. Boston, Per- 
kins and Marvin; New York, J Leavitt. 18 mo. 
pages 106. 

This little work has just issued from the Boston 
press. After adverting to the fact that bees often go 
to very considerable distances in quest of their necta- 
ry the writer remarks, ‘that in cities, provided there 
were no flowerets for them to visit, they would go in 
search of them in the environs. But all cities have 
gardens, and some of them are of such extent, in Bos- 
ton, particularly, that, unaided by the millions of flow- 
ers, flourishing under every window, or springing up 
on the borders of the beautiful common, in my opin- 
ion, they would sustain, alone, a large number of hives. 
Again, there are an immense number of trees, in all 
cities, by the public walks, and in the grounds of all 
valuable estates, and in sufficient abundance too, to 
sustain, without cultivated gardens, hives enough to 
supply a portion of the population with a moderate 
quantity of honey 

‘‘But when the trees exhaling sweet dews, the 
shrubbery, the flower gardens and the thousands of 
flower pots, yielding a rich perfume, are taken into 
consideration, it must be evident, that the paved city 
offers no objections to the successful and profitable 
cultivation of the honey-bee. If any demonstration is 
required, it need only be said that I have repeatedly 
exhibited aglass hive, containing over one hundred 
pounds, which was made in the heart of Boston, in a 
few summer weeks. 

“Were it only for the gratification arising from the 
inspection of such a wonder-working insect, the man 
of leisure would be amply compensated for the atten- 
tion he might bestow on a hive, as a curiosity, had he 
no higher motive. Their untiring industry would 
constantly admonish the indolent, that by “industry 
we thrive,” and perhaps, prompt some to make exer- 
tion, if in nothing else, in raising bees,—as there is al- 
ways a prospect of gain, independent of their own per- 
sonal labor. 

* Again, in large commercial towns, there are men 
of overgrown fortunes, who, on retiring from the active 
business of life, with the expectation of enjoying the 
the remnant of their days, find themselves unexpec- 
tedly disappointed in every attempt to be happy: the 
secret of their misery is this,x—an idle man is always 
miserable. To such gentlemen, I would strongly urge 
the culture of the bee.—If they were not fond of the 
product, give it to the poor:—if they were not phi- 
ivsophers, they would insensibly, as apiarians, find 
themselves studying the great volume of nature, whose 
fair page has never before arrested their attention ;— 
and if any one should have the misfortune to bea 
skeptic or even tinctured with infidelity, his contem- 
plations, on the habits and economy of the litde honey 
bee, would, at once, settle all his doubts. 

“« Another inducement for engaging in the cultiva- 
tion of bees, in cities, arises from the consideration of 
the fact, that an ample return is speedily made for any 
moderate expenditure of money, in a most excellent, 
wholesome kind of food, at a rate, so much below an 
ordinary market price, as to make it an object, even 
with the rich. 

“To the middling classes of cities,—the truly labo- 
rious, who might, and who eqn attend to the raising 


of honey, without at all interfering with their ordinary 
business, this would, inthe end, were it not a source 
of profit, be, at least, an easy mode of procuring a lux- 
ury. 1 am perfectly convinced that the laboring man 
can supply his family with rich, pure virgin honey, 
through the year, at less than one cent a pound, after 
he has sold enough to pay the first cost of his apiary- 
floncy is a substitute for butter, in some parts of ori- 
ental countries ; and in this, were it afforded at a rate 
so modefate, that the poor,—that peculiar class of poor 
indigenous to cities, could afford to purchase, it would 
be a wholesome, useful substitute for butter, a part of 
the time, and all its seasons, prove a very valuable ar- 
ticle in household economy. And lastly, if there were 
ever a surplus, in any family, it would have a ready 
sale. 

** By some sad misapprehension, there is an impres¢ 
sion abroad, that a profitable cultivation of bees, can 
only be undertaken in the country. One would sup- 
pose, in travelling through New England, that they 
were wholly unknown, in a great proportion of the 
large farming towns. Occasionally the eye discovers 
a miserable, poverty-stricken beo-shed, nailed to the 
gloomy side of some old barn,—tolerated, it would 
seem, by the farmer, as an hereditary appendage to 
his land, but he is apparently unconscious of the bee’s 
renowned character for patient, profitable labor, even 
in the service of an unfeeling master. It matters not, 
whether the flowers from which the bee sips its honey, 
be at the foot of the hive, or in a neighboring village ; 
wherever they thrive best, there the bee wends its way, 
with unfailing success. Wild bees, whose home is a 
hollow limb, in the thickest of the forest, remote from 
cultivated fields, fill up, in process of time, the whole 
cylinder of atree. The accomplishment of this task, 
the more surprising, when it is recollected that few or 
no flowers are growing near, evidences the exceedingly 
persevering character of the creature under considera- 
tion, Enough has been said, though more arguments 
are still in reservation, when required, to convince 
those who may still have doubts, of the practicability 
of raising honey in great abundance, in the very heart 
of our principal cities. 

Method of beginning an Apiary in town. 

“Tn the vicinity of Boston, hives, of the ordinary 
kind, without regard to the quantity of honey they may 
contain, or the number of bees constituting the swarm, 
are sold for eight, nine and ten dollars. The price, 
with some, appears to be regulated by the size of the 
wooden box, containing the bees. This, however, is 
bad fur the buyer, as the tremendous box may contain 
only a sickly, impoverished, half starved commuaity, 
which, instead of supplying the purchaser’s wants, or 
answering his expectations, will be a souree of anxiety 
and vexation. I have been imposed upon in this way, 
myself, and therefore caution others against a similar 
imposition. A board hive, some fifteen or eighteen 
inches square, by six in depth, independent of the top 
and floor-board, containing bees that appear lively, 
pour out in active abundance, when irritated, and 
weighing in the whole, from thirty-five to forty pound, 
promises very well. 

“ The reader must understand, that this weight has 
reference to the early spring. It shows that enough 
of the old stock of honey remains, to sustain the in- 
mates till the foraging season commences. Six, ten, 
and at farthest, twenty pounds of honey will feed a 





large swarm through the wmter. The consumptiof ot 
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honey depends, i in the first place, o on ow size of the | great preci aution is necessary, or it will be upset. ‘Jn 
swarm, and in the second, on the temperature of the|a spring carriage, carefully ‘driven, bees may be con- 
weather. Several experiments, corroborated by the | veyed long j journies over the country, Sue h handles 
testimony of writers, shows that there are from 12,000 | are so serviceable, in the course of man: iging an apiary, 
to 20,000 working bees, or females, and from 1,500 to} that no hive should be without them. Instead of 
2,000 drones, or males, in a thrifty hive ; the number, | closing the door-way, when moving hives, with a 
after all, depending of course, on the magnitude of the block, it should only be covered with coarse gauze or 
box in which they are contained. Dr. Bevan a late| wire cloth that a free circulation be not impeded, 
writer on the bee, makes a similar estimate. Hives,| The heat of a middling sized hive, if closed, is such, 
purchased to begin a town establisment, will be found | that the bees cannot live but a few hours. All insects, 
ill-shapen, rough, unfinished and inconvenient, but it is | in proportion to the magnitude of their bodies, have 
best to tolerate one of them one year, for the sake of| peculiar and striking deve ‘lopement of the respiratory 
new swarms the following season, when the parent hive | | organs; on this depends their surprising strengsh, and 
may be dispensed with, and the new bees lodged in! power of flying through the air, whilst sustaining a 
such habitations as will answer the end in view. If, | body equal in weight to their own. Beside, the ex- 
however, the purchaser i is adroit and f2arless, he may | halation from their bodies, is copious, forming drops of 
at once drive his bees into a hive, of that peculiar con- | fluid in autumn and spring, coursing down the sides of 
struction, hereafter to be desc ribed, from which he can,|the floor. If the highways between the layers of 
with impunity, take for his table, the proceeds of their} comb are obstructed, as is sometimes the c: ise, with 
labors. | multitudes of inactive bees, the fluid mixes and dilutes 
“Sometimes the attempt, by an unskilful operator, | the honey and sweeps off ‘whole phalanxes of bees by 
to shift a swarm from an old toa new hive, produces | drowning. 
such excitement and disorder, that they either at once We very cheerfully recommend this little volume 
abandon the new habitation, or become so discouraged | to our readers. It contains a good deal of valuable 
and weakened as to be wholly unprofitable the first} and interesting information on the bee—beautiful cuts 


year. of ornamental bee-houses, and of those most approved, 
“* The proper time for moving hives from the coun- | for the profitable management of the bee. 
try to the town, or from one village to another, is early} The following valuable information is contained in 


in the spring,—ihough, through all the winter months, | a letter from P. N. O’Barnum of Versailles, Ky. to 
when the bees are in that peculiar condition bordering | John Prince, Esq. of Mass, and published in the N. E. 
on torpidity, which prevents them from resenting un-| Farmer. We take great pleasure in circulating it, 
usual commotion, the best opportunities are presented. | and hope no person will, afier reading it, continue the 
If necessary, in consequence of sudden fires in tho} barbarous practice of killing these useful and industri- 
vicinity, they can be moved in the heat of sammer to| ous insects in procuring the honey. 
other localities, if the precaution is gaken to draw a} My Dear Sir—Your frtendly letter of October last 
sheet or close sack over the hive, in sucha manner | was fo1 ~warded to me at this place, but did not reach 
that none can escape. The observation is worth re- | this until my departure for the southern counties ; con- 
membering, as circumstances, very frequently perhaps, | sequently this is the first opportunity I have had, and 
may compel the owne: to move, unexpectedly, his; must plead my excuse for not attending to your re- 
hives at a moment’s warning. A canvass case, made | quest sooner: and now I have to regret that my friend 
with reference to contingencies, would be particularly | Doct. Parker has not furnished me with all the in- 
serviceable. If one bee makes its exit, others soon! formation I require, concerning the management of 
contrive to follow, and nothing can withstand their} Bees; but he has kindly afforded me an opportunity 
combined attacks, when maddened to desperation.— | of examining his Bee-house, and if I possessed the 
Should any of them get between the hive and sack, no| power of description you should ceriainly have it, in- 
danger will ensue, as they become quiet as soon the) telligibly. This much is certain, that he has in the 
hive is at rest, Proper care should be had toa free/garret a great number of bees. He thinks about 40 
ventilation while moving, as they cannot survive long | swarms at this time, all proceedi ing from one hive, put 
without pure, fresh air. ithere about 10 years ago. He placed the hive near 
“ Another excellent plan of moving hives safely, | the brick wall or end of his garret leaving an aperture, 
from the country, or from place to place in the door | or small hole in the wall, through which the bees pass- 
yard, consists in having trunk handles screwed to the|ed out and in. A tight room was then made for them, 
sides, with which they can be safely carried by two| such as may be made in the end of any house, leaving 
men, without the least motion that would disiurb the|a door, which may be locked or bolted. The room 
bees. |must be tight, admitting neither air or light, or very 
** Families in cities are frequently changing their | little of either. A large box was then put into this 
residences,—but this is no objection to keeping bees, | room, say 8 by 4 feet, one half sawed in two, with 
as they may be moved at evening to any other part of| small hinges on it, and fastened at the bottom by a 
the town, where, on the following morning they will | | bolt or lock, for the convenience of raising up and 
begin the labors of the day as though no change of| getting the honey whenever you may want it. The 
place had been affected. In France, hives are car-| hive being placed on the box, and the latter having 5 
ried over the country on spring carriages, for pastur-| or 6 holes bored in it by a small auger—as soon as 
age. Through the day, the waggon is at rest, but/the bees have filled the hive, they go down into the 
muves onward from place to place in the night. The | box, and never swarm until they have completely filled 
same thing is done in Egypt, where immense pumbers | it. But you must have room enough in yous house to 
of swarms are kept in boats, which are floated in the keep them always at work. And this you may do by 
night, up the river Nile,—resting in the day-time. | adding box to box; and they will even then procecd 
“Tn case the hive is set in a broad clothes-basket, | to deposit the comb on the rafters of the house. 
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Doct. Parker told me the other day, that he could 
now take from 50 to 100 wt. of honey comb without 
disturbing, or even seeing a bee.—We have also a Bee- 
house ia the yard; 3 sides planked up, as other houses 
are; we have framed a box the whole length, say 14 


feet ; this box is 18 inches wide and about 12 deep, with | 


woles bored all along the top, over which the hives are 
placed—the front of the box is full of holes for the 
egress and ingress of the bees—they directly go up 
through the box into the hives, fill them and then go 
to work in the large box, so that you may take the 
hive off as soon as filled and place another there, so 
that there is no necessity of killing a bee.—You can 
fisten the hives on the box, by running a bar of iron 
or wood through each en] of the house and puiting a 
lock on it, so as to prevent robbery.—The lock is 
piaced in the end of the bar, outside of the house. 
We have several other plans, or methods of raising 
bees in this neighborhood—such as small brick build- 
ings, and putting the hives in them, leaving hoies in 
the wall for them te go out and in at, having a door in 
the back or front, as you please. We also have the 
hives placed in the top of the porticos or porches 
boring small holes in the plank for them to go through. 
In truth, there can be no difficulty in having plenty of 
honey, if we devote any time to making a house for 
the bees. 
I am, &c. &c. P. N. O‘ Barnum. 


[ We congratulate the public, and especially the in- 
habitanis of New York and its vicinity, that a skilful 
professor of the Veterinary Art, Mr Grice, is located 
in our City, with the highest recommendations of the 
most eminent medical men, both in England and 
America. ] 

[For the New-York Farmer. ] 

Art. XCVilI.—Cruelty, to that noble animal,—the 
Horse. By Cuarves Grice, Veterinary Surgeon, 
corner of Broadway and Pearl-Street, New York. 
The Horse, commonly lives to the age of 20 or 25 

years, but from the cruelty of man, and art misappli- 
ed, his days are very much diminished, by the early 
application of over exertion and the unremitting con- 
tinuance of it. His race is frequently begun beiore he 
is 3 years old—In the Brake, Lunge or Riding school 
at 4 years—At 5 and 6—his utmost speed is exerted 
in the summer, on the troéting course, as a hackney, 
against time—and in the winter, slipping and sliding 
about before a sleigh, when forced without feeling or 
fear, by an inhuman driver—At 7—he is either blind, 
foundered, or spavined—At 8—he gallantly shines in 
a stage coach, mail stage, or Broadway Omnibus— 
At 9—he isseen to falter and stumble before the oyster 
or clam cart—At 10—completely worn out with dis- 
ease and inanition—And lastly, he falls a victim to 
the instrument of the Veterinary Surgeon, and his rup- 
tured old age gains him an honorable exit, at the Cor- 
poration Dock !! 


Art. XC1X.—Smut in Wheat—Answer to N. W.T. 
By an O_p Farmer. ‘To the Editor of the New- 
York Farmer. 

Sir.—In reply to your correspondent, N. W. T. of 


beg leave to state a few particulars on the subject of 
his inquiries, relative to ‘the Weavel and Smut in 
Wheat.” 

Your correspondent states that “two persons bought 
seed Wheat of me, in which there had been some smut. 
In the crop of one, there was a great deal of smut, 
| that of the other was free from it. Was this difference 
owing to the soil? An answer to these inquiries 
would be exceptable.” 

To the latter inquiry, ‘was this difference owing to 
the soil?” I beg to inform him, and your readers, that 
I have never known it the case in a single instance, 
and from many years of practical experience I am en- 
abled to assert that when seed wheat is perfectly free 
from disease, and prepared in a proper manner, pre- 
viously to its being sown or drilled ; that the soil, of 
whatever nature, or however great the distance, will 
not produce smutty wheat. The following narrative, 
may serve to illustrate the fact. 

A neighbor of mine, having purchased some very 
excellent seed wheat, the same was delivered in the 
farmer’s bags of whom he had bought the wheat, with 
a promise that he, the purchaser, would return the 
bags, immediately the grain was sown or deposited by 
the drill. My neighbor complied with this request, 
and having drilled about half the quantity, from those 
bags in which he had received the wheat ; he took the 
opportunity on the following day, which day had been 
very wet and unfavorable for drilling the remainder, 
to empty those bags, in order they might be returned, 
agreeably to the proposed bargain. Thus, was this 
excellently clean, and till then, unadulterated seed 
wheat, put into his (the purchaser’s) own bags, which 
before had contained some very foul and diseased 
| smutty wheat, as he together with his farm servants ac- 
| knowledged the fact. On the third day the remain- 
| der of the wheat, was drilled on the same soil, and in 
| the same field, but not from the clean bags of the sel- 
ler of the seed wheat! 

Now Sir, mark the result at harvest; the clean seed 
| Wheat which had been emptied into the farmer’s own 
filthy smutty bags, produced about one twentieth part 
of smutty ears ; whereas, from the former day’s drilling, 
not a single ear of smutty wheat would be found! 

Hence the infectious disease, not only in the Ani- 
mal, but, also in the Vegetable world. 

Should you consider theforegoing, deserving a corner 
in your interesting and truly useful publication, I may 
be induced to continue my correspondence on the sub- 
ject, of destroying the insect called the Weavel. 

Yours respecifully 
State of N. Y. May 1831. An OLD Farner. 





Arr. C.—Our Neighborhood, or Letters on Horti- 
culture and Natural Phenomena; interspersed with 
Opinions on Domestic and Moral Economy. New- 
York. E. Bliss. 1831. 12 mo. p. 332. 

This work is from the pen of Mrs. Griffith, of 
Carlieshope, who has in former pages of the Farmer, 
been respectfully noticed as ‘a patriotic lady of New 
Jersey.” The work has been written, as stated in the 
preface, with the ‘ hope of exciting a love of herticul- 
ture and of rural pursuits, which comprehend in their 
range a taste for natural science.” 

The first thing, of course, that arrested our attention, 
after reading the title page, was the dedication to the 





Newark New Jersey, in your last months Farmer, I 
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two Horticultural Societies—that of Massachusetts, 
and that of Pennsylvania; leaving out the one which 
is immediately in ‘‘ our neighbourhood.” This omis- 
sion, we presume, must be attributed to the report of 
the committee of the New-York Horticultural Society, 
(page’119 vol. 3.) on Mrs. G.’s premium for destroying 
insects. On the supposition that this is the true cause 
of the omission, our only object in noticing it, is to 
embrace the occasion to make some remarks on that 
liberal spirit which should ever accompany the ‘ love 
of horticulture and of rural pursuits.’ 

The admiration of plants being common to the 
whole race of our fellow creatures, their abundance 
and quality being the principal sustenance of the ria- 
tions of the earth, and the cultivation and love of them 
being congenial to our nature,it is expected that all who 
enter the portals of Flora and Pomona will leave be- 
hind them those feelings that are apt, in other pursuits, 
to agitate the breasts of men, and consider themselves 
as dedicated to the charms of nature, and to trutli, 
which is reflected to our mental vision as gently as 
falis the dew on flowers. No themes of politics or 
religion that are not as genera!ly assented to as aré 
the products of the vegetable kingdom adapted to the 
wants of man, can with the least propriety become the 
subjects of discussion. It is not incongruous but 
perfectly consistent and harmonious, to see those en- 
gaged in opposite party strifes, to walk arm and arm 
amidst the parterres, and those who worship at diffe- 
rent altars, to recline under the same bower and pluck 
fruit from the samo branch. All the improvements 
made, and all the kpowledge acquired, being designed, 
like plants, to be spread over the whole face of the 
earth, discussions should be open and frank, and inter- 
change of thought free and unreserved. All propo- 
sitions, and7all exertions for the improvement of horti- 
culture, imply a patriotic spirit of the widest and most 
liberal kind, and should be met by one in all respects 
congenial. There will be without doubt difference 
of opinion, but the pursuit forbids a collision of feeling 
or of passion. 

To the premium proposed by, or eminating from 
Mrs. Griffith, the New-York Horticultural Society 
paid respectful attention, and treated the subject with 
a proper spirit. The committee appointed did not 
coincide with Mrs. G. and considered the object ra- 
ther of an Utopian nature. To a liberal mind there is 
nothing in this that would excite any other feelings 
than a desire to diffuse more light on the subject, and 
thus harmonize opinions. As the dedication now 
is, the dignity and amiableness of the authoress appear 
to as much disadvantage as does the person of a ma- 
jestic and beautiful lady viewed through a medium 
that both diminishes and distorts the object. The 
work should have been unebjectionable in its topics, 


selas. 


—a small, tight-bunched grape. 


side of which is woolly. 


considerably retarded the general cultivation of a taste 
for natural science. There exists far and wide, a 
vague impression in the minds of good and scrupulous 
people, that most works on natural history contain 
doctrines that more or less directly militate against 
their religious sentiments: hence the distaste for the 
study itself; but happily for the present age, the be- 
lief is rapidly gaining ground; that the Philosophy of 
nature the more it is understood the more it harmo- 
nizes with the highest good and destiny of man. Let 
this impression universally spread; let our works on 
horticulture give to all our neighbors a cheervul invi- 
tation to our bowers, where they can see and study the 
varied productions of the bountiful earth—an emblem 
of the Creator’s goodness, ; Icet every parent in pre- 
senting to his children a book on horticulture, be ena- 
bled to say, here is nature displayed. We apprehend 
that it does not belong to us to point out wherein her 
arguments in support of the “ immoral tendency” of 
ladies taking part in the support of missionaries, are 
futile and falacious, for then we should be entering on 
sectarian ground. There are other more appropriate 
publications for the agitation and settlement of this 
subject. If the book in all its parts, becomes the fa- 
vorite of our horticultural societies, as it otherwise 
should and might have been, it will withdraw influ- 
ence five times greater than that which it will add. 

Mrs. G. has in such a masterly and pleasing manner, 
combined with fictitious narration, so many valuable 
hints on farting and gardening, that no lady or gen- 
tleman who has a taste for reading, will find it either 
tedious or valueless ; but on the contrary very amusing 
and useful. We shall now give some extracts from 
the work, 

In the following paragraphs we think the authoress, 
(who by the by, figures in the book as one of those 
cleverest of mortals—a batchelor,) has made “ short 
cuts to the forbidden line” of female modesty, in her 
compliment to all those who have written on the vine. 

** What volumes have been written on the subject 
of the vine !—and yet we are no nearer the true mode 
of raising grapes than we were before a line was writ- 
ten. There are certain things, about which there can 
be no mistake. Give a cabbage a good deep soil, 
and it will never disappoint us; do what we will with 
a grape-vine, it is subject to so many casualties, that 
we can only expect a crop once in six years. EF find 
that in the middle states the grapes which succeed 
best are the yellow, amber-coloured, or golden chas- 
It may be known as soon as the tender leaves 
put out at the extremities, they being of a copper or 
deep fawn colour. The next best is the black cluster 
The extremities of 
the leaves are gray, or sage-coloured white, the under 
Neither of these prapes is sub- 


and the dedication to all the Horticultural Societies inj ject to mildew; but excess of heat or cold, moisture or 


the United States. 

We regret that the writer has introduced religious 
subjects of a sectarian nature. Works on ‘ hortieul- 
ture and natural phenomena’ should point out to those 
of all denominations, an altar on which they can uni- 
tedly pour out oblations, and cause a volume of uni- 
versal praise to ascend to Him who spread out the 
heavens and beautified the earth. The introduction 
of sectarian topics into works on natural history, tends 
either to array one denomination against another, or 
to create a repugnance to these studies and pursuits : 





effects which have long existed, and which have very 





dryness, very materially injures the berries. 
** Whatever the cause may be, it certainly is a fact, 
that vines do not fruit well after they are four or five 


years old, excepting in cities, or in warm, small en- 


closures. When this important truth is known by 
persons who are accustomed to solve difficulties, 
we shall learn whether it be within the compass of or- 
dinary skill to remedy the evil. What causes this 
mildew? This is a secret which is yet undiscovered. 
As far as my limited observation extends, I ascribe it 
to obstructed perspiration, and the ascent of too muclt 
of the watery particles of the sap. The malgdy makes 
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its appearauce when a few hot days have been succeed- 
ed by cold nights, or when a moist atmosphere has 
beea followed by excessive droughts. Exotic plants 
suffer very much from the changeableness of our cli- 
mate ; nay, the grapes even of our southern states are 
very materially injured when transplanted to a colder 
region. The Isabella grape, for instance, during the 
fong drought of this last summer in the middle and 
northern states, was both mildewed, and exceedingly 
sour and worthless. There is a very remarkable cir- 
umstance about grapes, which is, that a certain de- 
yeee of humidity in the atmosplicre is necessary to de- 
velope the saccharine principle. Whereas in othe 
fruits, such as apples, pears, and peaches, although a 
drought materially injures the size and aromatic flavor, 
yet there seems to be a concentration of the sugary 
juices. It would appear therefrom, that the ductile 
vessels of the vine require a certain quantity of exter- 
nal lubrication to correspond with the rapidity of the 
circulation of the sap within.” 

The following contains some truth, aud is pleasing- 
ly narrated. 
~ But the most provoking part of the whole history 
is that uo one tells the truth about grapes. I allude 
as well to those persons who raise plants tor sale, 
as to thuse who pride themselves on great horticul- 
tural knowledge, and cultivate them for pleasure. 
J am perfectly amazed at the reluctance which is felt 
DY almost every man to acknowledge that his prapes 
are mildewed. I have seen men, of the strictest 
integrity in ordinary matters, so mortified at the 
failure of a crop, that they have resorted to every 
species of prevarication te deceive. 1 went with Dr. 
Bentley one day in September, to see a neighbor 
of Mr. Grant, who has a fine grapery, and who 
prides himself upon his knowledge of the art of cul- 
ture. We went in unexpectedly, and at a back gat 
too, and there we caught our worthy friend with a 
basket on his arm filled with mildewed grapes! 

“ We were well aware ‘of his sensibilities, so we 
did not cast an eye on the basket, which he quickly 
deposited in a root house, matiering something in- 
distinctly about szthering grapes for a sick friend. 
Wotwithstanding tht nearly half a bushel had been 
cut off, enough still remained to shuw that mildew 
had been very busy there. Whenever we came to 
eve of these blighted bunches, if he could not nip it 
eff and throw it over the fence unobserved, he would 
sty, “a bunch or two slightly‘afleeted, as this is, 
does not injure the vine: 1 think myself very fortu- 
nate in having escaped so well.” And when I ob- 
served that the leaves of the vine were seriously 
injured this summer by the insect called the vine- 
fretter, he shifted the conversation by taking us to 
a favorite vine near his house, which being in its 
fourth year was in full bearing and was really beau- 
tiful. Here his pleasure was extreme, for he could 
breathe freely while we regaled on the delicious 
fruit which was a white Lisbon. ‘There was no mil- 
dew, no vine-fretter, no curculio, no rot of any kind, 
and we could admire both the beauty of the grape 
and the liberality of our host, who cut off bunch 
after bunch with greater pleasure than he abstracted 
those which were mildewed. 

“Mr. Thorn trims his grapes after the French 
mode—two buds this year, four the next, and so on. 
[ shall follow young Haywood’s mode, for this year, 
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the culture of grapes. The approved mode, here, is 
to plant the vines six feet apart cach way, if for the 
vineyard, or if for a walk, five feet is not thought to 
be too near together. One thing I was instructed in 
and that is quite essential. This is, never to put a 
grape-vine, or any plant by a post. In a few years 
the post rots and the vine or plant will be injured hy 
the process of putting in another one.” 

The following directions for charring posts appear 
deserving of attention. 

** The proper time for felling trees for posts or tim- 
ber, is in August. Whatever is thus cut should be 
left to season for a year and then taken to the saw- 
mill. When sawed in suitable pieces, each piece 
show'd be charred at the bottom just so far as it is to 
be sunk in the ground. Posts, cut and charred in this 
way, will last fur twenty years ; but unless the wood is 
cut in August, and seasoned for a year in some dry 
place, it is worse than useless to char them. It has 
been ascertained that when unseasoned timber is 
charred, the ret takes place much sooner than if left 
without charring. The timber from full grown trees 
lasts longer than that from young saplings; even the 
limb of an old white oak will be of longer duration as 
as a post, than one of the same size of a young one.” 

The construction of the barn on the writer’s farm 
cannot fail of being read with interest by farmers. 

** Luckily for you J have an immense barn made en- 
It is cegtainly one 
It stands on 
the brow of a knoll, or rather of a slope. The cella 
of the stable part of the barn is forty feet by thirty, 
and about eight feet in. height, over this cellar are the 
horses and cows’ stalls, which are arranged on each 
There is room for eight horses and 


trely of stone, with a slate roof. 
of the most complete things I ever saw. 


side of the stable. 
ten cows at present, but by a little ingenuity, and Mi 
Grant has already suggested the plan, there can be 





room made for four horses and four cows more, as the 
space ‘ip the centre is a mere waste. Each stall has 
one moveable plank at the lower end, which when 
raised, allows all the litter of the stable to be shovelled 
down to the cellar. You can easily imagine how cleay 
and wholesome a,stall can be kept in this way, and 
how much more manure is gathered by this saving 
process. Both horse and cow stables should be built 
over a cellar of this kind, that the animals may be kept 
from breathing a foul air, Many of the diseases of 
cattle proceed from the impure atmosphere of sta- 
bles.” 

** I took out of the cellar, soon after I bought the 
farm, at least one hundred wagon loads of rotted ma- 
nure. It had Jain there a long time, the owner not 
caring to disturb it. 1 shall in future take out the ma- 
nure every spring and fall. The barn, or rather that 
part of the barn which is appropriated to hay and 
grain, is of the same dimensions, with a cellar also, 
under the whole, divided from the other by a strong 
stone partition. This cellar is for calves, and wagons, 
and wood-sleds, &c. <A wide bridge, or causey, from 
the barn-door behind ‘to the level below, makes an 
easy road for ascending and descending wagons. 
Nothing can be easier than to get at the manure be- 
low, for the floor, which is of stone, is on a ling or 
level with the ground, and by backing in the wagons 
they can be easily filled. With the proposed altera- 
tions there will be room enough for all the cattle that 
we shall both want; and as the barn stand on the 





at least; and if I do not succeed, then I must give up 


division line, it will be equally coavenient.”’ 
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Her remarks on the peach show the frequency and 
extent of her observations. 

‘* In the disease called the yellows, the roots of the 
peach tree remained perfectly healthy; and in seven 
cases out of ten, when a diseased tree was removed to 
a moist soil, the trees recovered. I am convinced 
that the roots of a tree can be healthy, while the 
branches are unsound; but I never saw the body of a 
tree look healthy, and have unsound roots, The peach 
tree very soon exhausts the soil, for it abstracts nour- 
ishment from it with greater rapidity than almost any 
other tree: it would be an easy matter, therefore, to 
prolang its life, and ensure its health by furnishing it 
with a sufficiency of food, were not the fact known to us 
that too much manure is injurious, unless we ca.? sup- 
ply it abundantly with water. During what is called 
a wet season here, the peach trees revive from a very 
languid state; and were the moist summers to continue, 
this fruit tree would live to a good age. You have no 
idea of the rapid growth of a peach tree, and how 
soon, when the trees are fifteen feet apart, the roots 
meet one onother. Mr. Thorn bared the roots of two 
trees for my inspection, which were fifteen feet assun- 
der, and I saw that they had actually met. Now this 
fact proves that we do very wrong in ploughing deep 
among peach trees, for the roots are seriously injured 
by it. <A bruised root affects the health of a tree ; but 
if we cut the root with a knife, no harm ensues, unless 
we cut of too much, or too many roots. It is just the 
case with the tendon of an animal; if we wound it, we 
ofien destroy life; but if we separate it ‘entirely, the 
injury we do is only loca).” 

‘In is called for, we hope the 


In case another editio: 
i urt in reference to female 


writer will rescind that } 
agency in support of missionaries. We are of the 
opinion that the interest and spirit of horticulture re- 
quire its omission. If she is anxious to spread these 
sentiments before the public, there are‘other and more 
appropriate mediums through which she can convey 
them. Let Mrs. Griffith adhere strictly to ‘ horticulture 
and natural phenomena,’ and we augur that she will 
yise and become one of those who will long continue 


to be the pride and boast of her country. 


[For the New-York Farmer.] 
Arr. Cl.— Weevilin Wheat.— Answer to N. W. T. 


resent consideration, and 
to encourage the further researches and obsevations, of 
your correspon lent, N. W. T., 1 beg leave to recom- 
mend the perusal of the following, taken from the 
American Farmer. I would premise, however, as far 
us my expericnce and that of my father’s qualify me 
t> advance an opinion, that if wheat, on being 
threshed, is pioperly aired and kept spread thin in a 
dry place, no material injury will be effected by the 


weevil, 


Mr. Epiror,—For the 


1 
I 
‘ 

se 


An Otp Farmer. 
As early as convenient after harvest in 1825, I got 
out some wheat for present use, and put it away oa a 
plank floor in amupper room over the kitchen. During 
August, I heard mach complaint among my neighbors 
of the ravages of the weevil in their wheat, and was in- 
duced to examine my own. I found that which had 


been cleaned out much weevil eaten, while that in the 





chaff, either in the barn or stack, was much less affec- 
ted. I recollected that some, though very few, were 
to be seen when the wheat was got out. The extra- 
ordinary, and so greatly disproportionate increase of 
the fly in the cleaned wheat, set my mind at work to 
find out, if possible, the cause of that difference. 

On the 22d of August, by the use of the glass, I dis- 
covered what I had never heard of before, the eggs, or 
nits, of the grey weevil fly on many grains of wheat, 
They were generally of a pale redish color, somewhat 
brighter than the color of the wheat, though some of 
them were nearly white. These eggs were mostly 
deposited in the crease or indenture on one side of 
the grain, and adhered witha slight degree of tenacity. 
A number of these grains with eggs or nits on them, 
were selected and put away in asaucer. They were 
examined each day, but no pereeivable change until 
the 27th, when instead of the transparency which they 
had exhibited, they appeared to consist only of a coat 
or web of the thinnest conceivable texture. On pres- 
sing them they did not crack as before. On closer 
examination a number of small worms were seen, re- 
markably active, some on the grains of wheat, and some 
on the saucer. On the 29th there was scarce a nit to 
be seen in its original transparent state, so that all the 
eggs or nits on the grains which had been put in the 
saucer, had been hatched in about three days. I en- 
tertained no doubt that the little worm had proceeded 
from the egg. And from the frequent attempts which 
it appeared to make to penetrate the grain, by its as- 
siduous exertion at one spot, I was led to the opinion 
that it did actually eat its way through the bran into 
the grain. 

I was then desirous to ascertain whether the eggs or 
nits T had seen, were really those of the weevil fly. 
To this end, I confined three of those flies in a glass 
tumbler, by covering it with a book, and put several 
grains of wheat in with them. I continued to notice 
them daily, ull about the sixth day, when I found that 
two of the flies were gone, having been let out as I 
supposed by the children, and one was dead. On ex- 
amination, I found three different bunches of nits on 
the bottom of the glass, preciselygike those I had seen 
onthe wheat. By the help of the magnifying glass I 
could count them, there were upwards of twenty eges 
in each bunch, the eggs in each several bunch adhering 
together. This experiment I again repeated, with 
tLe same result, except that the number of eggs were 
fewer. 

During my attention to this subject, I became enas 
bled to pick out, almost unerringly, the grains of wheat 
that had worms, however small. I found them from 
the smallest size, scarcely larger than those I had seen 
in the saucer, up to the size of the maggot just before 
going into the chrysalis state. I also could discern the 
hole, through which according to the opinien of some, 
the parent ily had deposited the young in the grain, or 
through which, as was my own opinion, the worm it 
self had entered. ‘This hole was not larger than would 
admit the point of a very small needle— too small for 
the naked eye of most persons. The grains impreg- 
nated, I found vastly more numerous among the clean- 
ed wheat, than among the unthreshed. 

On the unthreshed wheat [ found the nits on the 
heads, generally on the inside of the outer coat of 
the chaff, sometimes on the outside, rarely on the 
giain. It was discovered at the same time that the 





weevjl was flying about the Indian corn in the crib, 
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I found on examination much of the corn perforated 
as the grains of wheat are, when the weevil has left 
them. It was easy also to distinguish the grains 
that contained worms in the maggot or chrysalis state. 
I also saw in many instances the small hole, though 
which the worm had entered. The eggs or nits pre- 
cisely similar in appearance, I found also, generally 
on the cob, where some grains had been shattered off. 
In both the wheat and the corn, the hole was gene- 
rally in that softer part of the grain from which the 
germ or bud proceeds—the part most difficult to be 
gotat by a parent fly supposed to impregnate the 





grain. 
These facts coming under my observation, when 
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taken in connexion with one of general notoriety, to 
wit, that the progress, or multiplication of the wee- 
vil, is in an increased ratio during the season of its 
continuance, when not arrested by the hand of the hus- 
bandman, go in my humble judgment to prove, that 
the weevil reproduces its own species in short periods 
during the warm season—and always most, where they 
have free access to the grain. ‘To establish my posi- 
tion beyond a doubt, there is only one link wanting in 
the chain of facts stated, and that is, the actual entry 
of the young worm hatched from the nit, into the grain. 
This I did not witness. ‘The extreme smallness of the 
object, and the weariness to the eye, and to the 
neck indeed, by a long application of the glass, pre- 
vented mo from satisfying myself on that point. Yet 
from the intense exertions of one of those little crea- 
tures, at one spot, and his repeated return to it, I ful- 
ly embraced the opinion that the worm, the produce 
of the nit, does thus eat his way through the bran into 
the grain. If not, these worms must produce some 
other insect, the immensity of whose numbers about 
the barn and stack yard, would have attracted atten- 
tion. 

The importance attached to this theory, if it be the 
true one, consists in the conviction on the mind of the 
farmer, that when reaped, his wheat is not materially 
injured—and that by due vigilance he may secure it 
from the ravages of its greatest eneray, the weevil.— 
Three modes of preserving it, obviously present them- 
selves—first, to place it in a situation to exclude the 
fly, that ts on the wing, thereby to prevent the depos- 
Secondly, by the application ol heat, so 
is to destroy the worms in, and the eggs on, the wheat 


ite of « yys. 
—or thirdly, to keep it in a situation too cool to admit 
of the hatching the eggs, and the growth of the worm. 


n . 
' ~ 


I am, very respectfully i 


Art. CII.—Dale’s New Hybrid Turnip. By Mr. 
Cuartes Lawson. [From the Edinburgh Quar- 
terly Journal of Agriculture, No. 10, for 1831.] 


There are many varieties of the turnip in cultiva- 
tion, which are more or less held in esteem, accord- 
ing to their supposed qualities, the nature of the soil in 
which they are to be grown, and other circumstances ; 
but those in most general use are, the White Globe, 
the Red-Top Yellow Bullock, the Green-Top Yellow 
Bullock, and the Swedish or Ruta Baga. The White 
Globe grows to the largest size, arrives soonest at ma- 
turity, and decays earliest in the season; the Yellows 
are intermediate between the Globe and the Swedish 
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is latest in arriving at maturity, and often does not de- 
cay, till, in the advanced state of the following spring, 
the plant loses its nutritive properties by pushing out 
a flower-stem ; hence the Swedish is well adapted and 
chiefly employed for spring feeding. The Swedish 
Turnip possesses the greatest nutritive powers, and 
the largest of this variety yields more nourishment in 
proportion than the middle-sized ones; while the 
Globe, which attains the greatest bulk, contains the 
least nutritive matter, and the larger kinds proportion- 
ally than the middling-sized ones of the same variety. 

New varieties or hybrids of turnips are obtained by 
cross-impregnation. Thus, when two varieties are 
planted alternately or promiscuously in a plot of 
rround, when they come into flower, the pollen is 
wafted by the wind indiscriminately over the whole, or 
carried from one plant to another by insects, when 
they are in quest of the sweets of the nectary, and 
applied to the stigmata. Put though the means of pro- 
ducing new varieties are simple and easily accom- 
plished, little improvement in this respect has been 
made in the varieties now generally used in field cul- 
ture. 

In all cases of turnip seeds going through my hands 
in the course of a season, I keep specimens, which 
are sown at the proper period in drills in my nursery. 
This is done for the purpose of examining the progress 
of the plants and the development of their roots during 
the season; it also enables me to ascertain the corect 
ness of the different stocks of seeds, and to judge of 
tho superiority of one variety over another. — 





Two years ago my attention was particularly attract- 
ed to the produce of the sample of a hybrid or doubly- 
impregnated sort, the seed of which 1 received from 
Mr. Robert Dale, a very intelligent farmer at Libber- 
ton West Mains, near Edinburgh. It attracted my 
attention, first, on account of its early growth and ma- 
turation ; secondly, its fine shape, as may be seen in 
the figure; thirdly, by the great size to which it at- 
tained, in comparison with any sort under similar 
treatment; and, lastly, by its standing the winter equal- 
ly well with any other turnip except the Swedish, 

And conceiving that the great desideratum in the 
selection of a proper variety of the turnip, is to obtain 
the greatest possible weight on a given space and at a 








in their properties ; and the Swedish is suallest in size, 





giyen expense of manure, this variety seems to be 
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more adapted to this end than any other sort hitherto 
introduced, 

The manner in which it was obtained by Mr. Dale, 
was the following: In the year 1822 or 1823, he gota 
few ounces of seed of a new hybrid turnip from James 
Shireff, Esq. of Bastleridge in Berwickshire. This, 
Mr. Dale sowed, and he found the produce to resem- 
ble the Swedish in shape, but it had too few of the su- 
perior properties of that variety. He, therefore, pick- 
ed out such as had most of the yellow appearance, and 
planted them along with some of the best Swedish 
which he could find. This he continued doing for four 
successive,years ; and, since that period, he has select- 
ed the best roots of the double impregnated kind which 
he could find fur raising seed, till they have attained 
the quality which they now possess. 

The manner in which this variety has been ob- 
tained is not according to the nice rules which horti- 
oulturists would adopt, because, the hybrids were al- 
ways planted along with the Swedish for producing 
seed, and the seed collected promiscuously, that part 
of the seed which was produced from the Swedish 
would be much more nearly allied to that variety than 
the seed of the hybrids. But in this, as in many othe: 
instances of improving plants, the point is often at- 
tained more from accidental causes than from the 
adoption of the rules laid down by scientific cultiva- 
tors. And, although all the hybrids may not stand in 
ihe same relation to the primitive root, the cireum- 
stance of the raising the seed being now performed 
solely by the hybrids themselves, without the assistance 
as formerly, of the Swedish, will always have the ten- 
dency to assist in modifying and correcting any 





irregularity that may exist. Indeed, judging from the 
appearance of the present stock, there is 
which indicates any important consequences to this i 
recularity in the manner of obtaining the hybrids. 
The following comparison will show in what re- 


nothing 


spect this hybrid is superior ol differs from the turnips 
at present in cultivation t-- 
FOR EARLY USF, 

White Globe, White Tarkard, Pomeranian Globe, 
Hungarian Globe. ‘Phe hybrid is equal in size to any 
of these, is closer in the texture, and is as early 

TO SUCCRED ‘THE AROVR, 

ted Norfolk, Green Norfolk, White Norfolk, 
Green Globe, Red Tankard, Yellow Globe, Bullock’s 
Heart. The hybrid is superior in size, in texture, and 
in shape, to all of these. 

TO POLLOW TRESR, 

Purple-top Yellow Bullock, Green-top Yellow 
Bullock, ‘Tankard Yellow. 
in size, and, in so far as it has been tried, it stands 
the winter as well. 


The bybrid is superior 


FOR LATE USB, 

Purple-iop Swedish, Green-top Swedish. The 
hybrid is superior in SIZe, but shoots to flower earliei 
in spring, and is not so hardy. 

This hybrid, or doubly-impregnated turnip, there- 
fore, appears tu possess properties in general superior 
to those varieties which have been enumerated above. 
It is equal to, or surpasses the yellow and the other 
sorts above it, and is only excelled by the Swed- 
ish, in the latter being more hardy, and later in spring in 
running to a flower-stem. It is now generally known 
by the name of Dale’s Turnip, or Dale’s hybrid. 

The facts which I have stated will, I trust, be con- 
sitered in this respect interesting, that they show an 








easy method by which intelligent acriculturists may in- 
crease or improve the varieties of the plants which they 
cultivate. F 

Seeds of the above turnip have been furnished to 
Messrs. G. Thorburn and Sons, No. 67 Liberty-St 
New-York, by Adam Ferguson, Esq. of Scotland, whe 
is now travelling in the U. States with a view te 
obtain information on the state’ of our agriculture and 
horticulture. 

The seeds are alse for sale at the seed store of Mr. 
Wm. Thorburn, 347 North Market-St. Albany. 





[The following is taken from the Boston Daily Ad 
vertiser, We wish that some of the correspondents 
of the N. York Farmer would afford us regular ac 
counts of the different seasons in various parts of the 
country. It would be a pleasant and easy task for them. | 


Art. CIIL.— The past Winter and the present Spring 
in the vicinity of Boston, 


Mr Hfate—For very many years, I have been in 
the habit of sending to your paper the state of the 
seasons. The last two vears, | omitted it, becauss 
the same imformation was communicated to the New 
England Farmer; but finding that some persons have 
complained of the omission because they read your 
paper, and do not sce the N. E, Farmer, I am induc 
ed to resume my long continued usage. Jt is not extra 
ordinary that men, cooped up in the city, should be 
desirous of knowing what are the prospects of fruit and 
vevet ibles for the ( nsuing ye ar—-and there are some 
philosophical farmers who are desirous of recording the 
variation of different seasons. ; 

Let me premise, that the past winter was in some 
respects very extraordinary—so, as to stand alone, 
when compared with the winters of the last twenty five 
years. Nofrost entered the ground to the depth of 
three inches, before the first great snow, which covered 
the earth like a warm blanket. There was no moment 
during the winter in which you could carry heavy 
loads over wet mcadows.—The effect of this coverin: 
ff snow was very curious. Plants which are killed 
in ordinary seasons, survived in perfect vigor. The 
eflect upon rrasses of all dese ription was favourable, 
and I presume equally so upon winter grain. ‘The re 
sult was, that the moment the snow was remove d, the 
erass started with undiminished vigor, and although the 
months of April and May have been cold, yet the 
grass is more forward than ever I have known it to be 
at this season. The same causes have been favorabk 
to the early ascent of the sap of fruit trees. ‘The small 
fibrous roots have not been bound in frost, and the 
season is very favorable to fruits, as the following com 
parison will show. 


First blossoming of Cherries. 


In 1813, May 10. ] In 1826, Mav 4 
1815, May 10. 1827, April 21 
1816, May 6. 1828, May 1 
1822, May 1. 1829, May 9 
1823, May 7. 1830, April 28 
1825, April 25. 1831, April 23: 


Pears opening their blossoms. 
1823, May 3d—1824, May 4th—1825, April 5@h— 
1829, Mav 14th—1831, May Ist, 
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Apples ope ning Blossoms. 
1823, May 19th—1824, May 13th—1825, May Sth— 
1829, May 15th—1831, May 6th. 

I have not extended my comparison in this pabli- 
eation as far as I have sometimes done, though I have 
done enough to show that it is one of the earliest sea- 
sons, and [can add that it is earlier (on the whole) 
than any season for seventeen years. 

I will merely add, for the satisfaction of the lovers 
of fine fruits, that the Peaches have survived the win- 
ter, but they suffered from the two last years over a- 
buadant crops. Yet there 
them, and the fruit, if the season should be warm, will 
probably be as much superior in quality as it will be 


, 
are blossoms enough on 


deficient in quantity. 
[ have never known a more universal and vigorous 
bloom in the Pears. 
he Apples cannot be so well ascertained, but as 
] 
| 


the crop last year was superabund inf, fas aimost cer- 


tain that it will be very moderate this year. 
Cherries, Raspberries, Strawberries ind all smaller 
ibundant harvests. 
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Ant. CIV.— Miscellaneous and Scientific Ttems. By 
S. L. Mrrenmt M. D. To’ the Editor of the 
New-York Farmer. 


Dear Sir,—I gather from papers T have lately re- 


| ived, materials for a few pat graphs, Which j piace 
t your disposal. 

The Horticultural Society of Massachusetts ip 
years to be ina flourishin condition, under the su- | 


' . 
perintende nee ol President Dearborn: thet diploma 
which is large and ample, is designed with much: taste, 


ind executed with great skill : if properly framed, it 
would make an or:rfamental piece of furniture. 
The Report ma le by the re 


ents of the University 
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to the legislature under date of March Ist 1831, is un-| 


usually elaborate. Besides the ordinary topics of 
academies and colleges that they usually present, there 
is on the present occ iion, a great body of other in- 
formation. In M urchh 1525, they issued a circular- 
epistle to the academies throughout the state, calling 
the attention of the officers and managers of cach, to 


{ 


the collection of inet wrolovical facts. 


A consis rable number of these institutt yns h IS AC- } 


returns ac- 


An abstract of the sc, has been made out, 


t vd in obedience to this request, and made 
ourdingly. 
and laid before the representatives of the 
Upwards ot forty academies 
Observations have been particularly directed to the 


following points : 1 The hiehest and lowest devrees 


people.— 


have forwarded icports. 


of the thermometer, with its range and mean tempe- 
2 Prevailing state of the 
In the greater number of a 


. } A. 1 ° ae : z 
observations where Cc yntinued dur Ing ae yé ir. 


‘ ag 
rature. winds and and th 


weather. idemies the 
From 
those are reduced with considerable labor a recapitula- 
tion with various results, exhibited in five tabular forms. 


These are followed by lists of miscellaneous deductions 


and remarks, in forim of an instructive Calendar of 


Flo: a. 


o 8% 
ra borealis, halos, ienecous meteors 


This ts succeeded by an important list of auro- 
3 The tempera- 


ture of wells, the remarks on the baromete the re 
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marks on the atmosphere, rivers, lakes and canals, in- 
crease the variety and value of the matter. Itis be- 
lieved that the public is deeply indepted to the zeal 


the University and Surveyor general of the state, for 
tho important information embodied in this eommuni- 
cation to the Senate. 


Next followsa catalogue of the plants growing spoti- 
taneously in the vicinity of North Salem Academy in 
West Chester County. The author is Samuel B. 
Mead. He has enumerated seven hundred and forty 
five species, and given a number of explanatory re- 
imarks, He thinks the enumeration though so exten- 
isive, is by no means complete. He has made a good 
| beginning and set an excellent example. 





The latitude, longitude and elevation of a numbet 
of places between Rockriver and Erasmus Hall, and 
from Lansingburg to Rochester, as revised by Joseph 
Henry, aflord a very interesting tabular view of the 
subjects. 


| 
} 
} 
| 


The French Societies of Universal Stastistics seems 
to be in very successful progression: among other pub- 
lications made by this body of savans, is a splen- 
did diploma highly ornamented, for which they de- 
mand from thei honorary members twenty-five francs, 
tnd larger contributions from the other classes of mem- 


| bers. 

The founder is Cesar Moreau, who is also Director 
of the board of, Administration. Its protector is 
Kine Louis Philip, I. 

New York May 19, 1831. 


Ant. CV.—Procecdings of the New 


cultural Soc fy, 


York Forti 


{ Continued from page 98.] 


April 26—Mr. Neale presented 18 varieties of Early 
Tulips, very handsome, Phlox stolonifera, and Alys- 
lsum saxatile. 

Dr. Ireland, a specimen of Urtica. 

| Several! bottles of cider were received from Messrs. 
S. & F. Lyon of Sawpitts,—manufactured from the 
Crab-apple, without additions of any kind—nearly as 
transparent and colorless as water, and of a very plea- 
sant taste. ‘The body was not considered sufficient 
to keep well through the summer. The color was too 
light for that which is peculiar to cider, and which is 
generally considered requisite to command the highest 
price. On the whole, the manufacturers deserve 
credit for producing a beautiful and superior article. 

May 3.—Mr. Neale presented a seedling Auricula 
with six pips, very beautiful, Rosa sanguinea, and a 
perennial Candituft, Lberis. 

Mr. Hyslop, gardener to N. Prime Esq., 8 edible 
| Mushrooms, 3. of which measuring 7 inches diameter, 
land a brace of Cucumbers 8 inches in length. 
| Mr. A. Smith, a bunch of Sea Kale, sweet, tender, 
| and of a continuous leaf from the root; a beautiful 

specimen of double flowering Cherry, double flowering 
Apple, an Abonis vernalis, and a Genista linifolia. 

| Dr. Me Vicar, a beautiful seedling Cowslip, with 22 
pips. Dr. Ireland, a Peonia tenuifolia. Mr. Still, a 
bunch of Sea Kale, handsomely blanched, 13 inches 
in length, too much piped, and rather bitter; a brace 
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May 10.—Mr. Neale presented a handsome Ra- 
nunculus, and 1 doz. stalks of Rhubarb, Rheum hybri- 
dum, 16 inches in length, and very large. 

May 17.—Mr. Hamilton presented a Ranunculus 
aconitifolius, Siberian Lilac, white and pink Dodeca- 
theon Media, white Florentine Iris, two very pretty 
seedling Polyanthus, Phlox divaricata. 

Mr. Neale exhibited 18 new varieties of Tulips bro- 
ken from the breeders, consisting of roses, violets and 
bizards. 

A very beautiful Mexican Air Plant was presented 
from Miss Julia Pardo. 

May 24.—Mr. Hogg presented a very splendid col- 
; Among them 


Rosa Adamsonia, a seed- 


lection of cut flowers and plants in pots. 
were purple Noisette Rose, 
ling R. sanguinea, R. Hamiltonia, tea scented Rose, 
4 kinds of Scotch Roses, a bud of the double Yellow 
Rose, Belle de Vibert, Anemone thalictroides, Viola 
canadensis, Phlox pilosa, Verbena multifida, Sedum 
ternatum, Diosma ericoides, Saxifraga umbrosa, Cine- 
raria cruenta, Azalea nudiflora, Tradescantia Virgin- 
ica, var, alba andrubra. Narcissus poeticus pleno, 
Dianthus hybridum, Phlomis fruticosa, Cactus specio- 
sus, a seedling Papaver bracteatum, seven species of 
Iris, a double flowering Cherry, Anchusa orientalis, 
i 


if 


new plant from R issia aflordiug nectary to bees and 
humming-birds, Solea concolor, Celsca Linnearis a 
new plant, Jesminum revolutum, likely to be a hardy 


pl ni, cere mit ti p ‘ il Yr; Stylidium adnatum a Cue 
riou ay it from Botans Bay, ind six n varieties of 
beautiful Geraniums. 

| lid monthly China Rose in pot, presi nted 
by Mr. Bennett 


Art. CVI.— Proceedings of the Rensselaer County 
Horticultural Se c ety, 
The Trov Sentinel gives the following account 


of the third stated exhibition of this Society in that 


LW i 2 > = 
city. We understand that wood efiects are already 
- ] ° . ] A ie . | 
apparent irom the spirit Which this society ! is excited. 
Ih : é ‘ 
Way, 10. Mr. Alex. Walsh of Lansingbureh ex- 
j j } }! , } nl itnen 
hibited six very fine stalks of cclery an i uce, 
e , ” } ] t tod 
which id been pre erved in the open ground through 
the winter. 


Mr. David C. Norton, of the same town, presented 
six full grown cucumbers, of two varictie . 
the long kind were nine inches in length. 


also presented two bunches of good sized radishes, 


S. Some of 
Mr. Norton 


raised in the open ground. 
A great variety of beautiful anc sple ndid flowers 
were exhibited. 
Mr. G. B. Warren of Troy, exhibited seve: 


varieties of tulip, large double hyacinths, moss pinks 


] fine 


and violets. 

Gerritt Peebles, of Lansingbure, elegant narcissuses, 
snow flake and grape hyacinths, and several beautiful 
varieties of polyanthus. 

Mr. Alex. Walsh, of Lansingburgh, a thumb aloe, 
in full bloom, two varieties of periwincle, a variety of 
fine hyacyoths and tulips, ragged robin, and other 
flowers in full bloom. 

Mr. John Mc Coun, of this city exhibited fine hya- 
cinths, tulips, and narcissuses, 

Mr. Albert P. Hart, of this city, a superb collection 
of tulips and other flowers in full bloom 


| carry its own refutatix 


Art. CV1I.—Miscellaneous, Original and Selected. 


Important Improvement in the Production of 
Cream.—For about twelve months past Mr. Samuel 
Davis of this city has been trying experiments on tlie 
use of milk pans made of zine as a substitute for those 
of tin or other materials. His experiments, last sum- 
mer, on Long Island and New Jersey, were highly 
satisfactory. He and other gentlemen interested; have 
repeated them this spring with results equally favora- 
ble. They have ascertained that milk in zine pans 
will keep sweet four or five hours longer than in those 
of other materials, and consequently afford a longer 
time for the cream to rise. 

On Wednesday the 25 inst. we saw three tin and 
three zine pans having in each nine quarts of milk. The 
milk, which was just irom the cows, had been put in on 
the Monday previous at three o’clock in the afternoon. 
On Wednesday at nine in the morning, 
were present at the skimming, the milk in the tin pans 
had become mostly coagulated or loppard; that in the 
zinc pans but slightly sour. At two o’clock this latter 
afforded a second skimming. The result of the churn- 
ing was that the cream from the zinc produced 3 Ibs. 
5 oz. and that from the tin only 2 lbs. 54 0z. Care 


when we 


was taken to have the experiments correct and fair. 


In addition to the extra quantity, the butter from the 
zine vessels is thought to be sweeter. 

We do not know,on what principle to account for 
this effect, exce pt itm ry be that of galvanic agency. 
Th nnportance yf thy J provement will at once be 


; 1 }yx 
pere ClVed DY 


not likely to rust or oxidize, 


higher than those of tin. 


very d 


nd at a price very little 


Phe pans ire rabic, 


every one 


Pans and keitles of every description are manufac- 
tured by the proprietors of the patent, Messrs. John 
Westfield, & Co. No. 162 Mott-Street, New-York. 
We hope farmers will lose no time in furnishing them- 
selves with cne or more pans to try the experiments. 


Chess, Bromus secalinus.—Mr. Epiror,—An opin- 
ion prevails to a very considerable extent among agri- 
culturists in this part of the state, to which I beg leave 
to direct your attention, for the purpose of acertaining 


Its correctness. 


Itis as follows. Chess, Bromus seca- 


itand rye, and not from 
its own seed. The mere sfatements of it seems to 


linus, is a production from whe 


n:; but there are many who are 
very strenuous in its support, who consider it as a 
well established fact. 

No author that I have consulted gives “any facts to 
prove either side of the question. Professor Eaton’s 
opinion, in his Manuel of Botany, 4th edition, p. 238, 
respecting its origin, seems to be built on mere suppo- 
sition. If you or any of your correspondents can 
throw any light upon this subject, it would be very ac- 
‘piable to your readers at the west. G. &. 
Palmyra, Wayne County, May 14th. 1831. 


Horticultural Celebrations.—Mnr. Epitor. I hope 
ihe Horticultural Societies in the middle States, will as 
far as it is practicable, have their anniversaries at such 
times and in such rotations that not only delegates may 
be sent, but thet the members generally may embrace 
the opportunity to visit them. Properly managed 
these rural fetes may become objects of much interest, 
and sources of much pleasure and refinement. [hope 
the New-York Society will take some steps towards 
an arrangement. ALBANY 
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Proceedings of Horticultural Societies —We shall 
expect to see in the New-York Farmer an abstract of 
the proceedings of the different Horticultural Socie- 
ties throughout the country. We hope those inte- 
rested, and particularly the secretaries, will not fail of 
sending you fegular and full accounts. 
LANSINGEURGH. 





Pendulum Churns.—We should suppose one of the 
easiest hand churns in use, is that operating by a pen- 
dulum. A child of eight or ten years old can sit down 
and move a double churn without difficulty, during | 
the time requisite to produce butter, A patent has 
been recently taken out by persons in this city, and 
It is, if we are not greatly 


extensive sales made. 
mistaken, an old invention. 


Culture of Indian Corn.—aA writer in the N. E. 
Farmer, recommends the planting of potatos on newly 
turned green sward rather than of corn. The latter 
is less liable to be injured by worms if planted after 
He, as well 
the seed corn close together in the hill. 
planted the stalks are not apt to throw out suckers ; 


others, approves of dropping 
When thus | 


potatos. 


they produce greater crops and are more easily hoed. 


This is one of the many subjects on which farmers 


should make close observations. 


Hilling Corn—Erastus Ware, of Salem, Mass. 
says an excellent field of corn, which obtained 


inium, that it was hoed three times, but not hilled 


o/ 
as has been customary ; and upon a comparison of that} 
+} . - . ce — . | ae y 
with a small piece which was in some degree hilled, 
after asevere gale, he is satisfied that no lvantave is 
gained by hilling, as was formerly practised.—His 
opinion is that there is no benefit to be derived by | 


hilling corn; and corn raised on a flat surface, when 


. ; coe » ot . 
the weeds are destroyed, and the vround ke pt loose, 


is by no means so likely to suffer by the drought, or to} 
have its roots impeded in the search after their prope: 
nutriment, as where the ground is drawn up round the 
stalk in a high and steep hill. : j 
| 

Brighton Market, Monday, May 16.—At Market} 

} 


¥ pair W orking Oxen, 18 


this day 186 Beef Cattle, : 
Cows and Calves, 160 Sheep, and 70 Swine. 
Price s.— Beef Catile—The Cattle to day were not 


so good as last Monday, but the same qualities brought 


a little better prices ; we shall quote higher, from &5 


to 6, extra at &6 25. 
Working Oren—No sales noticed. 
Cows and Calves—We noticed the following sales : 


$18, 19, 20, 25, 30, 35. 


Sheep—A tew cossct weathers were taken at about | 
$6, a lot of a thin quality at 2 33 a 250. | 
Swine—We noticed the sale of one lot at 54 cts. and 
one at 54.—At retail, 5c. for sows, and 6c. for bar- | 
rows.—eporicd foi the Chroni le and Patriot. | 


Uses and Benefit of the Acarus, or, as it is common- 
ly called, the Red Spider.—Sir, I have frequently | 
observed, in the spring and summer, beautiful insects | 
ofa rich crimson velvet appearance, both in the open| 
air and under glass; and have heard them stigmatise d 
by amateurs, and once by a practical gardener, as “red 
spiders, the gardener’s greatest enemy ,&c.”’ | have al- | 
so had the mortification of witnessing their destruction | 
before I could utter a word in their behalf. Now| 
Sir, [know not whether this insect belongs to the meet 


nus Acarus or not; but this I do know. that some of! 


lgives additional beauty to 


land laid 


}continent of Europe into the 


its habits richly entitle it to the appellation of the gar- 
dener’s friend. In the spring of 1828, I observed the 
under-side of the Jeaf of a plant of Nerium splendens 
had arow of Coccus hesperidum attached along one 
side of the midrib ; and, about half way along this row, 
I observed one ofthe crimson insect above discribed, 
apparently feeding upon one of the Coccior scales 
(which, by means ot a botanical glass, I convinced my- 
self was actually the case); indeed, the insect in its rear 
were become truly scales, the spider having reduced 
hem to mere dry films; and those in front progressiv- 
y shared the same fate. f took particular pains to 
ascertain the fact. ice then I have frequently found 
the Acari not only assisting the gardener in the 
destruction of the scales, but of the green Aphis also. 

Indeed, on one occasion, 1 kept a quantity of the 
spiders under a bell-glass, w ith no other food than the 
Aphises, for several days, upon which they appeared 


] 
i 


Sj 





to thrive amazing!y ; and I alterwards distributed them 
imongst plants infested by the Aphis, when they re- 
commenced their works of destruction. I therefore 
venture to plead for insects, the appearence of which 

ur plants, and the utility 


jof which I would fain make more generally known. 
J am, Sir yours, &c.— William Godsall. Hereford. 


Louden. 
Thunder Fatal to Gostings. Mr. Smitrn:—I will 
inform you 6f a particular that may be interesting to 


}one branchof medicine, (physiology I believe the doc- 


In a late thaunde: 


storm the lightning descended in a field, within less 


tors call it.) and to natural history. 


ae , er Re 
than halfa mile of my dwelling, and kilied two taborers 
prostrate and injured three more. 


r 
i 
° ‘=a ; 
effect in my fow! vard was very remarkKkabic. [ had 
iwo broods of cos) igs, one nearly a we k old, on the 


round, and another, two days, ina basket in a house, 


At the instant when the thunder { Hl, whica i did with 
! 





tie most astounding force, the woman who had the 
|care ofthe fowls, happened to be looking upon those 
in the basket, and saw them, at once, all fal up- 
on their backs and expire. Those in the yar ifan 
hour after, were found dead also; a nest of eggs under 
’ goose, then in progress of hatching, were all killed. 
You may rely on the correctness of this statement. 
Though goslings are easily raised, and live more than 


a centurv, they seem to be endued with nerves of un- 





common sensibility, or have systems peculiarly favour- 


ae? , ‘ 
able to electric impressions.—Amer. Farmer. 


Human Bones, the end of Military Glory.—It is 
cstinvated that more than a million of bushels of human 
linhuman bones were imp yrted jast year from the 

poit of Hull. The 
hborhood of Leipsic, Husterlitz, Waterloo, and ot 


all the places where, during the late bloody war the 


pri 1 ipal battles were fought, have been swe pt alike 
“the bones of the hero and of the horse which he 

rode, Thus collected from every quarter, they h 

been shipped to the port of Hull, and hence for 


rr 





ed to the Yorks! ire bone grinders, who have erected 
steam engines and powerful machinery, for the pur- 
pose of reducing them to a granulary state. In this 
condition they are sent chiefly to Doncaster, one of 
the largest agricultural markets in that part of the 
country, and are there sold to the farmers to manure 
their lands. ‘The oily substance gradually evolving 
as the bone calcines, make a more substantial manure 


than almost any other gubstance—particularly human 
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bones. It is now ascertained, beyond a doubt, by ac- pings commands a full view of the city and harbour ot 
tual experiment upon an extensive scale, that a dead! New-York, the towa of Brooklyn, and every sail that 
soldier is a most valuable article of commerce ; and for | enters or leaves the port, 


aught we know to the contrary, the good farmers of B Vv y 
. svltanizing.— At this season of the year, whe 
- ’ = 


Yorkshire are, in a great measure, indebted to the} ,., : 
bones of their children for theis daily bread. It is} Flora wea s her S Spring dress, our young friends are 
certainly asingular fact, that Great Britain should have | ? 

sent out such multitudes of soldiers to fight its batiles | "°°" o iu ¢ ‘ge sr 
upon the continent of Europe, and should thea inploy | To go a Maying is the heighth of pleasure. Air, 
their bones as an article of commerce to fatien thei 


soil.— English paper. 


attracted to the woods in the vicinity of Couestoga, in 


flowers, to adorn the mantle or the garder. 


. and the prospect of SUCCESS, vives unusual 
{zest to the occupation.—Lancaster, (Penn.) Misceel- 


exercise 


i 
Sale of Arabian Horses—The four Arab ors | ‘ : ; : 
| Dodecatheon Meadia, the American cow sip and 
| ' 
| 


were publicly disposed of on Saturday, the L4th ibst 
at 12 o’clock, in the Great Area, No. 446 Broadway, 
agreeably to the notice of Tattersalls 

[t is estimated that from two to three thousand gen- 
tlemen attended to witness the sale, many of whom 


: ; ; : 
hawksbill, is profusely scattered over the high banks of 


i the Conestova. The ruvts spread rapidly by culture, 
' i . 
and by transplanting them in the garden in the ensuing 


i spring, the cultivator will be repaid by their beautiful 


| ple } 
, : yu flowers. 0. 
expressed their surpriso at the very low prices at)! m a 

j 


which the animals were sold. Fumaria Alba.—White Fumatory, M ik : Flower, 


No. 1. Stamboul, (sorrel,) 575 for Breeches Flowei, grows on the same place, and at 
2. Kochlani, (chesnut) 450 the same time. It has a delicate little bulbous reot, 
3. Zileaadi, (sorrel) 130 {| the foliags very prettg, with handsome white shewy 
4. Yemen, (grey) 535 iiluwers. ‘The roots bear removal, and reward the 


We understand that No. 1 was purchased by an or- { gardener for lie care by aa early bloom in the ensuing 
der, and will proceed to Kentucky. No. 3 and 4 will! spring. 10. 
remain in New-Jersey. The destination of No. 2 is{ 
Leas harm =~} f 


' fa Jor Une lear. 
not known. ‘The purchaser of the grey (Yemen,) in er 
!made for the term of a year and the tenant sows the 


iease be 


less than twenty minutes after the sale, refused one | , , 
thousand dollars for him, which was offered by a gen- land with spring grain, he has no right to the « oop, Se 
tleman who could not arrive in time to attend the sal it must be cut after the term is out.— Lavw Intelligences 
—and orders were in this city, advising the agent not} rHE ROSE OF MAY. 
to lose a chance for the selection from the Arabians | I said the flower would bloom po mor 
at from 82700 to 5000. : | That witl rad vest day; 

Che horses were all in fine condition, were exhibu That morning dews would ne’er restore 
ed to the best advantage, and their gener bapp arance | My lovely rose of May, 
was creditable to the establishment of Tattersalls | {he future was too cold a thing 
where they have been kept since their arrival in| In my sweet dream to be 
November last. blie present rose, ihe present spring 

Agricultural distress in Freland—'The run upon the | Ave all of lite to me. 
Banks of Cork still continues. ‘The annoyance con-! 1 de remember well my vrief, 
sequent upon this frantic proceeding is felt principally When died my flower—and then 
by the dealers in agricultural produce, who have} My ioy. when time brought, leaf bj 
brought their corn and other articles to town for sale, } “As sweet a flower again. , 
and .cannot find purchasers. ‘he Banks are about} and then I said. ** Farew baneks 
as affected for the demand for gold, as they are by the | Thou art no cuest for me ; 
weather—not more certainly; but the eficcts of the | What e’er I lose of bricht or fai 
demand upon general business are at this moment} { hope avain to see.” 
peculiarly pernicious—and if continued but a few days | aie ; : 
longer, will be ruinous to multitudes. It was melan- | Alas + Dv -entales oP remedi-snies 
choly to see the country people obliged, in wet and! And death has robo'd my bows 

¥ sut even amidst the griefs of men, 


cold, to take back their cart loads of corn yestorday | 
—many of them to very remote distances. Some few } 
able to obtain storage in town; while such others as| 
had friends in the neighbourhood, applied to them for } 
shelter even for a day.—Cork Constitudion of Satur- | 


’ , ry 1 ‘ 
I’ve comfort found in fk wers. 

’ . 1 - 7 

For, if the bloom of love be brief, 
And if Fame’s « 


rown be rive n, 
I would not mourn life’s fading leaf, 


’ . 
day. | But look for spring in heaven.—€aruce. 
A Farm for Sailors—We have been i nforn ied,}| {> All farmers and gardeners who wish to fostei 
that ** the Trustees of the Sailors Snug Hi: ofr ’ have | a public spirit for the improvement of the productions 


just purchased, for ten thousand dollars, the farm of} of the soil are invited to send to the exhibition-room 


Mr. ‘Houseman, on Staten Island, as a location for} of the New-York Horticultural Society, plants, culin- 
that establishment; and that they are immediately to|ary vegetables, fruits, and seeds, that may be consid- 


erect the necessary accommodations for fifty super- | ered valuable for distribution, or are esteemed excel- 
annuated seamen. The will of the late Mr. Randalljlent for their qualities, size, or circumstances under 
obliges the trustees to commence with this number,{which they were grown. If most convenient they 
which will be added to as their funds increase. The} may be left at the oflice of the Farmer, or at 950 


ibout 130 acres, is situated near the | Broadway, whence they will be taken te the Seciety’s 








farm, consisting of : 
entrance of the Kills; the se selected for the build- [room 
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[For the New-York Farmer.] 


Art. CVIII.—Wrzson’s OrnttHoLocy.— The Song 
Sparrow,—and the Bay-winged Bunting. [Con- 
tinued from page 87.] 


The house sparrow of Europe has an unpopular 
character. In some places, a price has been offered 
for its extirpation, and Burron sums up in the follow- 
ing style :* It is extremely destructive, its plumage is 
entirely useless, its flesh indifferent food, its notes 
grating to the ear, and its familiarity and petulence 
disgusting.” 

No share of this odium, however, ought to be ex- 
tended to American sparrows, for I know of no birds 
more deserving of our regard and protection, Their 
interests and ours never interfere; indeed most of 
their labours conduce to our benefit; and their music 
though'‘overpowered by the stronger notes of the thrush 
and of the robin, is always pleasing when it can be 
heard without interruption. 

Of this; family, the song sparrow is decidedly the 
finest. He visits us earlier in Spring than any other 
migratory songster, and sings to us for several weeks 
almost without a competitor. The same notes are 


repeated many times in succession; he then changes 
and repeats others in the same manner. 


In the above figure, a diminished copy of Wison’s, 
the dark spot on the breast, which so frequently occurs, 
is not represented ; neither does the figure represent 


The Bay-winged Bunting 

resembles a sparrow both in manners and appearance. 
When flying it is readily known by two outside white 
feathers in its tail. Though not gregarious, they ap- 
pear in considerable numbers along the road, and we 
suspect they are fond of rolling in the dust. The notes 
are rather louder but less musical than the song spar- 
row; and in the morning and evening their Vivacity 
seems to be increased by the emulation of numbers. 
“This bird says Witson delights in frequenting 
grass and clover fields, perches on the'tops of the fences, 
singing from the middle of April to the beginning of 
July with a clear and pleasant note, in which partic- 
ular it far excels its European relation. They fre- 
quent tho middle of fields moro than hedges; run 
along the ground like a lark, which they also resemble 
in the great breadth of their wings: they aro timid 
Birds ; and rarely approach the farm house.” Vol. 2, 
p- 206. 


pa | 


{For the New York Farmer. ] 

Ant. CIX.—A record of the Leafing aud Blossom- 
ing of I’ruit, Ornamental and Culinary Plants, in 
the Month April and part of May 1831, in the Gar- 
den of Avex. Wausu, of Lansingburgh, N. Y.; and 
of the Appeurance of Birds and Insects in that 
Vicinity. 

Daphne Mezereum in leaf and flower, Robins and 
Blue Birds shew themselves, April, 1. 
Tartarian Honey Suckle in leaf, ; 
Martins make their welcome appearance, Weeping 
Willow and Currants in leaf, a 

A plate of fine Asparagus ; Snowball, and common 


Lilac, 14. 
Flies found in the South windows, Filberts in 

leaf, 15. 
Gooseberry, Weeping Cherry leafand flower, 16. 
Fruit Cherry, and Weeping Birch leaf, 19, 
Siberian Lilac, and Balm of Gilead, 20. 
Weeping Ash and American Thorn, 22. 
Pear, Roan, Serbus aucuparia, Sweet scented Wil- 

low, and Butternut, 26. 
Apple and Lime, 29. 


Hyacinth, Crown Imperial, Raggad Robbin (Ag- 





it in the attitude of song. 

“« Ofall our sparrows, says Witson, this is the most 
numerous, the most generally diffused over the United 
States, and by far the earliest, sweetest, and most last- 
ing songster.—It is the first singing bird in Spring, ex- 
cept the black capt Titmouse, taking precedence even 
of the Pewee and Blue Bird. Its song continues oc? 
casionally during the whole summer and fall; and is 
sometimes heard (near Philadelphia,) even in, the 


rostemma floscuculi,) Greek Valarian inal] their splon- 
dor, 80. 
American Mountain Ash in leaf, ts 
Weeping Ash, Sycamore, and Rose, May 1, 
Three leaved bladder Nut (Staphylea trifolia,) Cal 


ycanthus, and Flowering Almond, 6. 
Broad leaved Weeping Elm, g. 
Silver Abele, and flowering Peach, 10. 


Monthly Honey Suckle, Bitter Swect, American 


depth of winter. The notes, or chant, are short but} Sumac, and Bloody Dogwood, ll. 
very sweet, resembling the beginning of the Canary’s Quince, Peach, and Almond, 12, 
song, and frequently repeated, generally from the} “Variegated and black Willow, 12, 


branches of bush or small tree, where it sits chanting 
for an hour together. It is fond ef frequenting the 
borders of rivers, meadows, swamps, and such-like 
watery places; and if wounded, and unable to fly, will 
readily take to the water, and swim with considerable 
rapidity. 

‘*‘ The great cypress swamps of the Southern States 
appear to be the grand winter rendezvous of almost ay 


Dwarf, weeping, white and purple Siberian Lilac, and 


flowering Almond elegantly dressed. 


Vicia faba or broad Bean in blossom, 14. 
American Thorn io flower the 7th, and English 


Thorn, 17. 


Venitian Sumac, or Fringe Tree in leaf, 18. 
Celery put in trench, and Pears in blossom, 18, 
Pecan Nut, English Walnut, Sasafras, Burning bush 





our sparrows.” Vol. p. 23. 
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Althea, and Catalpa expanding, 90. 
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blooded mares, the working mares, the neat cattle, the 
colts and calves are, during the winter, kept in these 
stables and sheds, and in the yards and lots thereto 
attached ; and they ate duly supplied with water from 
a pump with troughs so arranged as to suit the several 
yards and lots. ‘The neat cattle are occasionally fed 
on long necked winter squashes, turnips and potatoes. 
In addition to these articles ef green food they will 
the ensuing winter, have cow cabbages and carrots 
both raised in the field. In the cultivation of carrots, 
Mr. S. has adopted, way of trial, the plan recommend- 
ed in a number of the American Farmer of last March. 
And accordingly on an acre of ground, sowed with 
the usual quantity of flaxseed, he has sowed, this spring, 
a quart of carrot-seed. Should this experiment an- 
swer, his cultivation of carrots will hereafter be every 
year co-extensive with his flax ground. 
Oth. The great extent of his rich outside pasturage 
and the great abundance of his winter provender, en- 
able him to maintain, besides other live stock, a vast 
number of mares, colts, cows and calves, which of 
course require untiring assiduity at all seasons and es- 
pecially in winter 
10th. Such is the attention of this farm to domestic 
manufactures that no part of the bedding or of the 
clothing of the people, except their shoes and hats, is 
purchased. 
1ith. The ice house, built by the negroes them- 
selves, is every ycar so carefully filled as to keep the 
ice in a state of high preservation throughout the whole 
season. 
12th. The apricot and plum trees are along the 
fence on one side of the lane leading to the dwelling. 
They are protected by a parallel temporary fence, made 
so as to admit the hogs and to exclude the catile. And 
as the apricots and plums of these trees do not fall but 
ripen every year unless destroyed by an early frost, 
their preservation is attributed to the good offices of 
the hogs. 
13th. The peach and pair trees are preserved by a 
very simple process. As soon as the leaves of a tree 
begin to curl or to change their color, the dirt is re- 
moved from the roots to the distance of about 12 or 
18 inches from the stem of the tree. The roots are 
carefully scraped and every part wounded by the in- 
sects, or at all discolored is cut out and the incision 
made smooth by asharp knife. All the roots are then 
plastered with a thick coat of fresh cow dung, upon 
this coat of dung are put fresh hickory ashes enough 
to fill the hole. The dirt dug out is thrown aside, so 
that the surface around the tree is altogether of ashes. 
This enumeration of particulars has been here set 
forth for the purpose of showing the multifarious mat- 
ters, requiring circumspection and forethought, which, 
for a series of years, have been advantageously com- 
mitted to the care of negroes, and for the further pur- 
pose of calling attention to the practical details in the 
management of a farm, which, for sometime, has been 
gradually improving, as is indicated by its general ap- 
pearance and by the progressive augmentation and 
amelioration of its praductions of every nature andkind. 
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Art. CXI.—Copy of a Letter from Tuomas Wr.- 
LiAM Coxe Esa. M. P. to Mr. John Fisher, in refe- 


rence tothe Devonshire Cattle raised by the Messrs. 

Hurlbut, of Con. [To the Editor of the New-York 

Farmer. | 

Srr.—I beg leave to submit for your perusal and in- 
sertion in the N. Y. Farmer, the annexed copy ofa let- 
ter, which I have just had the honor to receive, (via the 
packet ship ** Napoleon.” Capt. Smith,) from that ven- 
erable, celebrated character, and long-tried friend to the 
American Land of Liberty! Thomas William Coke, 
Esq. M. P. for the county of Norfolk, Great Britain— 
“the Father of the Brtish House of Parliament.” 

Be assured Sir, that I feel a pleasure beyond the 
reach of my feeble pen to describe, when I reflect on 
being the humble instrument of introducing our fellow 
men to each other, across those unfathomable depths 
too, of the vast Atlantic !—in despite also, of the agi- 
tated oppressions, which tl fated Europe is now, and 
alas! has long been doomed to suffer ! 

We are aware, that men of genius and philanthropy, 
are well deserving our thanks, in all quarters of the 
Globe !---Hence, Mr. Editor, that the Agriculturists 
especially, as well as all other classes of the United 
States of America, may hand down to posterity, the 
revered name of Coxe ! as their Brother and Friend! 
is the sincere wish of, Sir, Your, Obliged Servant, 

New York, June 6 1831. Joun Fisner. 


Holkham, Aprii 21, 1831. 

Srr.—I am this moment favored with your kind 
letter, and most flattering account of the Devon Oxen. 
It is to me a pleasing reflection that I was the first 
person that introduced them first into America, through 
my friend Mr. Patterson. I thought them at that 
time, and I am still more confirmed in that opinion 
now, that they are the most superior kind of cattle in 
this Island, if well selected. But I beg to be under- 
stood, when I speak of the Devonshire red Cattle, it 
is in praise of the North Devon Cattle, with yellow 
noses and indented foreheads, and yellow around their 
eyes, which mark their character, beyond that of the 
Southern or South Devons, which have black noses, 
or intermixed with black. These I beg to be distinctly 
understood not to recommend, or to be in any way 
recommerided by me, as a superior breed of Cattle. 
Be so kind as to express my acknowledgements to 
Mr. Hurlbut, when you see him, and to assure him that 
I shall! be at all times most happy to show him, or any 
of his American friends, should they come to England, 
every attention in my power in the Agricultural line, 

I remain Sir, Your, 

Mr. J. Fisher, Obli’d, Humble Servant, 

New York. } Tuo. Wittiam Coxe. 
[For the New-York Farmer.] 
Arr. CXII.—Remarks on Vegetable and Animal 

Physiology. By E. H. Dixon. 

To an individual accustomed to view the produc 
tions of nature with the eye of a philosopher, and to 
consider their origin, growth and decay as the result 
of fixed immutable laws, a formal vindication of the 
advantage of physiological knowledge would be suner- 
fluous ; but he whose pursuits have been such as not 
to allow the acquisition of this knowledge, might be 
inclined to ask, why all this array of*hook learning ? 
Do not the planets revolve, vegetables grow, ana ani- 
mals consume them, as well as if you and yout books 
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were not in existence ; and can you tell us the origin 
of this blade of grass? Supposing this question coming 
from one of the good and hardy old yeomanry of our 
country, men whom I delight to look upon, and whose 
welfare should be near the heart of every honest 
man, | would say, softly, neighbour, softly. Let 
me ask you a question. ? Do you know the ultimate 
origin of that beautiful grass bred hog, that will fatten 
on half the quantity of food required by that oiher tall 
vagabond looking beast, belonging to your anti-im- 
provement neighbour. If you cannot answer my 
question, I am sure I cannot yours, but I can assure 
you it was by observation, and that is a great step 
towards physiology, that this improvement has come 
to pass. The ‘animals look very different at pre- 
sent, but the gradations by which this one arrived 
at its present excellence, (descended, perhaps, from 
the progenitors. of that other very beast,) were scarcely 
perceptible to any but the eyes of his intelligent 
owner. It was Ly availing himself of two well known 
laws in physiology—The resemblance of the young 
to the sire, and avoiding to breed trom the same fam- 
ily, that an animal has been obtained combining so 
many good qualities as nearly to defy further improve- 
ment. Now if no other motive existed but that of 
meré interest, it would certainly be sufficient to induce 
a little closer inspection of nature: but not so, man is 
an inquisitive anima!, and is not inclined to take upon 
trust, that for which he can find a rational cause. Let 
us ondeavour to trace the succession of some of the 
various phenomena which are constantly occuring in 
the innumerable objects by which we are surrounded 
to their final results, knowing these we shall be better 
able to judge of the causes which produced them. And 
this at once opens the door of improvement. The re- 
sults are obvious, if any doubt, let them cast their 
eyes over the transactions of any respectable agricul- 
tural socicty, and they are abundantly answered. 
The Bakewoll and Devonshire cattle, the South Down 
and Dishley sheep; the magnificent improvments in 
fruit culture, and that of the grasses, attest the impor- 
tance of scientific knowledge. Taking it for granted, 
that the importance of the subject is sufficiently obvi- 
ous to every man of common intelligence: we shall 
give the most approved definition of our subject. Phy- 
siology is a knowledgo of those laws, in obedience to 
which organised bodies, plants and animals, produce 
that combinetion of phenomena which is the evidence 
of their vitality, or in plain language, which tells us 
they are alive. Organic or living bodies constitute 
one of the grand divisions of nature's kingzdom.—In- 
organic, or dead bodies the other. The former con- 
tain within themselves a peculiar power of resistance 
to those physical and chemical laws which hold such 
absolute sway over the latter. ‘That is, so long as 
they are alive, for as soon as an animal dies, it is sub- 
jected to the chemical law of decomposition ; al! suc- 
culent plants if not freely exposed to the sun and air, 
by which their juices are withdrawn, also run into im- 
mediate decomposition. These changes are all the 
result of chemical action. 

Organic bodies are advanced considerably higher in 
that beautiful chain which constitutes the interminable 
whole; They have been kindly interposed by nature 
in the shape of plants between that higher department 
of organization—animal life—and that which has no 
pretentions to either, viz. the primitive substances,— 
the earths, gasses, &c. By means of their beautiful 





internal structure, they transform these substances, 
utterly worthless as animal nutriment, into a delicate 
and succulent food. ‘Thus it is seen that the lowest 
department of nature is subject to the next in rank, 
whilst these in turn, are consumed by the animals ap- 
propriated to the use of man. From the very earth 





worm that occupies so low a scale in the animal chain, 
that it is doubtful whether vegetable life is essential to 
its existence, to man himself the chain is continuous, 
the dependence is mutual. 

Another marked difference between organized and 
inorganized bodies, is observed in their mode of des 
velopment. The former receive all their increaso 
from within, through the medium of their internal or- 
ganization, and have the power, (possessed in a still 
higher degree by animals) of transforming the juices 
they derive from the earth, into their own peculiar 
substance ; whilst the latter, instance the familiar ex- 


example of stones—grow either by accretion, like a j 


snow-ball rolled upon the snow, or by means of a 
chemical combination of particles dissimilar to them- 
selves, forming in many instances new and curious 
compounds, It will also occur to the reader upon a 
moment’s reflection, that almost all organic beings aro 
characterised by their round and smooth surfaces, and 
seldom in a state of health, have eny of that roughness 
peculiar to minerals. Stones however lose this rough- 
ness by attrition, or becoming as is seen in the beds of 
brooks and rivers, water-worn. The quantity of li- 
quids, also, existing in organic bodies is far greater 
than in mineral. 

In many of the more succulent kinds of plants, 
they form by far the greater part of their constituents ; 
whilst in minerals they either do not exist at all, or in 
so small a quantitiy as to be scarcely appreciable, 
Liquids appear to be indispensable to every being pos- 
sessing animal or vegetable life. Richerand, speaking 
of trees observes, “‘ Their nature more complex than 
that of minerals is less so than that of animals: the 
proportion of the solids to the liquids is greater than 
in these last: accordingly they retain long after death 
their form and bulk, only they grow lighter: the solids 
are in man nearly a sixth of the whole body, his car- 
case decomposed by putrefaction remains a little earth 
and a light skeleton when the ground and the air have 
drawn from it all its juices. A tree is more than 
three parts solid wood. It has been dead for ages and 
yet in our buildings it preserves its form and size, 
though by drying it has lost a little of its weight.” 

It would be wrong, however, to omit mentioning 
the heterogeneous nature of the constituents of living 


wear 





beings amongst the differences of the two grand di- 
visions, although a more minute description of these is 
intended hereafter. Few of them contain less than 
four and none less than three substances entirely difie- 
rent in themselves, and each deserting its post and 
seeking another assylum and alliance with some of the 
the thousand beings, with which it is surrounded ; 
upon the death of the individual whose existence it 
helped to maintain. These changes are constantly 
occurring and arg no doubt necessary to the existence 
of every living being—Nature is impatient of a mo- 
ment’s pause, 


“ By ceaseless action all that is subsists, 
Constant rotation of th’unwearied wheel 
That nature rides upon, mainaains her healt), 
Her beauty, her fortility.” 
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The substance termed carbon occupies a prominent 
Station in the vegetable kingdom, and azote or nitro- 
gen an equally conspicuous one in the animal. 

The former with the addition of oxygen and hydro- 
gen exists even in the least complicated vegetable ; 
and it requires the presence of the latter to produce 
a being possessed of animal life. As soon as death 
occurs, important evolutions take place among these 
gasses, by which the phenomena of the different kinds 
of fermentation and putrefaction are beautifully eluci- 
dated. Minerals, instead of three or four ingredients 
haveseldom more than two, and are mostly charac- 
terised by some peculiar substance, as sulphur, or ni- 
tre, &c. Articles so dissimilar that they are easily 
recognised t besides, the metals which form a great part 
of most minerals, are themselves simple substances. 

In consequence of the homogeneous nature of their 
composition, and their firmer aggregation, they re- 

sist decomposition with more tenacity, aad it is only 

by the long action of atmospheric influence, in itself a 

chemical, process or some immediate chemical or 

mechanical means that their structure can be at all al- 
altered. Many of the inorganic products can be 
reproduced by a chemical union of their constituents, 
whilst this is utterly impossible in an organic body. 

The last and greatest difference we shall mention con- 

sists ia the wonderful power possessed by organic be- 

ings, whether plants or animals of renewing their spe- 
cies, which they do by virtue of their own inherent 
powers: this function will furnish the subject of a fu- 

turo communication. E. H. D. 


{For the New-York Farmer.] 


Aart. CXIIL.—A new Enemy to the Vine.—Chry- 
somela Vitivora. 

R About the 25th of last month, my 

attention was drawn to some brilliant 

“bugs that were creeping on the vines ; 

& and on closer inspection I found that 

they were devouring the buds, eating 

p out the heart and most succulent part. 

Some were advanced even half their 

lengths into the buds. The exigency required prompt 

measures, and in our first attack we probably destroyed 

a hundred, We continued our examination; and every 

warm day we find some, though we have hopes of soon 

extirpating the whole colony. 

It belongs to the genus Chrysomela, but this spe- 

cies is not mentioned in any of my books. At this 

season, they are commonly in pairs. When disturbed, 
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the wings, the mouth, and the upper part of the abdo- 
men, brown ; the legs, antenna, and the upper surface 
of the body, dark green; antennz the length of the 
abdomen. 

I have also procured from another hand, two accu- 
| rate drawings of the insect. A represents it of the na- 
| tural size. B magnified in its proper colors, 

The Editor of the New-York Farmer will much 
| oblige me by stating in his next number whether this 
insect has appeared in other places? D. T. 

Greatfield 5 mo. 9, 1831. 

Remarks.—We have submitted the above commu- 
nication to several gentlemen versed in entomology, 
whose impressions were, that the insect has not be- 
fore been described. We will pursue the inquiry still 
further the first moment of Icisure.—Ed. 














[For the New-York Farmer.] 
Art--CXIV. Remarks on the Notices on Prince's 


Zveatise on the Vine. 
‘O that mine cnemy would erite a book.’ 


The authors of “ Prince's Treatise on the Vine,” 
have been much amused at the diversity of opinion, in 
regard to its merits, which has emanated from various 
quarters. As it must of course, have been the desire 
of the authors, to render the work as tmperfect as pos- 
sible, it might be expected with good reason that its 
readers would not be insensible to its imperfections, 
and that with all the lenity they might be willing to 
exercise, they could not consent to remain wholly st- 
lent as to its defects. Such being the circumstances 
of the case there would of course exist, on the part of 
the work, no claim whatever to any meri of its own 3 
and its very existence would consequently depend on 
the mere sufferance of its readers. It is without doubt 
to this combination of circumstances, that is to be attri- 
buted the great diversity of opinion and the absolute 
contradictions which exist between those who have 
deigned to notice the work. 

An author has many little amusements which others 
do not possess. His productions are viewed by such 
different optics, that the very paragraph which is de- 
clared by one person to be weak and absurd, is by 
another pronounced most sensible and appropriate. 
He may even be favoured with a review, (so called,) 


decrying the accuracy of his quotations and the cor- 
rectness of his translations, without a solitary instance 
being quoted to prove the fact, and even when the 
writer has perused few or none of the works, from 
which such quotations have been made, and is totally 


they rather jump than fly, and remain where they fall, | ignorant both of foreign works and languages, and but 


for a time without motion. ] 
At my request, a student in Entomology has furnish-|1 
ed the following description. ‘The specific name which | | 
he has proposed (should it not be already named) is|t 
indicative of its living and feeding on the vine ( Vitis.) | t 
Chrysomela. 
Generic character. 
Tarsi with four joints; palpi six; antennz monili- 
form, thickening towards the tip; thorax margined ; 


ittle versed in those of his own tongue, and further- 
nore, even the very meaning of his language may be 
ververted by a string of mutilated and garbled quota- 
ions. Thus, while one scribbler pronounces his book 
o be anything but what it should be, another will do- 


clare that it is every thing that was requisite. 


By this pleasing variation, he can at cach passing 


moment perceive his book chamelcon-like changing its 
character: for it can scarcely be presumed that the 


body ovate or oblong, convex. minds or feelings of its readers, ean present such a dis- 


Chrysomela vitivora. 


cordant mass, or that this diversity of opinion, orginates 


Specific description. from their sense of justice or their prejudice. Such has 


Upper surface of the elytra, head, and thorax, of a 


been the fortuitous debut of the work in question. 
On the one hand, Mr. Pleasants, a distinguished Vir- 





deep greenish blue; the under surface of the elytra, 
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ginian, the proprietor of a vineyard, and devoted to | case the correctness of our assertion is so well known, 
the vine culture, has thought proper to commend it in| even to the most common observer of facts, and are 
a review of several columns, published in the American | powerfully supported by the opinions of eminent wri- 
Farmer, and kindly passing over its defects, has declar- | ters, that one cannot conceive how Mr. L. could ad- 
ed that, “* The most careful observation and the greatest | vance such an assertion. 
. > | ‘ 

research have evidently been made to render it as aecept-| We will notice one other statement made by Mr. L. 
able as possible.” Another writer in the Genesee Far- lin which he has wholly transposed the facts of the 
mer makes the following remarks ; “* With the work) case. He says, “* As respects the immense variety of 
generally I am very well pleased ; it is for its volume! vines, Mr. Prince is correct in stating it to be impos- 
a complete Encyclopedia of the vine ; the deser:ptions | sible to mark the precise difference: Indeed had he 
are full and complete, both as to foreign and dometic | not made this candid confession, the fact was evident 
varieties, and the comparitive advantages of cultiva-| by his des« ription of over 200 kinds, which he calls 
ting the different sorts, are honestly and ably laid| by 1500 Freuch and 600 Latin names.” 
down, together with extensive and elaborate directions| The bent of this remark is evidently calculated te 
as to soil, climate and cultivation: and will prove that | indicate that the avthors have endeavored to extend the 
DESIDERATUM, so long and imperiously wanted to se- | list of names, when any candid reader will readily per- 
cure success in its cultivation.” ceive that in point of fact, the direct contrary is the 

Mr. King, of Georgia, also makes the following | case ; and that in tiuth their whole exertions have been 
statement in his communication, “* J have read the|vsed to diminish the list of names as far as possible, 
Treatise on the Vine with much pleasure, as well as land that but about 200 names are adopted by them, 
propt. It is the only one I have been able to procure|}and the heterogeneous mass of above two thousand 
that treats the subject in a common-sense manner, and other names in different languages has been carefully 
will, I have no doubt, have a tendency to awaken the |arranged as synonymes, thereby condensing the nu- 
public mind to a sense of the importance of the subject | merous titles of other countries within a much smaller 
on which it treats.” limit than has been done in any other work extant. 

Other expressions of sentiment favorable to the work | And in fulfilling this laborious task, the confused mass 
have appeared in the periodicals, and the authors | of error and repetition existing in the French Cata- 
received numerous letters containing epithets highly | ogues even of the present day, presented the obstacles 
commendatory. All these, however they place to ac-} most difficult to be surmounted, for it is a notorious 
count of the clemency and forbearance of the writers, | fact, that the same vine has been repeatedly imported 
who are willing to close their minds to its mass of de- | and imposed on the public here under three, four and 
fects. and even six names, a repetition of which deceptions, 

On the other hand, there have appeared communi- | the arrangement of the synonymes in the Treatise is 
cations pronouncing the Treatise to be every thing|more calculated to prevent in future than any other 
but what it should be, and these have no doubt shown | circumstance whatever. On this head Mr. Pleasants 
the true staté of the case, and completely confounded has, in his Review of the work, expressed himself thus : 
all those who had expressed opinions of a favourable | “A valuable part of the nomenclature is the very eare- 
nature. It is somewhat singular, however, that those ful arrangement of the synonyme, which Mr. Prince 
who decry the work for omissions, should be tota/-| has made,” and “ he appears to have taken the utmost 
ly silent as to the fact that they had only seen @ part | pains to render the nomenclature as perfect as possi- 





of the work, and that the second volume had not yet | ble.” 
been published.—Even this, however, may be readily It might be expected that Mr. Loubat would not 
accounted for, by the fact that many can judge by the | make it a practice to cavil at the opinion of others, 
cover of a book precisely what are its contents, and| when it so plainly appears by his own ackaowledge- 
therefore can decide with equal accuracy the sum to-| ments of the immense and disproportionate losses he 
tal of its omissions, after reading the first chapter ; and|has sustained in his experiments, that he has been 
indeed some go still further, and are quite as capable| misled quite as much as others, when exercising his 
of forming a correct judgment, before looking into a| own judgment; and it should further be borne in mind, 
book, as after its entire perusal, that if all others fail in their attempts to elucidate the 
It may not be amiss to notice some of the points| matter, the consolation still remains that the public 
touched upon by Mr. Loubat. He quotes the follow- | will not be deprived of Mr. Loubat’s own elaborate 
ing passage from the work. ‘ Jt is very seldom that\ Treatise on the same subject. The grand point how- 


x 





the old wood of vines is frozen,” and says, ** The re-| ever, in Mr. L’s remarks appears, to be that Ais vine- 
, ' “ ” ° ] , . an hse 

mark will not apply here.” yard has not been noticed in the work, and this tha 

We have to rejoin, by stating that we now the re-| authors most readily concede would be an act of injus- 


tice towards him, as well as towards their patrons. 
] : ] ; that i 1 real s 1 of the c » 7 he 

lected, and we adopt it because tested by our experi-| But what is the real state of the case 2 Is it not re 
* t} lneatedly declared both in the prospectus and in the 


1e 200.000 vines he 
ublished volume, that this forms but the first part of 


mark docs apply here to all vines judiciously se- 


ence, And as to his loss of t 


speaks of, it forms no proof to the contrary; for those | ; 


' | | TT ; ] } ; T “?T ’ , ; c , , r 

vines according to his own account, had not time to|the Treaiise, and that its purps is to treat only of 
; P j fh iu e 9 « « 

form strong old wood ere they perished, and he fur-|** The ger ral history of the Vine,” and that * the 

> . ° . . . . a> | | re | . . , . — ” . » 

ther acknowledces e* their selection ws ill-judged. | second part wiil embrace the particuia history of the 


Again he quotes the 
been worked the latest in the spring, are the most sus- 
ceptible to the attacks of frost,” and says, * the fact | ( 
is the contrary,” and goes on further to remark, “ the | stated, that suca notices belonged to another part of 
later a vine is worked, the later it grows, and by the | the work, and particularly when numerous other vine- 
In this | yards, equally worthy of note are not mentioned, but 


With what reason therefore could Mr. L. expect 


| . . . . - ae - P ” " 
Howing, ** The vines which have | Vine,” with an “ account of all known vineyards.” &c. 
| his vineyard to be noticed when it is thus expressly 


samre reason is less subject to spring frost.” 
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are reserved for their proper station. The whole of 
the remarks therefore on this head, amount simply to 
a complaint that the second volume was‘not published | 
before the first. On the part of the authors, nothing 
could be less intentional than to pass over unnoticed 
the extensive vineyard of Mr. L. or to omit render- 
ing due justice to his exertions; and had he but re- 
quested it, he would have been shown an article al- 





, 
I 


ready prepared on the subject. 


And whether the opinion which may emanate from 
such a source be to applaud or condemn, they will be 
fully satisfied to abide by their decision. 

Lin. Bot. Garden, Tue Avruors. 

May, 1831. 


Art. CXV.—Bees. By J. Bue. 





We will now enter into some general remarks rela- 
tive to the objects embr iced in the Treatise. The 
purpose of the authors as was stated in the preface 
to the work, that it “* should present the concentrated 
intelligence of every clime, derived from all the expe- 
rience of the past ;” and to tender to their country- 
men at a cheap rate such afund of information, as 
could only be obtained at an immense expense in the 
purchase of other works. Our country seemed to re- 
quire not a partial, but a full and complete work on 
the subject. 

In accordance with this object, they imported all 
the most celebrated publications, at an expense of 
above $600. From these they have selected such 
facts as are worthy of interest touching this important 
culture, and deemed applicable to our own country, 
accompanied by comments drawn from their own ex- 
perience, and that of their numerous American cor- 
respondents. 
rieties of grapes they have particularly consulted the 
New-Duhamel, a most elaborate and expensive work, 
which it is believed at the time the Treatise was pub- 
lished the authors possessed the only copy of in our 
country, from which it may be inferred, that few per- 
sons have possessed any opportunities to decide upon 
the accuracy of their translations. But even this most 
interesting work contains less than one-third the num- 
ber of descriptions of grapes which are given in the 
Treatise, for above 100 of the varieties therein con- 
tained are not described in any other publication, and 


the details are the result of the personal investigations | 


of the authors. 

This Treatise wasexpressly intended by the authors 
for their fellow countrymen, to whom alone they deem 
themselves amenable, and it is gratifying to them to 
know, that it has not met the censure of any native 
American citizen, but has received a degree of appro- 
bation more than commensurate with their expecta- 
tions. 

That some inadvertant errors might exist in a first 
edition, they were themselves fully aware at its com- 
mencement, and in the very second paragraph of the 
preface, they “crave from their fellow citizens, the ex- 
tention of their kind indulgence towards such imper- 
fections.”” But onthe score of any inaccuracy, either 
in the quotations, or in the translations, they wish to 
express themselves in the most unqualified terms. 
There does not exist throughout the whole 
gle instance, where a quotation or translation is made 
from any foreign work, in which the spirit ts in the 
least degree depurted from, and the expressions in such 
cases are precise to the very letter. 

In conclusion, the authors have to state that it 
is their intention as the part 
the work is completed, to submit the whole to a 
committee of gentlemen whose opinions have the 
entire confidence of the American public, and who 
will be alike uninfluenced by self interest or preju- 
lice. 


work a sin- 


second of 


i 


soon as 


In the descriptions of the French va- | 


| Mr. Fessenpen—If the inexhaustible subject of 
| Bees is not worn out in your coluinns, you may state 
{as follows. 
| In January last, with two friends, I called at a gen- 
| tleman’s house, in Worcester, Otsego county, N. Y. to 
| see his bee hives.--He showed a house 4 by 6 feet, and 
'6 feet to the eaves, boarded, clapboarded, shingled 
and well floored, with a close door; on unlocking and 
opening which, we beheld an ordinary beehive attach- 
ed to the east wall and well braced, with slight scaf- 
| folding extending upon the east, south and north sides. 
|The only apperture was a small hole or two on the 
{east side under the hive, which was elevated about 
| three feet from the floor, for the bees to pass out and in. 
The bees had been put in, a young swarm, 18 months 
‘before. The original hive was not only filled, but 
| large masses of comb were attached to the exterior, 
|and along the contiguous scaffolding. The quantity 
of honey was probably from 100 to 150 Ibs. On mv 
return I called to see another Bee house belonging to 
the same gentleman, on another farm, built the pre- 
ceeding summer. This was 6 feet square, better fin- 
ished and painted. The bees had filled the ordinary 
hive, and constructed eight or ten large pieces of comb 
on the exterior, and these last were mostly filled with 
honey, and of the finest appearance, I think that I ever 
saw. The gentleman told me he could help himself to 
| honey whenever he pleased, without disturbing the bees. 
[ asked him if the bee moth did not plague him; he 
answered no. He adopted the simple precaution of 
sprinkling spirits of turpentine occasionally, say every 
two werks, about his ordinary hives, and around the 
holes of entrance into his large ones, which wholly re- 
_pelled the moth. I was so much pleased with this 
| plan of managing bees, that immediately on my return 
| I had a house for them, and design to put into it the 
| first swarm which I can save.—N. E. Farmer. 


[For the New-York Farmer. ] 
Art. CXVI.—British Emigration. By J. T. 


** The number of settlers arrived here since the open- 
ling of the navigation, is 13,400. This number pro- 
| portionally exceeds that of any other year, we think. 
| The largest number is as usual from Ireland, and they 
| are generally of the same description of persons as in 
former years, that is, brought up to agricultural pur- 
|suitss The number from the country parts of Eng- 
| land is very considerable; they are almost wholly from 
!among the farming classes. Those from Scotland are 
comparatively very few, most of them have a little 
money, and have set out after fixing upon the place 
where they would settle; but this is not gener:lly the 
}case with the English and Irish, , 
| ‘In the early part of the season, it was expected that 
| the emigration of this year would not be equal to what 
{it was last; but the latest advices from Jreland repre- 
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sent almost the whole country as in motion towards the 

sea-ports. Vessels which brought out 300, had pas- 
sages for near 1000 asked for. {t appears probable, 
therefore, that the estimate of 40,000 is not too large 
for this season. 

* Certainly amuch larger proportion of the present 
emigration is settling in the Canadas than formerly. 
We do not now hear much of paupers, although seve- 
ral hundred were preparing at the latest dates to leave 
Wales. Notwithstanding the late immense influx, we 
have seen almost no person asking alms. But a walk 
in the forenoon in our streets presents a population 
completely Irish and English, and there cannot at this 
moment be less than from 10 to 15,000 passenger in- 
inhabitants in Quebec. The influx of consumers of 
course raises the price of provisions of every kind. 
The number of vessels arrived is 291. Quebec, May 
27, 1831." 

This prodigious annual influx of agricultural popu- 
lation into Canada, and subsequently into the United 
States, must have an immense beaying upon the 
Agricultural interests of these States, particularly, 
whose frontier touches Canada, as does that of this 
State. For it is a fact too well known to require for- 
mal allegation or, enforcement, that of these ship loads 
of flesh and blood, imported into Canada, the great- 
er part, from a varitey of causes, find their way ulti- 
mately into our country generally, and into this State 
particularly. The causes for this second migration 
are diverse ; but may be principally found in the fol- 
lowing. ist. On the score of climate, or choice. 
2nd. On the ground of political difference. 3rd. 
An unc@ querable desire to sce the States, the ultima 
Thule. Some others might{be added, but these suffice. 

It is very natural to ask, what has occasioned the 
flooding of a class of population, which should be the 
last to leave every country? Ii is answered by the fol- 
lowing quotation frem a very celebrated modern work. 

* Since the peace of 1815, agriculture, in Great 
Britain, has sustained a severe shock, from the fall of 
prices occasioned by the lessened circulation of cur- 
rency; the necessary preliminary to a return to a 
currency of the precious metals. In this shock many 
hundreds of farmers lost all their capital, and were ob- 
liged to become operatives to others; while some 
more fortunate, contrived to retain as much of the 
wreck of their property as enabled them to emigrate to 
other countries. Cleghorn, whose pamphlet on the 
depressed state of agriculture, was honored with the 
prize of the Highland Society of Scotland, thinks this 
Joss cannot have been less than one year’s rental of the 
whole island. The replies sent to the circular letter 
of the Board of agriculture regarding the agricultural 
state of the Kingdom in February, March and April 
1819 furnish a body of evidence which cannot be con- 
troverted, and exhibit a picture of widely spread ruin 
among the agricultural classes and of distresses among 
all that immediately depend upon them, to which there 
is probably no parallel.” But we have principally to 
do with this state of things, as it may have a bearing 
on the interests of this country. It is very well known, 
that every one of the members who attended the con- 
vention for the amendment of the constitution in 1789, 
yielded assent to the policy of encouraging emigration 
generally ; among these great and wise men are found 
the names of Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton and Madison. 
It would be in vain to assert that the circumstances of 
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filled up. The answer is ready, and cannot be coped 


with. Were its political management as facile, and 
did it promise to be as free from political turbulence, 
as its civil polity is consolidated and firm, a population 
of two hyndred millions would be no more to the 
North American continent, than twenty millions to 
Great Britain, if as much. In fact no boundary 
can be in this way rationally set. After the im- 
mense importations in the city of New-York which 
are annually going on, what is the reduction in the 
price of labour? Is there not the samo avidity display- 
ed, as was felt seven years ago, for every labour sav- 
ing invention, which comes up? and if this were not 
conclusive the actual price of labour is, and on that 
we are willing to rest this question, Let any one con- 
tract with a mason, a carpenter, a bricklayer, a car~ 
man, a digger, or a paver; and tell us whether these 
accessions of population are not continually finding 
their level: and though labourers are more plenty, and 
can be had with less difficulty; yet the prices of la- 
bour have not materially diminished. 

The utility of the Irish laborer may bo seen 1n tho 
immense erections continually going on all over tho 
country, in the construction of new works continually, 
whether;suburban or rural. But wo have principally 
to do with the agricultural emigrant and a reference 
to the paragraph from the newspaper press, which 
stands as the text to this article, will bear us out in the 
most sanguine expectations and calculations; and what 
is admirably for our purposes, is that the stated facts are 
adapted to the meridian of Canada, and cannot be 
suspected of any sinister ad captandum vulgus de~ 
sign. 

Let us analyze this accession of wealth to our com- 
mon country. It has been often asserted that by far 
the greater part of all the agricultural emigrants arriv- 
ing in Canada, as before stated, ultimately find their 
way hither, and at the lowest calculation, perhaps it 
may be safely assumed one half. . 

Each person brings with him productive labor in a 
pair of hands, and in many cases, there is the addition 
of some property, and in nearly all cases of knowledge, 
If the individual has to learn something, and is required 
before his labour can become in the highest degree effi- 
cient to adapt himself to a new situation, and a new 
set of circumstances; yet he brings with him inevita- 
bly greater expertness in some other things, and fur- 
nishes new ideas which cannot be wholly sunk or lost 
sight of, in making out such an estimate as the pre= 
sent. Thus the combined labor, property and know- 
ledge of 20,000 agriculturists may from the foregoing 
data, be fairly assumed as added to the wealth of the 
society within one year, and that from an indirect and 
collateral source independent of our own immediate 
importations in this city. 

In regard to emigrants of the low classes, some 
close observers have ingeniously and truly remarked, 
that some transmutation of the moral system ap- 
pears inevitably to take place in the passage over; 
for the most degraded and abandoned individuals com- 
monly shake off their ordinary habits on arrival in the 
States. And the prevalence of crime is immensely 
less than might be expected from the description of 
character previously indicated. In this respect it 
may be pretty surely assumed, that agriculturists of 
all other descriptions of emigrants must be allowed ta 
have the preference, not only as being generally moro 














the country have altered since, and that it js now more 


exempt from vicious and demoralizing habits, but as 
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exercising an avocation more immediately analogous 
to the peculiar breadth of surface, and almost unde- 
fined limits of our country, and assisting more imme- 
diately in building the fabric of its real independence. 

By an inspection of any map of the State of New- 
York, it may be seen, as we have already hinted that, 
our Canadian frontier extends itself so far along the 
north and north-west, as to take in-more than one half 
of the whole boundary line of the state. 

As the obyect of our publication is utility rather than 
abstract speculation, we shall propose and answer some 
questions relative to the manner in which our land- 
owners and farmers may become benefited by the mi- 
gration of British agricultrists, which enter our terri- 
tory, through the portal of our sea port and extensive | 
line of frontier. And first, to which class of settlers | 
would it be desirable to give the preference, as it may 
relate to them in the capacity of neighbours, tenants, 
or dealers? Although this be a very delicate question 
to settle; yet wo shall endeavour to steer clear of any 

artial leaning: and after having spoken of it agreea- 
Bly to the dictates of our judgment then leave the 
matter, indifferent as to consequences: and more es- 
pecially, as the authority for the materials upon which 
pe ape gor will be} founded, is drawn from printed 
works of high authority. Between the emigrant Irish 
and Scotch husbandman, there seems to be almost a 
direct antithesis and contrast of character. The Scots- 
man is habitually thrifty, industrious and persevering, 
and is generally found to be observant of those minor 
virtues, which have so much to do with social tranquil- 
ity. And where as here the country is sparsely popu- 
lated, and the cultivator of the soil, on looking around 
him, sees few that may control him; where ho feels 
that he is delivered from vilanage fiefship, and all the 
modifications of domination, which the feudal system 
left behind, #ntails ; it is no unimportant affair whether 
he bring with bim a mind habitually under moral re- 
straint, or whether it be fitful, ferocious, and delivered 
up to the extremes of ‘sullen reserve, or the outbreaks 
of violent ones or intemperate indulgencies, 
Tho Irish character, however, has also its virtues: 
there is discoverable in,the lowest,of the Irish peas- 
antry a high-mindedness, contempt for, and forgetful- 
ness of his wretchedness and poverty, and a generos- 
ity of sentiment which redeem some other traits; but 
as it respects the summary of the two kinds of charac- 
ter generally, and regarding its bearing upon the inte- 
rests of society, and the desirableness of either, on 
the circumstance of neighbourhood, although the 
Irish character may be the most perfect in the second 
generation, the Scotch is undoubtedly the most prefc- 
rable in the first. 

The Scotch husbandman generally brings : some- 
thing with him; his pride and prudence, both important 
defences against extreme want, have goverméd his 
prospective movements. The Scotsman in point of 
education and manners, is also on higher ground, and 
as he is more hardy, and his constitution and habits of 
life, better adapted to the exigences of agricultural life 
in its new shape, which is that of suffering and privation, 
there is little comparison to be made, It remains to 
speak of the English emigrant, It must be allowed 
that from time immemorial that portion of Great Bri- 
tain, which may be called Britain proper, or England, 
has borne the relation to the rest of the country, if 
we may be allowed the expression, of Pater familias. 


The greator part of thé vast capital which Britain 





| 





and owners are benefited. 
gers particularly, beside this outlay, receivo a regular 
revenue from the old country when their visit is ex- 
perimental mercly, perhaps, for along time. 


cent number of sovereigns. 
furnished in machinery, goods and stock. Tho first 
and last supply to the adopted country more ‘than an 
exchangable commodity. 


causes. 


wields is concentrated there: There is London, the 
exchange market of the world ; and there is developed 
also, without disparagement ,to the other parts of the 
kingdom, the highest state of agricultural improvment, 
which is that with which we have more immediately to 
do: the English emigrant stands, perhaps, in respect 
to social qualities, on intermediate situation between 
Soctch and Irish. 

It is observable that when there Js no ongrafting 
of emigrants upon the populaton the inhabitants aro 
more stationary in both knowledge and practice. By 
the difference observable in both, even should a pre- 


judice be at first harbored,, knowledge‘and truth forces 


their'way at last agreeably to the familiar adage—mag- 
nus est veritas ct prevalebit. 'Whena machine, intro- 
duced by a foreigner, is better in its construction than 
that already,in use, and is found to save more labor, and 
the power employed at a less exponse and with great- 


er eflect, from a regard to his interest, the native will 


finally adopt it—and when the emigrant on the other 
hand sees that important alterations in management 


are dictated by difference of climate, aftor a short 
struggle with the obstinacy of habit, he is impelled 
from the same forcible motive to fall into the native 
practice. 
lation of the substantial benefits this country derives 
from Emigrants and Emigration. 


We shall sum up the whole by arecapitu- 


First, as the passage money must be paid tho ship 
Then the cabin passen- 


Again 
betiermost steerage passengers may afierwards re- 
ceive assistance from their friends, and some bluff, 
rough looking people among these, occasionally carry 
in corduroy and cotton velvet inexpressibles some de- 
To all this must be 
idded that by them, part of the cargo of the vessel is 


By the first, the producing 
power of the country is increased with, perhaps, 


occasionally material improvement in point of con- 
struction, 


By the last, the breed of cattle is ameliv- 


rated and rendered more valuable. An opportunity 


is also offered of comparing the power and utility of 
the respective implements imported and in use here. 


is not too much to say, that besides the theory 


which books and periodicals touch, much is gathered 
from the exhibition of the modus operandi. 
improvements manifest in the dairy of late years in the 


And the 


United States, may be considerably attributed to such 
Finally, to reduce the advantages derived 
from emigration to general heads, tho productive la- 


bor, the machinery, the stock, the merchandise, the 


knowledge, and the numbers of the population, and 
the revenue of the country, all receive from this 
source 8 unportant accession. 





Art. CXVII.—Proceedings of the Albany Horticul- 
tural Society. 


SECOND EXHIBITION, MAY 3, 1831. 
6 fine large parsnips. 12 fine heads Silecian lettuce. 
1 fine boquet exotic flowers, from the garden of 
Stephen Van Rensgelaer, sen. 
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7 heads spinage. 7 heads lettuce. 6 parsnips. 1 


bunch 25 heads asparagus. 


“~ 


REMARKS. 
The season to the 25th May, has been rather un- 


2 dozen large rich flavored apples, Swaar, Newtown friendly to agriculture, being wet and cold; since that 


Pippins and Spitzenbergs, from the garden of D. B./time, the weather has assumed a summer heat, ard 


Slingerland. 
1 large boquet, consisting of a great variety of splen- 


did exotic and indigenous flowers, from the garden of 


Jesse Buel. 

1 fine bunch, 25 heads asparagus, from the garden 
of Spencer Stafford. 

1 fine bunch radishes, raised in the open ground 
from the garden of James Wilson. 

Stated premiums were awarded to Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, sen., D. B. Slingerland, Jesse Buel, and 
Spencer Stafford. 

THIRD EXHIBITION, MAY 17. 


A fine large boquet of flowers, consisting of double 
flowering cherry, Japan apple, peach and almond, 
snow-flake jonquils, double tulips, spina futrix, purple 
and white lilacs—from the garden of D. B. Slinger- 
land 

2 fine bunches radishes, 12 stalks rhubarb—from 
the garden of S. Van Rensselaer, sen. 

1 fine bunch Sir John Sinclair beet, 1 fine bunch 
sea kale, 20 inches in length, 12 stalks rhubarb, 2 
stalks polianthus of 50 and 63 flowers—from the gar- 
den of George Wilcox. 

A fine collection of flowers, consisting of double 
narcissus, almond, cherry and jacobia; 2 varieties of 
single narcissus, four varieties of lilac, Silician, Chi- 
nese, purple and white; double tulips of different col- 
ors ; bizarn and bibloim tulips, of every variety of col- 
or, from the ‘mountain of snow to the rose Rebecca’— 
from the garden of Jesse Buel. 

2 bunches radishes, 12 stalks rhubarb—from the | 
garden of Spencer Stafford. 

1 bunch beets, 1 bunch carrots, both raised in open 
ground by James Wilson 

3 splendid seedling heaths, rose colored and white 4 
—from the Albany Nursery. 

Stated premiums were awarded to S. Van Rensselaer, 
sen., George Wilcox, and Jesse Buel. 

Discretionary premiums for beta Sir John Sinclair 
and crambe maritima, to George Wilcox. 

FOURTH EXHIBITION, MAY 3], 


Half peck full podded peas, grown in open ground, 
by George Wilcox. 

Half peck peas, from the garden of D. B. Slinger- 
land. 

Half peck peas, from the garden of Spencer Stafford. 

A large and splendid collection of flowers, consisting 
of four varieties of ranunculus Asiaticus, ranunculus 
marygold, Chinese honeysuckle monk’s hood, yellow 
day lily, red fraxanella, blue and white valerian, blue 
sophora, five varieties of columbine, three varieties of 
peonies, snow balls, Carolina allspice, woodbines, rag- 
ged robbin, five varicties of roses, Bell de Mongar, 
sanguinia, May, Scotch and thornless ; perennial pop- 
py and syringo,—from the garden of Jesse Buel. 

A splendid collection of flowers, consisting of roses, 
red, pink, yellow white and Circassian, snow balls, | 
peonies, and white valerian, three varieties of colum- | 
bines, monk’s hood and double yellow rannuculus, 
from the garden of D. B. Slingerland. 


vegetation progresses rapidly. —Argus. 





Art. CXVIII.—Proceéedings of the New York Hor- 


ticultural Society. [Continued from page 126.] 


May 3i.—Mr. Saltus presented an Agave Ameri- 
cana and a specimen of the Hemp manufactured from 
it, accompanied by the following letter. 


Port au Prince, May 8, 1831. 

Sirn—Refering to my respects of the 26th ult., I have 
the pleasure now to inform you pr. Brig Onslow, the 
Plants vou requested. Kegs could not be procured, 
but I hope they will arrive equally safe as they are. 

The mode used for preparing this grass or hemp 
for market is very simple—a peice of timber similar to 
'that used by curriers in cleaning skins at a certain 
|period of the process of tanning, is arranged; the 
'green leaves or shoots are placed on it, and witha 
piece of hard wood, formed something like a drawing 
| knife, an end in each hard, the green and juicy sub 
| stance is rubbed off, the white fibres remain and only 
| require drying to be fit for sale. 
| Should these roots get to hand in good order, I beg 
| your acceptance of them, and am, 

Very respectfully Your 

N. Saltus Esq. Obliged Servant, 

New York. } H. Puexrs. 

Mr. Smith, from his garden at Lodi N. Jersey, pre- 
senied a quart of green early Canada peas well filled, 
Rosa Bengalensis, several varieties of Scotch and oth- 
er Roses, Podalyria, Crategus pyricantha (Winter 
Thorn,) a bunch of Fringe tree, Yellow lis, and a 
number of other fine flowers. 

Mr. Wilson, from his garden at Murray Hill, ex- 
hibited 30 varieties of Scotch Roses, among them were 
Sylvia, Lady Banks, do. double, Scotia, Proteus, Her- 
cules, Lady Compton, Countess of Dunmore, Dido, 
Hector, Princess Elizabeth, Ajax :—also 12 varieties 
of garden Roses, the Red monthly Cluster, Double 
Marbled, &c.— of the Chinese Roses, there were the 
Red Noisette, two seedlings of do., raised by Mr. W., 
Miss Helen Murray, and Incleberg. Halena diptera, 
Chionanthus virginicus, Papaver bracteatum, and oth- 
er flowers were also exhibited by Mr. W. 

June 7.—Mr. Wilson, presented a beautiful collec- 
tion of Roses different varieties from those of the pre- 
ceeding kinds, and 12 of Pinks, of the latter were 
Bow’s Lady Butler, Davy’s Sir Thomas Stanly, Tur- 
ner’s ady Nelson, Bow’s Mary Ann, and Beauty of 
England. 

Mr. Hogg, from the Rose Hil! Nursery, presented 
the following Roses, Queen, Pearson’s Giant, Burn- 
ing Coal, Shell, Mogul, Superb, St. Francis, Pluto, 
Unique, Watts’ Blush, Stadtholder, Fleur de Parade, 
and two Portugal Roses. 

Mr. Morrow, asplendid Bouquet, consisting of Roses 
Honey Suckles, Antirrbinum, Phlox suaveolens, &c. 
Mr. Oakley, the singular Plant Saracena purpurea, 








Cactus speciosus, very beautiful Spanish Iris, Gnap- 


Stated premiums were awarded to George Wilson|halium, and a bunch of fine Cherries, the tree from 
and Jesse Buel. 





the Nursery of J. Bloodgood & Co. 
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Se thools. —A pub lic meeting was 3 held on 


Arr. neous, Origin a and Se- _Lal oring & 
fete 15 inst. in this city, in relation to manual laboring 
seaside cinch. 10a dean Miteah, MiMi schools. Phe assembly was large, and the speak- 
New-Y¥ eee Se ee 4. ers expressed very strong sentiments in favor of this 
June 18. The receij time — P . e ° — pi ~ system of « ducation. A subscription was taken up in 
ae scarcely Aypelgo i ing. iy 5Y ph ne st a say se id of the Oneida Institute, at Whitesborough in this 
rought 1 és R070 O86 CO ON ee a , towards the erection of additional buildings for 
cline. Noi PEER EFS OS C5 rthers wees _ we he accomod: ion of the numerous applicants. We 
Southern, do. OL to 63. OR a NE ere he heart y gladto sce this very important subject be- 
1,75 to 3,00 per cwt. In flour the market has materi- |< sto occupy public attention. 
ally chi ] in a short time ; Nt w-Orleans just im- oh 
ported 4,50 to 4,63; New-York western 5,12: | he Park.—This most public and central ground 
5.26.: Ohio, via. canal 4,75. Wool of the new aS ip} in the city, underthe management of Mr. Wm. Curr, 
has made its appearance in small quantiti at is} is now in far } better order tlian we recollect to have 
thought there can be no redundant stock fro n ous [scent ‘The numerous trees, set out the two preceeding 
own resources, but large importations are expecte: ly cars, begin to extend their limbs and afford a pleasing 
common fleece, washed 40 to 50, Merino, do. 50 t e v3 and shade. ‘The grass and walks are kept in fine 
75; lambs, pulled, 1st, quality 55 to 60. jo der. For the want of a more suitable fence around 
Remarks. ‘The fall in the price of flour is owing | U ata ‘Ys the dogs have very much injured the 
to the news from Europe—favorable to a general peace. | appearance o f the young firs. 


TTydrophobia.—M ny vears ago I gleaned the fol- 


MY erienced 3 nag r of thos a 





| 
iz 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


o’s Garden.—This enchanting place of sum- 
mer resort has been very considerably improved since 


lowing } é J : 4 
tic animals, and t ( enencieak too. of brute last season. In addition to the increased growth of 
nals, 1 ( u ’ t Oe mn ag Aine 

mp | its In open ground, the garde far isiv an 
creation, Tus Farrurun Doe ee ee = riously and 
The cani ‘ too entl tastefully decorated with the fowery and ornamental 
il i i he) > ‘ s ‘ : 5 * A - ‘ + ¥ - . . 
en ded cit larze t ( , | plants taken from his spacious green house. Thiese in 
asters in a pen ABS 1 filthy | connection with the immense number of var-egated 
alu lal? , t BhacaT ; ) 
Lennels: the want loam w oies || lamps, transparent columns, dioramic representations, 
» * i ID5 i ‘ : A . ? | ~ Toes . 
ee that ry ed called “ \ q| Views of splendid vdifices, above all, the numecrous, 
istly, Lt mec 7 * e } . 
Q i eg oe stion ! tee] and liv visitors render the place one of 
1 LSS, aa 4 ‘ ’ ; e : 
‘ ta reitol ¢ “tie 
' rreat and unusual attractions. 
aicta as a ¢ I Livi ) ( a is i 
i | =e , le 
machs. The Wheat ¢ ».—Accounts from Maryland and 
pap :, Le ee ee | 
I y! a ; Carolina, represent [thea ges of the fly, to be con- 
pas ¢ i. yet, in t ered tiibe, | ; lsiderubly injurious to wheat. 
s ) | él ipl Wi hth ‘ ! Ul Ys | 
f . } | > ; 
Chat ca } » in , and all oi | low can Grapes be best and longest preserved after 
may t iW SY, BUS BOTS | | they are cut?@—I have.many vines under my care, and 
au U U m : ’ 1 EXpe ! to supply grapes at table as long as possi- 
tie iuin Peg ’ | Lle: 1 consequently allow them to hang longer on the 
' ee Ht, | vines then is right they should. Anxious to learn the 
Totl I ° N. x I LN fisi # a le of ke ing or pes afier they are cut I 
1’ mica 1 KCCHINE prap al mey a ty 
Vork Beef Market, J j i 1 ! iy presentin that its defects may Le 
, 7 le ved 1! amended by some kind correspondent 
1831.—At Market da ( Cattle, || : | 
' =n aici 1} | +, T save the Syrian till last: the Ham- 
aye ) . j , ‘ ¢ ‘ 
Semo very 1 z ' fu | | ( r kinds were last ye fet. * at the end 
s} s per | ed less than | Mond | f Julv, and were not a!l cut till December2. The 
ty ah Ae teat , Sanit bout 2218 , Which I never cut till prefectly ripe, I cut a- 
‘ | 1 t 82): “tie, 
ner hundred |! the 10th of December. I then procured some 
I ne é . ‘ = i 
" Cows and Calves but few at Market—s¢ pela sor oars d dried it by the fire, till it would pass 
y ana Li 5 i 3 bal i in ° 
} 1 { Pr ; A . » ¢ . 
195 to 30. ' 1 a fine hair sieve. ‘The grapes and the sand 
No Swine at Marke | being drv, and the sand Lecome cold, I took a shallow 
Ilay from $5 to 6 per | red—and for so = * x, and having separated the shoulders from the main 
vil IM HI t p ) i lia VOT | : : %,, b : é 
prime gualitv. rather more is obtai } | ks of the bunches, I placed the min the bottom of 
ju ily, rather luo! J 0 il i | 2 7 , 
nigel ;' the box; pouring the sand well in among the berries 
Why Peas? nl hard {—Sir, Yor ( respoli nt} x ; 1 ra : ; o_o 
bce ; . : | .-7| So as to prevent as much as possible any two berries 
J.M.(p.125) wishes to know the cause why peas boil|® ire” , a - 
_ , ; ry, from touching each other. I then placed the box ina 
hard. Isuppose he means when dry for soup. ‘The? : 
. s | ' us ‘a | warm ary room and by these means I have kept the 
cause is I believe their being too old. Iimean more than 2 ‘ ~ : 
13 " ! ! v , 1 | crapes this season for above two months from tlie time 
one year oid. After that age tuey co not break Well i 


I have seen Knight’s crum- 
Prussian, at three years old, 


not even the best boilers ; 
pled marrow and the blue 
boiled for twelve hours in soft water and in an iren pot 
would su; that met- 

break nor 
with 
this I consider the cause of 
are split—so 


pose is iron enough, if 
not 


mortar 


(which one 
al would affect them,) pone they would 
bruise kindly when beaten in 
a wooden pestle. bkrom 
hard boiling peas to be age, even if they 
far probatum est.— Eng. Gar. Mag. 


a marble 





I cut them, as I only finished the last of them yester- 
dav; and they were acknowledged, by those whe par- 
took of them, to be as good as when put into the sand, 
except that the stalks had turned brown. Yours, &c. 
—. S. 14. 1831. 
To secure Cucumbers from Bugs. 

We have tried yarious experiments for preserving 
Cucumber and melon plants against the bugs, but 
have found none so useful as a box with glass in the 
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top. The following we have found the most conve- 
nient way of making them:—Take of common fine 
clapboards about eight inches wide in sufficient quan- 
tity; with asmall plough such asthe joiners use, plough 
a furrow in one edge one quarter of an inch deep— 
then cut this clapboard into suitable lengths to form 
boxes of the desired size, according to the size of your 

lass and the number of lights intended for each box. 
For many uses one light is sufficient; but a better size 
for Melons and Cucumbers is to have two lights to 
each box. Whenthe box is to be nailed together, 
either cut off the ploughing of one piece or have one 
that is not so wide as the others by the width of the 
ploughing, in order that the glass may be slipped in 
and out at pleasure. When boxes with glass in this 
manner are placed over hills of green plants, they not 
only effectually keep off all bugs and flies, but greatly 
accelerate the growth of the young plants. After the 
season for bugs is past, the glass may be taken out and 
packed in boxes, and kept until the succeeding year. 
The making of boxes and their application requires 
less time than is necessary to prevent the bugs from 
destroying the plants, in any other way with which 
we are acquainted.—Genesee Farmer. 


Scientific Societics.—1t is estimated that there are 
above fifteen hundred learned and scientific societies 
in the world: above one half of which are ocupied in 
the encouragement of agriculture, manufactures and 
commerce. 


Machine for washing Grain.—Mr. Gilbert Arnola, 
of Angelica, New-York, has just patented a machine 
for washing and drying Grain. The description states 
that the grain is placed in a bason or hopper of water 
to the surface of which the smut and other impurities 
rise and float off. The kernel sinks, passes through a 
tub constructed to cleanse it thoroughly, and is carried 
into a heated sheet iron revolving! cylinder, which, its 
position being inclined, discharges the grain dry and 
fit for grinding. Itis said that wheat may be eflectu- 
ally freed from garlic by this method. 


Beef Cattle—The Northampton Courier states 
that prices for good cattle are well sustained in that 
vicinity, New-York drovers purchase $53 to 6 and 
even higher—prices as good as can be obtained after 
the cattle have been driven to Brighton, at no small 
expense. - Good cattle, however, were becoming 
scarce in the vicinity. Between Westfield and North 
field, about 60 miles, it is stated, that more than &50, 
000 in cash has been distributed to farmers in 3 or 4 
months, for cattle, chiefly in towns bordering on the 
Connecticut. 


Chinese Corn.—A, new species of corn from China 
has been introduced into Ireland, a sort of skinless 
oats, the most valuable produced in any country. It 
has many advantages over other grain: when threshed 
from the sheaf, it is exactly like oatmeal, fit for im- 
mediate use, and free from any particle of rind or husk. 

The flavoris delicious, and it contains much farina- 
ceous matter. There accrues, of course, a great sav- 
ing of the oats; and expense of kiln drying, grinding, 
and sifting, is avoided. The average produce is twen- 
ty six barrels of 14 stone, to the Irish acre. It is re- 
markably hardy, and well adapted for this climate.— 


Value of Agricultural Information —*“ Twenty 


died soon after, for want of knowledge how to treat 
them. I ‘was then informed by our knowing ones, 
that the peach would not grow in thisplace. I believ- 
ed them, and made no further effort to propagate then, 
until three years since, I procured from Wm. Ken- 
rick’s valuable nursery half a dozen trees, five of which 
I now have ina healthy flourishing state, very full of 
blossoms, and with a prospect of mnch fruit from 
them. For this I am indebted to the information ob- 
tained from the New England Farmer. There are 
persons who know not what tree it is that appears so 
beautiful, and others when passing have even called in, 
to inquire what they were.—N. £. Earmer. 


Potato Starch.--Daniel Brown, Esq, of Portsmouth, 
N. H. has recently put in operation a manufactory 
of potato starch, which has already used 15,000 bush- 
éls of potatoes and it is thought will use 40,000 bushels 
before 1832.’ 

We believe there are two manufactories of starch 
in this country alone, one at Gilsum, and one in Dub- 
lin. Mr About’s factory in Gilsum worked up 16,000 
bushels of potato the last season. One farmer, in 
Sullivan, raised 2000 bushels. Starch is used in all 
the cotton manufactories.—New Hamp. Sentinel. 


Prussiate of Iron—Important Invention for Man- 
ufacturers.—Napoleon offered a premium of three mil- 
lions of francs to the person who should discover some 
material the production of France, that should in all 
respects answer as a substitute for indigo. In conse- 
quence of this stimulus, M. Souchon, # practical chem- 
ist and dyer, expended a fortune in experiments which 
finally resulted in the discovery of a method for fixing 
the color of prussiate of iron even more permanently 
than indigo blues With this preparation he has suc 
ceeded in dying green, blue and black, at an ex- 
pense of little more than one third of that of indigo 
colors, and said to be in every respect equally fine and 
permanent. 

We learn that Mr. Arnold Buffon of this state, du- 
ring his residence at Paris effected a contract with 
M. Souchon, for the communication of the process to 
him, to be introduced into the United States; and that 
he has recently received a full explanation of the me- 
thod by which this important desideratum is effected. 
The colors are said to resist the action of both acids 
and alkalis, and when worn for years(as we have seen 
stated by a mercantile house of high standing in Paris,) 
will present no whitened appearance on the seams, or 
at the pocket and button holes of garments, the colors 
there remaining unchanged.—Providence American. 


Culture of Silk.—We are happy to learn that sev- 
eral public spirited individuals in this vicinity, are ma- 
king exertious to introduce the culture of silk into 
Massachusetts. One gentleman in Middlesex County 
intends to have under culture next year one million 
of white mulbery trees, which will be sold at the bare 
nominal cost. He has now growing a large number 
of trees, and is making preparations to raise 300,000 
this season. Mr D’Homergue of Philadelphia has 
been consulted on the subject and invited to establish a 
silk Filature at Lowell, which he.is willing to do as 
soon as cocoons are raised in th isquarter in a sufficient 
degree to justify it. The general introduction of the 
culture of silk into New England would justly be con- 
sidered an auspicious era in the agricultural pros- 





years since I planted out several peach trees all of which 





perity of the country —WV. £. Farmer. 
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f For the New-York F 
Art. CXX.—Planting Trees. 


Mr. Eprror,—I have been looking for the follow- 
ing humourous and pleasing article in the Ne@w- York 
Farmer. It is from Blackwood’s Magazine. In hot 
weather you must occasionally give us something that 
will make us laugh, provided it is not done at the ex- 
pense of utility. LANSINGBUGH. 

June 23, 1831. 

Trees are indeed the glory, the beauty, and the 
Jelight of nature. The man who loves not trees—to 
look at them—to lie under them—to climb up them, 
(once more a school-boy) would make no bones o 
murdering Mrs. Jeffs. In what one imaginable attri- 
bute, that it ought to possess, is a Tree, pray, deficient ? 
Light, shade, shelter, coolness, freshness, music, all 
the colors of the rainbow, dew and dreams dropping 
through their umbrageous twilight at eve or morn— 
dropping direct—soft, sweet, soothing, and restorative, 
from heaven.—Without Trees, how in the name of 
wonder, could we have had houses, ships, bridges, 
easy-chairs, or coffins, or almost any single one of the 
necessaries, conveniences, or comforts of life? With- 
out Trees one might have been born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth, but not another with a wooden 
ladle. 


Tree by itself Tree, “such tents the patriarchs lov- 


his stocking soles—and a larch considerably younger, 
laugh to shake its pink cones far over his wig. But 
they are all dutiful children—never go straying from 
home after youthful follies—and standing together in 
| beautiful bands and in majestic masses, they will not 
| sufler the noon-day sun to smite their father’s head, 
| nor the winds of heaven to “‘visit his face too rough- 
by." 

People are sometimes prevented from planting trees 
from the slowness of their growth. What a mistake 
that is! People might just as well be prevented from 
being wed, because a man-child takes one and twenty 
| years to get out of his minority, and a woman-child, 
|; except in hot climates, is rarely marriageable before 
fifteen. Not the least fear in the world, that Tommy 
and Thomasine and the Tree will grow up fast enough 
—wither at the top—and die! It is a strange fear to 
feel—a strange complaint to utter—that any one thing 
in this world, animate or inanimate, is of too slow 
growth, for the nearer to its perfection, the nearer to 
its decay. 

Besides, in every stage, how interesting, both a 
wood and sap tree, and a flesh aud blood child! Look 
at pretty ten-year-old, rosy cheeked, golden haired 
Mary, gazing, with all the blue brightness of her eyes; 
at that large dew drop, which the sun has let escape un- 
melted even into the meridian hours, on the topmost 
pink-bud within which the teeming leaf struggles to ex 
pand its beauty—the topmost pink-bud of that little 





ed”—Ipse nemus—‘the brotherhood of Trees” the | 
Grove, the Coppice, the Wood, the Forest—dearly, | 
ind after a different fashion, do we love you all 7—| 
And love you all we shall, while our dim eyes can} 
catch the climmer, or our dull ears the murmur of the | 
leaves—our imagination hears at midnight, the far-off 
swing of old branches groaning in the tempest Oh! is| 
not Merry also Sylvan England? And has not Scot- 
land, too, her old pine forests, blackening up her | 
Highland mountains? Are not many of her rivered| 
valleys not unadorned with woods—her braes beauti- 
ful with their birkin shaws 7—And does not stately 
ash or sycamore tower above the kirk spire, inmany a 
quiet glen, overshadowing the humble house of God, 
“the dial-stone aged and green,” and all the deep 
sunk, sinking, or upright array of grave-stones, be- 
neath which 
* The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. ”’ 


Every man of landed property, that lies fairly out 
of arms length of a town, whether free or copyhold, | 
be it rental above or below forty shillings a year, 
should be a planter. Even an old bachelor, who has 
no right to become the father of a child, is not only 
free, but in duty bound to planta tree. Unless his or- 





lime-tree, but three winters old and half a spring!— 
Hark!—that is Harry, at home on a holiday, rustling 
like a roe inthe coppicewood, in search of the nest of 
the black-bird or marvis ; yet ten years ago that rocky 
hill-side was unplanted, and “ that boy so bright and 
beautiful,” unborn. Who, then, be his age what it 
may, would either linger, “* with fond reluctant, amo- 
rous delay,” to take unto himself a wife, for the pur- 
pose of having children, or to enclose a waste for the 
purpose of having trees? 

At what time of life a human being—man or wo- 
man—looks best, it might be hard to say. A virgin of 
eighteen, straight and tall, bright, blooming and balmy, 
seems to our eyes a very beautiful and delightful sight. 
Inwardly we bless her and pray that she may be as 
happy as she is innocent. So, too, is an oak tree, 
about the same age, standing by itself, without a twig 
on its straight smooth, round, glossy, silver stem, for 
some few feet from the ground, and then branching 
out into a stately flutter of dark green leaves; the 
shape being indistinct in its regular but not formal 
over-fallings, and over-hangings, of light and shade. 
Such an oak tree is indeed beautiful, with all its ten« 
derness, gracefulness and delicacy—ay, a delicacy al- 












































































gan of philo-progenitiveness be small indeed, as he | most seeming to be fragile, as if the cushat whirring 
looks at the young tender plants in his own nursery-| {rom its concealment, would crush the new spring- 
garden, his heart will yearn towards them with all the | shoots, sensitive almost as the gossamer, with which 








longing and instinctive fondness of a father. As he 
beholds them putting forth the tender buds of hope, he 
will be careful to preserve them from all blight—he 
will “teach the young idea how to shoot”—and accord- 
ing to their different natures, he will send them to dif- 
ferent places to complete their education, accordingly 
as they are ultimately intended for the church, the bar, 
or the navy. The old gentleman will be surprised to 
see how soon his young plants have grown as tall as 
himself, even tharzh he should be an extraordinary 





member of the Six Feet Club. An oak sapling of 
some five or six springs, shall measure with him on 


every twig is intertwined. Leaning on our staff, we 
bless it, and call it even by that very virgin’s name ; 
and ever thenceforth behold Louisa lying in its shade. 
Gentle reader, what is it to be an old, dreamy, vision< 
ary, prosing poet ? 

Let any one who accuses trees of laziness in grows 
ing, only keep out of sight of them for a few years; 
and, then returning home to them under the cloud of 
night, all at once open his eyes, on a fine sanny, sum-~ 
mer’s morning, and ask them how they have been 
since he and they mutually murmurred farewell! He 
will not recognize the face or the figure of a single 
18 
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tree. That sycamore, whose top-shoot a cow you 
know, browsed off, to the breaking of your heart, some 


4 or 5 years ago, is now as high as the “‘ riggin,” of 


the cottage, and is murmuring with bees among its 
blossoms, quite like an old tree. What precocity !— 
That Wych elm, hide-bound as it seemed of yore, 
and with only one arm that it could hardly lift from its 
side, is now a Briareus. Is that the larch you used to 
hop over {—now almost fit to be a mast of one of the 
fairy fleet on Windermere! You thought you would 
never have forgotten the triangle of the three birches ; 
but you stare at them pew as if they had dropped from 
the clouds!—and since you think that beech—that 
round hill of leaves—is not the same shabby shrub 
you left sticking in the gravel, why call the old garde- 
ner hither, and swear him to its identity on the Bible. 


Arr. CXXI.—Report of a Commitice of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, on the Expediency 


of Measures being taken for the Establishment of 


an Experimental Garden, and Rural Cemetery. 


This report, which we find in the N. E. Farmer, is 
from the pen of Gen. Dearborn, the President of the 
Society, who is deserving of all praise for the active 
part he is taking, in promoting the interest of horticul- 
ture. ‘The subject is a very important one, and we 
trust our readers will find it interesting. We regret 
that our limits do not permit us to give the whole ar- 
ticle—Ed. N. Y. Farmer. 

To foster and extend a taste for the pleasant, useful 
and refined art of Gardening, the time appears to have 
arrived, for enlarging the sphere of action, and giving 
the most ample development to the original design of 
the Society. 

The London, Paris, Edinburgh and Liverpool Hor- 
ticultural associations, have each established Experi- 
mental Gardens, and the beneficial effects, have been 
conspicuously experienced, not only throughout En- 
gland, Scotland and France, but the whole civilized 
world is deriving advantages from those magnificent 
cepositories, of the rarest products, which have been 
collected, from the vast domains of Pomona and 
Flora. These noble precedents have been followed, 
in Russia, Germany, Holland and Italy. 

With the ExrerimenraL GARDEN, it is recom- 
mended to unite a Rurau Cemetery; for the period 
is not distant, when all the butial grounds within the 
citv will be closed, and others must be formed in the 
country,—the primitive and only proper location. 
There the dead may repose undisturbed, through 
countless ages. There can be formed a public place 
of sepulchre, where monuments can be erected to our 
illustrious men, whese remains, thus far, have unfortu- 
nately been consigned to obseure and isolated tombs, 
instead of being collected within one common deposi- 
tory, where their great deeds might be perpetuated 
and their memories cherished by succeeding genera- 
tions. ‘Though dead, they would be eternal admoni- 
tors to the living,—teaching them the way, which 
leads to national glorv and individual renown. 

The Experimental Garden is intended, for the im- 
provement of horticulture in all its departments, orna- 
mental, as well as useful. 

The objects which will chiefly claim attention, are, 
the collection and cultivation of common, improved, 





and new varieties of the different kinds of Fruits, Es- 
culent Vegetables, Forest and Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Flowering, Economical and other interesting 
Plants, which do not exclusively belong to the predial 
departmént of tillage ;—paying particular attention to 
the qualities and habits of each ;— instituting compara- 
tive experiments, on the modes of culture, to which 
they are usually subjected, so as to attain a knowledge 
of the most useful, rare and beautiful species ;—the 
best precess of rearing and propagating them, by seeds, 
scions, buds, suckers, layers, and cuttings; the most 
successful methods of insuring perfect apd abundant 
crops, as well as satisfactory results, in all the branch- 
es of useful and ornamental planting, appertaining to 
Horticutture. 

Compartments to be assigned for the particular cul- 
tivation of Fruit Trees, Timber Trees, Ornamental 
Trees, and Shrubs, Esculent Vegetables, Flowers, 
ind for the location of Green Houses, Stoves, Vine- 
ries, Orangeries, and Hot Beds. 

For the accommodation of the Garden of Experi- 
ment and Cemetery, at least seventy acres of land are 
deemed necessary ; and in making the selection of a 
site, it was very important that froin forty to fifty acres 
should be well or partially covered with forest trees 
and shrubs, which could be appropriated for the latter 
establishment ; and that it should present all possible 
varieties of soil, common in the vicinity of Boston ; 
be diversified by hills, valleys, plains, brooks, and low 
meadows, and bogs, so as to afford proper localities 
for every kind of tree and plant, that will flourish in 
this climate; be near to some large stream or river ; 
and easy of aceess by land and water; but still suffi- 
ciently retired. 

To realize these advantages it is proposed, that « 
tract of land called Sweet Auburn, situated in Cam- 
bridge, should be purchased. As a large pertion of 
the ground is how covered with trees, shrubs aad wild 
flowering plants, avenues and walks may be made 
through them, in such a manner, as to render the 
whole establishment interesting and beautiful, at a 
small expense, and within a few years ; and ultimately 
offer an example of landscape or picturesque garden- 
ing, in conformity to the modern style of laying out 
grounds, which will be highly creditable to the Society. 
- The streams, and parcels of bog and meadow land 
may be easily converted into ponds, and variously 
forraed sheets of water, which will furnish appropri- 
ate positions for aquatic plants, while their borders 
may be planted with Rhododendrons, Azaleas, several 
species of the superb Magnolia, and other plants, 
which require a constantly humid soil, and decayed 
vegetable matter, for their nourishment. 

On the southeastern and northeastern borders of 
the tract can be arranged the nurseries, and portions 
selected for the culture of fruit trees and esculent ve- 
getables, on an extensive scale; there may be arrang- 
ed the Aboritum, the Orchard, the Culinarum, Floral 
departments, Melon grounds and Strawberry beds, 
and Green houses. 

The remainder of the land may be devoted to the 
Cemetery. 


The establishment of : ‘METERY in connexion 


with the Garpen oF Expicriment, cannot fail of 
meeting publie approbation. Such rural burial places 
were common, among the ancients, who allowed no 
grave yards within their cities. The Potter’s Field 
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was without the walls of Jerusalem, and in the Twelve} dered, who is there, that does not perceive numerous 
Tables, it was prescribed ‘that the dead should nei-| and powerful inducements, for aiding in its accomplish- 
ther be buried or burned in the city’ of Rome. Eve-|ment? How consoling and pleasing is the thought 
lyn states, ‘that the custom of burying in“churches’ that our memories shall be cherished after death; and 


; 








and uear about them, especially in great cities, is a|that the spot, where our ashes repose, shall be often 
novel presumption, indecent, sordid and very prejudi-| visited, by dear and constant friends; that they will 
cial to health ; it was not done among the Christians} there linger, to call up the soothing, yet melancholy 
in the primitive ages ;’ was forbidden by the Empe-| reminiscences of by gone times; that the sod which 
rers, Gratian, Valentian and Theodosius, and never | covers us, will be kept ever verdant; that a magnifi- 
sanctioned until the time of Gregory the Great. The} cent forest will be reared to overshadow our graves, 
Eastern Christians do not now inter the dead within} by those truly kind hands, which performed the last 
their churches. During the age of the patriarchs|sad office of affection; that flowers will fringe the 
groves were selected as places of sepulchre. When pathways, leading to our lowly resting place, and their 
Sarah died, Abraham purchased ‘* the field of Ephron, | fragrance, mingled with the holiest aspirations ascend 
in Machpelah, with all the trees that were therein and | towards the throne of the Eternal. 
the borders round about, as a burying place,’ and| To those who mourn, what a consolation to visit the 
there he buried his wife; ‘and there they buried | bower-sequestered monument of a much loved friend, 
Abraham, Isaac, Rebekah and Leah; and when Ja- | under circumstances and with associations, so favora- 
cob had blessed his sons, ‘he said unto them, I am to bly calculated to revive agreeable recollections of the 
be = pemen unto my people: bury me with my fathers! past ; and when those revolting ideas are excluded, 
in the cave that is i 2 fie rE e ebore hic rude > mi ile standing i ; 
* was buried “ang tape ped ir walk" 0nd ts oy ery a at dane neue of - 
valiant men of Jabesh-gilead removed the bodies of | dead. ' 
Saul and his sons from the wail of Bethshon and That part of the land which has been recommended 
, newer te ta. = pene to aed a pie NI hastens’ ——- 
of ground in Shechem ;” Risener a son of Te cre _ ty! 5 ios at-Dieipeatits, dneatas 
oer nem; Lleazer, Aé | flowers ; rather as a line of demarcation, than of dis- 
ina hill that pertained to Phinehas,’ and Manassah | cénnexion; for the ornamental grounds of the Gar- 
with Amon ‘ in the garden of Uzza.’ |pen should be apparently blended with those of the 
Even the Turks, who are so opposed to the culti- | Cemetery, and the walks of each so intercommunicate 
vation of the fine arts, embellish their graveyards with | as to afford an uninterrupted range over both, as one 
evergreens. With them it is a religious duty, to plant| common domain. 
ar poe a Sl ecaotnall anemia) Among the hills, glades and dales, which are now 
objects in the environs of Constantinople inane _ gt gray re —— 
in the rear of the town and extending nloug the decli- nacre Bors, An a woh od oe pewmyens 
vity of the:Asiatic shore rotons 2 acl ait Mieriaiion | tombs, and these being surmounted with columns, obe- 
it presents a vast forest of majestic trees; and thither aa ne Oe ee ee .——_ — 
the inhabitants of the imperial city sintealle rar sane | marble, may be rendered interesting speciii.ens of art ; 
during the sultry months of summer. to enjoy the essil they will also vary and embellish ae ey Se 
breeses, sulin dessineti Gaetan ite Eaxine ann % | braced within the scope of the numerous sinuous ave- 
ed over the waves of the Propontis Throughoat — which may be felicitously opened, in all direc- 
Healy, Prenee ead Maclead: these oS AOD Fm to tions, and to a vast extent from the diversified and 
Son eaktch pM: 2 ey ‘ : *“ | picturesque features, whieh the topography of the tract 
ries which are ornamented with foiest trees and flow- alt Sne metanate 
ering shrubs, Pere La Chaise, in the environs of} ; “te om 2 : . 
Paris, has been admired, and celebrated, by every | Besides the great public advantages, which will re- 
traveller, whe has visited that beautiful garden of the | sult, from the Horticultural departments, that portion 
dead. : of the land which may be consecrated to the dead, 
In Liverpool a similar burying ground was comple- | and rendered like the Elysian fields of the Fgyptians, 
ted three years since, and a meeting has recently been | ® holy and pleasant resort tor the living,—the whole 
held in London for forming one, in the vicinity of that | will present one of the most instructive, maguificent, 
city, of a size, and on a scale of magnificence, which and pleasant promenades in OOF County. From its 
shall quadrate with the wealth and vast extent of the immediate proximity to the Capital of the State, it 
mighty capital of a great pation. Within the central | will attract universal interest, and become a place of 
area are to be exact models of the superb temples, healthful, refreshing and agreeable resort, from early 


triumphal arches, columns and public monuments of | SPF'™Ss until the close of autumn. 
Greece and Rome, as receptacles, or memorials of 





To accomplish these two great objects, it is neces- 
the departed worthies of the empire, 'sary that a fund should be created, immediately, suffi- 
cient for the purchase of the land, surrounding it with 


The establishment of rural cemeteries similar to that 
of Pere La Chaise, has often been the subject of cone ja substantial fence, the erection of a gardener’s lodge, 


versation in this country, and frequently adverted to! laying out the grounds, and preparing them for the 
by the writers in our scientific and literary publica- | purposes of an Experimental Garden and a Cemetery. 
tions. But a few years since, a meeting was held in | That this can be done, your committee does not en- 
Boston, by many of its most respectable citizens, for | tertain a doubt, and respectfully recommend the adop- 
the purpose of maturing a plan and forming such an | tion of the following measures, as best calculated to 


establishment, in the environs,of the city, No one! insure succcess. H. A, S, Dearsorn, 
For the Committee, 


can be indifferent to a subject of suck deep and uni- 
versal interest. In whatever point of view it is consi- (Resolutions to be continued, next weck.) 
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Arr. CXXII.—Soil and Statistics of Ohio, India- | 


na, and Illinois. 


Having some subscribers among the recent emi- | 
grants, we deem it not inappropriate, particularly as | 
the emigration is constantly increasing, to give some 
statistical information of the Western States, We 
glean the following, principally from the Farmer’s 
Reporter : 

Ohio is situated between 38 1-2 degs. and 42 
min, North latitude, and between 3 degs. 32 min. and 
7 degs 46 min. West longitude from Washington. It 
contains 25,600,000 acres of land, 15,336,124 of 
of which are valued at about $40,000,000. About one 
third part of the state, including the Eastern and South- 
eastern section, is hilly, but not mountainous. The 
Western, interior and Northern parts, are generally 
level or undulating. On the banks of the Ohio, Sci- 
oto, and Miami rivers, there are large tracts of alluyia} 
or bottom land of most exuberant fertility. This land 
is composed of black vegetable mould, is easily tilled 
and frequently produces from 80 to 100 bushels of 
curn to an acre. 

The face of the country on the shore of Lake Erie 
is generally level. The land is rich and heavily tim- 
bered. The uplands in this state are principally of a 


is generally termed by farmers, ‘ black muck,” which 
is very deep and rich, They are called wet and dry 
prairies. ‘The former are well adapted to grass, and 
the latter to grain, 

Judge Hall, in his notes on Iilinois, observes,— 
“ When the eye of the practical farmer roves for the 
first time over the prairies of the West, he is struck 
with the dreariness of the prospect. ‘That which is 
beautiful and picturesque to another, conveys no cor- 
responding sensations to the mind of one who views it 
simply in relation to its capacity, for the support of man 
and the business in life. The absence of timber, 
seems to him, an evil without remedy, and in his judg- 
ment, thousands and millions of acres appear to be des- 
tined to bloom in eternal wilderness. That which ap- 
pears to the superficia] observer as a defect, is in truth, 
one of the greatest sources of the prosperity of our 
country. The labour of clearing wood land, is the 
most arduous task to which the western farmer is sub- 
jected. and has constituted in itself, the greatest draw- 
back to the rapid growth of the new states. Where 
the soil is rich, the timber is generally heavy; and a 
lifetime is consumed in opening a farm. No one but 
a backwoodsman, accustomed to dwell in forests, to 
wield the axe, and to depend mainly on his rifle for 
subsistence, is fitted for this herculean enterprise ; 





calcareous or limestone formation, interspersed with 
rich marl, ‘They produce the finest crops of English 
grain and grass, 

Wheat, corn, and pork, are the great staple produc- 
tions. Very little attention was paid to the cultivation 
of a great variety of products until recently. 

Ten years ago the vegetable market of Cincinnati 
was inferior to many of those in the interigr towns of 
New-England. 

Instances were not rare, it is said, that a man who 
could purchase a good turkey for 25 cents had to pay 
half that sum for a dozen onions to cook with it. 

Nearly equal to this was the market for other vege- 
tables, which, in fact, could scarcely be purchased at 
any price, exceptata short time ineach season, But 
like every thing else in this country, what was scarcely 
known yesterday is abundant to-day. 

The population of Ohio is 937,670, having increas- 
ed 356,245 in ten years. 

Indiana.—This state is divided into 32 counties, 


when undertaken by the husbandman from the Eas- 
tern states, it has scarcely ever failed to produce the 
|most disastrous consequences; bankruptcy, disease, 
, disappointment, and death have traced his footsteps 
jand poisoned his enjoyments. If the farmer is not 
| sufficiently wealthy to hire labourers, a few acres only 
|}are annually reclaimed from the forest ; and even this 
is effected by the most laborious and painful drudgery. 
| Years are consumed and the industrious settler sees 
the prime of his manhood wasted before he begins to 
|reap the fruit of his labours.” 


| Far different is the case in our open country, called 
|prairies. ‘* The settler may always select upon om 
| prairies, land as fertile as the richest river bottoms ; 
jand by settling in the edge of the timber, combine 
levery advantage afiorded by the Jatter. He finds the 
| land already cleared, and has only to enclose it. The 
| labour of bringing it into culture is comparatively tri- 
| fling. A heavy plough and a strong team is required 











14 of which present a level surface, 11 rolling, and 7 the first year to turn over the sod. The corn is drop- 
hilly. A ridge of hills commences near the Wabash | ped in tae furrows and covered with a hoe, and no 
and runs in a Northeastern direction, nearly parallel | other labour is bestowed upon it until it is fit to gather. 
with the Ohio river at no great distance from it, pro- | By the ensuing spring the reots of the wild grass are 
ducing a broken country. North of these hills the | found to be completely rotted, and the plough is put 
country is level or gently undulated, to the distance of | M0 a rich, light mould, fit for all the purposes of hus- 
70 miles. | benery- 

Strips of excellent bottom land, usually from 3 to6| The ordinary operations of farming may now be 
miles wide, lie along the streams in this section, The | conducted in the usual way, and the labour of cultiva: 
prairies on the Wabash comprise the finest land in the} ting a light soil, unincumbered with rocks and stumps, 
Remote from the rivers the country is broken | is so trifling as to leave time for the farmer to improve 
his land and buildings. ‘The plough runs on a level 


state. 
and the soil light. 


The Northern part of tlie state is level, presenting | plain of rich mould, and may be managed bya halt 


prairjes, swamps, wood land and marshes. {grown boy, as well as by the strongest ploughman. 

From late returns we find that 120,252 acres of land/ In timber lands, newly cleared, ploughing requires 
in Indiana are cqnsidered first rate, inferior to none in| both strength and skill. The plough must be shar- 
the Western country. | pened frequently, and is ofien broken; and at last the 

Many of our readers perhaps are unacquainted with | work goes on slowly. The difference in the greater 
the prairies which are peculiar to the Western country. | facility of working prairie lands; the saving in the 
It is therefore proper that we should give some expla-| wear of all implements of husbandry ; the economy 
nation of them in this place. They are large tracts} of time, and of course the greater degree of certainty 
the enjoyment of healt: 


of land destitute of timber, and are evimposed of what in the farmer’s calculations : 
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—are so great, as, in our opinion, to out, vigh any in-| mus, or Cheat. They even thought it descended one 


convenjence which can possibly be experienced in this} step lower, by passing from Bromus to Avena or Oats ! 


country for the want of timber, even’ under-the most 
unfavourable circumstances. 
tle in the midst of a prairie, and haul his fuel and rails 
five miles, than undertake to ciear a farm in the forest. 
{t is only necessary to make a nice calculation of the 
time consumed in the transportation of wood for fuel 
and all other purposes, and to observe how small a 
proportion it bears to the other labours of a farm, in 
order to satisfy any one who is acquainted with the 
sebject, that it is really a matter of no importance, 
when brought into competition with the advantages of 
@ prairie country.” 

Indiana contains $41,585 inhabitants. 
creased in population 194,404 within the last ten 
years. There are in the state 67 lawyers, 113 doc- 
tors, 184 merchants, and 12 printing offices. 

Illinois. —T he greater art of this state is either flat 
or rolling. Extensive prairies constitute about two- 
thirds of its surface. The bottom lands bear a heavy 
growth of timber. These lands are located on the 
principal rivers, and are very rich to a great depth. 

There are several thousand acres of newly formed 
alluvial land at the mouth of the Wabasti, and at the 
confluence of the Ohio with the Mississippi. The 
prairies of the Illinois river are the most extensive of 
any east of the Mississippi, and have alone been esti- 
mated at 1,200,000 acres, the soil of which is not infe- 
rior to the best river bottoms. Large tracts of these 
prairies, together with good bottom and upland, belong 
to the United States, called Congress lands, all of 
which are for sale, as we are informed, at 81 25 per 
acre. Here, then, the farmer may purchase an excel- 
lent farm, reedy for the plough, for a much less sum 
than would be required merely to clear off the timber, 
from the same number of acres in a forest. 


[For the New-York Farmer.] 
CXALT.—On Chess or Cheat, in answer to C. I’. 
At present, I have only time to make the following 


extract from the FLoruta Cesrrica, written by Dr. 
William Darlington,—formerly member of Congress, 


A farmer had better set- | 


Tt has in- 


| It was also supposed, that by the agency of a fertile 
soil, it would be brought gradually back again to its 
| pristine state. In this country, however, the disciples 
| of the doctrine have spiritedly abridged it, by diseard- 
‘ing all these intermediate stages of transmutation, as 
mere surplusage! They insist, that the change from 
wheat to bromus, is effected directly and at once. So 
prevalent was this strange conceit prior to the time of 
Linneus, that a serious essay was written under the 
auspices of that great man, and published in the fifth 
volume of the Amenitates Academica, for tlie express 
purpose of exploding the absurdity. At the present 

day, the prejudice is confined almost exclusively to the 

illiterate, and blindly credulous, who are exceedingly 

prone to adopt opinions in such matters without due 

examination,—and to maintain them with an obstinacy 
admirably proportioned to the lack of rational evi- 

dence.” 


Art. CX X1V.—-Retirement from Business to Rural 
Life.—By the Eprror. 


In most all professions and pursuits of city life, the 
majority are looking forward to the day when they 
sha!l have acquired property sufficient to enable them 
io leave the cares and anxieties of business, and pure 
chase peace and enjoyment in rural retirement. Many 
favorites of fortune have acted wisely in making secure 
what they had gained, and have retired to the country. 
They have selected places on the banks of some beau- 
tiful stream, or near the surge washed shore of the 
ocean, or percliance on some eminence overlooking, far 
and wide, hill and plain, darkened forests and golden 
fields: around their dwelling the delicate and the gay 
of Flora’s kingdom have displayed all their beauty and 
richness : the refreshing shade, the fully ripened fruit, 
the growing grass, and the waving liarvest have all 
lent their aid in the purchase of happiness or enjoy- 
ment. Butalas! a void is felt in the restless heart of 
the possessor. This feeling too generally prevails— 
the active merchant finds the routine of country life too 
dull—he must either return to the city, run the risk of 


mercantile speculations, or he must support a house 
; 





Canal Commissioner of the state of Pennsylvania, &c. 
——an eminent botanist, who for nearly 30 years has 
included amongst his studies, the plants of our coun- 
try; and whose opportuaiiies and researches entitle 
his opinions on these subjects, to great respect. 
|) hy 

“This foreign grass is an unwelcome intruder 
among our winter grain. Some few of our farmers 
still entertain the old, absurd notion, brought hither by 
our ancestors, concerning the transformation of plants ; 
and contend that this grass is in reality, nothing but 
corrupt or degenerate wheat—the change being ef- 
fected, as they allege, by unfavourable seasons, or 
soils; excessive portions of certain manures; or being 
closely eaten down by cattle; and other accidental 
causes. It isa curious circumstance, in the history of 
this vulgar error, that in former times, the benighted 
peasantry of Europe, imagined wheat was converted 
into cheat, in poor soils, by regular gradations : that 
the first change was into Itye, then from Rye to Bar- 


in town for occupancy in the winter months. In 
both he often looses all, and dies in want. But why 
is it that country life is so insupportable to families 
grown rich in the city? Has rural scenery lost its 
charms? Are Eden j;é2asures tame compared with 
those of a crowded city? No, not to those of pro- 
perly cultivated taste and minds, But let us for a 
moment point out the causes that render a country 
life unequal to anticipation. 

For those who have been-accustomed to the ac- 
tivity and society of a city, a retired country-seat, 
however beautiful and desirable the situation for rural 
scenery, is not calculated to afford the expected en- 
joyments. There are but very few minds that can be 
continually pleased and contented in communion with 
inanimate objects and the brute creation. The fre- 
quent company of our fellow creatures, the numerous 
offices of friendship and duty attending the compact 
of society, must ‘still form a considerable portion of 
daily incidents, independent of those of our own family 








fey, from Barley to Lolium, and from Lolium to Bro- 
e ’ 





circle, in order to keep up the elasticity of the mind, 
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and the vibration of hope, and fear. If then, the fre- 
quentjpresence ef our neighbours is necessary to bright- 
en up the countenance, in choosing a country-seat he, 
wha hasspent most of his days in Wall and Pear! streets, | 
should nat locate himself on some lonely bank of the | 
Hudson or East River at a long distance from his | 
neighbours, byt in some little yjllage, in which live 
a good parson, a learned physician and an intelligent 
schoolmaster. Jt tends very much to deprive a long 
starm of its tediousness by ‘ stepping into’ the doctor’s 
now and then, for a little chit chat ; or having the cler- 
gyman, wife, and daughter ‘to run over’ at a slack of 
rain, and keep yp the zest of social life while roars 
the wind and rattles the rain in the darkness witl - 
out. Andif, percnance, the teacher or farmer Thrifty 
* comes up’ and calls, having stopped at the post office, 
and brings news that the Poles are driving the Rus- 
sians into the Baltic, or forcing them to seek safety on 
the fields of ice in the arctic ocean, it will all very 
materially add tq the strength and pleasure of the 
emotions. 

Another reason why a country residence often fails 
of being agreeable, is a deficiency of a cultivated and 
scientific acquaintance with the anirsal and vegetable 
kingdoms. Some knowledge of physiology, a degree | 
of familiarity with the terms and classifications of | 
botany, and knowledge of the habits and anatomical | 
structure of animals—all, or much of this, should be 
acquired previously to leaving the city, where the fa- 
cilities for such information, in part, are incomparably 
greater than in the country. In and near cities there 
are green-houses, market gardens, exhibitions at hor- 
ticultural societies, all affording an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the various indigenous and at 
otic plants cultivated in the country. There are also| 
societies devoted to other branches of natural history, 
giving lectures on anatomy, chemistry, and other stu- 
dies intimately connected with rural pursuits. During 
ell the time pursuing business in a city, every person 
should keep these studies constantly in view, and let 
no opportunity escape of getting some insight into} 
them; and when the time arrives to retire into the | 
country, he will find unceasiug attractions and enjoy- 
ments in objects that pass unnoticed by him of more 
superficial and limited acquaintance with natural 
history. 

Another mistake often made in retiring into country | 
life, is the abstraction, and perhaps alienation, from 
the duties and calls of society. The active and rest- | 
less mind of man, particularly of one habituated to} 
the bustle and multiplicity of attention attendant on a} 
city life, must engage in some objects that will call | 
forth ardency of feeling, and excite sympathies. In-| 
stead then of selecting a residence that only serves | 








In leaving business,’and taking up a residence in a 
retired country mansion, the usefulness of our citizens 
is rather limited than extended, If distance from 
neighbors is an objection, they generally make a se- 
lection in the neighborhood of a few nabobs of their 
own wealth and standing. Here their highest ambi- 
tion is to equal or surpass their neighbors in the splen- 
dor and charms of their dwellings and grounds—and 
this accomplished, no further effect or further ends are 
produced. But let the rich and intelligent merchant 
or mechanic select some retired village—let him there 
set an example of taste and elegance in the construc- 
tion of his dwelling and in the laying out of his grounds 
—let him embellish his farm with the most ornamental 
and useful of plants,—and let him stock it with the 
best breeds of domestic animals—let him introduce on 
it the most improved implements, after adopting all 
the real improvements of his neighbors,—and let it 
be managed, in the manner recommended by the ex- 
perience the most judicious and enlightened farmers 
in the country. After all this let him join heart and 
hand with his neighbors in raising the standard of 
education in the village and neighboring towns. And 
farther, let him adopt a systematic beneficence towards 
all objects calculated to refine the taste of his neigh- 
borhood, and ameliorate the condition of his fellow- 
creatures. ‘Thus situated and thus acting, he will, 
in a short time, see the fruits of his labor. He will 
see a choice vine spreading itself over many an arbor, 
or up the side of many a house-—he will see the mother 
and the daughters displaying their taste in embellish- 
ing their front door yards with beautiful plants, obtain- 
ed through his politeness and liberality. In fine, he 
will see a general spirit of improvement throughout the 
whole vicinity, Through the more exalted standard 
of the schools, he will see a generation rising in taste, 
refinement, fand good sense equal if not superior to 
those with whom his children mingled in the city, 
And when his hoary head begins to bend low to- 


| wards the ground, he will be surrounded by those wha 


will venefate and bless him, 


Art. CXXV. Hydrophobia, 
Mr. Eprror, 

Sir :—I duly read the conjectures of your ingenious 
correspondent, Mr. Fisher, respecting causes of hy- 
drophobia, contained in the last number of the N. Y. 
Farmer. He attributes the cause of canine madness, 
conjecturally to the want of ‘* vomiting grass ;”” and 
slightly mentions, also, the privation of water in large 
cities, as probably contributing something. Your pro- 





to embellish the river scenery, or to catch the eye of} fessed design being to draw forth, and exhibit to the 
the traveller as he journies along the distant road, public, facts and practical knowledge, on the subjects 
let him who has a social nature, locate himself in some | which legitimately come under vour range of subject, 
little neighborhood—let him surround his residence | I, of course, consider myself as acting perfectly in con- 
with the gayest of floral productions, and with the |formity with that design, in imparting what facts I 
choicest of fruit—let him stock his farm with the|know personally, or have qbtained from others, re- 
best breeds of domestic animals—let him win the |specting the origin of this horrid malady, either affirm- 
affections of his neighbors by distributing scions, cut-|ing or negating. First: I have to say, then, that as 
tings and seeds of the choicest of his ornamental |all remedies proposed for its cure, have hitherto failed, 
plants and fruit trees. Let¢im labour to convince |so have all theories respecting its derivation, been 
the neighboring farmers of the advantages that would | found fallacious. But, to recur to the supposition of 
accrue by substituting an improved breed of cattle} your correspondent. It is answered in two ways, 


for those distinguished for scarcely one desirable pro-| First: If Dogs were prompted by instinctive sensa- 
perty. 


‘tien, to desire any specics of herbage, necessary tq 
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their existence or health, they would seek it where it is 
to be found, in spite of restraint. Secondly: It is an- 
swered by fact--In England, such attention do dogs 
receive, in the kennels of noblemen, as that they fare 
better, on the average, than the lower classes. Their 
kennels are spacious and dry. Water is supplied them 
in abundance, and even profusion, and their meals 
consist of the sweet flesh of animals, mixed with meal 
—they have the range of forests and the herbage of 
the whole country, at their command. Yet, in one of 
these kennels, in the heart of the country (Glocester- 
shire,) the hydrophobia broke out amongst them, and 
out of 75 couple 30 died in a few weeks. ‘The first 
symptoms were melancholy, dejection and irritation of 
temper, alternately snapping at any and every thing 
which came in their way. ‘Their food was changed 
and their habits were altered, still the result was the 
same—until the kennel was broken up. The effect 
of the chase was tried ; a rabid dog was sure to disco- 
ver himself, by diverging from the scent and course, 
without any apparent cause, suddenly; and tracking 
across the country, leaving the pack: and he was uni- 
formly lost upon such occasions, no accounts but of his 
biting other animals, and of his death, ever reaching 
the kennel, 

Dr. Jenner, of Cheltenham, the celebrated founder 
of the vaccine inoculation, took immense pains upon 
this occasion: he dissected the dogs which died in this 
wholesale way, in the kennel (near Cheltenham,) of 
hydrophobia. All the energies of his vigorous and 
acute mind, were totally nugatory as to the great ob- 
ject of discovering the cause of canine madness, as 
he himself declared by written and oral communica- 
tions. Perhaps it may be worth while to state one 
fact, relating to the anatomy of the dog, which may 
furnish some sort of data for the direction of the curi- 
ous, in their inquiries upon this subject. It is this: 
The Dog perspires through the lungs, This accounts 
for his panting froin the effects of heat; but the state 
of his its, epidermis, never alters in the way that that 
of other animals is found to do. A dog may with 
safety be thrown into the coldest water, in the hottest 
weather and after violent exercise, while it would be 
unsafe to practice this with horses, as the latter would 
be exposed to chills and inflammation of the lungs. 

The opinion seems very naturally to have been put 
forth in the first instance, and in the second, to have 
mixed itself up with all reasonings on the subject, viz. 
that this horrid disease has some how or other been su- 
perinduced by the artificial life and habitudes of dogs, 
shut up in large cities ; but this hypothesis is met and 
refuted by the fact, that rabies is frequently found 
amongst wolves, as an indigenous or primary disease, 
and by them communicated to other animals around. 
See the natural history of the French wolf—and in the 
case of the canine madness, referred to in the Glo- 
cestersbire kennel, the disorder originated with the 
pack which was in a state of seclusion, and enjoying 
the advantages of pure air, regular meals and dry habi- 
tations, besides unlimited access to herbage. 


I. T. 


P. S. I have written in this free way, not to op- 
pugn your Correspondent, but to present facts in the 
hope, that this intricate subject may receive further 
elucidation, from him or from others, being intimidat- 
ed inyself, after witnessing the failure of the great 
Jenheor, fryan venturing forth any new hypothesis. 





[For the New-York Farmer.] 
Art. CXXVI.—Shallow Sowing—Defect in Har- 


rows. By S. F. 


In‘nature there is scarcely any other provision made 
for sowing seed, than by scattering them on the sur- 
face of the groynd principally by the aid of winds.— 
One leading fact may be inferred from this circum- 
stance—that although many seeds sown do not ger- 
minate, yet the depth to which these become covered 
that do grow, must be very inconsiderable. This 
fact is in accordance with the observations and exper- 
iments of agriculturists. ‘They have found that plants 


‘| which are planted deep come up more slowly and siek- 


ly, and produce Jess abundantly than those that are 
planted at a proper depth. For most kinds of seeds 
one inch is a sufficient depth ; and jin moist favorable 
weather half an inch. But the greater part of grain 
sown in this country varies from the smallest part of 
an inch to three or four inches in the same field.— 
The consequence must be a very great difference in 
the time of coming up, and jn the vigor of the plant. 
On this subject, F. Von Voght, a German writer, thus 
speaks, 

** [ remarked also, that not only in the peasants’ 
fields, but also in mine, the corn always sprang up un- 
equally, and this not only as regarded the length or 
shortness of the time in which it became visible, but 
also with respect to the strength and fulness of the 
plant, Hitherto I had ascribed this to inequality in 
the germinating power of the seeds, since seeds sown 
close together, and under precisely the same circum- 
stances, had brought forth very weak and powerful 
plants. I thought also that some disease had hinder- 
ed the cegn in its unfolding, or that it might have suf- 
fered from worms. ‘Turning my attention to the point 
in consequence of what Burger said about it, I took up 
out of many fields plants of the rye and barley which 
showed this difference, and found, almost without ex- 
ception, that all the strongly growing plants were cov- 
ered with very little earth, and that the seeds of all the 
weak plants were from one and a half to three inches 
from the surface. Each had shot out many little roots, 
and at the same time with the opening of the seed- 
leaves the coronal knot had formed itself immediately 
above the soil ; roots and small shoots richly and 
strongly, and quite contemporaneously, and in nearly 
like proportion, sprouted out ; even on the same side 
where a crown (main?) root penetrated into the earth 
arose a new shoot. The broad fresh leaves promised 
to afford much nourishment to the plants from the at- 
mosphere, and thereby to occasion a vigorous growth. 
[low was it with regard to the more deeply sown seed 2 
The tittle roots were few in number, and weakly ; 
from the seed a small whitish pipe, from one to two 
inches in length, had sprung to the surface: the coro- 
nal knot formed itself on the surface, but with only a 
few meagre leaves, and one solitary ear alone expand- 
ed thereon.” 

From the abave, it can be readily seen, that harrows 
in common use do not cover the seed to a uniform 
depth, buton the contrary vary it from the slightest 
possible covering to that of three or four inches, If 
the health, vigor, and productiyeness of the plant de- 
pend so much on the proper depth, we should suppose 
it of primary consequence that no expense be spar- 
ed in constructing suitable harrows, and bringing the 
soil to a proper degree of pulverization and evenness, 
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[We unite with the Editor of the N. E. Farmer, in 
considering the following ‘an able essay on an im- 
portant topic.”’] 


Arr. CXXVII.—On Breeding for a Dairy Stock. 


Mr. Fessenpen.— The subject of breeding for a 
Dairy Stock, is one of a good deal of interest at this 
time. Inquiries are frequently made in conversation 
which show this to be the case. In the present state 
of our knowledge such questions as the following ap- 
pear to the writer not at all too clementary. 

1, What is meant by a particular breed of cattle ? 

2. Are there one or more breeds of cows known, 
by long trial to be deep milkers ? 

3. To whut extent is breed to be relied upon in the 
selection of a stock for milk? 

I propose to make a few suggestions by way of an- 
swer to these questions. 

There is another which I shall say something upon 
in another paper with your permission, viz. 

On what else, besides breed, depends deep milking ? 

It is nothing new to say that the object of breeding 
(in a technical sense,) is to perpetuate in the progeny, 
the form, constitution, and particular qualities of one 
vr both the parents. But what I wish to ask atten- 
tion to, and to enforce in this communicition, is the 
very important fact—that the longer any distinguish- 
ing quality, mark, or peculiarity, can be traced back 
in the ancestry, the more deeply will it be fixed in the 
descendants, predominating, or taking the place of 
other qualities of more recent standing in either of the 
parents 

A particular cow may chance to be a fine milker, 
but if the parents, for some generations, were not re- 
markable in the same way, her heifer calves will not 
probably be good milkers—at least no dependence can 
be placed upon them. If the sire is of a pure milk 
stock the chances are very much increased of course. 

It is not too much to say from experience, here and 
in England, that of all the varieties of cows, designa- 
ted by the terms, Short Horns, Long Horns, and 
Hornless—or by the names, more limited in their ap- 
plication, as Devon, Hereford, Holderness, Suffolk, 
Denton, Bakewell, Alderney, &c.—no one of them 
has been found to give wniformly or generally, 
more or better milk than any other. ‘The evidence 
before the public, abroad and at home, is contradic- 
tory. 

There have been individual instances of extraordi- 
nary milkers among all—and I may go so far as to say 

families, of extraordinary milkers, among all. 

It has been too often taken for granted, that a good 
cow will produce good calves without inquiry into her 
parentage, or th:t of the bull to which she is sent—and 
prejudices have been raised in favor of marks and cer- 
tain appearances, in such an animdl, which have no 
necessary connexion, or none at all, with her faculty 
as a milker—and such marks have been allowed to de- 
termine the choice of another cow as infallible signs 
of a good one. The most prevalent popular token 
now is the small head and short horns. This is so far 
a good sign, as that the smaller the refuse parts, the 
nearer will be the app-:oximation to perfection in the 
more valuable parts, whether for beef or milk—and 
this is all. So much has been most satisfactorily 
proved by the conclusive reasonings of Mr. Cline, the 
eminent anatomist, in an essay published by him a 


The Zolderness Breed have thesmall head and 
short horns, but they are esteemed in England much 
better fitted, in general, for the shambles than for the 
dairy. An established dairy stock might, no doubt, 
be raised from them by a careful selection of individu- 
als, male and female, from a milk family. But it 
would be too much to say of so large a class as the 
Durham, Denton, or Hereford, though all short horns, 
that bearing either of those names, they may be relied 
upon as good milkers, and to produce uniformly good 
milkers. 

If the experience of the country will not bear the 
writer out in this remark, he will be glad to find the 
stock so much in advance of his opinion. 

The Devon Cows are not considered in England to 
be so good for milk as some other kinds. And yet, 
Mr. Coke, the great Norfolk Farmer, sent to a friend 
in Maryland, several years ago, a number of Devon- 
shire cows, bred by himself, which were remarkable 
for quantity and quality of milk. They were bred 
on the side of both male and female, we presume, 
from animals whose progenitors were distinguished for 
this same quality: had he frequently crossed the 
blood of the Devons with any of the several kinds of 
Short Horns, whose descent, from an equally good 
stock for milk, had not been so well guarded, this 
same family would in a few generations have given 
evidences of material depreciation. 

The truth really is, that we have yet the work to 
do to establish a pure milk breed. 

To accomplish this, we must have a class of far- 
mers who shall be professed breeders of a dairy stock 
—they will employ no bulls but such as come of good 
cows, they will raise no calves but from first rate 
cows. ‘They will keep the heifers for some genera- 
tions, sending off to the butchers such as tuin out in- 
different milkers; as some there will be, in whom the 
faults of remote parentage will be found to linger.— 
A herd thus carefally purged, and finally, after a few 
years, exhibiting a uniform character, for milk in the 
young, as they come in, will prove a lasting and sure 
source of increasing profit to the skilful, intelligent 
breeder, and an immense gain to the country. 

The writer would ask, suppose a young farmer at 
the present moment is about to stuck a milk-farm and 
is willing to pay the full value of good cows—good, 
we mean as breeders—where shall he go for them, in 
New-England? Where shall he be sure to find an 
established milk breed that will not disappoint him ? 
Ile will find tmproved breeds enough—but who will 
venture to insure him that the improvement will not 
be found to consist as often in adaptation to the sham- 
bles as to the dairy ? 

The idea suggested, whether well or ill founded 
let others judge, is that we have not yet a pure milk- 
stock, that is, a stock descended for many geneta- 
tions from none but fine milkers. Some may think 
that the art of breeding cannot be carried so far as to 
secure a uniformity of excellence in this particular 
quality in the progeny. The answer can only be, 
that they have attained to that degree of perfection in 
England—that for half a century thorough breeders, 
have been successful in this particular as in others.— 
It is gratifving to be able to state any one thing on 
this most important subject, entitled to rank as an ax- 
iom and of a truly scientific character. 

We say that thorough breeders have been entirely 
successful in England. Not that the farmers, gene- 





long time since, 
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rally in England have reached that degree of excel-| entire ripeness of the seed. Should any reader of 
lence. ‘This would be far from the truth. All that} this communication have doubts on this subject it 
is true even there, is the invaluable fact, that particu- | would give me great pleasure to show them the grow- 
Jar families of milch cows are there known to trans- | ing wheat, which will convince, I should think, the 
mit their peculiarity, as great milkers, with uniform | most sceptical. 

certainty, to their progeny. This fact is as valuable,| “‘ From twenty-four years experience as a farmer, 
for our instruction and example, as if the same thing| I am also satisfied, that the smut is mainly attributa- 
avere true of all the milch cows in England. On the | ble to unripe seed wheat. My seed wheat has becn 
other hand, ict the following statement have its due| always riper than that of my neighbours, and during 
weight, going to show, as it does, that it is of some! that period, I have never seen but six smutted heads 
consequence for brecding from what family an animal|in my own crops. Ina conversation with the late 
derives its descent. ‘* Mr. Woodward of Birlingham,} Mr. Isaac Williams, he confirmed my opinion, by stat- 
Worcetshire, England, purchased twelve deep milking | ing to me the same practice of one of his nearest 
¥orkshire cows without pretensions to breed, or dispo-| neighbours, attended by the most entire success, 
sition to fatten—with these cows he used a high-bred; * In making this communication, the interest of 
Hereford Bull—and in the progeny lost the disposi- | wheat-growers is my sole object, and if, by it, their 
tion to milk which the mothers had ; acquirigg that of | crops should be increased, it will contribute to the 
laying on fat, which was the distinguishing merit of so of your obedient servant,” 

the family to which the bull belonged.—[Prize Essay iberty Hill, Caroline. Joun Tarzor. 
of the Rev. Henry Barry.] Here is a striking case, 
where high blood enabled one of the parents to pro- ee 
pagate his own peculiar excellence, and to prevent the 
transmission of the peculiar excellence of the mothers | Art. CX XIX.—Proceedings of the New York Hor- 
—viz. their tendency to be great milkers; because!  ticultural Society. {Continued from page 138.] 
this quality was accidental in them and not deriyed 
from a select ancestry, and therefore not firmly esta- | 
blished in the constitution. 





June 14—Mr. Hyslop, gardener to N. Prime, Esq., 
presented two bunches of white Muscadine Grapes, in 
iull maturity, of excellent flavor, weighing 11 and 12 
ounces. 

Mr. Smith, Seedsman, 372 Broadway, a plate of red 
Por tha New-York Fesmer.] meee 2. from a tree imported from France ; 1 do. of 

ee ps fs | Bleeding Heart ; 1 do. Harrison’s Heart; 1 do.of Yel- 
Anr.CXXVIUII.—Effects of Early and Late Reap-| iow Swiss, 
ing of Wheat. | Mr. Morrow, 2 heads Lettuce, weighing 14 lbs., and 

Mr. Epvrror,—My own experience for a number of} 2 do., 1 lb. 14 oz. 
years, corroborates the statements made in the follow-| Mr. Still, 2 long Prickly Cucumbers, 11 and 12 in- 
ing article, copied from the Virginian Herald. For) ches in length; 2 cluster do. 74 inches each. 
fine flour, wheat should be reaped before it is fully | Mr. Floy,a Lonicera flexuosa, L. Fraseri, L. cap- 


ripe and hard; but for seed, it should be allowed to} rifolium italicum, Champney’s cluster, Grenville and 


SEE | 


stand until it has reached its full maturity. Royal Rose, Clematis viorna, Magnolia glauca. 
Yours, &c. {| Messrs. Prince & Sons, from their garden at Flush- 
, 5 
N. York, June 25, 183i. J. Fisurr. | ing, Andromeda speciosa, a beautiful plant with white 


** Sin,—As the time of harvest is approaching, I! flowers, a native of Carolina ; a Peonia fragrans, and 
address, through your paper, my brother farmers, on; {rom two to six specimens of upwards of one hundred 
the importance of allowing wheat for sowing, to be en- | Varieties of Roses, making a very splendid display of 
tirely ripe before reaping. Accident last year, and , Some of the most fragrant, beautiful, singular and del- 
eye-sight this year, haye convinced me of the pro-| icate of this favorite and charming flower. WS oe 
priety of this course. June 2i—Mr., Neal presented a beautiful Scabiosa, 

“In the year 1829, having selected by hand some | Double Lychnis, Fox Glove, Geraneum Nosegay, do. 
ears of Mexican wheat, and sowed it in the fall of the | deep scarlet, Provence Rose, 2 kinds of Coreopsis, 
white Lily, 20 seedling double Carnations, and blue 


same year, it was forgotten last year, until my little | 
son reminded me that it ought tobe gathered. It was} bulbous Iris. 
then from seven to ten days after my other wheat of| Mr. Floy, Magnolia glauca, Hoya carnosa, Passi- 


the same kind had been cut.—This wheat was then) flora alata, Petunia nyctaginiflora, monthly sweet 


gathered and deposited in a bag. Last October this | Honey Suckle, Clematis viorna, Wellington’s Gera- 


wheat was seceded on the same day, in the same man- | neum, Nereum splendens. 
ner and adjoining to other Mexican wheat. No se-| Mr. Shaw, 12 Gooseberries, weighing 3 oz. 11 pwt. 
lection of land was made for it, as no experiment was} Mr. Morrow, six Turnip Beets, weighing 1 Ib. 13 
intended. It survived the fly, and the last severe | ounces, 
winter with little injury, but not more than one thirdj| Mr. Hogg, 20 uncommonly fine Holly Hocks, 12 
of the adjoining wheat has been left alive. From its | Carnations, a first rate Amaryllis purpurea in pot, 
present appearance, it will produce, 1 believe, two | Geraneum triste, Coreopsis lanceolata, G. tinctoria, 
thirds more than its adjacent neighbour. scarlet Lychnis, orange Lily, Lythrum salicaria, Spi- 
** Can the keeping in the bag, be the cause of this |rea ulmaria, flore pleno, S. lobata, Lysimachia ver- 
superiority? I believe not, because in several pre- |ticillata, G&nothera, Chenolea barbata, Delphinum 
vious years, seed wheat has been kept by me in bags, | grandiflorum, D. Chinensis, Betonica grandiflora, Lon- 
and no similar result has taken place; my inference |icera Fraseri, seedling Chinese Rose, Valeriana of- 
thence is, that this difference must be owing to the | ficinalis, a seedling Phlox. 
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Mr. Wilson, 8 varieties,and 12 seedling Carnations, 
among which were the Pride of the Isles, Pan’s play- 
mate, and Royal Crown, 

Mr. Oakley, a beautiful Boquet of Pinks, scarlet 
Lychnis, Chinese and Moss Roses, Gnaphalium, Ve- 
ronica spicata, Malva officinalis, Coreopsis grandiflo- 
ra, French Honey Suckle, French Marygold, Ly- 
thrum, and others, 

Mr. Cooke, six large Gooseberries. 


June 28— Alderman Wells presented 12°Gooseber- 
ries, 30zs. 4pwt. 4 gr. Delphinium grandiflorum, 
handsome double Holly Hock, and, from the garden 
of Rev. Mr. Ives, the very beautiful and singular Rosa 
mycrophylla. 

Mr. Wilson, 4 quarts of Antwerp Raspberries re- 
markably fine and large, 46 varieties of double China 
Pinks, 30 of single do., Lychnis fulgens, Campanula 
speculum, and several other choice flowers. 

Mr. Oakley, 12 different sorts of Carnations, 

Mr. Neal, 10, do. do. 

Mr. Warner, a plate of very fine Black Heart Cher- 
ries, 

Mr. Knox, 12 Gooseberries, 44 02. 8 pwt. 

Mr. T. Bridgeman, a bushel of superior Vicia faba, 
English Broad Bean, accompanied by a letter to the 
Editor of the New-York Farmer, 


Sm, Bowery Road, June 28, 1831 
Being desirous that the Vicia faba, or Eng- 
lish Beans, be fairly tested, and more generally intro- 
duced into this community, I have sent one bushel, to 
be distributed amongst those of the Members of the 
Horticultural Society, who may be desirous of test- 
ing them. 
“They are generally Boiled in England, with Bacon, 
Pork, or Fat salt Beef, and should boil about half an 
hour. If boiled without meat, they will require a few 
minutes longer, and may be seasoned with butter &c., 
the same as Lima Beans. 

The basket contains a mixture of varieties; viz. 
Early Mazagan, Long Pod, Broad Windsor, Green 
Nonpareil and Green Genoa; they all yield equally 
well. Yours, very Respectifully, 

T. Baipeeman. 





Arr. CXXX.—WMiscellancous, Qriginal, and Se- 
lected. 


New York Cattle Market,—Monday, June 27.— 
From 500 to 600 Head of Cattle in Market,—Price 


demand; Southern 62 to 66, Northern 65 to 68.— 
Oats, Southern 32 to 35, Northern’ 37 to 38. Prices 
for Flour more stable ; New-York superfine, 84 75 to 
4 87, Troy 5 12, Western 5 00, Ohio, via. canal, 
4 75. Wool—the new clip freely arrives, but no 
heavy sales made ; common fleece, washed, 40 to 50; 
Merino, do, 50 to 75; Lamb’s, 1st quality, 55 to 60. 
In Provisions, no alteration for 15 days. 

By the arrival of the Silas Richards, on the 28th, 
Liverpool dates of the 27th of May have been receiv- 
ed. ‘The demands for cotton and grain were dull. 


New-York Vegetable Market.—We hope soon to 
obtain some person, well qualified, to give a review of 
this department. Cherries are poor and in limited 
quantities, from 6 to $10 per 100 lbs.—from the 
country people. New Potatoes sold in the market, 183 
cts. per half peck. 


Receipt for making Vinello—A writer in the 
Glasgow Temperance Record gives the following re- 
ceipt for making cheap home-made wine, which he 
calls Vinello, 

When your vine is of some size, instead of waiting 
till it produce grapes, which it may not do for some 
years, (though mine ripened some fruit in the open air 
the first year it was planted,) about the beginning of 
July prune all its rambling branches; cut them into 
small pieces, and, in some large vessel, infuse 6 lbs. of 
|them, with the leaves, for about half an hour, in six 
| imperial gallons of boiling w:iter and add to the infu- 
sion 13 lbs. of loaf sugar. Pour the infusion into a 
jar or cask ; and, in the ceurse of ten days, when it 
| kas begun to ferment, put into the jar or barrel a large 
handful of elder flowers, which will greatly improve 
the flavor of the wine. Place the jar or cask in rather 
a warm situation, and after two or three months, when 
the fermentation has ceased, bung it up, and bottle it 
next summer, Lay the bottles on their side if not 
waxed, and in the course of two months it will be rea- 
dy for use, and will be found to be a very pleasant, 
sparkling wine, partaking of the qualities both of 
| Champagne and of Frontignac, being as brisk as the 
former, but in flavor more resembling the latter, with 
this advantage over both, that it costs only about four- 
pence a bottle. It is seven years since I planted the 
Nagal Muscadine Vine in the open air, and in proof 
that it ripens its fruit without any artificial heat but 
that which is given by a common wall, I have a seed- 
ling vine raised from the seed of its grapes, and which 
I expect to bear fruit next season, But, fortunately, 
we do not depend on grapes for our vintage, as the 














varying from $54 to 74—ayerage $7. A few calves 
and cows of dull sale. 

No swine, and few sheep, ; common sheep, from 
$2,50 to 4; Lambs from $1,50 to 3. At Mr. Brow- 
ning’s yard, there remained unsold 27 very fine and 
fat Bakewell sheep brought from the vicinity of Alba- 
ny ; too fat for this season of the year ; 7 demanded 
at first, but not called for at $64. Inthe fall such 
sheep would readily command $10. 

Hay.—New Hay, 50cts.; Old, 50 to 63cts. 


New-York Grain, Flour, Wool and Provision 
Market, June 25.—The supplies of Wheat continue 
small; not much expected until the Southern crop in 


| prunings can always be had, 


For four years we have 
annually made several gallons of wine, which we call 
Vinello, that being the Italian for a light pleasant wine, 
Last year’s vintage was so good, that a gentleman, 
with whom I exchanged some of it for Frontignac, 
said, that he could not distinguish the one from the 
other, JI am, Sir, yoar obedient servant. 

VINTOR. 


Construction of an Ice House.-—Mr. Eprror, I 
much approve your change, from a monthly to a week- 
ly publication, of the Farmer. I hope your encour- 
agement may be equal to the additional labor and ex- 
pense, 





July and August; small parcels of Western, brought 
109 cts. Virginia Wheat, 90 cts. Rye has improved; | 
73 Corn is in| 


Northern 73 to 75, Southern 65 to 67. 





Your accounts of the cattle market, are interesting 
to correct farmers. Your Journal has lately given 
some valuable hints upon the management of Bees. 
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Will not some of your correspondents furnish informa- 

tion, as to the cheapest and best manner of construct- 

ing an Ice House ? J. ¥. 
Newburgh, June 27, 183i. 


Locust in the Western part of New- York.—Myri- 
ads of these insects have made their appearance in 
the western countries. We select the following from 
the Onondaga Standard : 

Within about ten days, and during the prevalence 
of the late hot and dry weather, we have been visited 
by an uncommon species of the Locust. From the 
25th ult. to the 4th inst. we have been without clouds 
of rain, the thermometer rising for the most part of 
the time to 90 degrees and upwards. We cannot 
learn that this insect was observed before Sunday the 
29th ult., and only a few individuals were seen then ; 
but by Tuesday afternoon succeeding, they had in- 
creased to myriads. The larve came out of the 
earth in the night, leaving a considerable orifice, and 
ascending the bodies of shrubs and trees chiefly, at- 
tuched thentselves to the bark, limbs, and lower leaves 
—and, in a short time after, being warmed by the sun, 
burst from their shells and exhibited the perfect insect. 

This family of the Grullus tribe infest the oaklands, 
exclusively, in this country, and are confined to the 
town of Salina, a part of Onondaga, and a few lots in 
Manlius. For a day or two after casting the shell of 
the larva, they remain in a state of inactivity, but af- 
terwards rise towards the tops of the trees and fill the 
air with their notes, which, in concert, is as incessant 
as a water-fall, shrill and sharp, resembling the sound 
of a frog pond in the spring, and almost deafening 
on anear approach. During the rain on Sunday last, 
they were noiseless, but no longer so than whilst it 
continued. In the oak-land of the second growth, 
we have the most favorable field of observation. 
They fill the trees here in countless multitudes, and 
during aride on Monday morning, we saw the branch- 
es literally bending beneath their weight. They have 
not begun to eat yet, and, indeed, are engaged in no 
apparent employment, except that of singing. They 
have not attained any material strength of wing, but 
rather flutter about like the large species of moth. 
In size, they measure an inch and a half in length, 
one third of which is made up by an extension of the 
wing beyond the back. Their color is black, brown 
and reddish ; wings without cases and transparent. 

We do not know what to apprehend from this visi- 
tation. Several wheat fields in this vicinity formerly 
covered with oak, exhibit as numerous swarms as the 
wood land. If they should become as voracious as 
the migratory Locust of the eastern continent, these 
fields must inevitably be destroyed, whilst the trees 
will be stripped of their foliage. 


Why Peas Boil Hard. Mr. Eprror, In answer 
to the queries in your last, 1 would inquire, 1st. Are 
there not some peas which will boil soft at any age? 
2. Does not the soaking of peas in cold water facili- 
tate their boiling in all cases? 3. Does not the boil- 
ing quality of peas depend, in a great measure, on the 
soil, independent of any other cause? and are there 
not some descriptions of land, for instance, stone brush 
or light soil, which uniformly produce good boiling 
peas, and other descriptions of land, as stiff clay or 
argillaceous, which as uniformly produce hard boiling 
peas? a; ': 


Ed. N. Y. Farmer. 


John Adlum’s Receipt for making Currant Wine 
Take two bushels of currants, sixteen gallons of wa- 
ter, and fiom seventy-two to eighty-four pounds of 
sugar, (according as you would have it more or less 
strong.) Bruise the currants, add the water, then 
press or squeeze out all the liquid ; then add the su- 
gar, dissolve it, and put it into your cask in the cellar 
to ferment ; keep some of the liquor to fill up the cask 
as it wastes by fermentations and in about ten days 
bung it up tight, and bore a gimblet hole near the 
bung, and put a peg in it lightly, and in about a month 
drive it in tight; examine it in November or the be- 
ginning of December, and it will generally be found 
fine and bright, when it ought to be racked into a 
clean cask well fumigated with sulphur, and if it is not 
perfectly fine and bright, fine it; after which it may 
be bottled, or again racked into another cask, as above 
directed ; when it will keep for years in the wood, and 
be improving. 

By taking nine pecks of curtants and eighty-four 
pounds of sugar, a whiskey barrel full may be made, 
holding from thirty-two to thirty-fuur gallons; if the 
cask is not quite full, fill it with water. 

Note. Thirteen and a half pounds of sugar pro- 
duce one gallon of liquid. The currants ought to be 
picked on a dry day, and the wine made the same day, 
otherwise it will take more sugar, and will not be so 
neat a wine as if the whole operations were completed 
in a day. 


Large Strawberries.—There were exhibited by 
Judge Buel, at the horticultural show on Tuesday 
the 21st, fifty strawberries of uncommon size and 
beauty. On weighing them, the committee found 
that forty-seven berries divested of their stems, weigh- 
ed a pound—three averaging a little more than an 
ounce ; and it is said every ber1y exceeded four in- 
ches in circumference. These strawberries were of 
the kind called Methven, or Methven Castle, from 
the place where the variety originated, and are of 
the colour and flavor of the common field variety. 
They were gathered from plants put out in August 
last, the runners of which have not been clipped. 

There were also exhibited, at the same time from 
the Albany Nursery, more than 100 varieties of hardy 
roses, 7 varieties of honeysuckle (Lonicera) 6 of the 
pink (Dianthus,) Chinese peonies, dahtias, and more 
than 40 varieties of choice border flowers. 

We were presented by judge Buel, a day or two 
since, with two bowls of the Methven strawberry, 
most of which measured four inches in circumference 
and of a rich flavor. 


To prevent the Depredations of Weevil.—Whoey- 
er will take the trouble to gather Elder stalks and 
leaves, and put plenty of it among their wheat while 
mowing it away, will find it in a state of prese,vation 
at threshing time.— Western Tiller. 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Exhibition.—The ex- 
hibition on the 1st and 2d of June, is said to bave been 
very splendid, highly creditable to those by whose in- 
strumentality it was got up. 


Elder.—The expressed juice of elder leaves will 
kill skippers in cheese, bacon, &c.; and strong de- 
coctions of the leaves or roots are fatal to insects, 
which depredate on plants in gardens, &c. Dr. 
Willich observes, that ‘‘ the leaves of elder are eaten 





by sheep, to which they are of great service when dis. 
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eased with the rot; for if placed in a situation where | bread, which they assure us was superior to that of 


they can easily reach the bark and young shoots, they | wheat. 
Dr. Elliott observed | flour appears equally white. 
in his Essay on Field Husbandry, that “ elder bush- | somewhat resembling half ripe wheat. 


will speedily cure themselves.” 


The grain is not as firm as wheat, but the 
It has a sweet taste, 
Were it not 


es are stubborn and hard to subdue, yet I know by|for the singular habit of this plant in not flowering or 
experience, that mowing them five times a year wili| producing seed oftener than once in five or six years; 


kill them.— NV. E. Farmer. 


Hemp.—A company has been formed in Farming- 


ton, in the state of Maine, for the purpose of encoura- 
ging the cultivation of hemp and erecting machinery 
for dressing and preparing,it for market. ‘The com- 


pany is called the “* Farmington Falls Hemp Compa- 
Their machinery will be in operation by the 


ny.” 


the Dismal Swamp would become a source of immense 
wealth to the adjacent country. But as it is, any ben- 
efit from its cultivation is hopeless. Itis said by some 
that it only flowers and bears seed once in twenty 
years; but this is a mistake, as it did so in 1804, and 
1811, and several times since.—Amer. Farmer. 


Cheese Gourd dressed in the Spanish Way.— 


first of August, in time to receive the crops of this} When ripe, cut the fleshy part into stices about half 


year’s growth. 
a profitable business by turning their attention to the 
raising of hemp. 
dressing hemp, as our readers are already informed 
has been in operation the year past in Livermore.— 
Portland Courter. 


Easy method of preserving Animal food sweet 
for several days in the height of Summer.—Veal, 
mutton, beef, or venison, may be kept for nine or ten 
days perfectly sweet and good, in the heat of summer, 
by lightly covering the same with bran, and hanging 
it in a high, windy room; therefore, a cupboard full 
of small holes, or a wire safe, so that the wind may 
have a passage through, is recommended to be placed 
in such a room, to keep away the flies. —Anon. 


To Save Secds.—All seeds keep better in their 
seed vessels, but this can rarely be done, on account 
of the great space occupied. As soon, therefore, as the 
pods of cabbages, turnips, radishes, &c. turn brown, 
and a part of them become dry, the stems should be 
cut and laid ona cloth or floor to dry, and afterwards 
thrashed out, and hung up in bags in some open, airy 
place. Lettuces should be pulled up with the roots, 
as soon as there is the least appearance of maturity, 
and hung up, and the plants will ripen all of their seeds, 
nearly at the same time.—If left in the garden to ripen, 
the earliest and best will be lost; in fact, except under 
very favorable circumstances, very few will be obtain- 
ed, as every shower and every strong breeze will les- 
sen the quantity, and scatter those which are mature 
over the garden. ‘The same course should be pursued 
with leeks and onions.—It is a prevalent opinion that 
the bush squash cannot be perpetuated among us, as 


It is believed that farmers may make | an inch thick 5 score it across into small dice about 


half through one side of the slices ; scrape a little of 


A flourishing establishment for | the fat of bacon, and put it into a saucepan, with a 


little parsley, shallots, and mushrooms, chopped very 
small, adding a little salt and pepper; put them on 
a slow fire to fry a little, and place this seasoning 
upon the cut side of the gourd slices. Put the whole 
into a quick oven, with a little butter or olive oil j 
and, when baked a little, serve up the dish. 


To dress Vegetuble Marrow.—Take the fruit when 
about half grown; cut it dength ways through the 
middle (if large, cut into three or four slices;) take 
off the outer skin; cut into small dice, about half 
through one side of the slices; then scrape a little of 
the fat of bacon, and put it into a saucepan, with a 
little parsley, shallots, and mushrooms, chopped very 
small, and let them fry a little ; then add about a ta- 
ble-spoonful of flour, with a little salt and pepper, 
mixed altogether ; then put slices of vegetable marrow 
into a stewpan with a cover, and put the fried season- 
ing over the slices, and let them stew on a slow fire, 
with a little fire on the cover. When enough done, 
serve up. 

The Society’s silver medal was given to Mr. Crich- 
ton for this communication; it should have been 
given to the cook.—Louden. 








The utility of gathering unripe Tomatos, and ma- 
turing them on the Shelves in Hot-houses.—The to- 
mato ripens with difficulty on the open walls in Staf- 
fordshire. About the 20th of October, Mr. M‘Mur- 
trie cuts all the fruit that may have ripened and the 
best-swelled green fruit. The latter he places in a 
stove or hot-house, and in three weeks or a month 





such have a strong tendency to run, and will in one 
or two seasons become a vine. This is a mistake, and 
has originated, no doubt, in the manner of saving the 
the seed. If the first squashes which appear be re- 
tained for seed, there is no danger of the plant run- 
ning, the next season, but if these be used and those 
which are borne at the extremities are preserved for 
this purpose, they will run, and moreover will be later 
in bearing. ‘To have early fruit of either the squash, 
cucumber or melon, the very first should be reser- 
ved.—Southern Agri. 


Cane Grain, Arundo tecta?—We have a’small par- 
cel of the seed of cane-brake or reed, which grew this 
spring in Nansemond county, Va. in the borders of the 


they ripen as well, acquire as fine a colour, and are 
as good in every respect, as if they had come to ma- 
turity out of doors. Another gathering, to be treated 
in the same manner, was made about the end of Octo- 
ber. ‘Those who have not a hot-house may hang them 
up ina warm kitchen. The consumption at Shrug- 
borough is about two bushels a year, which are pro- 
duced by about 80 plants. 


Budding the Peach upon the Apricot.—In 1824, 
Mr. M‘Murtrie inserted a quantity of peach-tree buds 
in the branches of Moor Park apricots, which made 
fine healthy wood, and in 1826 produced fruit far su- 
perior to that on the peach trees. Mr. M‘Murtrie is 
not prepared to say from what cause, but merely 





Dismal Swamp. 
but much larger, and the skin of a darker color. It 


has ripened this spring in considerable abundance, so|by crop 1827. 


It is very much of the form of rye, |speaks as to the fact. 


In a postscript, dated April, 
1828, he states that his expectations were fully realised 
‘¢ The fruit was larger and finer than 


that some of the people in the vicinity have gathered} that on the peach trees; which confirms me in the 





many bushels of it and had it ground and made into | opinion that the practice will be of utility.” 
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Art. CXXXI.—Extracts from the Twelfth Annual 
Report of the New-York Institute for the Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb. 


This Institution, under the supervision of an able and 
philanthropic Board of Directors, with Mr, Harvey 
P. Peet, as Principal, fully meets the expectations of 
the public. We are pleased to see mapual labor in- 
troduced, The following are extracts from the Re- 


port.—[Ed. N. Y. Farmer.] 


Moral and Intellectual Improvemeat.—Thiat in- 
struction improves the moral sense and exalts the in- 
tellect of mutes, there can be no doubt. Frequent 
and gratifying instances occur. But constaut vigilance 
is necessary, and sometimes also judiciously applied 
correction, to arrest the evil propensities of human 
nature, which in the uninstructed mute, are not under 
the guidance of reason or revelation. Hence they 
often exhibit bad tempers, habits and dispositions, 
which require patience and perseverance to counter- 
act and ameliorate. Employment in some useful oc- 
<upation is also necessary, to improve the moral facul- 
ties, and prevent the evil consequences of idleness in 
such a commugity. This has not becn neglected, but 
it bas not yet been carried to the extent required and 
intended. 


EMPLOYMENTS. 
4 


Employment of the pupils out of schoo] has been a 
subject of solicitude and inquiry. A portion of that 
time must necessarily be devoted to study, and yet sc- 
yveral hours in the day would still be consumed in idle- 
ness, if some useful occupation for the pupils were not 
provided. The Board has therefore engaged in the 
working department a professed gardener, tailor, and 
shoemaker. A number of boys, with the approbation 
of their friends, have chosen to work at one or other 
of the two last trades; and, during the past season, 
four boys were regularly and alternately detailed for 
one week, to assist in the garden out of school hours. 
The directors are satisfied that all the pupils who are 
able should be occupied in some useful employment, 
when not engaged in study. But to extend the work- 
ing department into numerous arts and employments, 
with a few at each, and a master of the trade to direct, 
would necessarily create much additional expense.— 
The directors, however, contemplate some others, 
that the choice of pupils and their parents may not be 
confined to so small a number. Weaving bas been 
proposed, as an employment in which both males and 
females may be advantageously employed. 

The female mutes are regularly occupied in sewing 
when not otherwise engaged, and two well qualified 
females are constantly with them to help to make and 
mend their clothes, and to instruct them in the use of 
the needle. It has been the practice, regularly and 
alternately, to detail four of them to assist for one week 
(gut of school hours) in the domestic concerns of the 
Asylum, reserving the more laborious work for the 
hired persons. 

The Board anticipates making an attempt to culti- 
wate the mulberry and rear the silk worm, which, be- 
ing agrevable and light employment, may be conduct- 
ed principally by females. The late improvements in 
Europe of sowing the mulberry sveds annually, and 
using the leaves of the young plants to feed the worms, 
will admit of the experiment’s being tried and the re- 


sult determined, without waiting for the growth Of the 
young plants to trees. 
GARDEN. 

In the working department, the garden has been the 
most useful and productive. It has been well cultivat- 
ed, and furnished much light work for the male pupils 
who have been amused while thus employed, and gra- 
tified with the use of roots, fruits, and vegetables which 
they themselves have assisted to raise. Nearly four 
acres have been under cultivation during the past sea- 
son, producing several successive crops. Every ve- 
getable preduction usually cultivated in gardens has 
been raised, and the pupils have enjoyed them in abun- 
dance while they were fresh and good; and a large 
stock has been laid up for winter supplies. When a 
surplus quantity of perishable articles was on hand, it 
was sent to market and sold. The amount received 
from such sales is stated in the treasurer’s account ; but 
if we add to it an estimate of the value of articles con- 
sumed during the summer, and of those laid up for win- 
ter, the sum would more than pay the expenses of the 
garcen, 


————- 


Arar. CXXXII.—Chloride of Soda. 


We invite the attention of our readers to the fol- 
lowing directions, for the use of the Chloride of Soda. 
This substance is cheap, and may be had at all the 
principal Cruggists in this city, and should be kept by 
every merchant and physician in the country. The 
directions are extracted from Silliman’s Journal. 

[£d. N. ¥. Farmer.) 


Great advantages have been obtained from using the 
chloride very much diluted in water, for all the purpo- 
ses of the toilet. Ina dose of from 20 to 25 drops, it 
acts as a bracing and preserving wash, prevents the 
spread of herpetic eruption, and cures certain diseases 
of the skin. 

Sprinklings of the chlorated water will be more es- 
pecially necessary whenever an epidemic or conta- 
gious disease prevails ; they should be made in order 
to guard against the deleterious influence arising from 
the neighborhood ef marshes, the rotting of flax, hemp 
andthe like, They will likewise be serviceable in the 
disease of domestic animals, in places where silk 
worms are raised ; fivally, in all places where the air 
becomes charged with exhalations, which on being ac- 
cumulated produce fata) effects. 

By sprinkling of water containing a fortieth of the 
chloride, gne may disinfect, in a moment, the filthiest 
kennels, sewers and drains, vaults, slaughter-houses, 
markets for meat and for fish, manufactories for glue 
and for cat-gut, and generally all places that are in- 
fected with animal exhalatiens. 

Butcher’s stalls should be sprinkled, in the hot sea- 
son, with the chlorated water, and by this means, the 
meat will be preserved for a long time unaltered. 

In butteries, especially in the country, where it is 
often necessary to lay provisions for a week, the meat 
may be preserved, if care is taken to set on the Moor 
a vessel containing some of the chlorated water, which 
it will be necessary to renew daily. Ifthe meat has 
become foetid, a simple immersion in ¥ «ter containing 
a fortieth of the chloride, will neutralize tr smel and 
after being washed in pure water it me-y & eveekodand 
eaten without injury to the health. 
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[For the New-York Farmer.] every species of prevarication to deceive.” A very 


Anr. CXXXIIL—An account of the Blooming of 
Fruit Trees, in the months of April and May, in| 
the years 1827—8,9, and in 1830—1831, at New- | 
burgh, Orange county, N. ¥.—By A Newourcu | 
FARMER. y | 
1827. April 8. 

Peaches, Plums and Cherries. 


Apricots show blossoms. 14. | 
17. Apples. 


degrees, 

1828. March 29. Apricots and Peaches, show 
blossoms. Ther. 60 degs. 

April 20. Peaches unfold their blossoms. ‘The 
three weeks preceding this day, have been wet and 
cold. 

May 1. Plums, Pears and Cherries, in full bloom. 

1829. April 20. Apricots, Peaches, Pears, Plums 
and Cherries, show blossoms. 

May 13. Apples. 

1830. April 18. Apricots and Peaches, show 
blossoms. 21. Peacltes and Cherries open their 
blossoms. 23. Pears and Plums. 26. Apples show 
blossoms—The thermometer varying the last eight 
days, from 55 to 58 degs. 

1831. April, 17. Peaches and Plums show blos- 
soms. 24. Peaches, Pears, Plums and Cherries, in 
full bloom—a great show of blossoms. 

May 1. Apples a f-w—Thermometer 51 degs. 

The Pears and Cherries made a vigorous show of 


blossoms ; and the Pears, at present, promise well ; | 


but the Mayduke Cherries, in my garJen, have yield- 
ed but a very small quantjty of ripe fruit. A great 
portion of the Cherries fell when nearly ripe ; and 
those which did ripen, became mouldy, and decayed 
immediately after. I observed, that the fruit on the 
south side of the trees suflercd the most. 
ral failure of the crop may, perhaps, be attributed to 
the unusually hot weather, we had, on the 29th and 
30th of May, when the ‘Thermvmeter in the shade, 
stood at 80 degs. and not much below, for severa! of 
the succeecing days. 

The past wiuter was unusually severe. The ground 
was genera'ly covercd with snew, but hard frosts pre- 
ceded tte snow. and froze the earth to a considera- 

ledepth. My apricot trees, about ten years old, 
have perished. P! lo not appear to have been 


njured. Peaches have suffered considerably, in the 


sheots of the preceding year, yet, from preseat ap- | 


earances, wo may-expect a good crop of fruit. 
Apples will yield but a light crop. 


Wheat looks well, aud our hay harvest wil) be con- | 


siderably abundant. 
Newburgh, June 25th, 1831. 


[For tle New-York Farmer.] 

Art. CXXXIV.—Remarks on‘ Our Neighborhood.’ 

There is much vivacity in-the extracts from ‘ Our 
Neighborhood,’ and I have been pleased and instructed 
by many of tle remarks ; but I do not like the alloy 
with which these good things. are blended—I mean 
that caustic disposition which is but too broadly pour- 
trayed. 

For example: ‘no one tells the truth about ¢ apes. 
—I have seen men of the strictest integrity so morti- 


The | 


thermometer varying the last week, from 48 to 60) 


The genc- | 


demoralizing business indeed must be the culture of 
the vine! Truth and Candor take their flight like 
Astrea before its withering ivfleence! Men who 
would suffer martyrdom for a good conscience, become 
the direst prevaricators to conceal a bunch of 
mildewed grapes! 

Neither do [ like such despondency as fullows? “I 
shall follow young Haywood’s mode this year at least, 
and if I co not succeed, then I must give up the cul- 
ture of grapes.” Dont give up the ship. We can 
| afford to take some pains to have such fine fruit. Sup- 
| pose the vine don’t bear well “ after it is 4 or 5 years 
| old,”’ we can keep enough of younger plants that will 
j bear. Who expects an indian corn stalk to bear after 
| it is one year old? 

I am not prepared to believe thai “ in the disease, 
| yellows, the roots of the peach tree remain perfectly 
healthy ;. and in seven cases out of ten, when a dis- 
| eased tree was removed to a moist soi the trees re- 
covered.” I must. consider the whole of this state- 
ment founded on mistake. I have seen trees injured 





| but the yellows isa disease too deadly to leave any 
| vigour in-the root after the branches are destroyed. 
That the worm would not live in a “ moist soil” if 
occasionally inundated,.I can readily believe. 
Notwithstanding the wide spread destruction that 
the yellows has made, very few even at this day, ap- 
pear to understand the unerring symptoms of that 
disease. Let me say when the fruit ripens prema- 
turely,—from 2 to 4 weeks before the ordinary time, 
| —and the pulp is marked by purple discolorations, 


+ then BRWARE. 
| 








A Distant Sunscriter. 


Ant. CXXXV—Credit, and Mortgaging Farms. 
By the Epiror. 


It isa very common saying that credit is as good as 
capital. ‘This is true in part, on the supposition that 
| certain success attend the operations of business done 
jon credit. But, ia the mutation of human affairs, 
| there are so many contingencies beyond the ken of 
sight, that but few instances ef credit speculations 
| occur, in which all the attendant circumstances can 
be so clearly scen as to render them absolutely cer- 
tain of a successful termination. When the feel- 
ings are enlisted, and the expectations Jarge, it is very 
easy to. conceive how all the seasoning on the subject 
will come to a happy result. 
|. Money is generally borrowed from one of two mo- 
tives—with a view to speculate—or to relieve from 
present embarrasments. In the former case, the in- 
‘dividual should compare his condition.and circum- 
stances with those ef the generality of his fellow citi- 
zens, and asceitain if he is not already in the enjoy- 
ment of the goods and blessings of life in a greater 


degree than the majority of them. If he comes to 


the affirmative of. the conclusion, he should resort to 
the oracles of wisdom, and inquire if prudence and 
the prospect of happiness.do not require him to make 
more sure, and to enjoy that which he already has, 
rather than embark it all upon waters that ever are 





fied at the failure of a crop, that they have resorted to 


liable to violent winds and tempests, however calm and 





by the worm, and assume a debilitated aspect, which: 
afterwards sent up green vigorous shoots from the root ;- 
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inviting they may be at times. If on the other hand, 
the individual finds himself embarrassed—unable to 
bring his plans to a prosperous condition—having a 
prospect of loosing all that ke has, unless he obtains 
more strength, there are, undoubtedly, cases in which 
it is advisable to borrow money. But even under 
these circurtistances, let him look abroad on his fellow 
creatures, and see what a vast namber of them I've in 
the full éjoyment of kealth and vigor on a table pre-f 
parod at half, quarter, and perhaps, one tenth of the 
expense at which his is sect. Let him leok around 


him again, and endeavor to regulate his other expenses 


according to the standard of the wants of nature, and 
not to that ef the circle of his neighbors ia which he 
has moved. After having done alt this, he will be 
enabled to judge with more propriety on the expe- 
diency of borrowing moncy. When farmers get in 
arrears, they are too much in the practice of raising 
money by mortgaging their farms, instead of selling 
off a portion, and reducing their expenses. They 
who have farms of two or three hundred acres, will 
generally prefer mortgaging them to one half their 
value, rather than sell half and pay off the debt. Bu; 
the policy is most miserable; and he who does it, is 
sure to lead a life of anxiety, and very probably to 
have at death, his property entirely consumed to 
satisfy the claims of the mortgage. 


ns 


[For the New-York Farmer.] 
Anr. CX XXVI.— Rural Re flections.—By S. F. 


Agricultural pursuits, when aot over laborious, are 
healthful, and consequently favorable te longevity.— 


Every farmer should erdeavor to haye a farm of mo-| 


derate size and under a high state of cultivation. He 
will thius be enabled to have it under perfect supervi- 
ston; and consequently have his miad at ease, which 
is an object worthy of much exertion and circum- 
spection in the management of affairs, 

Raral scenery is favorable to the serenity and elasti-4 
city of the mind. When the sun threwshis rising rays 
on the new mown grass, and among the foliage ef the 
woodland, there is sometaing reviving and buoyant to 
ike spirits. And, provided the labor of the previous 
day, has not been too fatiguing; tke farmer ent.rs 
upon the morning operations with renewed <irength 
and energy. 

All labor and no play makes Jack a dull boy. So 
constant bodily or physical exertion, without daily 
opportunities to relax the ergans of the body, by ex- 
ercising the powers of the mind, by varied reading 
and instructive conversation, causes the whole man to 
become like the tree, that grows in too rich a soil to 
ripen its fruit. 

In looking upon a farmer, who has a fine farm, of 
fifty to a hundred acres, under a high state of cultiva- 
tion, stocked with the best breeds of animals and ha- 
ving in abundance a great variety of the best kinds of 
fruit,—and with all, a little money out at interest, we 
consider him to be placed in the very niche of human 
enjoyment ; yet, on entering his dwelling, and becom- 
ing acquainted with him, we shal, in much probabili- 
tv, find an uneven balance in the scale of mental and 


quality of the temperament. Owing toa defici¢ney in 
the improvement of the mind, there is mot a relish for 
that which constitutes the dignity of man—expanding 
views and rising thoughts. Or, perhaps, froti some 
species of intemperance, there is some indulgence of 
aberration of mind that renders him less happy, and 
less pleasing to others. Or, what is more probable 
and more common, with persons in his situation, this 
aberration or predominance of temperaments arises 
rom never having seriously reflected on the sutt total 
of his chafacter, and made any exertions to even 

down the protuberances. If, in our systenis of educa- 

tion, the mirror of our temperament was move fre- 

queatly brought before us; and the image compared 

with one of more beauty of expression and delineation, 

thee would more frequently be foand, in a beautiful 

and finely ciiltivated farm, an indication of the amia- 

bleness aad happiness of the owner. 





[For the New-York Farmer-j 


Arr. CXXXVII.—Remarks on Mildew.—Br Aur- 
RICANUS. 

Mr. Frieet,—There seems to be something very 
mysterious in the cause of Mildew, and I ami not to 
suppose, though an atttentive observer; for many 
years, that what I have to offer upon it; will do any 
thing toward solving tiis mystery. Weé are now 
threatened, judging by past experitact, with this dis- 
ease upon our Grapes, which are generally about half 
grown, for the weather has been uncofimoaly cool and 
wet, with northerly winds, alternately succeeded by 
almost dead calms, and by high winds and rain. If, 
after rain, the fair weather is windy, $0 as to shake 
the vines, and force off the hanging drops, generally 
very large, rainy weather is less likely to be succeeded 
by mildew. So, also, vines that hang loose, swinging, 
exposed to the full action of thé wind, have their fruit 
léss affected, than sucli as dre tess exposed to this ac- 
tim. Where they are train¢d on an Arbor, and this 
is enffered to become véry thick and shaded, the fruit 
on the under side, and where most confined, especially 
if in contact with the wood of the arbor, is first affect- 
ed by mildew, and generally suffers the most by the 
disease: THese até aif facts learnt by experience, 
and they are smething, but not ail, for still there is 
much to be learued. ‘ 

Why does the disease, in its first appearance, seize 
first upen some one berry; of a bunch, and that not al- 
ways the under one, cover it with a thick coat of whit- 
ish dust, like mould, make it swell rapidly, in size, 
then shrink, with a cracked skin? I have noticed that 
berries about to be attacked, assume a mote pale-green 
color, when partly grown, looking sickly, like a human 
face afflicted with intermittent fever, or the ague: and 
in 12 to 18, or 24 hours, having marked those berries, 
Ly little threads, have found them spotted or covered, 
with the whitish efflorescence above ro‘e’. That this 
is actually an effluent matter from the berry, in its first 
attack, I am well persuaded, though afterwards it may 
become a contagious disease, spreading from the parts 
first affected, by various means, and to exteuits very 
unequal, in various cases. If the weather soon beeome 
favorable, and the diseased be-ries are carefully picked 
off, and thrown quite away, the disease does not 
spread, and very little i ijury is sustained by the attack, 





physical culture, and- a predominayce of some one 
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Contagion, to spread, must find predisposing causes 
for the disease, whatever it may be. I always very 
carefully remove the first diseased berries, and if the 
weather co-operate with my effort, see no more of it, 
that time, or perhaps for the season. _ If another, or 
other attacks recur, | fight them in the same way, as 
long as I can, with any prospect of success, and gene- 
rally have less of the miidéw than my neighbors, on 
a like number and variety of the fruit. Some kinds, 
it should be well observed, are much more liable to 
this disease than others. Such as are the most liable, 
I cultivate fewest of, because, very evidently, they 
are breeders Of diseaso for other varieties or kinds, 
and of the Jess value. If high manuring and careful 
pruning and trimming, will not save the fruit from 
frequent attacks, I throw away those vines, whatever 
their character or repytation for fruit. ‘Such has 
been tlie fate of my white’ Madeira, or Sweet Water, 
vines 2 to 5 years bearers, all dug up, and given away, 
to persons who are unwilling to learn, but by experi- 
ence, and that their own. 

Thus much, Mr. Editor, I have learned by experi- 
ence.’ Ani now let me te]! you, that, judging by the 
same principlo, such ‘varieties of the grape as are 
most liable’ to’ disease, ought not to be selected for 
cujtivation. Grapes from foreign countries, especial- 
ly 'from countries considerably south of ours, are the 
most liable, both to diseases, and thé contingencies of 
thé seasons, and therefore should not he relied on for 
cultivation. I know that this conclusion will be com- 
bated by the nursery nen and dealers of our large 
cities, principally foreigners, or men of strong predi- 
lections for things of foreign origin, partly because of 
the high prices at which such things can be sold, as 
well as from motives perfectly honest and disinterest- 
ed. Let them liave their own notions, but let me, 
and all others, eXpress the predilection, if such it be, 
for our ‘native vines prove hardy and less liable to ac- 
cident and disease, as well as for all such as merit 
this ‘character, whatever their origin. I have vines, 
5 years old, 4 and 5 ycars bearers, and great bearers, 
natives of our own forests, whicj bear fruit, that is ac- 
Knéwledged; by‘alt who have seen it, as equal to any 
they ever saw, and which have never mildewed.— 
From 60 to 100 of these are in bearing this year.— 
Laét'yoar they grew among forcign vines, all of which 
liad their fruit mildewed,—and these, with 5 or 6 
other kinds, were perfectly fair. Such are the kinds 
that I select for culfivation, and woyld recommend to 
others. The excellence of their fruit, for the table, 
and for wine, has been adjudged by furcigners, from 
France, Ttaly, Gretce, Spain and Germany, and by 
bur'own ‘countrymen, many of whom have travelled 
in those countries. But,—alas! alas they are ‘ Ame- 
rican ;’ natives of our own country, hardy, bear the 
cold without covering, and there is no mystery about 
them; and, besides, the dealers in vines are over- 
stocked with foreigners, and foreign prejudices. Gen- 
tlenten' from Eurcpe, who have seen the fruit on the 
vine, without knowing its origin, pronounce it to be 
the ‘ genuine Raisin Grape’ of Italy, and the Levant, 
and South of France, the bloom colored Muscadel, 
known in’ eich country by different names, but ‘ un- 
questionably of Asiatic origin.’ June 30, 1831. 


P. S. I will send you a basket of the ripe fruit of 
my vines, early in September. Some kinds ripen by | 
the middle of August. ' 


To the Editor of the New-York Farmer. 

Sir, New-York, 4th July, 1831. 
On the 55th anniversary of this auspicious day / 
—July 4th,—not only for the United States of 
America, but to our fellow men in every quarter 
of the globe, I feel a pleasare in handing for insertion 
the enclosed copy of a letter, received from the Mes- 
srs. Hurlbut, of Winchester, Conn. The tenor of 
it, I trust, will coincide with the opinion of the nume- 
rous readers of the New-York Farmer; as I am sure 
it must with every true-born son of American Liber- 
ty! I remain, Sir, your’s respecifully, 
Joun Fisuen. 


Art. CXXXVIII.—Devonshire Cattle.— Copy of a 
' Letter, from Messrs J. & L. Hurlbut to Mr. John 
Fisher. 
Winchester Centre, Ct. June, 15, 1831, 


Dear Six,—Your friendly letter of the 6th inst. 
inclosing a copy’ of a jletter you received from that 
distinguished friend of America and humanity, the 
Hon. Thos. Wm. Coke, was duly received. You 
will please accept our thanks for your friendly exey 
tions; and you will not fail to transmit to Mr. Coke, 
our most respectful thanks for hisjkind offer to us, 
and at the same time assure him, that his name is well 
known in America, not only as one of the first Agri- 
culturists in the world, but as one of her earliest 
friends !—as one who was associated with the great 
and good cause of American Independence! For 
this, his name will be remembered by posterity with 
gratitude—and to use the language of Dr. Mease, of 
Pennsylvania, in speaking of his‘ present of Devon 
cattle, to Mr. Patterson, in 1819,--“* Mr. Coke 
richly deserves the everlasting thanks of every citizen 
of America, for his rich and valuable present of Dc- 
von Cattle, to one of her citizens.” 

In regard to the North Devons we are gratified to 
find, that their superior qualities are becoming better 
known. We have possessed them nearly cleven years 
and find theny peculiarly adapted to dur’climate, and 
believe them to be, in all respects, thuch superior to 
any other breed of cattle in America; and we think 
we car justly adopt the Janguage of Mr. Coke, on the 
subject of these cattle ; applying t» America as he did 
to Great Britain—** There are no cattle to be compar- 
ed with them, for purity of blood; for aptitude to 
fatten, for readiness as well as for the richness of 
their milk ; and for work when required.” 

‘From their snug and tight built form, they have the 
appearance of rather a small breed of cattic—but, we 
know of no breed that have, upon an average, ex- 
ceeded them in weight, when slaughtered ; always 
exceeding their estimated weight, by those termed 
good judges. 

In regard to the newly invented milk pans, the 
subject is of high importance in regions where the 
object of the dairy is butter-making. With us, during 
warm weather, the milk is made into cheese. We 
shall, however, feel disposed to try the experiment, 
when a fayorable opportunity presents. We remain, 
Sir, respectfully, your most obedient servant, 

S. & L. Hurvsvr. 





To. Mr. Joun Fisner, 550 Broadway, N. York. 
P.S. You can mzke such use of this as you please, 
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Arr. CXXX1X.—Boiling I’cas. 

Mn. Fassenpen.—Afier having taken pains to pro- 
cure seed of the best varieties of vegetables, and been 
to the trouble to cultivate them too, it is very vexa- 
tious to have them either spoiled in cooking, or by 
any other means impaired in goodness, or flavor. 

[ am induced to make these remarks from my own 
experience, and if it should add to the comfort of any 
individual, my object will be realised, 

Last sprjag at the proper time to plant carly peas, 
it was inconvenient for me to attend to the business, 
therefore I said to myself, [ will plant no early peas 
this year but depend on the market for the early, and 
when convenient, plant some for later use. Accord- 
ingly when the market began to abound with peas, I 
procured a mess—they were dressed in the manner 
usually practised in my family ; but when I came to 
eat thercof I discovered to my disappointment, that 
they were destitute of all the good qualities of the 
pea.—I made up my miud at once to do without peas 
until my own were fit for use.—In the meantime I 
dined at an inn, where peas were served, they also 
possessed but little merit—but to-day I have had a 
xeal feast on green peas, which were gathered in my 
own garden, about two hours before dinner. 

Now I will come to the point, and say what I might 
(but for a desire tofbe particular) have said at the be- 
ginning. 

Green peas lose their sweetness very fast by re- 
maining on hand after they are gathered ; even one 
night is sufficient to extract much of their flavor. But 
here is a difficulty te which a large proportion of our 
city friends will be ebliged to submit.—A word on 
cooking and I come to a close.—Green peas should 
be boiled with a little salt, ina very small quantity of 
water, so that no -aore liquer should remain when 
done, than is needed in the dish—for if a quantity of 
liquor is thrown away, much of the riciiness of the pea 
is wasted. 

Another way of proceeding, which is probably as 
good or even better, is to take a picce of salt pork, and 
half boil it in a large quantity of water, and then, 
pour off until you have just enough left to boil the 
peas, calculating by the way, to retain just enqugh of 
the salt of the pork (with the help of the butter that 
may be used,) to season the peas, A Rustic, New- 
ten, June 24th, 1831.—N. £. Farmer. 


Art. CXL.— Preservation of Sweet Potatoes, 
Apples, Squashes, &c. 

Mr. Fessenpen—Many experiments having been 
tried in the vicinity of Boston to preserve the sweet 
Potato slips through the winter without success, I 
have thought the following observations may be ac- 
ceptable to some of your readers. 

After digging my sweet potatoes last fall, I pack- 
ed a quantity of the slips down in a barrel with waste 
cotton, as is obtained at the cotton factories for ma- 
king into coarse paper and batting, (at two cts. per 
Ib.) with a layer of cotton and a laver of slips alterna- 
tely, and then placed them away in a warm room, 
which we keep from freezing during the winter. On 
opening them in the spring, I found a part of them 
very fresh ; but where they were too thick, they had 
created tug much dampness andiotted. LT also pach- 


found them in the spring much better preserved than 
any Iever before saw. I am informed that the New 
Jersey Quakers preserve their potato slips in leaves. 
As the cultivation of the sweet potato, is now becom- 
ing so general in this quarter, I hope and trust there 
wili be some mode discovered to keep the seed with- 
out having to get them from New Jersey every spring 
And I feel confident the one given above will besuc- 
cessful. lam also inclined to think, that ground plas- 
ter, as was mentioned in your 48th number, will an- 
swer this purpose. 

I believe it is not so generally known as it ought to 
be, how to keep winter squashes, almost any length of 
time wanted; you have only to hang them up ina warm 
dry room. 1 have them now perfectly fresh, and 
their flavor as good, or better than when they were ta- 
ken from the vines. Any room were they will keep 
dry and warm through the winter, will preserve them. 
One may be scen in Mr. Shepard’s bar room, at Con- 
cord, perfectly sound, which grew in 1829, and many 
of last year’s growth. 1 will also call your attention, 
Mr. Fessenden, to the mode of cultivating early po- 
tatoes in Denbighshire, Eng. found in Loudon,s Gar- 
dener’s Mag. vol. ii. pp. 171, and pp. 317 ; and I for 
one should be glad if you will give the substance of 
those two articles, in the New England Farmer, at 
your leisure, as the Magazine is in the Hort. Society’s 
Library, you can refer to it at leisure. Yours &e. Ep- 
warp Curtis. Pepperell, June 21, 1831.—N. £. 
Farmer. ; 


}———_—_—______ | 


Art. CXLI.—Original Communications. 

1. We would wish every subscriber, in the course 
of every month, would make it a point to write one 
communication, on whatever occurred to his mind, 
even if it might be useful to only one in a thousand. 

2. We wish physicians to write on the medical pro- 
perties of plants, and to encourage the growth of in- 
digenous, and to introduce exotic plants of every de- 
scription—to give directions to farmers, in regard to 
health, &c. &c. 

3. Lawyers would confer a favor on us, and on the 
agricultural community, by stating smoe of those laws 
mere directly affecting farmers, and illustrating and 
discanting upon them,—and effects of government po- 
licy. 

4. In Great Britain, some cf the most practical and 
able essays on agricultural subjects, have been the 
productions from the pens of clergymen. They should 
favor us with moral essays on subjects connected with 
rural life, as well as the details of experiments, gar- 
dening and farming. One of the best practical pie 
ces, that has appeared in the N. Y. Farmer, was from 
the pen of a clergyman, in a high literary station. 

5. We should feel indebted to merchants, wha 
would favor us with commercial intelligence—the 
practical operctions of our laws, on the commercial 
‘and agricultural state of the country—the probable 
effects on our country, of foreign regulations of cus- 
toms and trades. 

6. Gentlemen and ladies travelling, officers of 
public and private vessels, and of the army, weuld 
bring us under special obligations, in giving us an ac- 
f the countries which they visit. 
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Agr. CXLI.—Ezhibition of Rensselaer “County| This is the way we go on, and vur society is the 


Horticultural Society. 


grand spur. Our Mulberry and Silk Premiums have 
caused much competition; good will undoubtedly 


The third exhibition of this society took place at grow out of it; one of my neighbors has now feeding, 


the Rennselaer House, on June fst. 
igteresting and gratifying. 


sented them. 

Mr. Norton, of Lansingburgh, presented some fine 

peas, potatoes and ripe strawberries. 

Mr. Woodham, of Troy, some fine peas. 

Messrs. Kilby and Pierce presented peas, potatoes, 

and some of the fine tong cucumbers, 114 inches in 
léngth—also the white spine do., fine head lettuce, 
garden rhubarb, &c. 

Mrs. Van Schaick, of Van Schaick’s Island, pre- 
sented a basket of fine strawberries. 

Mr. Alexander Walsh, of Lansingburgh, presented 
peas, (Knight’s marrowfat) strawberries, (Bourbon 
species,) three fine apples, pota‘'oesy rhubarb, sea- 
tale, &c. &c. 

Mr. G. B. Warren, of Troy, a beautiful variety of 
flowers. 

Mr. Ballard, of Lansingburgh, presented a root of 
the double pheasant eye pink, 74 feet in circumfe- 
ténce, actual measurement, upon which were fifteen 
hundred perfect full blown flowers. 

Mr. A. P. Heartt, of Troy, a splendid collection of 
rare flowers. 

Mr. Alexander Walsh, of Lansingburgh, presented 
$8 varieties of cut flowers and plants in pots—of which 
we would notice star-fished flowered staphyle, sh»eps- 
tongue aloe in flower, orange myrtle loaded with fruit, 
Campanula trachelium fl. albo, perennial coreopsis, 
Verbena multifida, white and blue valerian, ranuncu- 
lus asiaticus, and fragrant double pink peonies. Some 
Cape of Good Hope plants. Also, cherry of all saints, 
three varietics of flowering cherry, Weeping cherry 
flower and fruit; bloody dogwood, variegated, sweet 
scented and black willow, silver abeal, broom in flow- 
er, (Spartium,) service tree, with variegated box, also 
a pleasing variety of indigenous flowers. 


Art. CXLIL.—Beneficial Effects of Horticultural 
Societies. —[ Extract of a letter to the Editor ef N. 
York Farmer.] 


The good effects of our Horticultural Society be- 
gin to be seen and experienced. Our market has 
h ell s i ith Asparagus, Radishes, Cu- 
been well supplied with Asparagus, Radishes, Cu 
cumbers, Peas, Beans, Beets and Potatoes. 

Asparagus from April 12. Radishes and cucum- 
bers plenty, cheap and good, since May 10. Marrow- 
fat Peas, June 4, $2 per bushel, are now plenty at 
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Lansingburgh, June 23, 1831. 
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f For the New-York Farmer. } 
Arr. CXLIII.—Horses and Horse Racing.—By 


AGRICOLA. 








So much attention has been bestowed, of late, par 
ticularly in our Agricultural and Horticultural papers, 
upon the ‘breed; pedigree, bottom, speed and per- 
formance,’ of the most distinguished Race Horses, 
that I fear, either; that the Farmers will think horses 
of speed are the best for the plough, or that they will 
suppose those who write for, and conduct those pa- 
pers, have fallen into this error. There is very little 
danger, that the real and substantial Farmer, will 
select race-horses for his plough, or wagon, or for anv 
of the labors of his Farm; because, generally, they 
have tne good sense to discriminate, in matters of 
such commanding importance. There is danger, how- 
ever, lest, by the high prices paid for a Racer of esta- 
blished character,—oné in a thousand, like the prizes, 
worth having, in a Lottery,—they do not run into a 
sad mistake, in selecting the stock to breed from.— 
There is not, in the characteristics of the Grey-hound 
and the Bull-dog, a clearer indication of the service 
for which eachis formed, than in midst horses, well 
adapted for, in the one case, thé ‘ sports of the turf,’ 
and, th the other, for the ordinary labors of horses. 
There are racers, I know, well ribbed out, having’ 
great musele,-speed, wind and bottom, as the ph*ase 
is, and so there are short, thick-set men, who are 
great travellers, and some great walkers, because 
practised in this way: but I contend, that what makes 
a horse, in build and form, a fleet racer, disqualifies 
him for the steady labors and actual drudgeries of a 
life of hibitual exertion. An elegant dancer, in the 
school of fashionable life, must be ‘of an elegant 
form,’ tall, slim, straight as a bean pole, with very 
narrow shoulders—too narrow for strength arfd for 
steady effort, either of body or mind. When a cou- 
ple, so formed, dance together, you hear the notes of 
admiration from all parts of thé room, and forget that 
these ‘ elegant forms,’ are not adapted for the work of 
life. If you would hire a servant, or laborer, you 
look for strength and agility, with a firmness of mus- 
cle, and a form—suited to the occasion, knowing that 
the bones are the levers by which the muscles exert 
their power, unter the control of the mind. So, from 
lancing and the ‘sports of the floor,’—a healthy and 
igreeable ex@rcise,—let us returh tothe ‘sports of the 
turf,’, and apply the above observations. Horse- 
racing, I contend, only has a tendency to fix a high 
value on race-horses, cnd that racers are necessarily 
not good laborers, not workers, framed for work, but 
for sports, and these of a character altogether repug- 
nant to seriovs and sober-minded christians, to say 
nothing of moralists and philosophers. I would cau- 
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work, a thing as repugnant to reason as to expect of a 
butterfly to make honey, or of wings to become legs 
and hands, locomotive and laborious. 

In no one print, perhaps, will it be so 7iMfic 
make all men see that a race-horse is goud vnly for 
racing ; 
lhorse-racing will so labor, as to try to come at speed 
in the race, with good qualities tur use under the sad- 
dle. They often urge, that if a horse be a good run- 
ner, and have speed, with wind and bottom, he must 
be a good saddle horse. The reverse of this, howev- 
er, happens to be true, judging by my own experience, 
and in this there are thousands of concurrent testimo- 
nies, among persons who have had fair trials of breeds, 
celebrated for swiftness in the race. ‘They cannot 
stand a long journey. ‘They may prance elegantly, 
about your door, but they sink under the fatigue of 
habitual effort, soon lose their condition, grow lean, 
lank, jaded, lose their elasticity of muscle, and become 
exceedingly unsure footed, tripping the toes, and 
stumbling, and falling. In harness, they fail much 
faster than horses of less speed ; and, to speak plain- 
by, E consider race-horses,—your ‘high bred, full 
blood stock,’—good for nothing clse but running, 
suitable only for horse thieves and vicious sports. 

It may be assumed as a truth, in relation to all ani- 
mals, that those of the greatest elasticity of muscle, 
are the most sensitive, and of course the more deli- 
cate, and likely to suffer by discases. No runner, of 
all that I ever saw, can be kept in flesh; in what a 
Farmer would call ‘ good condition,’ if put to the 
daily perforraance of the work of a common horse, 
accustomed to daily labor. If such be the fact; and 
T state it from my own immediate observation,—this, 
is proof enough, and it need only be known, to keep 
Farmers from stocking their Farms with horses cele- 
brated for their speed only. Ata time when so much 
is said about races and horses, for the race, with 
pedigrees, as long as those of a decayed noble- 
man, I think it proper to interpose a caution, and 
hope it may be of so:ae use, well knowing that useful 
horses, as a standard stock, are of much more ready 
sale than useless ones, however high priced one in a 
thousand may prove to be, for a very bad business. — 
There is a kind of contagion in example, 
which we sliould all be admonished, in order to guard 
us against its influence. We may not all be sub- 
ject to like exposure. Such of us, it isto be hoped, 
as lave seen the most of idle and vicious sports, in 
which men degrade themselves even below hunninity, 
have seen enough to warn us against cock-fighting, 
bull-bating, horse-racing, and such like crueltics, 
downright barbarism, on a little reflection upon what 
we have seen. He who has seen a ‘ scrub-race,’ got 
up by drunkards and gamblers, even of ordinary hor- 
ses, has seen an epitome of one the largest ‘show’ of 
this sort, your ‘ New-Market,’ ‘ Union Course,’ and 
o'er celebrated names of the ‘ sports of the turf.’— 
To be sure a high bred gentleman, like a ‘ high bred 
horse,’ carries a different exterior, while winning o) 
losing ; but the interior is much alike in both cases, 
because the actuating principle is the same. No ra- 
tional, sober and sound-minded parent, would encou- 
rage his son to engage in such scenes. 

One other topic, and [ will detain you no longer.— 
The newspapers, anxicus to cater for all sorts of read- 


ing appetites, are greedy for news and wonders !— 
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as 


or, there is none which the advocates of 


Thus it happens, very thoughilessly, that every 
account, of every horse race, is copicd into every pa- 
per, and thus the contagious influence against which I 
would admonish you, is carried into every family, 
Children vead them, before being capable of thinking 
of any immorality in the practice, or of any cruelty, 
and only think of the show, the crowd of people, and 
the ideal sport. If any Printer hear me, or any Fa- 
ther, or any Farmer, or Vender of Horses, he will 
do me the justice to reflect upon what has been said, 
thus compensating all of us for the time consumed. 
June 21, 1831, 


Art. CXLIV.—Miscellaneous, Original and Selec- 
ted, 

A Comparative View of the Production and Con- 
sumption of France and England.—The following 
table is copied from a late number of the Messager 
des Chambres. [The value is given in francs. ] 




















Objects of Com- France. England, Ire- 

parison, land & Scot’d. 
Inhabitants, 32,000,000 22,000,000 
Hectares land in 

cultivation, 47,000,000 20,000,000 
Gross produce agri- 

culture, 4,678,708,000 | 5,420,425,000 
Net produce, 1,344,703,000 | 2,681,150,000 
Produce exported, 149,050,000 75,725,000 
Produce consumed, | 4,529,658,000 | 5,344,700,000 
Individual proprie- 

tors, 19,000,000 8,892,000 
Families, proprie- 

tors, 3,804,000 1,778,000 
Average produce of 

a hectare, 117 270 
One cultivator pro- 

duces on aversge, 246 609 
Individual manufac- 

turers, 6,352,000 11,399,856 
Produce of manufae- 

turers, 1,820,000,000 ! 3,568,000,000 
Average produce of | 

each person, 286 316 
Produce industry 

ex ported, 260,060,000 8 10,000,000 
Produce industry | 

consumed, | 1,560,102 000 | 2,757 500,000 
Each inhabitant con- ; 

sumes, on the av- 

erage of products | 

of industry, 48 125 
And of agricultural | 

produce, t 141 | 242 


Important to Seedsmen.—A case very important 
to seedsmen was tried at Kent Assizes, to recover: dam- 
ages for loss sustained hy the plaintiff, in the purchase 
of six quarters of pease, which were warranted by the 
defendant (Mr. Milligan, » se a Woalwict) as 
‘“* Nimble Taylor Pease”, vui which beimgz sown, 
did not arrive at maturity iil, Jong afier the period 
usually allowed for their growth. The genuine ‘*Nim- 
ble Taylor” were sown by a neighbor, and had actus 
ally podded a fortnight before the plaintiff's, who also 
lost the season for turnips. Verdict for the plaintiff, 
damages £187 10s. 
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To Cure Hams.--A friend recommends the follow- 
ing receipt. He ate hams preserved in this way, in 
May last, and found them superior to any he had ever 


before eaten. —Take one pound of salt, one ounce of 


salt petre, well pulverized and mixed, with about two 
quarts of molasses, rub the hams thoroughly with this 
mixture, lay them flesh side up, and let them remain 
for 18 or 20 days. 


Pulverizing the Soil.—More depends on pulve- 
rizing the ground than most tillers are apt to suppose. 
If a seed is closely pressed in a well pulverized soil 
to the depth of a quarter or half an inch it will, in 
ordinary weather, sprout readily and become a healthy 
plant. In this case the young leaves immediately 
find their way to their proper clement, and the roots 
which are more numerous, penetrate more down 
in proportion to the moisture in the ground. If the 
ground is well harrowed with the common harrow, 
and then before sowing, with a light one having the 
teeth as close as they possibly can be to prevent 
dragging, and the same one used after sowing, we 
should suppose the work would be done much better 
than it is now by many farmers. 

In Harvesting Wheat.—The best farmers both of 
Britain and the continent agree, that it ought to be cut 
before it become dead ripe. When the latter is the 
case, the loss is considerable, both in the field and 
stack-yard, and the grain, according to Professor Tha- 
er, produces a less white flour. In ascertaining the 
proper state, Brown observes, it is necessary to discrim- 
inate hetwixt the ripeness of the straw, and the ripe- 
ness of the grain ; for in some seasons, the straw dries 
upwards ; under which circumstance, a field, to the 
eye, may appear to be completely fit for the sickle, 
when in reality, the grain is imperfectly consolidated : 
and perhaps net much removed from a milky-state.— 
Though itis obvious that, under such circumstances, 
no further benclit can be conveyed from tho root, and 
that nourishment is withheld the moment that the roots 
die ; yet it does not follow, that grain so circumstan- 
ced should be immediately cut :vecause, after that ope- 
ration is performed, it is in a great measure necessari- 
ly deprived of every benefit from the sun and air, both 
of which have greater influence in maturing it, so long 
as it remains on foot, than when cut down, whether 
laid on the ground, or bound up in sheaves. The 
state of the weather at the time also deserves notice ; 
fur, in moist, or even variable weather, every kind of 
grain. when cut prematurely, is more exposed to dam. 
age than when completely ripened.—Ency. of Agri, 


Rye.—According to some, rye is a native of Crete; 
but it is very doubtful if it be found wild in any coun- 
try. It has been cultivated from time immemorial, 
and is considered as coming nearer in its properties to 
wheat than any other grain. It is more common than 
wheat on most parts of the continent; being a more 
certain crop, and one which requires less culture and 
manure. Itis the bread corn of Germany and Russia. 
In Britain it is now very little grown ; being no long- 
er a bread corn, and therefore of Jess value to the far- 
ner than barley, aats, or peas.—Ency. of Agri. 


The Population of Lynn Mass. is over 5,000, 
nearly all of whom are supported by the shoc busi- 
ness. From 1,200,000 to 1,400,000 pairs of shoes 
are mide annually in the town, of an average value of 
75 cents per pair, making nearly $1,000,000. The 





females of the town earn more than 860,000 annually 
by binding and grnamenting shoes. Millions of low 
priced fancy shoes haye been sent to South America, 
and sold at a profit. There isa chocolate manufac- 
tory in Lynn, which make 60 tons of chocolate in a 
year. Lynn fishermen at this time bring in 6,000 
pounds of fish daily. 


Prices of Zinc Pans.—Mnrz. Feet, { am desirous 
of making an experiment with the newly invented, 
Patent Zinc Milk Pans and Kettles, so strongly re- 
commended by Mr. Fisher, at my residence yester- 
day. I wish to be informed the prices at which the 
various sizes are sold at the Factory at New-York, by 
the ingenious discoverers and proprietors of these ar- 
ticles. 

Your insertion of this request, at your earliest con- 
venience, will much oblige one of your subscribers. 

A Dairy Farmer. 

New Haven, Ct. June 28, 1831. 

We comply with our correspondent’s request, and 
beg to assure him, that an Agent for the sale of tho 
Patent Zinc Hollow Ware, will be forthwith appoint- 
ed, at New Haven, and in every City and considera- 
ble Town in the United States. Epiror. 

Insects in Sugar.—Wrap a piece of gum cham- 
phor a" clean linen rag, and place it in the sugar 
tub, Not an insect can be found in the sugar an 
hour after. 


New York Cattle Market,—Monday, July 4,1831. 
—There were 600 Head of Cattle at Market, and 
in general, of that description of size and quality 
very suitable for the hot weather season, namely, not 
extra fat or large, yet, of such quality we trust, that 
the gruzier, drover, and butcher, as well as the con- 
sumer, would find the most profitable. 

The prices on an avorage not over %63.—Some 
very prime Oxen however brought 74 per hundred ; 
but these were of the size and quality above named, 
most suitable for the season, 

Sheep and Lambs about 400—on the average ¢2, 
25; and some sold at 82,50—and these were also 
more suitable for the season, than those few extra fat 
Bakewell Sheep at Market last week. 

Cows and Calves very few, varying from £20 to 35, 

No Swine at Market. 

liay.—New Hay, 40 to 50cts.; Old, 50 to Gets. 
per hundred, and very little at Market, as the Far- 
mers are now busily employed on their Farms, [Re- 
ported for the New-York Farmer by Daniel Drew.] 


New-York, Grain, Flour, Frovision and Wool 
Market, July 6.—The market for Wheat remains 
much the same. The mills in this vicinity have been 
idle for some time, in consequence of want of wheat. 
The last sale last week, were at 106 cts. for good Wes- 
tern Wheat; Northern is quoted at 95 to 100; Vir- 
ginia, 90. Northern Rye, 72 to 74; Southern, 65 to 
67. Oats, $7 to 38. Northern Corn, yellow, 68 to 
70; white, do, Long Island, 75 to 77. 

Flour has made a little advance. New-York su- 
perfine, $4.87 to 5.00; Troy, 5.12 to 5.25; South- 
ern, 4.50 to 5.00. Rye Flour, 3.70. Provisions 
without change. New Wool continues to come in. 
Common fleece, washed, 45 to 50; Merino, do do, 50 
to 75; Lamb’s, first quality, 55 to 60. 

The arrival on the 4th, bringing Liverpool dates 
of June 1st, has not materially affected the prices. 
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Art. CXLIV.—Mincral Produetions, Climate, and 
Soil of the Huron Country. 


This is south and south-west of Lake Superior, 
west of Lake Michigan, north of Illinois, and east of 
the Mississippi. By late treaties with certain Indian 
tribes, the Indiau title to 8,000,000 acres of land sit- 
uate within this teritory has been extinguished. The 
great lead mines arc on the south part. ‘These mines 
have been worked only about three years, by compar- 
atively few persons, under every possible disadvan- 
tage, and almost thirty millions of pounds of lead have 
been mide there! The mineral used by the miners is 
a sulphuret of lead yielding from 56 to 87 per cent. of 
pure lead. Itis found in veins invariably ranning 
from north to south, or from east to west. There is 
one vein twenty rods long and sixty feet wide, and ex- 
tending downwards to an unknown depth, which is 
filled with ore that is nearly pure lead, 

The lead occupies about one hundred miles square 
of surface, except about twenty miles by four or five 
of copper ore, included within the aforesaid one hun- 
dred miles square. ‘Thirty millions of pounds of lead 
have been made inthe mineral region, and not more 
than one mile square of surface has been opened for 
ore! Without opening one new mine, 30,000,000 lbs. 
more oflead might be made there. 

‘The country new ours by the late treaties, will for- 
ever allord lead eneugh for this nation at as low a rate 
as can be desired. 

A strip of land 20 miles by 4 or 5 miles, in which 
Mineral Point is situated, is filed with a salphuret of 
copper, 170 tons of which had been dug, on the first 
of September last. Not having been smelted, its value 
is not yet tested, though its appearance indicates a 
rich copper ore. 

Besides these mines, the only breken and sterile 
part of this Teritory adjoining Lake Superior, is 
known to possess copper mires. The great mass of 
pure native copper, it is said, lies in the bed of the 
river Ontonagen, which empties inte Lake Superior 
on the south. 

The climate ef Huron is beyond the influence 4; 
the lakes, and is remarkably fine and pure, (romarks 
Mr. Caleb Atwater, who accompanied the negotiators 
in making the Indian treaty before atiuded to.) The 
table land, east of the Misissipr;, is about 2000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The streams of this regi- 
on, copiously and briskly gliding over pebbles of cor- 
nelian, topaz, jasper, agates, ophl, and quartz, are as 
pure as crystal, Originating in springs, they are cool 
enough for drinking the hottest day in August. The 
Mississippi, from Rock Island.to the mouth of the 
Ouisconsin, a distance of two hundred miles and tip- 
wards, and which forms the western boundéry of the 
¢edar territery, is on an average, about three fourth 
ofawmile in width. The fish are abundant, of fine 
flavor, and farnish food for the Indians on the west- 
ern shore of that beautiful river. 

The Quisconsin is about half a mile in width, and 
at low stage of water, is shallow and full of islands, 
and sand-bars; ascending 90 miles from its mouth, 
the whole surface appears covered with wild rice when 
in its season. Rock River is a beautify! stream, 
It has various branches which from their swift cur- 
rents, must furnish sites for mills in abundance. Sun 

owers and rosin weed (from the position of its leaves, 


ble ingredient in soups. 


tained) abound, as also numerous flowers, shrubs, &c. 

The soil of the immense prairies, is one for grow- 
ing grain, &c. The prairie wolf, between the black 
wolf and the grey fox, infests all parts of the prairies, 
and is a very mischievous animal. The musk-rat oc- 
cupies the lakes and streams. 

The trees of this region are confined to the banks 
of the water courses, and to rough places, and oaks, 
red, white, and black, are the nrost common growik 
in high grounds, while in wet ones the botany is rich- 
er. 7 
The mounds are lofty piles of rocks, in their natu- 
ral position, except such as have fallen downwards 
from their summits. These piles lying in horizontal 
strata are very elevated, and may be seen in any di- 
rection. 

Upon the organization of the territory of Huron, 
the seat of government will doubtless be at Green 
Bay, but the spot designated as the future seat of 
government in that territory; is somewhere near the 
Portage, between the Ouisconsin and Fox rivers:— 
Rochester Daily Adv. 





Arr. CXLV.—Proceedings of the New York 
Horticultural Soviety, [Continued from page 
138.] . 

‘ July 5:—Mr. Knox produced 12 gooseberries, 5 oz. 
pwt. 

Mr. Hysfop; from the garden of N. P 
12 gooseberries, 6 oz. 11 pwts. 9 grs. 

Mr. Warner, 2 apricots, fully ripe, very fine. 

July 12.—Mr. Neale, Delphinium chinensis, pe- 
rennial Sunflower, Campney's cluster Rose, Noisette 
rose; Viola grandiflora, purple, Phlox paniculata, 
double white Larkspur, Passiffora cerula, avd Plum- 
bago capensis. 

Mr. Wade presented 6 early free stone apricots, 
very fine. 

Mr. Kinstry, a beautiful bouquet of flowers; con- 
sisting of a seedling Antirrhinum, purple scabiosa, 
perennial sunflower, globe amaraathus, a new varie- 
ty of Southern wood, spiral Mignonette, Campanula 
ucranica, 3 varieties of Monardia, 4 varieties Ho!ly- 
hock, &c. &c. Also, 3 eats full grown corn: 

Mr. Smith, 2 early transparent apples. 

Remxrus.—T hie niost comnion plant in flower this 
month, is the sunflower. This belongs to the natu- 
ral order; Malvatez, of which there are more than 
20 genera, and about 400 species. This order em- 
braces some of the most splendid and remarkable or- 
namental plants, The greater part of the order is 
clothed with stellate pubescence, and a common chai- 
acter to the whole is areniform, one-celled anther, 
All the species abound in a nutritive mucilage, ren- 
dering the Hibiscus esculentus, in particular, a valua~ 
The emollient properties of 
the Althea officinalis are good for catarrhs and pul- 
monary complaints, The straight shoots of the Si- 
da micrantha are used, in Rio Janeiro, for recket 
sticks, The fibres of some species are hanufactur- 
ed intocordage, The petals aro astringent; those of 
the Hibiscus rosa sinensis are used in China’ to black- 
en leather and the Eye-lashes ; cotton, Gossypium, 
one of the most useful plants belongs to this order.— 
Ed. N. Y. Larmer, 


rime, Esq., 
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Arr. CXLVI.—Notice concerning the Garden of sentially, unless industry should come in, with all its 


Fromont, translated for the American Journal of | activity, to the aid of science, which might, in its turn, 


Science from the Annales de ’ Institute Horticole de | contribute to the prosperity of the former, 


An esta- 


Fromont, for April, 1829; by Jacon Porrex,! blishment of indastry was therefore immediately found- 


M. D. of Plainfield, Massachusetts. 


The Garden of Fromont contains a hundred and 
thirty arpents inclosed. Situated in the district of Ris, 
on the Fontainbleau road, srx leagues from Paris, it 
extends from the great road to the Seine and overlooks 
a large and fertile valley, which is watered by this 
river, ia front of the forest of Sénart. he ground, 
for two thirds of its extent, descends rapidly to the 
north. All the upper part is good soil for grain, mel- 
low and a little sandy. 
plastic clay, beneath which is a bed of sand or marly 
chalk, in which lie blocks of millstone. rhe lower 
part is good soil for rye, of little depth, resting on a 
bed of river sand, through which the waters of the 
Seine are infiltrated and rise when the river is high. 
This alternate aad frequent motion of the subterrane- 
an waters supplies a little the dryness of the soil, and 
favors the growth of the large trees. Some small 
springs, fortunately situated in the upper part of the 
garden, are sufficient for the purposes of cultivation, 
and contribute to the beauty of the scenery. The 
park of Fromont, planted only twenty-one years since, 
presents fine masses of trees and shrubs of every de- 
seription. The scenery, in the intcrior, is simple and 
natural. ‘The external views are rich and extensive ; 
and, as the inclosures are seen from scarcely any 
point, the country appears to far greater advantage 
from: the gardep than the best drawings can represent 
it. One may observe very considerable masses of 
evergreens, of cedars of Lebanon in great numbers 
and very flourishing ; and, on the downs at the north, 
near. the manor, is a very fine specimen. of the true 
larch ‘of’ Carumania, raised from. seeds brought to 


France by the naturalist Oliver, who describes it in. 


the third volume of his travels. in the Ottoman em- 
pire, Egypt and Persia. This fine cone-bearing tree 
begex to furnish seeds in 1826, by means of! which it 
may be multiplied indefinitely. 

In the extensive heath grounds have been cullected 
all the families of ‘végetabics, that are designated in 
cultivation under the general nani of heath plants.— 
These grounds have been laid out for jheir protection, 
and, at the north, some large masses of trees are des- 
tined to,serve for their shelter, and the surplus wafers 
from the higher grounds are conveniently distributed 
by means of tubes, cocks, streamlets and gutters, mois- 
tening the ground, so to speak, drop by drop, and 
preserving it, almost without the aid of manual sprink- 
ling, in a state of constant freshness. It is in this 
factilious soil, entirely formed by art, and whose sur- 
face is-estimated at about three-aeres, that the magno- 
lias,.azaleas, andromedas, and the different rosaceous 
plants: will licreafter flourish ;. indaed,. they already 
afferd-a-rich supply of seeds. 

Sueh was Fromont less than six years-since,. when 
the proprietor,. having obtained,. ia the vigor of life, 
that leisure, wliich.the shepherd-of Virgil regreted to 
hiave known so late, conceived the plan of making of 
«simple garden of pleasure a'special monument con- 
secrated. to the studies-of horticulture and botany ; 
but he -perseived “hat such an.enterprise,in the hands 
of an individual, could not be sustained and psesper, 
except by its own products, and that it would fail es- 





Ata little depth is found the | 


|ed, not as an end but a means, as the most solid and 


| necessary basis of that edifice, the future @levation of 


which could not be determined, and the profitable cul- 
| tivation of duplicates without number, is becoming the 
| honorable means ‘nd the best guaranty of the jndefi- 
| nite extension of the scientific collections. 
| Greenhouses were constructed. Their arrance- 
/ment is such that they preset, in some measure, by 
| their extent, their conveniences and their connection, 
| the appearance of a hamlet, whose roofs aie all glazed. 
Their length is about two thousand feet; and they 
| present all the varieties of exposure, that renders them 
| proper for every kind of culture. Water is brought 
into them by leaden pipes, and distributed by cocks, 
that pour it into some reservoirs in stone, in lead and 
in zine, placed in each greenhouse, in such a manner 
that it may be made to flow in one of the divisions 
only or in all the divisions at once. In this way it 
may be readily made {o suit the temperature of each 
greenhouse. 

These different preparations are employed for the 
support and propagation of a collection of vegetables, 
(many of which are still rare in France,) which 
amounts already, including those in the open air, to 
more than six thousand species and varieties. The 
number of duplicates raised in pots is constantly kept 
at about a hundred and twenty thousand. The part 
of the garden devoted to heath plants is considered by 
i the best judges as the most complete in the envirens 
of Paris. To give an idea of the rapid increase in 
| this department alone, it is sufficient to state that there 
were raised the last year, under glass frames, forty 
thousand of the breadleaved Kalmia, and that four 
thousand azaleas are arranged in pots for the grafting 
of more than a hundred and fifty varieties, according 
te the method of baron de Tschoudy. This kind of 
nursery. is protected from the sun and the winds by 
the long palisades of Thuygas, and watered by nume- 
rous furrows ; and at the same time that it is happily 
connected, by the prolonged contour of its evergreen 
mass, with the general scenery of the park, it incluces 
within itself very considerable resources, of which the 
nurserymen and _ florists, both at home and abroad, 
who come hither to furnish themselves with assort- 
ments, know how to avail themselves. 

At a time when the scarcity and dearness of wood 
are mere and more sensibly felt; when some writings 
of distinguished excellence have beea published on the 
necessity and the means of arresting this constantly 
increasing evil; when a benevolent individual has 
come forward to encourage by his writings, his exam- 
ple, and his patriotic liberality, the cultivation, on a 
large scale, of the best:resinous trees; when a grand 
company embraces, inva single speculation, the clear- 
ing and planting of nearly two hundred thousand acres, 
it would be a lamentable void, ia the establishment at 
Fromort, not to furnish the first elements of this 
grand forest plantation. But, far from incurring such 
a reproach, we have, onthe contrary, brought forward 
the subject and treated it in a manner fruitful and no- 
vel, by calling the attention of our plauters to the em- 
ployment of precious elements, which, bitherto too 
generally unknown or undervalued, have never been 
introduced, as most certainly they might be,. ipto the 
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specific qualities and economical uses. With his name 


of the United States themselves have begun to owe a 
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composition of our territorial riches. We w'sh to 
speak of those fine forest trees of North America, the 
oaks, walnuts, ashes, maples and pines, which our 
colleague, M. André Michaux, has described in a 
work, that ought to be in the hands of all planters ; 
trees, whose various qualities might be brought under 
‘ribute in forming a good system of plantations and in 
the regeneration of our forests, as reason and observa- 
tion, connected with elevated theories of physics and 
agriculture, already point out. 
The summary ideas, that we have offered to the 
public on so important a subject, and. that where at 
-bottom nothing more than a corollary and application 
of the principles of cultivation and increase, are now, 
in some measure, brought forward and experimented 
aipon in our own soil by some preparatory labors, the 
importance of which has heen duly appreciated by en- 
lightened persons, who have honored us with their vi- 
sits, as well as by our correspondents. Innumerable 
seeds received from North America haye begun to 
germinate in the soil of Fromont, and will permit ob- 
servers to judge what great advantages, at the least 
expense and by repeated trials at different times as 
well as in different places, the mixture of the best fo- 
rest species of America with our indigenous species 
would present in the primitive formation of large 
masses of wood. This inquiry is so important, the 
grounds, on which it would be interesting'to make tri- 
.als respecting it, are so extensive, the direction of the 
public mind in regard to plantations is becoming so 
decided, finally, the number of enlightened men, de- 
voted and liberal, is so great in our beloved country, 
that, in order to favor and multiply experiments of 
this kind, our intention is to take as models, in this 
part of our labors, the grand nurseries of Scotland, 
which furnish to the kingdoms of Great Britain and 
the continent of the north the plaats of forest trees in 
#nillions, at prices, that would seem comparatively tri- 
dling, and that persevering industry in their cultivation 
can alone explain; for it is in Great Britain and es- 
pecially in Scotland that we must look for the finest 
and most useful examples of most horticultural esta-\ 
blishments. And what interest have we but to do it? 
The bottom lands in France, whether belonging to in- 
@ividuals or the public, that are susceptible of being 
planted with wood, may be reckoned at millions of 
acres. It is, therefore, by millions that we must of- 
fer to proprietors and put into their hands, with in- 
structions and conditions alike encouraging, the plants 
of all the trees, that are proper for adorning and mak- 
ing useful the places now wild and unproductive ; 
sustained by public patronage the garden of Fromont 
will be able to effect this. We attach to thig part of], 
our enterprise an importance proportioned to its high 
utility, and we are so much the more encouraged ig 
it,,as we shall be guided by the talents ard experience 
of our colleague, M. André Michaux, whose obstrva- 
tions and works we shall often have occasion to cite. 
It is’ well known that it was not as a botanist merely 
that he studied the vegetables of North America, but 
that he applied himself to observe and describe their 


aid his efforts are connected all the essays made in 
France and in Germany for the naturalizing in Europe 
of American trees. It is to him that the inhabitants}: 


more perfect knowledge of their own riches; and his 


mend to public interest the exotic part of the forest 
establishment, that we propose to form. 

But it is not enough to furnish proprictors with new 
sources of wealth and enjoyment ; it is necessary that 
they should be taught how touse them. In-an address 
delivered at the last public sitting of a soeiety that bas 
been obliged to suspend its useful labors, we attempt- 
ed to show of what importance horticulture is to every 
one, and would be to us, such as has been conceived, 
brought forward and practiced before*us, an enlight- 
ened and liberal nation, and what would be the advan- 
tages of its union with the kindred sciences, that, is to 
say, of practice with observation, of labor with study, 
of intelligence with industry. Soon afterwards. we 
had the happiness to see formed a Horticultural Soci-, 
ety, similar to those of Eugland. It shed aroynd a 
sudden light; its utility was understood ; the object 
of its labors was appreciated, aud new ideas gave it 
favor. We are happy this day to connect our institu- 
tion with sych favorable circumstances, and to meet 
new wats, which are most sensibly felt. We will 
concur with all our power and all our devotedness to 
difuse, for the benefit of proprietors, instruction among 
laborers; to inspire for the benefit of Jaborers, the 
taste for cultiyation"among proprietors. ‘This taste is 
the most natural to man, the best adapted to interest 
him; it is that, which -connects itself most happily 
with serious ideas by what it has of reality, with virtu- 
ous pleasures by what it has. delightful and pure.— 
There is certainly no lack of materials for horticul- 
ture. Vegetable mattter, in its application to the 
wants of man, is the theatre, on which are displayed 
two equally useful branches of industry, agriculture 
and horticulture. ‘These two branches, so nearly re-. 
lated to each other, are enlightened, in their parallel 
progress, by a series of general ideas, equally applica; 
ble to both. But agriculture operates, only on, large 
masses; its labors are extended, but uniform as the. 
plains it cultivates; and its meditations, serious and 
peaceful, still leave much leisure to our minds. Hor- 
ticulture, on the contrary, upon a theatre less vast, 
occupies and charms us by the elements that it em- 
ploys, the processes, that it invents, the experiments, 
that it undertakes, the success, that it obtains. Its 
attractive stugies are constantly animated and’ sustain- 
ed by variety and interest ; and when it has, like ag- 
riculture, loaded us with real blessings, its cheering 
pictures come once more to embellish our dreams, 
while the laborer fatigued, finds only heavy slumbers 


on a glebe too often rebellious. re 
Sovtanek Bonin. 


_—__ 

To the Editor of tha New-York Farmer. , _ 
Sin,—I enclose you the following letter, which you 
will please give an early insertion. It was first pub- 
lished in the Courier and Enquirer. ' 

Fevix Pascauis. 
New-York, July 9, 1831. _ 

Art. CXLVII.—Morus Multicaulis.—To Felix 
Pascalis,-M. D. Hon. Member,of the N. Y. Hor- 
ficultural Society, and of the Hamilton Co. Agri- 
cultural Society,’ §c. 

Cincinnati, June, 20, 1834. 
Deak Sir: I have at last the pleasure to inform 


you that the Morus Multicaulis you so kindly perse- 





benevolent co-operation will be sufficient to recom< 


vered in sending to the Agricultural Society,* has ar- 
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rived safe and is in fine order, having carefully 
planted it agreeably to your directions, it promises to 
rewar@ all: our labour and care by the luxuriance of 
its growth. Att present it is planted im the garden of 
the Hon. Jacob Burnet, under the superintendence of 
his gardener, who is a regular artist. 

From the texture of the leaves, it strikes me that 
this plant will be a valuable acquisition to our coun- 
sry, in feeding the young worm, being even more de- 
licate than the white. In this country, however, the 
Morus Rubra, when cultivated whilst the trees are 
young, frequently have leaves not much inferior in 
siz to those described as belonging to the Multicau- 
jis; though of much coarser texture. Should oppor- 
qunity offer, I will do myself the pleasure of sending 
you a sample. ; ; 

© the 15th and 16th inst.: we had-an agricultural 
exhibition,. The display of horses, neat cattle, and 
implements of agricul ture and horticulture, was very 
gratifying.. In the other branches, although some 
very fine articles: in-each were presented, we could 
have wished for a greater number; but upon the 
whole,. the exhibition was very encouraging, as it 
served to evince increasing attention to improvement, 
and furnished attraction to about forty thousand peo- 
ple who were present on the occasion. 

L remain, with much esteem, 
Respectfully yours, 
b. C, Watace. 





* The Doctor had sent‘one before, which, during-the gales 
of January last, was washed overboard. 





Arr. CXLVIII.—Bone Mazure. By the Eprror. 
In the city of New-York, there are, at a moderate 
ealculation,, 1000 head of cattle butchered in a week, 
or 52,000 in a year. Each of these has about 140 
lbs.. of bones, amounting to 7,280,000. If to these we 
add those of sheep, swine, calves, and fowl, the” sum 
will be at least double, 14,560,000. These ground 
to dust, and distributeded at 25 bushels to the acre, 
would manure not far from eight thousand acres of 
land. If bones can be collected in this and the 
neighboring towns, shipped to England there ground 
ind bought by the farmers:as a valualle manure, cer- 
tainly they should be appreciated by the farmers in 
this countiy. We want a mill for the purpose of 
grinding them in the vicinity of this city. We sce by 
the American Farmer, titat a mill is: about to be 
erected in Baltimore, to be propelled by steam. In 
former numbers we have given information on this 
subject.. But as farmers, as well as others, must have 
line upon line, we give the following from the report 
of the Doncaster Agricultural Society of England. 
‘Phe degree of utility to. be-derived from this kind 
of manure, depends upon the different soils which 
vary not only in character, but on other particulars, 


such as moisture and quality, and upon its mode of} 


application, as the particular stage of cropping it ap» 
pHes to; at wiiat period’ of the-year, and again whether 
raw, or after a process-of manufacture, in what quan- 
tity and what size, and whether broadest or drilled. 
A long eaatinuance of experiments, under the eye of 
pulicious obseryers,.can alone afford. safe. ground: of 
coachision, as to the efficacy of boning, and.as.to the 
proper mothods, and “ where a course of practice so 


long established as the use of bones, has furnished 
such an amount of experiments, all doubt,” says the 
report, ‘may be at once discarded.” 

The returns, with only two exceptions, concur in 
stating the manure to be highly valuable, and on light 
dry soils, superior to farm yard dung and all other'ma- 
nures. Upon this very thin sand land, its value is not 
to be estimaicd. It is not only found to benefit the 
particular crop to which it is applied, but extends 
through the whole course of crops, and even in the 
succeeding courses, its effects are visible in the im- 
proved guality of the Iand, amd the efficiency of a 
smaller quantity that would at first have insured ‘a 
crop. On dry lime stone, the results are equally fa- 
vorable—on light loams {it is preferable to the ordi- 
nary dressing of farm yard dung—in the heavy Ioams 
and clays the experiments are unfavorable. It is 
laid down as a necessary qualification in a soil for 
bones, that it should be dry, And tlie committee on 
this principle, consider that the clay so‘ls are. too 
moist to reeeive any considerable benefit from bone 
tillage. Upon’ peat soils, previously laid dry, the ad- 
vantages of bone manure are reported to be very stri- 
king ; two unfavorable results corroborate the sound- 
ness of this principle just mentioned; the peat was 
moist. The effect of the manure upon gravels is dif- 
ferently stated in different reports, but the same 
principle accounts for this conflict of opinion—a gra- 
velly soil may embrace every variety of texture and 
quality, from the light dry sand, to the water-logged 
yellow clay, preserving in each the necessary admix- 
ture of stones and grit. 

St-iking ‘testimony is furnished as to the durability 
of this manure; one farmer says, “on a field, part of 
which was boned 40 years ago, the crops were visibly 
better in that part for 15 or 16 succeeding years than 
the remaining part, although the land was all the 
same quality, and the part not boned was manured 
with farm yard dung. Another says, “about three 
acres of light sandy land was boned with 150 bushels 
per acre by mistake, and although it was as far back 
as 1814, the land has never forgotten it, but is nearly 
half as good again, as the other part farmed precisely 
in the same way, with the exception of one dressing 
of bones.” A convincing proof of the utility of this 
kind of tillage may be deduced from the fact, that 
there is rapidly increasing demand for bones. “In 
no one return,” observe the committee, ‘in answer 
to the query in our circular, do you continue to use 
them? has the answer been in the negative ; t! 








ne iM- 
pression which is prevalent in our neighbothood that 
he is not accounted a good farmer who does not use 
them, is echoed from the Wolds of Lincolnshire.” ° 
The most valuable part of the report, consists of 
the practical details derived from the experiments of 
the farmers, who have used bones, regarding the time 
and manner of their application, upon which point 
some variety of opinion preveils, as might be expect- 
ed amongst the committce’s correspondents. 

Like other kinds of manure, the proper effect of 
bones on the soil, depends upon their undergoing a 
cert#in. degree of fermentation. This principle was 
discovered by some experiments of Mr. Horncastle, 
of Hodsack, who found that boiled and stewed bones 
were preferable to raw. The committee observe, 
the principles thus developed, naturally lead us to 
another of great importance, which has been elicited 











by the practice of intelligent farmers, and like all 
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principles developed by practice, the most certain and 
satisfactory from its having proceeded from no theory 
previously formed ; it is the accurate observation of 
facts which leads to every practical improvement, 
and a classification of the facts proves the only and 
safe principle which pervades them. 

The principle is the superiority of a compost of 
bones and manure, or other substances, over bones 
used singly, the effects of such a compost are stated, 
by some of our correspondents, who present them 
as their own individual conclusions, and a course into 
which they have been individually led by experience, 
without having had as far as appears, any communi- 
cation with each other. Such a coincidence is too 
regular and marked, to allow us to atribute it to any 
accidental circumstance, and the force of the con- 
current testimony is so great as to leave no reasona- 
ble place for doubt. 

The results of the inquiries proposed by the com- 
mittee, are shown in the following summary of their 
deductions from the details collected. 

It appears that on dry lands, limestone, chalk, 
light loams, and peat, bones are a very highly valua- 
ble manure, they may be laid on grass with good ef- 
fect, and on arable lands they may be laid on fallow 
for turnips, or used for any of the subsequent crops. 

That the best w#¥ of using them when broad cast, 
is previously to make them up with earth, dung, or 
other manure, and let them lie to ferment. 

That if used alone, they may be drilled with the 
seed, or thrown broadcast. 

That bones which have undergone the process of 
fermentation are decidedly superior to those which 
havg not done so. 
25 bushels of dust , or 50 bushels of large, increas- 


ing the quantity if the land be impovished, that upon 
clays and heavy loams it does not yet appear that | 


bones will answer. 

—o | 

Art.CXLIX.—Present State of Agriculture in Po- 
land. 

This country being the subject of so much feeling, | 
an account of its agriculture will undoubtedly, be ac- 
ceptable to the readers of the N. Y. Farmer. Let 
Poland obtain independence, and it will once more 
become distinguished for the abundance of its pro- 
ducts. We abridge the following information from 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture. 

Poland was formerly called the granary of Europe ; 
but this was when its boundaries extended from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea; and when the Ukraine and 
Lithuania were included. At present its limits are so 
circumscribed, and its arable surface so indifferently 
cultivated, or naturally so infertile, that the kingdom 
of Poland, strictly speaking, furnishes little more corn 
than supplies its own population. The immense sup- 
plies of wheat sent to Dantzic are chiefly from the de- 
tached provinces of Gallicia, united to Austria, and 
from Volhynia and Podolia, now belonging to Rus- 
sia. 

The landed estates of Poland are almost every 
where large, and either belong to the crown, to the 
nobles, or to religious corporations. They are farm- 
ed by the proprietors, by means of stewards ; or let 
out smal! portions on the meyer or leibeigener tenure. 
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| There are scarcely any free farmers or cottagers.— 
Buonaparte passed an edict, while Polind was under 
his protection asa duchy, to annul the leibeigener te- 
nure ; but it is said the peasants were too much afraid 
to trust to their own industry to take advantage of it ; 
and it was never carried into effect. The nobles have 
generally houses on their estates, which they occupy, 
at least, part of the year; at other periods it is taken 
care of by the steward, who is always admitted at the 
table of his lord, being himsc!f what is called of noble 
descent. The estates of religious houses are of great 
extent: they are sometimes let to nobles or others on 
a corn rent, who generally sublet them ; and in a few 
cases they are farmed by the corporation. The post- 
masters on the different main roads invariably rent a 
considerable portion of land for the support of their 
horses. 

The houses and offices of these noble postmasters 
afford the only distant resemblance to a British farm- 
yard, that is to be met with in Poland. The farm- 
house and farmery of the peasant postmaster are both 
included in an immense shed or barn, with a small a- 
partment-at one end for the master’s dwelling, the re- 
| maining space divided for live stock and implements 

of every description and for the cattle, carriages, and 
lodging place of travellers who may stop during night. 
Most of these placesare sufficiently wretched as inns, 
| but in the present state of things they answer very well 
| for the other purposes to which they are applied & are 
| superior to the hovels of the farmers who are not post- 
|masters, and who are clustered together in villages, 
'or in the outskirts of towns. 

The climate of Poland, though severe. is much 











That the quantity should be about | less precarious than that of the south of Germany or 
| of France. 


A winter of from five to seven months, 
during the greater part of which time the soil is cov- 
cred with snow, is succeeded by a rapid spring and 
warm summer; and these are followed by a short cold 
wet autumn. [ 7'0 be continued.]} 





Arr. Cl.—Weevil in Wheat. 
Mr. Freer, In the May No. of the New York 


Farmer & Horticultural Repository Article 101, I 
have observed in the remarks of T. S. in answer to 





N. W. T. that the weevil is there called the ‘ weevil! 
fly’, and that one of the modes which presents itself 
for preserving wheat from its greatest enemy, is to 
place it in a, situation to exclude the fly that is on the 
wing. Now although I agiee with T. S. in his remarks 
respecting the production of the insects, and of their 
coming to maturity in the kernel of the grain, yet I 
have never known the weevil which we have on the 
east end of Long Island,“ to fly about the Indian 
corn in the crib,” or to be seen on the wing at any 
time. Neither have I known them to get from a barn 
where they were in abundance, toa stack of grain 
within two or three rods, unless it was by crawling on 
a fence or something of the kind; and I have never 
known any in a stack of grain, insulated from a barn 
or crib, unless they were carried thence in the old 
straw that was used for litter. . 

For the sake of inviting discussion and inquiry on 
so important a subject, you are at liberty to make use 
of the above, or any part of it, in any manner you 
think proper. Very respectfully, J. T. 
Oyster Ponds, July 2, 1831. 
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The following article is copied from the Natural- 
ist, a monthly periodical at Boston, deserving of en- 


couragement from every lover of nature.] 
Arr. CLL— The Great- Flowering Cereus. 


Natura. Orper— Opuntiaceae, resembling the opun- 
tia in flowersand medicinal properties ; refrigerant, 
emollient, tonic. Ciass—Jcosandria, having twen- 
ty stamens standing on the calyx. Onper—Mo- 
nogynia, having but one pistil. Grnus—Cereus, 
comprising cereuses. Srecres—Grandiflorus, hav- 
ing large flowers. Calyx superior, many-cleft, im- 
bricate: petals numerous, in many series, the inner 
ones larger: stigma many-cleft: berry 1-celled, ma- 
ny-seeded, umbilicate. 

‘ Bright as the blush of rising morn she warns 
The dull, cold eye of midnight with her charms; 
There to the skies she lifts her penciled brows, 
Ope’s her fair lips, and breathes her virgin vows; 
Eyes the white zenith; counts the suns that roll 
Their distant fires, and blaze around the pole; 
Or mark where Jove directs his glittering car 
O’er heaven’s blue vault—herseif a brighter star! 
Sweet maid of night! to Cynthia’s sober beams 
Glows thy warm cheek, thy polished bosom gleams, 
In crowds around thee gaze th’ admiring swains. 
And guard in silence the enchanted plains ; 
Drop the still tear, or breathe th’ impassioned sigh, 
And drink inebriate rapture from thine eye.’ 

This stately flower is found in different parts of 
South America, and in some of the West India islands, 
It expands a most beautiful and magnificient corolla of 
nearly a foot in diameter. When arrived to a suffi- 
cient strength it will produce many large, beautiful, 
sweet-scented flowers ; sometimes six, eight or ten 
open at the same time on one plant, displaying a most 
magnificient appearance by candle light. The inside 
of the calix is a splendid yellow, or bright sulphur co- 
lor ; the petals of the purest white ; but viewing it in 
front, so as to look inte itsdeep bell, whence issues 
its long trembling stamens, baffles all description ; for 
in one shade, it is of an aurora color ; viewing in anoth- 
er, itresembles the blaze of burning nitre ; and as the 
eye plays over it, we think we see, at thnes, a bright) 
reddish purple. 

This plant takes its generic name from cereus, pli- 
ant, from the flexibility of the shoots of some of the 
species. 

We may remark generally, that the mest splendid 
flowers are of shortest duration: thus this grand flower 
expands its beautiful corolla, and diffuses a most fra- 

grant odor, for a few hours in the night, then closes to 
expand no more, Itcommonly opens about seven or 
eight o’clock ‘in the evening, usually in July in its na- 
tive place, but later in England and in this country ; by; 
two in the morning it begins to wilt, and hangs soon 
after to fade, droop and wither; and before sunrise it 
hangs down in a state of irrecoverable collapse and 
decay ; and the next day this short-lived belle resem- 
bles a soaked balf-grown ear of Indian corn, 





Art. €LI1.—Lime and Green Crops as Manure. 


mises, in a short time, to be one of the most produce 
tive, as it is one of the most beautiful, in our state. 
The extensive farm yard struck us as a model of 
utility and convenience—the capacity and general 
arrangement of the out-buildings, including the barn 
and sheds—the mode of dividing the horses and cat- 
tle into different yards, each of which is supplied with 
water by ahorse power, which is also applied to get- 
ting out the grain, wheat corn, &c.—altogether con- 
stitutes the most complete farm yard that we are acre 
quainted with, and well deserving the inspection of 
farmers in this age of agricultural improvement. Mr. 
Canby has directed his attention particularly to the 
rearing of a dairy stock, for which the character of 
his farm, which is finely watered, and has abundant 
meadow land, furnishes peculiar facilities. His stoek 
is already considerable, and among them we saw 
some remarkable fine animals of the Teeswater, or 
short hora Durham breed. Albeit, being unskilled 
in flocks and herds, we could not fail to notice and 
admire the features which distinguish this foreign 
species of the milky tribe from our natiye stocks— 
the sa.all head and neck, short horns, fine outlines, 
and magnificent udders, from whose bountiful source 
so many of our comforts and Juxuries flow. In the 
course of our walk, Mr. Canbygpointed out three 
fields, one of which was then covered with a Juxuri- 
antcrop of clover hay, that had just been cut. He 
stated that these fields had, in the course of two 
years, been brought to their present flourishing con- 
dition, by the aid of lime and green manure alone, 
As it occurred to us that a knowledge of the method 
by which this effect was produced, would be useful to 
our farmers in those parts of the country where stable 
manure is not to be obtained, we here record the pro- 
cess adopted by him, In the autumn of 1828 he se- 
lected these thrée fields, which were worn out and 
exhaasted by previous cropping. After ploughing, 
thirty bushels of lime were used to the acre, and the 
fields were sown with rye. Late in the succeeding’ 
May, the rye was ploughed in, thirty bushels of limé 

per acre again spread on the land, and two bushels 

of corn sown broad cast. In the early part of Sep~ 
tember the corn was rolled down with a heavy rolle: 

and ploughed under; harrowed immediately aftey 
ploughing, sown with wheat early in October, and 
harrowed in. The crop ot wheat, after this prepara- 
tion, was nearly equal to that produced in the fields 
prepared with stable manure. One of these fields 
brought, by this process, from the lowest ebb of ste. 
rility, in the brief period of little more than two years, 

was, within our own view, as we have observed, co- 

veied with a heavy crop of grass just cut, and the 
other two furnished abundant pasture for all the stock 

of the farm! We would invite our agricultural frienbs 
in the middle and lower parts of the state, when sta- 

ble manure is not easily obtained, and green manuer 


jis accessible to all, to try this experiment. Lt a 


farmer set apart, for this purpose, five or ten acres— 
if stone lime cannot be had, shel! lime probably can ; 
use double the quantity of this. The expense, we 





We were much gratified by a visit, on Tuesday last, 
to Woodside farm, the residence of S. Canby, Jr. situ- 
ated in this neighbourhood, between three and four 
miles from this borough. We spent a couple of hours 
in walking over the farm and looking at the airange- 
ments. The farm is between 180 and 190 acres, 
and, under its presegt course of improvement, pro- 


are assured, is trifling, compared with the price of 
stable manure, even where it can be had, and that ex- 
pense will be paid by one or two crops. 

The above is from the Delaware Journal. Mr. S. 
B. Collins, of this city, affords shell lime at six cents 
per bushel. Let farmers try the experiment.—Ed. 


N. Y. Farmer. 
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Arr. CLIIUI.—.ZLanguage of Flowers. 


Besides the scientific relations which are to be ob- 
served in planis, iowers may also be regarded as em- 
blematical of the affections of the heart—and _ intel- 
lectnal qualities. In all ages of the world, history 
and fable have attached to flowers particular associa- 
tions; consecrating them to melancholy remembran- 
ces, to glory, friendskip or love. In oriental coun- 
tries, a selam, or bouquet of flowers, is often made 
the interesting medium of communicating sentiments, 
to which words are often inadequate. 

The authorities for the emblems here adopted, are, 
** Flora’s Dictionary,” ‘* Garland of Flora,” ‘Lee’s 
Vegeteux Curieur,” and **‘ Embleme Des Fleurs.”— 
In a few cases alterations have been made, in order 
to introduce sentiments of a more refined and elevat- 
ed character, than such as relate to mere personal at- 
tractions.— Mrs. Lincoln. 


Acacia. Friendship. 

Acanthus. Indissoluble ties. 

Aconitum. (Monks-hood.) Deceit. Poisonous. 
words, 

Adenis autumnalis. Sorrowful remembrances. 

Agrostemma. (Cockle.) Charms please the eye, 


bat merit wins the soul. 
Althea. 1 would not act contrary to reason. 
Aloe. Religious superstition. - Think not the Al- 
mighty wills one idle pang, one needless tear. 
Amaranthus. Immortality. Unchangeable. 
A. Melancholicus. Loye lies bleeding. 


Amaryllis. Splendid beauty. Coquetry. 
Anemone. . Anticipation. Frailty. 
Arum. Deceit. Ferocity. Treachery. 
Apocynum. Falsehood. © 


Arbor-vite. (Thuja occidentalis.) Friendship un- 
changing. 

Aster. Beauty in retirement. 

Auricula. Elegance. Pride. 

Asclepias. (Milk-weed.) Cure for the heart-ache. 
The miserable have no medicine but hope. 

Bachelor’s button. Hope, even in misery. 

Balm. Sweets of social intercourse. 

Broom. Humility. 

Broom-corn. Industry. 

Balsam (impatiens.) Impatience. 
proach me. 

Bay. (Laurus.) I change but with death. 

Box. Constancy. 

Calla ethiopica. (Egyptian lilly.) Feminine deli- 
acy. 

Camellia japonica. (Japan rose.) Pity is easily 
changed to love. 

Campanula. (Bell-flower.) Gratitude. 

Cape jasmine. (Gardenia florida.) My heart is 
joyful. 

Cardinal flower. Lobelia Cardinalis. 
tion does not secure happiness. 

Catch-fly. (Lychnis.) I am a willing prisoner. 

Cedar. (Juniperus.) You are entitled to my love. 

China-Aster, double. (Aster Chinensis.) Your 
sentiments meet with a return. 

China-Aster, single. You have no cause for dis- 
couragement. 

Chrysanthemum red. Love. 

Chrysanthemum white. Truth needs no protesta- 
tion. 


Do not ap- 


High sta- 


membrance. 


Clematis, (Virgin’s Bower.) Mental excellence. 

Cock’s comb. (Aramanteus.) Foppery. Affecta- 
tion. 

Columbine purple. (Aquilegia Canadensis.) I can- 
not give thee up. 

Columbine red. Hope and fear alternately prevail. 

Convolvulus. Uncertainty. 

Cornus, Indifference. A changed heart. 

Cowslip. (Primula.) Native grace. 

Crocus. Cheerfulness. 

Crown imperial. (Fritillaria imperialis.) Majesty. 
Power. 

Cypress. Disappointed hopes. 

Chamomile. Blooms in sorrow. 
adversity. 

Carnation. {Dianthus.) Disdain. Pride 

Citren, Beautiful but ill humoured. 

Dahlia. Forever thine. 

Daisy. (Bellis perennis.) Unconscious beauty. 

Dandelion, Smiling onall. Coquetry. 

Eglantine. (Rosa rubiginosa.) I wound to heal. 

Elder. (Sambucus.) Compassion yielding to love. 

Everlasting. (Gnaphalium.) Never ceasing re 


Despair. 
Energy to act in 


Fox glove. (Digitalis.) I am not ambitious for 

myself, but for you. 

Fuchsia. (Ladies’ ear-drop.) It were all one, 
That [ should love a bright particular star, 
And think to wed it. 

Geranium fish. Thou art changed. 

Geranium oak. Give me one look to cheer my 

absence. 

Geranium rese. 


all 


Many are lovely, but you exceed 


[To be continued. ] 





Art. CXLIV.—WMiscellaneous, Original and Selec- 
ted. 


Animal Food and Soup in France.—F rom the sta~ 
fistical researches made in 1790, by the celebrted La- 
grange, und brought up to the present period by M. 
Moreau de Jonnés, in an interesting memoir recently 
read to the Academy of Sciences, it is shown that 
France does not produce one half the amount of the 
flesh of animals necessary to the proper nourishment 
of the inhabitants. One of the most important servi- 
ces therefore, which could be rendered to the country, 
was to discover a autritive substance which was at once 
abundant, easily te be procured, and of low price. 

Many scientific individuals conceived that this sub- 


‘tance was to be found in the extracts from bones. 


Papin invented his digester, in which after a long 
ebullition, the desired product was obtained—but 
this process was too tedious and expensive; and 
it was reserved for the celebrated chemist Darcet, to 
invent a more simple means: and by the modifications 
which he has since introduced into the process, a ge- 
latin is now obtained from bones, which presents all 
the desired qualities. This new aliment has been the 
subject ofa great number of experiments, all of which 
have confirmed the importance of M. Darcet’s dicove- 
ry. The Faculty of Medicine, the Philanthropic So- 
ciety, and the most celebrated chemists regard the ge- 
latin (jelly) obtained by it, as the most healthy and nu- 
tritive aliment we possess. It is at the same time pro- 





Chrysanthemum yellow. A heart left to desolati on. 
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cured insuch abundance, that a kilogramme (about 24| Flies upon Pictures.—The following simple way of 
ibs.) of bones, contains sufficient te prepare 15 pints| preventing flies from sitting on pictures, or any other 
of soup; while a kilogramme of meat furnishes only | furniture, is well experienced, and will if generally 
tvo pints. In the department of the Seine alone, if) ysed, prevent trouble and damage; let a large bunch 
the whole of the bones of the meat consumed in one} of leaks soak four or five days in a pailful of water, 
day, were to be converted into gelatin, they would} and wash the picture, or any other peice of furniture 
furnish 800,000 rations of soup.—French Pub. | with it—the flies will never come near any thing so 
Improved Furms.—In 1825, the Massachusetts} washed, ; 
Agricultural Society awarded a premium to E. H.| Chrysomela Vitivora.—Two of my friends, living 
Derby Esq. of Salem, for the greatest quantity of veg-| at the respective distances of 3 and 4 miles from this 
etables raised for consumption on his farm of about) place, have also found Clirysomela vitivora on their 
14 acres of land. | Vines. Since my former note was written, I recol- 
The following is his statement. _ | lected that our vine leaves were infested last year, by 
Cabbages at 56 lbs. per bushel, 1,503 ; Pumpkins, | a little catterpillar which we strongly suspect was the 
7 ox-cart loads, 294; Potatoes, 415; Mangel Wurt-/| jarva of this insect ; and now, wherever this insect 
zel, 2,036 3-4; Sugar Beets, 254; Russian Radish, | has appeared, the same kind of catterpillar has been 
90; English Turnips, 1,026—total 5,638 3-4 bush- | found on the leaves. If we are right in this conjec- 








els. - , | ture, the specific name vitivora, will therefore be doub- 
Mr. John Warren, of Westborough, Worcester co. | ly appropriate. 
Mass. on a farm of 46 acres, produces annually, Eng-| We have hoped that after this Chrysomela had laid 


lish Hay, 50.tons.; Pork and Beef, 6,000 Ibs. ; But- | its eggs, the old stock would die off; but some strag- 

ter, 1,100 Ibs. ; Cheese, 2,500 Ibs. ; Cornand Wheat, | glers, that had escaped our fingers, are still lurking 

300 bushels. | around. De 
This latter instance may not be regarded asanex-| Sixth month, 17, 1831. 

traordinary affair. Many thousand farmers in New | 


England rear large and respectable families, pay all) when I copied from Wilson, (page 129.) that the 
their debts and taxes promptly, and live independent- | 


4 d . Bay Winged Bunting isa shy bird. Those whom he 
ly, well clothed, comfortably housed, richly provided ~ 4 however, were Srebably a persecuted P aang i 
for, and lay up money on farms of 50 or 100 acres. | jad to fly when they could, from mischievous urchins, 
Produce of the Orange Farm near Baltimore, Md. | pelting them with stones; or from. others,—larger, 
Milk, $4,822 20; Butter, &1,779 36; Beef, $1, | not wiser,—who are permitted to carry guns, A bird 
201 89; Veal, $184 70; Pigs, $72 50; Vegetables, that will sing or feed within two rods of persons, in 
$455 98; Hay, $1,143 06; total $9,659 63. full sight, ought not to be called shy; and such is the 
The Orange Farm contains 400 acres, of which 30, Bunting,—often running along the alleys in the gar- 
are in garden, and 370 in a dairy farm. Of the $70 | den, and singing on the fences, and on the summer 
acres, about 70 are in woodland, and about $00 under | house. 
cultivation.” The products enumerated above, are ex-| I can now positively say, that this bird is fond of 
clusive of the garden vegetables. The cows are in| dusting itself in the road; and I recollect no other 
cumber about 100, sometimes more and sometimes | Undomesticated bird that takes this kind of exercise. 
nes. | Sixth month, 17, 1831. ' Sa 
The Flower Market of Paris occupies an opena-| ew York Cattle Market, July 11.—The prices 
rea of about two acres, and the stands of the different | ote considerably lower than they were last month, but 
florists are held under three parallel rows of the com- | "©t more so than they generally are this season of 
mon and three-thorned acacia. These stands are | the year. At market, 600 head. Average $6, high- 
almost always kept by the wives or daughters of the| st $6,50. About 500 sheep and lambs, the former 
growers, and not, as in London, by a distinct class in- | averaging $3,50, and the latter $2,50. 
termediate between the grower and the consumer. | _ Hay— Wednesday, July 13.—New, 75 cts., old, 
Every thing connected with the stands is portable ; | indifferent, 63 cts.; good 87 cents, b 
the pots and plant are, for the most part, set on the| New York Produce Market, Wednesday, July 13. 
ground ; and only such as sell seeds and cut flowers} —Cotton transactions modecrate—N. Orleans 10 to 
have small benches on which they are placed. In| 121-2; upland, 8 to 10. Wheat flour—superfine 
summer the attendant lady sits in a chair, close be-| New York, 5, Troy, $5,12 1-2; Ohio, 84,37 1-2, 
hind which is a pole or rod terminating in a hole, for| Rye flour, $3,50 to $3,62 1-2, Indian meal, $3,50, 
the insertion of an umbrella, which serves also as a| to" $3,63. Wheat, 80 to 100; Genesee 106 to 110; 
parasol. In winter she has a mat around the chair, | Rye, Northern, 72 to 74; Corn, yellow, 68 to 70; 
and straw upon a board, on which to place her feet. | L. Island and N, Jersey, 75 to 77; Oats, $2 to 38 ; 
Some have small portable houses,” with a brazier of| Wool, Merino, in fleece, 45 to 75, do. pulled, 45 to 
charcoal embers. We visited the market on Septem- | 65 ; common, 25 to 35; lambs, Ist qual. 50 to 62. 
ber 13th and December 20th.— Loudon. Export of flour, since the 1st of Jan. has been 


Noise of Cannon injurious to Goslings. A respecta- | 832,897 barrels. The prices for provisions remain 
ble gentleman in a neighboring town informs us, that | “naltered. 
during the cannonading of the battle of Bunker Hill,| Trees around Public Buildings.—Within a short 
he was feeding a brood of goslings about six miles} period, we have seen several notices of the ravages of 
from Charlestown, and that all the goslings turned on | fire being arrested by trees around public buildings. — 
their backs and died. The gentleman was then a boy, | Several instances have occured particularly on burning 
at aa by the mysterious occurrence. a at Raleigh, the surrounding grove saved 

4 joming buildings. 


Bay Winged Bunting.—I had+some misgivings 
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{ Our readers will undoubtly find the following ob- 
servations from the N. E. Farmer, on the manufacture 
of cheese to be to the purpose. If however any better 
can be given, we should be pleased to have them. | 


Art. CXLV.—Directions for the Manufacture of 


Checse. 

1. What is the effect on milk, in hot weather, ifit is 
much agitated and heated in the udder, by the cow’s 
being driven a long distance, or running about ? 

It greatly injures the milk; it is very difficult to 
make into cheese, and instead of one hour (the time 
very commonly given by dairy-women in bringing the 
cheese) it will frequently not come in 3, 4, or 9 hours, 
and thea in an imperfect state ; and when the cheese 
is released from the press it will heave or pufiup. 2. 
Which is the best method to keep milk } 
in warm weather? Set the milk in small brass, or tn 
vessels, and put one table spoonful of fine s lt to each 
gallon, and pour in some cold water according to the 
heat of the weather ; let the milk stand where there is 
a free circulation of air. In the morning take off the 
cream and mix it thoroughly with the warm m yrning’s 
milk. [Zine pans are probably better than tin or 
brass.] 3. Which is the best method to preserve ren- 
net skins? Let the calf suck about 1i hours before it 
is killed. Take out the maw-skin and dé it Lie three 
hours in a cool place, then empty the maw,let 20 water 
touch it, and rub it well with salt on each side, aud af- 
terwards cover it with s lt, and put itina bowl; turn 
and rub it every day for aboyt three days, then open it 
to dry, being stretched out on a stick, that it may dry 
regularly: 

It is of great importance that the maw skin be well 
prepared ; good cheese cannot be made with 
net. “It is reckoned best to be one year eld before 

will fetch more cheese, and it is 


used ; it 
cheese will be milder. To prepare the rennet make 
when 


' 
7 


sweet oyerbieut 


bad ren- 


said the 


2 quarts of brine that wil the heat 


lswim anegg; 

l warm, put in one 

cut in pieces, let it steep two days, 48 hours, then 

strain and bottle it. 
rill e rennet heap , lice? 

will one rennet skin produce? 


is gone off to abcut blo maw-skin 
1, What quantity of new cheese 
The average about 
250 lbs., some produce 600 Ibs. 5. How many quarts 
of milk (milk measure) will produce curd for a cheese 
which will weigh 15 lbs. from the press? Forty-five 
to 60 quarts, according to the richness of the milk.— 
6. What will a cheese which weighs 15 lbs. from the 
press shrink the first five months after it is made? 
Near three pounds. —A cheese which weighs 24 lbs. 
green, will shrink 4 lbs, in 5 months. 
7. What degree of the thermometer should be the 
I ? From 80 
to 90, according vo the heat of the weather, and the 
quantity of milk, The smaller the quantity of milk, 
and the cooler the weather, the hotter should be the 
milk. 8. What is the eff. 
the rennet is put to it? 
the elastic or springing quality of a sponge. 
itin a very tougii state. It j 
heave and be strong. The whey will look green and 
then white ; 9. What is the ef- 
fect if the milk is too cold when the rennet is put to it? 
It will hardly come at all, and it is not easy to separate 
the whey, and is in danger in warm weather of sour- 


heat of the milk when the rennet is put in 


The cheese will partake of 
It leaves 
inclines the cheese 


4 e 1 
it spoils the cheese. 


ing. 


fiy before the knife. 


turn to curd fit) fee the cheese knife ? 


‘tifthe milk is too hot when | 


to 
| kept iz hot weather, be nottoo warm. ‘The whey may 





_<-- 


One hour in 
warm sultry southwesterly weather, and not less than 
one and a half hour in clear northwest weather.— 


| [Cheese will come in warm weather quicker than in 


cool with the same quantity of rennet, as it ddes not 
cool so quick, When the whey looks biue, the curd 
is fully furmed and the whey may be carefully separa- 
ted.] 11. What is the effect if the curd is stirred, or 
brokentoo soon? The rennet will not take full effect. 
[t will cause slip card, which will never make good 
cheese. The cheese will be unsettled and ill flavored; 
The whey will be rich, and the cheese poor. 12. What 
is the effect if too much rennet is put to the milk }— 
The cheese will be rank or very strong, and is liable 
to heave and spread. 13. What is the effect if too 
litle rennet isput to the milk? It works too slow, 
ind is liable to become sour in warm weather. 

14. What kind of salt is best for cheese? The 
very best of Blown Liverpool salt. Some prefer the 
best of Rock or Turks Island salt, washed and ground. 
15. What quantity of salt should be put to the curd 
which will make a cheese weighing 15 lbs, from the 
press? About six ounces. Ifa cheese of 15 lbs. is 
salted when turned jn the press, and afterwards put ia 
a brine 15 hours, 1 oz. of sali to the curd will be suf- 


ficient. 16. What is the effect if too much salt is put 
to the curd? The cheese will be hard, dry, poor, and 
warty. 17. What is the effect if too little salt is put 


to the curd, or it is not well cured in brine? The 
cheese will taste strong, be liable to heave, spread and 
will not cure well. 18, What is the effect if cheese is 
not sufficiently pressed? The cheese will crack, leak, 
mould and rot, 

[ Press the cheese gently at first, andadvance grad- 
ually to the utmost power of the press. If cheese is 
not scalded right, and well mixed, we cannot by press- 
ing make it firm. If cheese is pressed too muca it is 
apt to be hard and poor, ] 

It is recommended to have the milk ip the tub meas- 
ured with a guaging rod, the salt weighed, the rennet 
measured, and the temperature of the milk when the 
rennet is added, determined hy a thermometer ; if 
there was less guessing about making cheese, there 
would be less poor cheese made. Skimmed cheeses 
do not require so much scalding as new milk. If curd 
for cheese is nat wel! scalded the cheeses will look 
warty, spread and leak; scald the curd more than is 
generally practised, and then cool it in cold water, the 
whey will work out more readily. If cheese is put 
into the press warm, it is apt to puff up, and be strong. 

Sour curd will not make good cheese, and sour milk 
should be given to the swine, cheese made of it would 
be hard, crack, leak, and be wrinkle coated. Scalded 
milk makes rich cheese. ‘Phe practice of coloring 
cheese and butter, we think, sltould be discouraged ; 
who would thank a milk nan to color Ifis milk? 

As té cheese hoops for a middling size cheese; let 
the height be about two thirds of the diameter; for 
small cheese, let the height be about half the diameter. 
Be careful that tke room, where rich new cheese is 


be let off when the curd is sufficiently formed bya 
plug at the bottom of the tub} placing something over 
the hole to keep the curd from stopping it. 

fA great portion cf the cheese made in the U. States 


The cheese is apt to cut chisselly and break and | is far inferior to that made in England, and other Euro- 
10: How long time should’ be al- 


pean countries. The cause undoubtedly, rest with 


lowed after the rennet is put to the milk to cause it to! the manufacture, move thanon the soil or[productions. } 
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Ant.CXLVI.—Extent and Prodditigns of MUlinois. 


This important state has the Mississippi river on 
the west, and south west; the Ohio and Wabash on 
the south and southeast ; Indiana on the east; Lake 
Michigan on the northeast ; and Huron district on the 
north ; ‘and extending from the junction of the Ohio 
<ad Mississippi in N. lat. 37 deg. to the northern 
bourtidary, in north lat. 42 deg. 30 min.; it is 382 
miles long, with a mean width of 154 miles, and con- 
t1ins 57,900 square miles. Illinois is the fourth state 
of the union in point of extent, and in general fertil- 
ity it is perhaps the first. The surface is rolling on 
the soutl: and west, and level on the north and east. 
Probably no part of this state rises more than 1,000 
feet above the level of the ocean. The climate is 
fine. Inthe northern part the winters are consid- 
erably colder than in the southern part. 

The productions, both natural and cultivated, are 
similar to those of Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana. 
Corn, wheat, rye, potatoes, both Irishand sweet, &c. 
«row luxuriantly. Vast prairies extend through the 
state from north to south. The County of Joe Da- 
viess in the north western corner of this state, is dis- 
tinguished for it its lead mines, where vast quantities 
of lead are manufactured, and exported from Galena, 
a flourishing town on the Mississippi. 

*¢ Phe American Bottom,” as it is called, along the 
Mississippi river, above and below Kaskaskia, is 
among the richest land in the world. 

IHlinois has admirable facilities for navigation. On 
the west is the Mississippi; on the north west, Rock 
river, a long and boatable stream; on the north east 
is lake Michigan for 50 miles; on the east the Wa- 
bash, and the Ohio on the south; whilst in the centre 
is the Illinois and other navigable streams. This state 
has at least 4,000 miles of boatable waters withir its 
limits. 

The increase of Illinois has been very rapid with- 
in the last few years; it is even sapposed that the 
emigration has been equal to 12,000 annually. By 
the census of 1820, there was a population of 55,- 
211. In 1830 it was 157,575! 


Ant.CX LVIl.—Present state of Agriculture in Po- 
land. [Continued from page 165.] 


The surface of Poland is remarkably even, and 
the soil almost every where sandy to a great depth.— 
In many places this sand is calcareous, and produces 
abundance of white clover naturally; in others it is 
sterite, and only produces heath or stunted shrubs. 

The arable culture of Poland is abundantly sim- 
ple: the course of crops is in most places, Ist, wheat, 
barley, or rye; 2d, oats; 3d, fallow, or several years 
rest, to commence with fallow. In a very few places 
clover issown, and also beans or peas, but only in 
small quantities, The digitaria sanguinalis is sown 
asa plant of Juxury in a few places, and the seeds 
used as rice: the buckwheat is also sown, and the 
seeds ground and used as meal. Almost every farm- 


er sows linseed or hemp, to the extent required for 
home use, and some for sale. Rye isthe bread corn 
of the country. Potatoes are now becoming general; 
and succeed well in every part of thecountry. The 
mangold, or white beet, was culyyated in many places 
in 1811 and 1812, by order of Bonaparte, in order 





that the natives might grow their own sugar ; but that 
is now left off, and the peasants have not even learn- 
ed its value as a garden plant, producing chard ani 
spinnage. Turnips or cabbages are rarely seen even 
in gardens, few of the cottagers indeed, have any 
garden ; those who have, cultivate chiefly potatoes, 
and kolil ritbe. Many species of mushrooms grow 
wild in the woodsand wastes, and most of these are 
carefully gathered and cooked in a variety of ways 
asin Russia. The wastes or common pastures, are 
left entirely to nature. 

The implements and operations are extremely rude: 
We have seen lands ploughed (after their manner) by 
one cow, tied by the horns to a sharp pole; in other 
instances a pair of oxen drag a wretched implement, 
formed by the peasant, who is in all cases his own 
plough and wheelwright, as well as house carpenter 
and builder. Their best, or usual plough has no 
mould-board. 

The body of thetr best market carts, in which everr 
the lesser nobles visit each other, are of wicker work, 
and the axle and wheels are made without any iron. 

The live stock consist chiefly of horses: there are 
few oxen; not many cows, and very few sheep.— 
Poultry are abundant, and swine; but the latter of 
the yellow long legged breed. The horses are very 
hardy animals, and of betier shapes than might be ex- 
pected from their treatment. Warsaw and Cracow 
are supplied with beef and veal, chiefly from the 
Ukraine. Mutton is little used. 

The extensive forests of Poland are Iittle attended 
to, excepting on the banks of the principal rivers, 
and where oak abounds, from which bark and wheel 
spokes may be procured. 

The efforts to introduee a better evliare into Po- 
land since the peace, have been general, and conduct- 
ed on rational principles. British implements have 
been imported in considerable numbers. Improved 
breeds of cattle and sheep have becn procured from 
Prussia and Saxony ; scientific managers are obtain- 
ed from the German agricultural schools, and what 
will contribute essentially to improvement, encourage- 
ment is given to foreigners to settle by letting or sel- 
ling the crown lands at moderate rates, and not only 
free from all feudal services for ever, but for a certain 
period exempted from government taxes. 

In short, the most judicious measures are taken by 
the government of Poland, for the improvement of 
the country; and they have been followed up with 
considerable vigor by the proprictors. These propri- 
etors are now a differefit and very superior class of 
men, to what they were fifty or sixty years ago.— 
They have mostly been officers in the French army, 
and with it traversed the greater part of Europe ; 
better educated than many of the French, and more 
engaging in their manners than the Germans,they may 
be considered among the first gentlemen of the Con- 
tinent; The Polish peasantry are naturally a much 
more lively and ingenious race than those of Russia, 
with whom they are generally compared ; and they 
will gradually participate in the improvement of their 
masters. 








Art. CXALVIII.—Language of Flowcrs.—| Contin- 
ued from page 167.] 

Hawthorn. (Cratagus.) Hope ! | thee invoke. 

Heart’s ease. (Viola tricolor.) Forget me not, 
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is31.] 
Honeysuckle, (Lonicera.) I strive with pzief. 
Fidelity. 


Hibiscus. Beauty is vain. 

Holly. (Ilex.) Think upon your vows. 

Holiyhock. (Althea rosea.) Ambition, 

Hyacinth. Love is full of jealousy. 

Hydrangea. A boaster. Superior merit when as- 
sumed, is lost. 

Houstonia cerulid. Meek and quiet happiness. 

Hypericum. (St. John’s wort.) Animosity. 

Jasmine. You bear a gentle mind. Amiability. 

Jonquil. (Narcissus.) Affection returned. 

Ipomeea Busy body. Busy bodiesare a danger- 
ous sort of people. 

Iris. 1 have a message for you: 

Ivy. (Vitis hedera:) Female affection. 
found one true heart. 

Laburnum. (Cytisus laburnum.) Pensive beauty, 

Lady’s Slipper. (Cypripedium.) Capricious beau- 


I have 


ty. 

Larkspur, (Delphinium.) Inconstancy. Incon- 
Stant as the changing wind. 

Laurel. (Kalmia.) Oh what a godly outside false- 
hood hath, 

Lavender, 
tive. 

Lemon. 
denice. 

Lilac. (Syringa.) First love. 

Lily, white. (Lilium candidum.) Purity. 
looks too pure for earth. 

Lily, yellow. False. Light as air. 

Lily of the valley. (Convallaria.) Delicacy. The 
heart withereth ia secret. 

Locust—the green leaves. 
Sorrow erids not; when it seemcth done: 


Words though sweet may be decep- 


(Citrus Lemonium.) Discretion: Pru- 


With 


Affection beyond the 


grave. 
Lupine: Indignation. 
Magnolia. Perseverance. 
Marigold. Cruelty. Contempt. 
Mirabilis. ( Four o’clock) Timidity: 


Mignonette. (Reseda odorata) Mcral and intel- 
fectual beauty. 

Mimosa. (Serisitive plant.) My heart is like a 
broken lute. 

Mock Orange, or Syringa. (Philadelphus) Coun- 
terfeit. I cannot believe one who has once decéived 
me. 
Myrtle. (Mirtus) Love. 

Myrtle, withered. Love betrayed. 


Narcissus. Egotism: ‘The selfish heart deserves 
the pain it feels. 
Nettle. (Urtica.) Scandal. 


Nightshade. Suspicion. Artifice. Scepticism. 

Nasturtion. (Tropeolum:) Honor to the brave. 
Wit. 

Oleander. Beware: Shun the coming evil. In vain 
is the net spread in the sight of any bird. 

Olive. Peace. After a storm comes acalm, 

Orange flowers. Bridal festivity. 

Parsley. (Apium.) Useful knowledge. 

Passion flower. (Passiflora.) Devotion. 

Peach blossom. Here I fix my choice. 

Periwinkle. (Vinca.) Recollections of the past. 

Phlox. Our souls are united. 

Pine. (Pinus resinosa.) Time and philosophy. 

Pine. (Spruce.) Farewell! for I must leave thee. 

Pink, single, white. (Dianthus.) Ingenuousness. 


Pink, China, (Dianthus Chine 
Though repulsed, not in despair. 
Pink, single red. 
A token of all the heart can keep: 
: Of holy love in its fountain deep. 
Pink variegated. Refusal. You have my friend- 
ship; ask not for more. 
Peony. (Pzonja.) Anger. Ostentation: 
Polyanthus. Thou knowest my confidence in thee: 
a flower. (Punica.) Mature and beau- 
tiful. 
Poppy, red. Consolation. Let the darkness of 
the past be forgotten, in the liglit of hope. 
Poppy, white. 
Doom’d to heal— or doom'd to kill, 
Fraught with good or fraught with ill. 
Poppy variegated. Beauty without loveliness. 
Primrose. (Primula.) Be mine the delighit of bririg- 
ing modest worth from obscurity. ; 
Primrose, evening, (CEnothera.) Inconstancy. Be 
not beguiled with smooth words. Man's love is like 
the chahging moon. 
Ranunctlus, Flowers are beautiful, but dd not; 
like mental beauty, delight the heart: 
Rosemary. Keep this for my sake. 
ber thee. ; 
Rue. (Ruta.) Disdain. This trifling niay be mirth 
to you, but ’tis death to me. 
Rose bud. Confession: Thou hast stolen my affec- 
tions. soe 
_ Rosé; Burguddy: Modesty and innocence united 
to beauty. 
Rose; damask. Sweeter than the opting rose. 
Rose, red. The blush of modésty is lovely. 
Rose, Moss. Superior merit. 
Rose; white. Let me be, 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. 
Rose, white, withered. Emblein of my heart: 
Withered like your love: 
Rose, wild. Simplicity: Let not your unsophis- 
ticated heart be corrupted by intercourse with the 
world. 
Rose cinnamon. 
am, receive me. 
your sake. 
Sage. (Salvia.) Domestic virtues. Woman's pro. 
vitice is at home. 
Scarlet Lychnis. (Lychnis chalcedonica.) I see 
my danger without power to shun. 
Snapdragon. (Antirrhinum) I have been flattered 
with false hopes. 
Snow ball. ( Viburnum.) Virtues cluster around thee. 
A Union. 
Snow drop. 
adversity, I will be true to thee. 
friend. 
Sorrel. (Rumex.) Wit ill timed. 
who makes a jest.’ 
Speedwell. (Veronica.) True love’s a holy light. 
And when ’tis kindled ne’er can die. 
Spider wort. (Trades¢antica.j The pledge of friefd- 
ship, ’tis all my heart can give. Would’st thou then 
counsel me to fall in love ? 
Star of Bethlehem. (Ornithorgalum.) Reconcilia- 
tion. Light is brighter when it shineth in darkness. 
Solidago. (Golden rod.) Encouragement. 
Strawberry. (Fragaria.) A pledge of future happ# 





nsis:) Aversion 











T’ll remem- 


Without pretension. Such as I 
Would I were of more worth for 


(Galanthus.) Though chilled with 
I am not asummer 


He makes a foe 





Etranger to art. 


ness. 
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Sumach. (Rhus.) Splendor. Wealth cannot pur- 
chase love. Have you never seen splendid misery. 
Sun-flower. You are too aspiring. 
« William. (Dianthus barbatus.) Finesse. 
.y simile and be a villain. I cannot smile when 
discontent sits heavy at my heart. 
Sweet pea. Departure. Must you go? 
Stock gilly flower. You are too lavish of your 
smiles, 
Thistle. (Carduus.) Misanthropy. O that the des- 
ert were my dwelling place. 
Thorn epple. (Stramonium.) Alas, that falsehood 
should wppear in such a lovely form. 
Thyme. Less lovely than some, but more estimable. 
'Tuberose. (Polyanthes tuberosa.) Blessings bright- 
en as they take their flight. 
Tulip. Vanity. Thou hast metamorphosed me! 
This love has been like a blight upon my opening 
prospects. as 
Tulip tree. (Liriodendrum.) Rural life favorable 
to health and virtue. 
Verbena. Sensibility. 
The heart that is soonest awaked to the flowers, 
Is always the first to be touched by the thorns. 
Violet blue. Faithfulness. I shall never forget. 
Violet white. Modest virtue. 
Wall flower. (Cheiranthus.) Misfortune is dear 
when it proves the truth of friendship. 
Weeping willow. (Salix.) Eorsaken. Ask not onc 
to join im mirth whose heart is desolate. 
Vood Sorrel. (Oxalis.) Tenderness and affection. 
Woodbine. (Lonicera.) Fraternal love. 
Water lily. ‘The American lotus. (Nymphz.) An 
emblem of silence. 
Yarrow. (Achillea.) To heal a wounded heart. 





Arr. CXLVUI.—Prevailing Discascs of Chickens. 


Chickens reared about old buildings, and especially 
where they have not access to fresh running water, 
are subject toa complaint under the common name of 
the gapes. In many cases the ravages of this disease 
are so extensive, as to prevent the rearing of poultry 
on many farms; thereby sensibly affecting the market 
price of that article. 

On the dissection of chickens dying of this disease, 
it will be found, that the windpipe contains numerous 
small red worms, about halfan inch in length, and the 
size of a small cambric needle; on the first glance 
they would be likely to be mistaken for blood vessels. 
These worms may be dislodged, and the disease cured 
by the introduction of tobacco smoke into the mouth, 
until the chicken becomes insensible, in which state it 
will remain for one or two minutes. The operation 
may be repeated at pleasure, without endangering the 
life. The first’ application will usually produce the 
death or expulsion of the worms, and the removal of 
the affectidn—the second always. The smoke from 
a segar may be blown into the extended mouth of a 
chicken, or it may be enclosed in aclose vessel fil- 
led with the smoke of burnt tobacco leaves. It is ne- 
cessary that the animal becomeinsensible frem inhal- 
ing the smoke. 

Preventive measures, however, are to be preferred. 


where they can obtain a supply of that element in a 
pure state, ‘The practice of allowing them to hatch 
under houses, and about old buildings, and relying on 
puddle water, is at all times bad. But if the gapes 
have ever been prevalent in those situations, no at- 
temptshould be made to raise ehickens, for the result 
will surely be lost pains and disappointment.—Jar- 
mers Reporter. 


Art. CXILX.--Albany Horticultural Society— 
Sizth Exhibition, June 28, 1831. 


A pint fine strawberries, 1 pint cherries, a quart po- 
tatoes, a splendid collection of flowers, consisting of 
Dianthus caryophillus, Hurtensa chinensis and barba- 
tus; Delphinium elatum, and azurcum; Sephara ce- 
rulia and alba ; Spina ulmaria, Pyrethrum parthenium, 
Monarda didyma Lonicera caprifolium and stalaca ; 
Rosa; three varieties—fiom the garden of D. Bz 
Slingerland. 

Walf peck fine string beans, from the garden of 
R. M. Meigs. 

Two winter squashes of last years growth, very 
large, and in fine preservation, one of them measured 
37 inches in length, and weighed 19 l|bs.; the other 
29 iniches, and 17 pounds—presented by L. Crutten- 
den, of the Eagle Tavern. 

Stated premiums were awarded to D. B. Slinger- 
land. 
Discretionary premiums to L. Cruttenden. 
The examining Committee deem it proper to add 
the following extract from the proceedings of the ex- 
eibition, held on the 15th inst. which was omitted im 
their public report of that exhibition. 
“Fifty strawberries of uncommon size, and beauty > 
47 were weighed by the examining committee, and 
found to weigh ore pound, none of them were less 
than 4 inches in circumference; they are of the 
Methven kind;in shape, color, and richness of flavor ; 
they are similcr to the best field strawbe: ries,—from 
the garden of Jesse Buel. 

Seventh Exhibition, July 5. 
From the garden of Spencer Staflord, 4large cu- 
cumbérs, 1 basket fine red currants, 6 baskets fine 
cherries of different kinds. 
From the garden of V. P. Douw, 10 ears of corny 
3 peck kidney potatos. 
Presented by Daniel Gilbert, gardener, 6 roots 
blood beets, 6 roots carrots, $ peck string beans, 3% 
varieties of fine hollyhocks. 
From the garden of Isaac Denniston, 5 baskets of 
fine cherries, different kinds; 3 baskets of fine rasp- 
berries, different kinds. 
From the garden of D. B. Slingerland, 2 head¥ 
early York and one head sugar loaf cabbage, 5 routs 
of Orange and 2 roots Swisschard beets, 1 bunch 
radishes, second growth; 4 peck of white and black 
potatos, 1 basket fine red currants, 30 large rich fla- 
vored red gooseberries, 2 cucumbers, 7 Pods Chinese 
peppers, 4 baskets of fino cherries, of different kinds ; 
2 Caledonian lilies, 3 varieties of splendid double 
holly hocks, one of them a beautiful snow white; 4 
varieties of fine carnation pinks. 
From the garden of Johu Meads, 2 varieties of fine 


Fowls, while rearing their young, should be kept in| double sweet Williams, 3 varieties of single. 


clean, well ventilated coops, near to running water, or 


From the garden of Jusse Buel, 16. varieties of 
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splendid double hollyhocks, one of them a fine white | ectep [For the New York Ferme] ve 
with pink margin and palmated foliage , double white | denboudil Beas Oilees 


fever few ; double red and white green of the meadow ; 
double scarlet lychnis ; double orange ; yellow, quilled Chess occurs this season in very unusual quantities 
and ranunculus narigolds, and a fine single dahlia, in many wheat-fields ; and iustances have been men- 
From the Albany Nursery, 5 varieties of double | tioned where this weed constitutes more than half the 
dahlias, 6 varieties of double poppies, one of them| produce. It is time that our farmers should take the 
pure white with pink margin ; 4 seedling carnations, | trouble diligently to enquire into this subject. As 
different colours; 11 varieties of splendid hollyhocks, | long as they believe that ‘ itis no matter whether their 
5 varieties perennial lark spur ; double, white and red seed wheat is mixt with chess or not, because it 
queen of the meadow ; lady’s ear drop ; rose willow | always springs from damaged wheat’ so long will ev- 
wort; double scarlet lychnis ; Japanese three day lily ;| ery person who makes a right use of his eyes and mind, 
double white and blue bell flower; tose potentilla; expect such a result as we now witness. 
blue spiked veronica; large red mallow, coriopsis | The following brief extract is from Louden’s Ency- 
tinctotia, and an elegant dark purple maurandia. | clopedia of Plants. “Bromus secalinus { Cheat or 
Premiums were awarded to Spencer Stafford on | Chess ] is often found among rye and wheat crops.”” 
cucumbers: V. P. Douw on corn and potatos: D. B.; “In Scania as formerly in Britain rye was suppo- 
Slingerland on cabbage ; Albany Nursery on flowers.’ sed to degenerate into this grass.” 
| ‘This is another version of the old fable. It appears 
| however, that the British farmers, and probably even 
the Goths of Scania are at length freed trom this pre- 
Art. CL.—Depth of Sowing. judice. 
At page 147 we made a few remarks on this sub-| Let our farmers take the same care in extirpating 
ject. We continue some extracts from Von Voght. | chess that the better class do in extirpating cockle front 
 « The root ever forms itself ouly next the surface their fields, and we shall hear no more of the trans- 
; mutation of wheat. But as long as these weeds are 
allowed to ripen and scatter their seeds on the field 
while the harvest is gathered,—ihrewn inte the barn 
|yard among the manure,—eaten but not digested by 
the cattle that ramble over the farm,—or sown ever 
in small quantities wiih the seed wheat, we aught to 
expect nothing different. 





of the earth; and when we place the seed deep, these 
first push their shvots to the surface, and form other 
reots ina near point of contract with the air. Itis 
never found that the first roots raise themselves from 
below upwards ; on the contrary, the reverse takes 
place: In support of this assertion, we may here 
avail ourselves of the interesting experiment of Mr. 
Ugazzy, in Andre’s Oeckonom Neuigkeiten, July,' D. T. 
1817, page 76. Between the 5th and 15th of June, 
1817, he examined the best fields; where the seed 
had been ploughed under, according to the custom of | ‘ 
the country, five several kinds of corn, how deep the Arr. CLIL—Preceedings of the New-York Hor- 
roots stood in the earth, and what influence the vari-| ticultural Society. [Continued from page 161.} 


ous depths had upon the appearance of the plants. July, 19. Mr. Me Kinzy gardener to Charles 
He has expressed his subsequent experience in the Oakley, Esq. presented a very beautiful Eugenia aste- 





following tables : ralis in blossom, Plumbago capensis, a large double 
Depth ofthe roots | The average pros variegated Balsam, six very large Moore Park Apri- 
in the soil. duce of Stalks. | cots, a dish of execllent Lima Beans, a plate of Nas- 

——— | ~ oe turtiums, and a monthly George Pigeon Rose. 
KINDS OF = o¢ 2 3a 3 ae ¢ _ Mr, John Burns, gardener to Thomas Addis Emmet, 

GRAIN. ae See Se =< Esq. two Musk Melons, raised in the open field. 
— ad mp . . : 

; oo ee ne | Mr. T Hogg, Florist, a Granville Rose, double pur- 
Winter Rye 742 221 32 5 10002 3-51 2-7 ple seedling Dahlia very handsome, Clarkia pulchella, 


1 
Wheat 765 215 175 1000/34-7 24 1 
Sum. Wheat 645 304 42 9 1000/4 1-6 23-5 1 1-t1 

1 


Cp 


Vinca rosea, Hemerocallis fulva, pleno, Tagetes lucida, 
Lychwis grandiflora, Asclepias nivea, Echinops Ritro, 
Barley 631 3174111 1000)32-5 1 | Mr. Floy, in blossom a Mimosa juliabrassia, a har- 
Oats 672 24164231000) 4 1 1 dy and beautiful tree. 
“ By this it appears that the roots of from two | Mr. Wade,six early Masculine Apricots. 
thirds to three fourths of all the corn planted were) Mr. Joseph Shaw, 15 varicties of beautiful double 
only one inch under ground, and that these were the | Hollyhocks, two of which _were black, and 11 vari- 
very plants which had put forth most ears ; one fourth ¢Uecs of double very beautiful and large Balsams. 
of the plants had their roots an inch and a half deep, | Remarks.— One the principal flowers exhibited is 
and had only about half as many stalks as the first: the Balsam. , It belongs to the natural order, Balsa- 
the roots at two inches depth showed but four m ahun- | M1ne®, of which there are but two genera, Balsamina, 
dred, and those at two and a half but nine in a thou-| and Ampatiens, and 19 species. The well known 
sand; yet these latter had only put forth a single ear ; | elastic spring by which the seed are thown out, con- 
whilst the former, in the rye and wheat, produced | Stitutes a principal cuaracter of the order. With the 
from two and one-fifth to four and one-sixth. Hence| exception of Impatiens fructicosa, all the species are 
it is clear that the lightly lying seed, if it be sufficiently aaauals They delight im moist hot situations—and 
covered with earth for the corn to germinate, and the} @Fe propagated by seeds, and sometimes by cuttings. 
germ pretected from the immediate effects of the air) Erratum. At page 161, under the remarks on the’ 
(or rather from the sun-beams,) has the advantage. ! order Malvacee, for ‘sunflower’ read ‘hollyhock:’ 
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. [For the New-York Farmer.) 

Art. CLIU.—Remarks on Gardening ; read be- 
fore the Lyceum of Lansingburgh.—By a Mem- 
BER. 


While gardening, as one of the fine arts, has re- 
ceived the attention of the philosopher, the poet, and 
the statesman, it is a subject which richly deserves 
the attention of every citizen. 

Gardens are distinguished into vegetable, or kitch- 
en gardens, fruit gardens, and flower gardens. 

The two former; from their utility, are of univer- 
sal interest, in supplying us with the comforts of life ; 
the last is interesting to every person of any taste ; 
and that any one should be destitute of a taste for the 
beauties of nature, is to suppose the blotting out of 
one of the universal principles of the human breast, 
for ulmost the first thing discernible in the little child, 
is its delightful emotions in viewing the objects of 
beauty around it. 

The antiquity of gardening shows it to have been 
a subject of the earliest attention. 

To the mind of the Christian, the antiquity of the 
garden is fraught with the most interesting reflections. 
The thought that man, in a state of purity and inno- 
cence, was placed by-his Creator in a garden, where 
all manner of fruit grew in such abundance, gives a 
charm to the very name of garden, and associates 
with its scenery all that can be desirable to the taste 
and pleasing to the eye. But if we look at the bible 
a#s simply being what all admit it to be, the oldest 
book in existence, its mention of the garden of para- 
dise establishes the antiquity of gardening, and proves 
fhe high estimation in which it was held by the early 
inhabitants of the earth. 

The Grecian and Ronan poets sung in praise of 
gardens, historians have spoken of particular ones as 
*€ delightful places,” and the hanging gardens of Se- 
rirantis were numbered among the wonders of the 
world. 

Like other things, gardening is much under the in- 
fluence of fashion, and this all conquering despot has 
at times, too much sacrificed the useful for the orna- 
mental; thus, by converting amusement into a_busi- 
ness or profession, this grand reviver of the animal 
spirits loses its exhilarating power, and operates like 
an opiate upon the bodily system. 

As France has been the notorious inventor of fash- 
ions, so also at one time did she introduce the entire 
artificial ‘method of gardening, in which the shapes of 
trees, instead of being left to display their native 
beauty, were tortured into every imaginary form by 
means of the scissors and the knife. 

This newly fantastic method was attacked with the 
shafts of ridicule, and was followed with the extreme 
of irregularity and confusion: and without now trac- 
ing the changes which have been made at different 
times, I will direct your minds to the increased atten- 
tion to gardening in our own country and neighbor- 
hood, within a short time. 

In a new country, yet thinly settled, every scatter- 
ed family is in the midst of the great and beautifully 
variegated flower garden of the forest, made up of a 
numerous variety of trees, plants, and flowers. This 
is gradually cut down and destroyed, to introduce the 
cultivated fields, and the country is thrown into indif- 
ference for gardening as a fine art, until the defect is 


We now have arrived to this state in this region of 
our country, and in our own county we hail the re- 
cent organization of a horticultural society as the 
commencement of a new era in gardening. 

But this society as such, does not expect to make’ 
gardens ; it can only give a tone to public sentiment, 
and by proper éxertions, infuse a stimuius into the 
minds of practi¢al men, leading them to take hold of 
the spade and the rake, thé pruning knife and the 
hoe, and thus make a practical display of all that can’ 
be useful and ornamental in the real garden. ; 

Although no practical gardener myself, from a want 
of ground and leisure, and not from inclination, yet I 
hope to be pardoned for presuming to add a few 
thoughts which have occurred to me in reférence to 
practical gardening. 

1. In regard to local situation, in many cases we 
may have no choice, but must content ourselves to 
improve the only spot which we may have ; but where 
a selection can be made, it is important to choosé a 
spot of ground which may be least exposed to the 
severe winds, as these are extremely prejudicial to’ 
many tender plants and fruit trees, also to avoid too’ 
low a situation, where the dampness may be inju- 
rious. 

When the ground is selected where at least a con- 
siderable portion will be exposed to the rays of the 
sun; more than is usually supposed depends uporr 
the laying out or the plotting of the garden, and in 
this respect I cannot but express what appears to me 
to be a great error in many, and even most gardens, 
and thet is, the mixing together inte one plot of 
ground, the flower garden, the fruit garden, and the 
kitchen gatden. 

This practice seetns to be the remains of the ex- 
treme of irregularity which followed the artificial 
gardening of France. In the agriculture of a farm’ 
this principle would be likely to bring ruin to the far- 
mer, and it appears to me to be as wrong in garden- 
ing as in farming. Let the ground be regularly divi- 
ded by every gardener who would cultivate flowers, 
fruit, and vegetables, into three distinct plots, and a 
family distin¢tion is preserved, which not only adds to’ 
the utility of the whole, but also to the beauty. In 
each of these families there may be collected a suffi- 
cient number of members to constitute all the variety 
which can be desired. 


The kitchen garden can never flourish without full’ 
exposure to the sun, and especially in thé morning, 
and the filling it with trees will not fail to destroy its 
rapid growth, so inimical to the good quality of most 
vegetables ; and this will be done not only by obscur- 
ing the solar rays, but also by withdrawing from the 
ground that nourishment, which should go to sustain 
the vegetable plants. 


Above all, should the flower garden be plotted en- 
tirely by itself, for the important reason, that as this 
is designed for amusement, it will be often visited by 
the family and friends, and the ground be trod in such 
a way as would be injurious to the fruit tree and the 
vegetable. 

Like the belles and beaux of Broadway, the flowers 
of a garden seem to court admiration, and the tread 
of the admirer does not dampen their hues ; but like 
the laborer who is employed im useful work, the 
growing vegetable and the swelling fruit wish for re- 





discovered, and public attention called to its supply. 





tirement from public gaze, and the hand of the atten- 
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dant is the only one which can touch them with im- 
unity. 

While the flower shows its beauty no where so well 
as in the garden, the vegetable and the fruit have ad- 
ditional charms when they have been plucked from 
the branches, and are shown upon the sewer or the 
stall. Were I to choose a spot for a kitchen or fruit 
garden, J would select some inaccessible island where 
the stranger would never come, and where no counte- 
nance should be seen but that of the gardener and the 
proprietor himself. 

When the ground for the different gardens is thus 
divided, due care should be taken in the position of 


vice will become rooted as to destroy every moral 
virtue. As you would pull up the weeds which start 
up around tke plants in a garden, before they 
become deeply rooted, so should the first beginning 
of evil be eradicated from the mind, that the seed of 
virtue may grow up and vegetate with fruits of good- 
ness and benevolence. This leads to those mentab 
enjoyments which vice can never permit us to have, 
and inakes the words of the poet equally applicable 
to the beautiful garden and the virtuous mind. 
“I seem to hear, I seem to move, 


And Wander through the happy grove, 
When smooth springs flow and murmuring breere 





the several members of each family, that each one 
may have that station best suited to its nativity. 

While one plant requires to be shielded from too 
much heat of the sun, another requires all the warmth | 
which can be thrown upon it; and the arrangement | 
which this truth requires, can only be learnt from the | 
experience of the gardener, either from his own ob- | 
servation or from the observation of others, A like | 
experience is necessary in regard to the uses of differ- | 
ent manures. One very great error arises from an | 
idea that one kind of manure will be equally useful 
for every kind of vegetable, plant, flower, or tree. 

These few remarks are not intended to embrace all | 
that is essential in gardening, but simply to call the | 
attention to what appears to me important in the | 
great improvements which are now making in gare | 
dening. 

The preparation of the soil, the different depths at | 
which difierent seeds and trees should be placed in| 
the ground, the manner of pruning, and the exclusion | 
of all noxious weeds, are known to be of the first im- 
portance, and withcut entering into detail, permit me | 
to call the attention of the audience to this subject in | 
its numerous varieties. Do you regard utility? the! 
vegetable and fruit gardens are worthy your stady | 
and attention. 

Do you desire amusement which is not only inno-| 
cent, but expanding to the soul of every one whe | 
from the beauties of creation can look up to the ado- | 
rable Creator ? the flower garden possesses charms of 
no ordinary claim. 

Do you admire the painter’s skill, and view with 
pleasure the variegated shades of his pencil ? can you 
fail to be pleased with the far superior beauty which 
nature’s pencil draws ? 

When you are called to view a beautiful painting, 
do you inquire who the paintor is, and cam you view 
the beauties of a flower garden, and not be called to 
think of Him, whose skill and wisdom is here so 
strikingly displayed 1? 

Here isa book in which all who have a mind to 
think, can read, admire and adore. A_ garden is 
selected in the bible as an emblem of paradise, 
whose all is joy and peace and love. 

Viewing it as such an emblem, what exalted asso- 
ciation does it bring to the mind !—purswing these, 
time itself is lost inthe boundless expanse of eternity, 
and the spiritual man within us is cultivated—and 
fed with the good of holy contemplatien. 

An important moral in regard to the cultivation of 
the mind, and habits, may be drawn from the garden. 

Asthe garden without culture will bring forth little 
else than weeds, so the mind without culture, will be 
filled with noxious weeds of evil, and such habits of 





Wanton through the wavirrg trees.” Horace. 
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Art. CLIV.—Miscellaneous, Original and Selec- 
ted. 


Comparative Inspections of Wheat Flour of 4 prin- 
cipal districts for six years. 














Years | Alb. & N. } Phila- Balti- Va. & Dis 
York. delphia | more. trict Col. 
1830 870585 473876 597804 775911 
1829 705175 297206 473604 621824 
1828 686704 3833764 546450 525746 
1827 652032 851517 572759 381055 
1826 527700 342250 596348 486168 
L825 440611 294289 510425 ‘490740 


Quantities of Flour and Grain exported from the U. 
States, from October 1, 1821, to September $0, 
1830 inclusive. 

















Years. | Wheat Rye | Corn~ | Wheat | Corn 
flour. flour. meal, | 

Barrels. Barrels. Barrels Bush’ls Bush. 
1830 1225881 26298 145301 45289 444107 
1829 837385 34191 178775 4007 897655 
1828 860809 22214 174639 8906 704902 
1827 865491 13315 131041 22182 978664 
1826 857820 14472 158625 45166 505381 
1825 813906 29545 187285 17960 869644 
1824 996792 31879 152723 20373 779297 
1823 756702 25665 141501 4272 749034 
1822 §27865 19971 148288 4418 509098 
1821 £056119 23523 131669 25812 607277 
Punctual Payments.—Mr. Epiror, You observe 

in the last number of your Journal, that you “ would 


wish every subscriber, in the course of every month, 
would make it a point to write one communication, 
on whatever subject occurred to his mind.” [t oc- 
curs to my mind tiat, according to your terms of pub- 
lication, f am in arrears for the 4th volume of your 
paper; I therefore enclose you three dollars, the 
amount of my subscription for this volume. That 
punctuality is the life of business, is a truth, that will 
I am persuaded, never be questioned by the publisher 
ofa periodical. Few pursuits in life, are better cal- 
culated to promote a punctual discharge of our duties 
than farming. The seasons are to be observed, and 
seed time, and harvest are not to be neglected. Cor- 
rect farming requires our business to be performed at 
the proper time, and in a proper manner. Respect- 
fully, J. F. Newburgh, July, 11, 183f. 
Remarks By THE Eprror. 
The expenses that have occurred for the last three 
months, by sending out agents, have been 30 per cent 
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on the collections. But very few have any idea of the 
losses which publishers of papets experience by their 
subscribers omitting to send the money. Some owe 
us for four years—and they are able to pay. A sub- 
icriber may live ten, twenty, or fifty miles from any 
other, and we may be at the expense of sending three 
6r four times, and not find him at home. 


Remedy for Wounded Fruit Trees.—In a com- 
munication which [ addressed to you a year ago last 
January, [ mentioned that I had had the bark gnawed 
from a favorite young pear tree, by a mischeivous sow 
a short time before, and requested you, or some cor- 
respondent to inform me what I could do to save it.— 
The case was probably thought a desperate and 
hopeless one, as my request was not noticed ; indeed 
I considered it so, as the bark was entirely torn from 
the tree more than two feet from the ground and the 
wood considerably mangled. But I have now the 
pleasure to inform you, that the tree is yet alive and 
is now bearing young fruit which promises to come to 
maturity ia due time. The method I took is as fol- 
lows. The wound was covered with mortar made of 
equal parts of the droppings of cattle, clay, and old 
lime plaster, and bound on with coarse tow.— This re- 
mained on till spring, when becoming hard and dry, 


for the destruction of the insects that injure melon and 
cucumber vines. Break and boil the pods and then 
apply the liquid. 

Peas Planted with Potatoes.—It is recommended 
to.farmers to plant peas in their potato hills. A far- 
mer to the east of us says he raised more peas last 
year from a peck sown in this way, than from a bush 
el sown in any other way. The vines of the potatoes 
serve as sticks for the peas to run up on; and the 
size of the peas will be much increased by planting in 
this way. After the potatoes are planted, go through 
the rows,and plant three peas in a hill.— Maine 
Farmer. 





To make Potato Cheese.—In Thuringia, and part 
of Saxony, a kind of potato cheese, made in the fol+ 
lowing manner, is generally preferred to that obtained 
from milk, 

Boil good uieal of potatoes, and when cold, peel 
and reduce them to a uniform pulp, with a rasp or 
mortar. To five pounds add a pint of sour milk and 
the requisite portion of salt; kneed the whole well; 
cover it, and let it remain three or four days, accord- 
ing to the season; then re-kneed it, and place the 








cheese in small baskets, that the superfluous moisture 
may run off; then dry them in the shade, ‘and place 


I took it off and applied a covering of grafting ce-| them in layers in large puts or kegs for a fortnight. 


ment, niade with 3 parts rosin, 3 bees wax, and 1 tal-| 
low, and covered the whole with a thick matting of | 
coarse tow, in whicli situation it has since remained. | 


The flavor is improved by age. This cheese has the 
advantage of never engendering worms, and of keep- 
ing in a geod state for many years, in a dry place and 


The accident has checked the growth of the tree, to} in well closed vessels. The addition of potatoe pulp 
be sure, but | think it will recover.—N. E. Farmer. | would no doubt, render the butter-whey cheese, used 


Canada Thistle.—-It has been found that cutting | 


off the thistle, several times in the course of the sum- | 


in many parts of this country, more easy of digestion, 


Silkworms.—An impression has prevailed, that if 


mer, particularly so that the waier can get into the | silkworm’s eggs are exposed to a freezing temperature, 


stalk, will effectually destroy them. 


Every farmer | they will be destroyed. 


This is found to be incor- 


should have public spirit sufficient to destroy all those | rect: 


New York Cattle Market; Monday July 18, 1831, 


The little Harvest Rose. By J. M‘Crerry. 


When Autumn winged the blast with power, 
To sweep the bending forest bare, 
Deep in the yale I found a flower, 
_ Alittle rose that linger’d there ; 
Though half its blushing sweets had fled, 
And leaves were edged with winter snows, 
Fet still the fragrant odours shed, 
Declar'’d love’s emblem was a Rose. 
With cautious, though with eager haste, 
I seiz’d the little fading prize, 
Then in my bosom fondly press’d, 
The faintly blushing flowret lies : 
I flew impatient to my fair, 
My heart with fond affection glows— 
** A flower! my love, to deck your hair, 
A little, modest, Harvest Rose !”’ 
When first its vivic blooming hue, 
The am’rous zephyrs kiss’d with pride, 
Oh then! my life it look'd like you 
When first I clasp’d my blushing bride : 
Its fragrance still, though flown the dye 
Is thy pure soul, where friendship glows, 
It proves, though love’s warm ardours die, 
That friendship lives—sweet Harvest Rose. 

























Red Pepper to destroy Insects.—A writer in the 






solution of red pepper to be a never failing remedy 





im the street near his lands. | 


—QOur Market was well supplied this week with some 
| very excellent Oxen from the States of Virginia, Ohio, 
and Kentucky,—amounting in the whole, to 700 hhead 
/—600 of which were disposed of, on an average of 
| $6 per hundred, and ery @xtra Beasts sok 
26 per hundred, and some very €xtra Beasts sold for 
| %6,75 per hundred. 
In general the Market was very brisk at the prices 
| above stated. 
| There were not any Cows or Calves at Market, 
| neither Sheep nor Swine, this may be owing to the 
tothe season of the year, when the industrious Hus- 
bandmen are gathering in their harvest. 

Hay,—at the prices of last week, viz. New Hay 
| 40 to 50 ets. ; Old do. 50 to 60 cts. per hundred, and 
| but very little at Market, this week in particular.— 
| { Reported for the New York Farmer by D. Drew.] 


| New York Produce Market,July 20.—No change 
| worth reporting—none anticipated soon except a re- 
| duction in the price of wool. 


Green Corn.—We acknowlege the receipt of a 
delicious mess of green corn, from the garden of Mr. 
Alexander Walsh, of this village. Mr. W., as a hor- 
ticulturalist, stands unrivalled in this part of the coun- 
try, and is noted for his early productions. We visi- 
ted his beautiful garden a few days since, and were 

















delighted with the fine display of vegetables, fruits, 


Genesee Farmer, states that he has found a strong | plants, and flowers. —Lansingburg Gazette, July 4th, 
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[For the New York Farmer.] Unfortunately the science of vegetable physiology 

Arr. CLV.—Sketch of a Lecture delivered before the} pera Ak Pr it promeiien aelvaney dainiinetaiae 

Rensselaer County Horticultural Society, by Pro. a i : ; 

A. Eaton, on the ince and Death of Plants. mek. ss ly 9 ovtntony opcsted by peceet peyee* 

@ only; the subject was tendered familiar by the 

Lansingburgh, July 14, 1831. exhibition of a few very common specimens, and by 

Dean Sin,—We transmit to you for publication, a|"eferences to parts familiar to the most careless ob- 
sketch ofa Lecture delivered by Prof. A. Eaton on {S5@FVer, 

the 12th inst. As the lecture was given extempora- 

neously we can present no more than a few principal 


The abave Lecture was well recieyed by the as- 
heeds. sembly of Ladies and Gentlemen who were present 

Mr. E. enumorated six periods of duration of plants, | 0? the occasion, and by them thought worthy of pub- 
as proper for the consideration of the horticulturalist, lication, but as it was not written it could not be ob- 
though not recognized by the scientific botanist.—1. tained. I hope you will think this sketch, which by 
Midsummer terminationjas flax and oats ; 2d. Autum- the way, gives but a faint view of its excellencies, 
nal termination, as indian corn and cabbage; 3d. An- worthy a place in your useful paper, 
nual termination, as wheat and rye; 4. Biannual ter- ; FE, F. W, 
mination, as thistle and mullen; 5. Radical perenni- 
al duration, as tansey and sage; 6. Cauline perennial 


duration, as apples and cherries; he said he should . . P 
confine himself to tle two kinds of perennials, Arr, CLV I,— Proceedings of the New- York Hor. 
He referred to the known fact that perennials of the ticultural Society. [Continued from page 173.) 
most extended duration have a limit, and that the liv- July 19, Mr. Jesse Weeks, of Brooklyn, ‘presented 
ing principle, in all organized beings, seents to gain} 11 Brussels Apricots, very large and of a superior 
strenzth until the natural limit of increase in size is at-| flavor. The tree trained against a wall, is six years 

tained. Here it remaias stationary fora proportional | gld, and has this season about 500 fruit. 
period, and thén begins to yield to its ever active and) Mr. Hyslop, gardener to N. Prime, Esq: a Musk 
untiring enemy, chemical attraction, At last the liv-| Melon, fine flavor, raised in open air. : 
ing principle is overcome and the constituent atoms, Mr. Wilson, nurseryman, decorated the table with 
of the organized body are left to the unopposed laws of| a princely Bouquet of Flowers, consisting, in part, of 
chemical combination. Putrifaction necessarily insues,} Yucca filamentosa, Lobelia cardinalis, Lilium tigrinum; 
and those atoms, whose arrangements gave such cle-} Vitex Agnus castus; Phlox maculata, P. paniculata, 
gant symmetry to the vegetable or anima! while under} Asclepias tuberosa, Spirea tomentosa, Double peren- 
the control of the living principle, now unite in the| pial Sun flower, Champney and Noisette Roses, and 
form of disgusting gasses, liquids and shapeless solids. | two varieties of Honeysuckles. ; 
Mr. E. then led his auditors to the necessity of the Mr. Floy, florist, exhibited very choice flowers; 
reproduction of plants from the seed, in order to per-| the following are green house plants, Fuchsia cocinea, 
petuate the existence df species, He showed that pro-| Passaflora alata, Hoya carnosa, Hibiscus rosa sinensis. 
pagating plants by the buds, was merely a local exten-| Others more hardy were, Rose of the four seasons, 
sion of the same individuals, and not a réproduction. | Noisette cluster and monthly Rose; Champney's do 
The buds of roots (as those called eyes on the potato) do. Rosa odoratissima (an American seedling,) White 
are analagous to the buds of trees; and that planting po- j}cluster monthly Rose, Clematis florida, C. viorna 
tatoes, engrafting and inocculating with buds, are but}; Bignonia radicans, B, grandiflora, Kerria japonica 
different methods of performing equivalent operations. | Vitex incisa, Magnolia cordata and obovata in flower 
Conseqcntly old age has the same effect in such cases, | the second time. ; 
as upon a single unextended individual, Engrafted; Mr. Mc Kinzy, gardener to Charles Oakley, Esq; 
trees are subject to thé unfeeling effect of years, equal- jabout 40 specimens of flowers; Datura stramonium 
ly with the original tree from which they were taken,| from South America, Lychnis calcedonia,. Globe 
though the brariches of the original treé may be thus | thistle, Monarda dydima. 
continued for centuries after the original one is dead, Remarks. Loudon has the following remarks on 
by its fodd being, as it were masticatéd by the young | the Advantages of the Natural System. . The facilities 
stocks into which they are engrafted. Hence the im- | which the habit of viewing natural bodies with refe- 
portance of setting grafis of long admired fruit into | rence to the relations they bear to other bodies, and 
young and thrifty growing stocks and the grate absur-| not as insulated individuals merély possessing certain 
dity of engrafting at the root and afterward cutting a-| peculiarities by which they may be referred to. some 
way all the original stock leaving the graft, enfeebled station in an artificial system, ultimately {gives to ins 
by age to masticate and prepare its own food. | vestigations of the naturalist, are so great, that diffi. 
From the preceeding statement Mr. E. inferred that | culties of the nature just alluded to should not be 
the practical horticulturist would perceive the necessi- | suffered to influence the botanist in determining which 
ty of renewitig from the seed the best varieties of ap-/ line of study he will follow, whether that pointed out 
ples, pears, peaches, plumbs, cherries, currants, goose-| by Linnaeus, or that traced by the hand of nature, 
berries, potatoes, carnations &c. This may be done | By the artificial system of Linnaeus, indeed, no great 
with little trouble or expense by planting annually | difficulty exists in determining the number of stamens 
thrée or four square feet with the seeds of such plants | or stiles posséssed by a given plant, or the nature of 
and training them until their qualities are known.—} their combination, and from the knowledge so ob- 
Then the good varieties may. be multiplied indefi- | tained, in referring to the class and order of the Line 


nitely, and the bad ones rejected. | nan system. 
' 23 
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Arr. CLVII.—Proceedings of the Rensselaer Hor- 
ticultural Society—4th Exhibition—June 14. 


In consequence ofa fair weather notice, and of the 
rain, some misunderstanding arose, and the articles ex- 
hibited were sent in on three successive days. Profes- 
sor Eaton, appointed to lecture on that occasion, at- 
tended on the first day, and delivered an Address wor- 
thy of the reputation of this veteran lecturer. The 
articles presented may be indicated by the following 
notices, though imperfect, as well as the new impulse 
given to productions of the garden of the farmer, by 
this young effort of the society. 

Mr. Gorham, of Lansingburgh, presented early 
dwarf and Windsor beans, very fine potatoes, rhubarb, 
and ripe cherries of peculiar size and flavor. 

Fine large beets were produced froin Mrs. Garden- 
er’s place, Troy. 

Mr. Norton, of Lansingburgh, presented a quantity 
of fine, full grown potatoes, and beets—nine different 
varieties of cherry, deliciously ripe—nine varieties of 


1. That it is expedient to purchase for a Garden 
jand Cemetery, a tract of land, commonly known by 
| the name of Sweet Auburn, near the road leading from 
| Cambridge to Watertown, containing about seventy- 
two acres, for the sum of six thousand dollars: pro- 
vided this sum can be raised, in the manner proposed, 
in the second article of this report. 

2. That asubscription be opened foz lots of ground 
in. the said tract, containing not less than two hundred 
square feet eacl:, at the price of sixty dollars for each 
ot,—the subscription not to be binding until ene hun- 
dred jots are subscribed for. 

3. That when a hundred or more lots are taken, 
the right of choice shall be disposed of at an auction, 
of which seasonable notice shall be given to the sub- 
scribers, 

4. That those subscribers, who do not offer a pre- 
mium for the right of choosing, shall have their lots as- 
signed to them by lot. 

5. That the fee of the land shall be vested in the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, but that the use 
of the lots, agreeably to an act of the Legislature, res- 














rose, and several species of flowers. 
Mayduke and American cherries were produced 
from the garden of Philip Heartt, Mount Ide, Troy. 
E. R. Parmalee, Lansingburgh, a basket of red, and 
a basket of fine English strawberries, and early cher- 
ries. 


pecting the same, shall be secured to the subscribers, 
their heirs and assigns forever. 

6. ‘That the land devoted to the purpose of a Ce- 
metery shal! contain not less than forty acres, 

7. That every subscriber, upon paying for his lot, 
shall become a member for life, of the Massachusetts 





Mrs. Cone, Lansingburgh, a pretty thornless dou- 
ble and single French rose and elegant hiderangea. 

Mr. Briggs of Schaghticoke presented nearly two | 
quarts of strawberries, ‘These delicious berries were | 
on an average, nearly three and an half inches in cir- | 
cumference. Some measured four and a half inches. | 
Their flavor was as rich as their size was extraordina- | 
ry. | 
From the garden of Mr. Alexander Walsh, Lansing- | 
burgh, Salsify, or vegetable oyster, Broad Bean, (vicia 
faba,) Bush Bean, Green Globe Artichoke, Early York 
Cabbage, Green Curled Endive, Preserved (bottled) | 
Gooseberries, Green Gooseberries from two varieties | 
of bushes received this last spring from’ England; 
White 'Tartayian, Yellow, Spanish, Apple, and seven | 
varieties of Cherries; a specimen of very superior| 
Keens’ Seeding, and Chili Sirawberries, sone of which 
measured 44 inches; Ripe Raspberries; a specimen 
of last season’s reeled silk and coco 
orbiculata; Double white cape jessamine; Emperor 
Rose; double sweet Briar in flower; Bizrad trium- 
phant, dark purple Augustine, aad moss Rose; Hop 
tree, a branch with hops and foliage; Sensitive tree, | 
Mimoso pigra. 

Mr. Kilbey, of Van Schaick’s island, brought fine 
potatoes and beets. 

Mr. Roller presented half grown grapes from the | 
vineyard, and wine made from his grapes of last sea-| 
son. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Arr. CLVIII.—Report of a Cemmiiice of the Mas- | 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, on the Expedien- | 
cy of Measures being taken for the Establishment of | 
an Experimental Garden, aud Rural Cemetery. | 
[Continued from page 143.] 


The Committee to whom was referred the method 


of raising subscriptions for the Experimental Garden { ex; 
and Cemetery, beg leave to Report: ji 





Horticultural Society, without being subject to assess- 


ments. 

8. That a Garden aad Cemetery Committee of nine 
persons shall be chosen annually, first by the subscri- 
bers, and afterwards by the Horticuliural Society, 
whose duty it shall be to cause the necessary surveys, 


jand allotments to be mad >, to assign a suitable tract of 


land for the Garden of tha Society, and to direct all 
matters appertaining to the regulation of the Garden 
and Cemetery ; five at least of this Committee shall 
be persons having rights in the Cemetery. 

9. That the establishment, including the Garden 
and Cemetery be called by a definite name, to be sup- 
plied by the Committee. 
| ory, Daniel Webster, H: ory A. S. Dear- 
born, Samuel Appleton, Charles Lowell, Jacob Bige- 
low, Edward Everett, George Bond, Gearge W. Brim- 
mer, Abbot Lawrence, Franklin Dexter, Alexander 
H. Evereit, James T. Ausiin, Charles P. Curtis, Jo- 
seph P. Bradlee, John Pie: pont, Zebedce Cook, Chas. 
‘Tappan, Lucius M. Sargent, George W. Pratt. 

Boston, June 11, 1831. 

Resolved, That the Report of the Committee on an 
Experimental Garden and Rural Cemetery, be ac- 
cepted and that said Committee be authorised to pro- 
ceed in the establishment of a Garden and Cemeiery 
in conformity to the Reportavhich has this day been 
made and accepted. 


Jos pl st 


er re ee 


[For the New-York Farmer. ] 
H -Insects Injurious to Fruit~By N. 
Daruine, Esq 
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f your current volume, 
vy enemy to the’vine, and 
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Mr. Furer.—On page 133 0 
D. ‘T.” has described a n 


resses a wish to be informed ** whether this insect 


has appeaved in oiuer places.” I hope your corres- 
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} parts of the country, will answer this; on the breast ; the wings do not spreadover the back, 
enquiry. | but remain in their first position. The animal appears 
For New Haven, (Conn.) and its vicinity, I an-|to be covered with a hardened gum which confines 
swer that this insect made its appearance last spring,| the limbs. Some of them have died, and the rest 
but pot I believe, for the fist time. Its numbers, | will probably share the same fate. In order to effect 
however, were unusually great, and the injury which) its metamorphosis successfully, it seems necessary for 
it has done to the vines, is wholly unexampled. Some | the insect to be enclosed in earth sufficiently moist to 
vines were entirely dispoiled of their fruit buds, so as/ keep its exterior soft and pliable, and where by its 
to be rendered for the present season, barren. An| constant motion it can rub off the gum that surrounds 
Isabella that bore 300 bunches the last year, is now | it. 
destitute of fruit. The ravages of this bug were suc- | These circumstances suggest for trial, two modes 
ceeded by those of a small chesnut-coloured, smooth! of extirpating the insect—stocking the fruit orchard 


pondents in al 


worm or slug, quarter of aninch in length. ‘The bug with fowls, making the earth under the trees mellow 
is supposed by some to be the parent of this worm or| enough for their toes to penetrate easily the retreats 
slug. This, however, is only supposition, and that not! of the insect; or hauling away the earth under the 
bable, as it is not common among the insect | tices, about the 10th of July, to the depth of three in- 
tribes, to find the parent and the offspring, at the same! ches and spreading it thin in the sun. 
time feeding upon the same food. ; | _ Paving under the treesas proposed by Mr. Prince ; 
It may be deserving of attention that vines trained | shaking the trees frequently, as proposed by Doctor 
upon a wall or board fence w holly escaped the ravages | Thatcher ; catching the insects in a sheet as proposed 
of the bug. The reason probably is, that the sheltered | by “ D. T.” are all ineffectual guards against ihe 
vines put out their leaves a fortnight earlier than those | ravages of this insect, ina country full of orchards, ag 
which were exposed; and, when the bug appeared, | is Connecticut. 
were too far advanced to be much injured. The curculio is not the only insect that produces the 
I have discovered a fact in relatien to the curculio,| worm in our fruits. I stated above that about twenty 
which, as it may lead to further discoveries, 1 shall be | peaches were placed in the tumbler. In the earth 
excused for communicating. Fessenden in his ‘‘ New | under them were six small, oval cocoons, thick, strong 
American Gardener,” page 175, says, ‘* The insect | and smoothly spun, which contain worms that manie« 
(curculio) retreats into the earth and passes the winter | fest no approach towards a change. The same co- 
in the chrysalis state, and comes forth just as the} coons are also found under peach trees. The worms 
young fruit is forming, to renew its mischievous la-| in these envelopes are different from those of the cur- 
bours.” With a view to ascertain the correctness of} culio; they are smaller, they are white throughout, 
this account, I put some moist earth into a tumbler,! while the larva of the curculio have orange-colored 


very probab! 


about the ist of June, and placed about twenty small | heads. 

peaches, containing worms upon the earth, and cover- | There is reason for the belief that the larve of the 
ed the tumbler with a piece of glass. June 30th, the} curculio, all or most of them, leave the various fruits 
worms had all left the peaches, and had crawled into} in which they are deposited as early as the beginning 
the earth below. July 7th, the worms had divested of July, and that the worms found in fruits after that 
themselves of their skin, without having formed a| time, have a different parent. Some years ago, I 
shell or cocoon, and were nearly changed to bugs.—| preserved a worm from a Vergalieu pear which produ- 
At this time they were white, and shewed upon the} ced a grey miller, Last November, a worm froma 
breast the soft rudiments of the proboscis, legs and| Newtown pippin placed itself in a cavity on a board, 
wings. These parts had not attained their full size,| covered itself with a web, and remained till April, 
and appearedimmoveable. One insect, however, had | when it produced a grey miller like that produced 
completed its metamorphosis, and was a perfect bug | from the pear, 

of a mahogany colour. All have since left the earth} I enclose for your examination, and if you please, a 
of their own accord, having finished their change, and description, (for I am no entomologist,) the miller 
are now (July 19th) creeping about the tumbler, and | from the pippin, and a few curculios in various stages 
feeding on a plum leaf. On the 10th of July, I open- | of their metamorphosis, with three cocoons mentioned 
ed the ground under a peach tree, and found the in-| above ; also a male and female bug, that like the 
sects in great numbers, from two to four iaches beneath | rose-bug, attaches the blossoms and leaves of the 
the surface, in all stages of their metamorphosis, July | grape-vine, and is nearly as destructive. 

19th, I found one in the earth, under an apple tree,|~ W vodbridge, July 29, 1831. N. Daruine. 
but could find none under peach trees. It appears} Reyanks.—We have only time at present, to state 
then that this insect retreats into the earth about the | that we are much pleased with the above communica- 
1st of June, where it divests itself of its skin, and|,." . 


. ’ 
» 4 ‘ : tion. —Ed. 
changes into a bug before the 19th of July, by which 


time it leaves the earth, cues 
What becomes of the bug from July to May fol- 
jowing, ramains to be discovered. [For the following interesting article we are indebt- 


Some other circumstances, not stated above, are! 4 to the Monthly American Journal of Geology and 
ery of nefige. _ ist. On presenting — bugs, in Natural Science—a periodical entertaining and use- 
their white soft state, (July 10th,) to fowls = > Soe ful, and calculateed to raise the character of our coun- 
anne pf tte Ang am up. idly. While in the trvmen in Natural Science.] 
earth, the body olf the Insects appears to be In Cori- * eas! - “yz ° 
stant motion. Taken out and a into a glass, with-| ART- LCX.—Injluence of Climate on the Fruit. 

fulness of Plants, 


1 
The cultivated plants yield the greatest product 





out earth, they soon cease to move; their legs and 
wings do not appear to enlarge, but become hardened 
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near the northernmost limit in which they will grow. | plant too quickly. They run into culm and blade, to 

I have been forcibly impressed with this fact, from|the neglect of the seed, and dry away before frutifi- 
observing the productions of the various plants, which | cation becomes complete. 








are cultivated for food and clothing in the United Wheat is a more certain crop in New York, the 
States. The following instances will go far to estab-| northern part of Pennsylvania and Ohio, and in the 
lish the principle, viz: Baltic regions of Europe, than in the south either of 


The cotton, which is a tropical plant, yields the | Europe or America. In the north, snows accumulate, 
best staple, and surest product, in the temperate lati-| and not only protect it from the winter colds, but 
tudes. The southern parts of the United States have | from the weavil, Hessian fly, and other insects that in- 
taken the cotton market from the East and West In-| vade it; and in the spring it is not forced too rapidly 
dies, both as regards aety air quality. ha is | into head, without time to mature fully, and concoct its 

yartly owing to the prevalence of insects within the | farina. 

noon «A but principally to the forcing nature of a ver-| A cold climate also aids the manufacturing of flour, 
ticalsun. Such a degree of are ryt k ag = a poveneving it from acidity, and enables us to keep it 
too rapidly—runs it into wood and foliage, which re | ong, either for a good markét, or to meet scarcities 
come niatoniie luxuriant; the consequence is, there | and emergencies. . +e grow in almost every coun- 
are but few seed pods, and these covered with a thin} try; but it is in northern regions only, or very moist 
harsh cout of wool. The cotton wool, like the fur of | or elevated tracts, that they fill with farina suitable for 
animals, is, perhaps, designed for protection; and will | human sustenance. Rye, barley, buckwheat, millet, 
be thick and fine in proportion as the ry a is warm j and other culmiferous plants, might be adduced to il- 
or cool, Another reason is to be found in the provi-|lustrate the above principle; for all their habits re- 
dence of the Deity, who — to — mt 4 rather | quire a more ciation latitude than is necessary to 
than individuals, and multiplies the seeds and eyes of | their mere growth. 

plants, exactly as there is danger of their being destroy- | The grasses are proverbially in perfection only 
ed by the severity of the climate, or other causes.— in northern and cool regions, althoush thay will grow 
When, therefore, the cares and labors of man counter- every where. It is in ‘the neil alee tet me. salen 
act the destructive tendency of the climate, and guar- | animals from meadows, and are enabled to keep them 
antee their preservation, they are, of course, more | fat, and in good condition, from hay and grass alone, 
available and abundant. without grain. It is there the grasses acquire a suc- 

The lint plants, flax, hemp, &c. are culiivated|culence, and consistency enough, not only to mature 
through a great extent of latitude ; but their bark, in| animals, but to make the richest butter and cheese, 
the southern climates, is harsh and brittle. A warm ' that contribute so much to the tables of the luxurious. 
climate forces these plants so rapidly into maturity,| The grasses which do, often, in the south, grow large 
that the lint does not acquire either consistency or te- | enough, are without richness and nutriment; in hay, 
nacity. We must go far north in Europe, even to the| they have no substance ; and when green, are too 
Baltic, to find these plants in perfection, and their pro- washy to fatten animals; the conseqfence is, most 
ducts very merchantable. Ireland is an exception as to| animals in those latitudes browse from necessity, and 
latitude ; but the influence of the sun is so effectually | are poor, and without size or beauty. It is the same 
counteracted there by moisture, and exposure to the | hot sun which forces them to a rapid fructification, be- 
sea air, that it is always cool: hence the flax and po- | fore they have had time to concoct their juices. The 
tatoe arrive at such perfection in that region. | sugar cane produces, perhaps, better where it never 

It holds equally true in the farinaceous plants. Rice | seeds, than in the tropics ; for the juices will never 
is a tropical plant; yet Carolina and Georgia grow) Tpen so as to granulate, until checked by frost or 
the finest in the world ; heavier grained, better filled, | fructification. In the tropics, the cane grows twenty 
and more merchantable, than any imported into Eu- | = ma the — ripen ; and then “r culm 

»e from the Indies. The inhabitants of the East | #98 Contracted a woody, fibrous quality, to such a de- 
Soiheditnati their subsistence almost exclusively from gree as to resist the pressure of the mills, and yields 
rice ; they must be supposed, therefore, to cultivate it but litile juice, and that to an increased effort. In 
with all skill and care, and the best contrivances for | Louisiana we succeed well with the sugar culture ; 
irrigation. Such is, however, the forcing nature of | because, whilst the culm is succulent and tender, a 
their climate, that the plant grows too rapidly, and | white frost checks the growth, ripens the juices, and 
dries away before the grain be properly filled. _ Indi-| in five months gives usa culm, tender, full of juice, 
an corn, or maize, if not a tropical plant, was original- | €@Sy to press, and yielding much grain of sugar. When 
ly found near the tropics ; and although it now occu- | Louisiana, therefore, acquires all the necessary skill, 
pies a wide range, it produces the heaviest crops near | she will most probably grow this article cheaper than 
the northern limit of its range. Inthe West Indies it the West Indies. 
rises 30 feet in height; but with all that gigantic size,|_ Tobacco is a southern plant, but there it is always 
it produces only a few grains onthe bottom ofa spun-|tight and chaffy ; and although often well-flavoured, 
gy cob, and is counted on only asrough provender.—| it never gains that strong narcotic quality, (which is its 
In the southern part of the United States, it reaches | only peculiar property,) unless you grow it as far 
a height of 15 feet, and will produce 30 bushels to the | north as Virginia. In the south, the heat unfolds its 
acre; in the rich lands of Kentucky and the middle} bud or gem too soon, forces into full expansion the 
states it produces 50 or 60 bushels to the acre ; but in | leaf, and drives it to seed before the narcotic quality 
New York and New England, agricultural societies| can be properly elaborated. We may assert a gene- 
have actually awarded premiums for 150 bushels to| ral rule applicable to all annual plants, that neither the 
the acre, collected from stalks only seven feet high.— root, nor the leaf, acquires any further size or sub- 
The heats of a southern sun devélope the juices of this | stance after fructification. 
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The tuberose, bulbous and other roots, cultivated 
for human and animal subsistence, are similarly affect- 
ed by climate, and manifest habits in corroboration of 
the above principle. The Irish potato, although from 
or near the tropics, will not come to perfection but in 
northern or cool countries, or in moist, insular situa- 
tions, as Ireland. It is in such climates aloae, that 
its roots acquire a farinaceous consistence, and have 
size, flavour, and nutriment enough to support, in the 
eminent way in which they are susceptible, animal 
li. In the south, a forcing sun brings the potato to 
fructification before the roots have had time to attain 
their proper size, or ripen into the proper qualities 
for nourishment. In Ireland the plant grows slow, 
through a long and cool season, giving time for its 
juices to be elaborated, and properly digested ; hence 
that fine farina and flayour which characterises them. 
The sweet potato produces larger, better flavoured, 
and more numerous roots in Carolina, where it never 
flowers, than in the West Indies. In the latter place 
this plant runs wild, covers the whole face of the earth 
with its vines, and forms so much foliage, that the root 
is neglected and is small and woody. In order to 
have the onion in perfection, 1t must grow through two 
years, swelling all the time its bulbs. In the south, 
however, it seeds in one year, and before it has made 
much bulb. Beets, carrots, parsnips, turnips, radishes, 
and other roots, are equally affected by a hot sun, and 
scarcely worth cultivating far to the south, They all 
f:uctify before they have formed perfect roots, and 
make foliage at the expense of their bulbs : hence they 
will always be articles of commerce ; the ‘south wiQ 
have to depend upon the north fur them. 

Thé sallad plants are in like manner affected by 
climate, aad give further proofs of our asszmption. 
Cabbages, lettuces, endive, cellery, spinage, plants, 
whose leaves are eat, to protect their germs from cold, 
(through a kind of jnstinct,) wrap them up in leaves, 
which form heads, and render many of their other 
parts tender and crisp for use. These leaves, thus 
protected, are not only tender, but more nutritious, 
because their growth has been slow, and their juices 
well digested. “In the south, a relaxing sun lays open 
the very buds of such plants, gives a toughness and 
thinness to the leaves, and they are too unsubstantial 
for animal support, because of such quick and rapid 
developement. 

[To be continued. } 


CLXL—The Mortgaged Farms 


England. 


The last Christian Examiner contains an excellent 
article entitled, ‘ The Morality of our Political Situa- 
tion,’ from which the following extract is made, It 
‘contains truths too notorious to be denied, and too 
solemn to be trifled with.’ 

‘Here is a community, we are accustomed to say, 
free flourishing and prosperous, beyond example; 
there never was a country in which all men from the 
highest to the lowest, from the richest to the poorest, 
could be more independent. And yet, if we were to 
travel over this same favored land, and were to enquire 
into its real condition ; if not satisfied with fine land- 
scapes, and flourishing fields, and goodly dwellings, 
and the appearance of well clad citizens, we were 
to enquire into the state of property, and the degree of 


Art. of New 





real independence and comfort that prevail, we should 
be astonished at the appalling amount and distressing 
burden of pecuniary obligation. We should find an 
almost ineredible proportion of the community labor- 
ing under this load and pressure. Debt, universal 
debt, would meet us wherever we turned our eyes: 
The farmer owes the trader, the mechanic owes for 
the raw materiai; the trader owes the importer; In 
many destricts, the country traders will testify that a 
considerable proportion of the debts contracted for 
what are considered the necessaries of life, lie unpaid 
for two or three years,—yes, and they lié, in the shape 
of mortgages upon real estate. We have been in 
some of the most beautiful townships in New England , 
and have been amazed, on inquiry, to find that half of 
the farms in them were under mortgage ! ! 


* Now there are several causes to be assigned, doubt- 
less, for this extraordinary state of things ; but one 
distinct and prominent cause unquestionably is to be 
found in that state of political equality which we are 
considering. It creates a large unproductive class, 
in the female members of innumerable families in the 
country. The daughters of our substantial farmers, 
(as they are called) cannot go out to service ; it would 
be a degradation, as they would deem it. Meanwhile 
the cheapness of the fabrics that are sent out from 
our manufactories, has superseded the labors of the 
loome and the distaff. Spinning and knitting are ob- 
solete toils. And the labors of only one or two can 
contribute any thing to the support of the family. At 
the same time, this non-producing is by no means a 
non-consuming class,—as the bills of the merchant 
show to say nothing of that grosser part of the account, 
which the granary and the cellar have to render. 


‘Itis perfectly evident that farmers, with moderate 
means, must go down under this burden. They do go 
down by thousands! And what is infinitely the most 
to be regretted, they go dowa in property. They 
lose heart and courage. They often sink under it, to 
indolence, vice, and ruin.’ 


Art. CLXII.—On Bees. 


About the first of June last, I placed a fine 
swarm in a dark room six feet square, over my wood 
house, to prevent swarming and to be out of the way 
of the moth, fifteen feet from the ground. Some 
twenty or thirty bees found their way through a crack 
in a door opening into a chamber, where I laid by with 
other boxes an old hive partly filled with comb, in 
which the bees had perished the last winter for want 
of food.—The bees could not find their way back— 
and much to my surprise, commenced clearing out 
the old hive which had not contained a live bee since 
April. They worked two days before I was aware 
of it, I opened a window to permit them to escape, 
They continued to work for three weeks, until I added 
to them a small swarm which I found hanging on a 
tree. I would ask where these twenty bees obtained 
a queen—as we are told they will not work without 
one. They could not, I think, have found any eggs 
in the cells, as the hive in question was one into which 
the bees had been driven from one infested with the 
worm—long after the season of breeding was past— 
and too late to obtain a supply of honey for the wine 
wer. Yourstruly, S. W.—N. EB. Farmer. 
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Art. CLXILI.—Soluble Caseum and its Use. | dote in some cases of poisoning. The soluble caseum 

An excellent, because practical, memoir on milk | will perform the same office against most of the metal- 
has been published by M. Braconnot, ia the Annale de! lic salts, but there is reason to believe that white of 
Chimie, xliii 337, which offers many applications of a | &&g 1s betier than either against corrosive sublimate. 
substance long but not thoreughly known, not a few | 
of which we anticipate will hereafter come into use. | 


This substance is caseous matter, or, as he has ues 


it, caseum. [For the New York Farmer. ] 
Soluble Caseum, and its Applications.--2500 parts Art. CLXIV.—On Chess. 
(grammes) of the curd of new cheese, as sold in the} So far as I know, the edvesates of the decirine 


- . . } 

market, were heated to 212° for some time: It con-| 447. wheat sometimes turns into chess, entirely appeat 
tracted, and became a glutinous elastic mass, swim-| 19 facts (so deemed) and have never fatigued them- 
ming in much serum. Being washed in boiling waters! selves with any chain of reasoning on the subiect 
to remove the acid serum, and dried, it weighed 409 | Tt is evident however, though the language sf Beteay 
parts. It was.a compound of caseum with acetic and |i, unknown to them, that they consider chess to be 
lactic acids; being divided, put into sufficient water | only an inferior variety of wheat. This view reduces 
with 125 parts of crystallized bicarbonate of potassa,| in6° matter in controversy to its simplest form. But 
and heated, it dissolved with effervescence, producing wheat and chess respectively beleng different en- 
a mucilagious liquor, distinctly reddening litimus Pa | ora, (Triticum and Bromus) and on SPECIES cd al 
per. Being evaporated carefully with continual agita-| op SPORTIVE, EVER RUNS BEYOND ITS OWN GENUg. It 
tation, it left a soft portion, which, as it cooled, ac-| i. iherefore impossible that any such transmutation 
quired consistency, was drawn out between the fingers) 1. over happen. 
into thin portions, and then dried 7 the air upon a) An utter ignorance, or misunderstanding, of the 
sieve: it weighed 300 parts. This. soluble cascum is leading principles of botanical science, is consequently 
a subcaseate of potassa, containing still butter and salts. | necessary to the adoption of that preposterous notion 
It resembles isinglass, is of a yellow-white color, trans) which but few botanists have condescended even to 
lucent, and of a stale taste; it is perfectly soluble 4 notice. Most of them however have referred to intro- 
hot or cold water, producing a fluid milky by the pre-| Gicsion of chess as a weed, proving conclusively 
sence of butter. ; : i that they consider it nothing but a weed, propagated 

In this impure state the substance is easily Pre by its own proper seeds, and not in any case spring- 
pared: instead of the bicarbonate, the potash of soda ing from damaged wheat or rye. I @iFnive some 
of commerce may be used. ‘The following are hints | 5 RO NE ap e 
for its application. Like gelatine, it may be preservec Bromus secalinus.—“ Probably introduced from 
without alteration for any length of time, and may be | Europe. ”’—Eaton’s Manuat. “ Introduced. ” — 
obtained in enormous quantities if required. Asso-| Nonpary’s Genera. “ A well known grass. Jn rye 
ciated in various ways with food, it must prove of the | jo145 frequent and inthe neighborhood of barns. Jn- 
greatest importance on board vessels for long voyages. | + -oduced.”—BarTon’s Panda. A very noxious grass 
Its aqueous solution, sugared and flavored with a little | to farmers. Doubtless introduced from Europe.”— 
lemon-pecl, makes an agreeable and nourishing drink | ‘eines Wins. T. 
for invalids, It is a powerful cement; its solution, | Note :—I understand Professor Eaton's language 
evaporated on glass or porcelain to dryness, cannot be! differently from C. F. To me, he appears to give oo 
removed without injury to the vessels ; its hot con- opinion whatever respecting the origin of chess (no 
centrated solution has been applied with great success! ore than the origin of an oak) but simply a hint of 
to join glass, porcelain, wood or stune. Phe epee | primitive locality. Chess, like cockle, is found in 
solution forms a brilliant varnish: being applied to od the corn fields of Europe (Gray’s Nat. Arr. British 
per, it makes labels which, when moistened and at-| Plants) and it is more probable that it came from that 
tached adhere with great force. It may be used in-| country whence we obtained our cereal grasses, than 
stead of isinglass in dressing silks, ribands, gauze, Pre-! from Asia or Africa,—or from our wood or prairies 
paring artificial flowers, &c.— It has not answered in| Wore it has not been found,—or that it grows indige- 
endeavor to clarify beer, but “y equal © milk = cream | nously in our fields, lately covered by woods. Torrey 
in the clarification: of table liquors, giving them the holds more positive language. Nuttall and Barton 
softness and qualities of age. tt may be used in place only assert the fact of its introduction ; and for him 
of creamed milk in the clarification of best-root, su- who knows it is a native of Europe, this is sufficient. 
gar, syrups, &c. in conjunction with animal charcoal, | 
without exciting any fear regarding the presence of sc- 
rum. M. Braconnot thinks also, that by the help 

















of a little ammonia, the greater part of the curd pre- | [For the New York Farmer.] 

viously separated as above from its serum may be ta-| CLXV.—Wuson’s Onn i 

ken up and converted into a dry substance, which, with | Ant. CLXV.—Wison’s OrnituoLocy.— he Rice 
Bird. (Continued from page 129.] 


the help of earthy salts, will be of great service in cla- | 
rification; for, having dissolved some of this prepara- | ist | 
tion in water, a small quantity of muriate of lime, sul-| lar habits, that is found in Cuba. 
phate of magnesia, or even sulphate of lime in pow- | confined in the olden time to that island, but since the 
der was added; the liquid remained clear whilst cold, | introduction and cultivation of rice in our southern 
but the slightest effect of heat made it coagulate uni-| states, the female has found the way to the continent 
formly throughout; the coagulum gradually contract- | where she is known by the name of the rice bird, al- 
1 | ways leaving the male behind and making these ex- 
Redes. g the: 

The circumstance has been cited as 


Some naturalist has described a bird of very singu- 
It was said to be 


ed, and a perfectly clear liquid issued from it. 
Milk has always been considered as a certain anti- ; cursions alone 
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a remarkable instance of a change of chara 
one which has taken place aimost in our own times. 

Now who would suppose that this wonderful bird is 
that enlivener of our fields and meadows in Western 


N. York called Bob Lincoln? yet it is no other than | 


Bob himself escaped from the limits. Dressed in 
parte-colored coat, with a voice of many modul: ti 
and a heart overflowing with gladness, he sings we th- | 
er perched on the fence, a stump, or a tree; but his 
vivacity seems greatest when he rises on the wing, 
and shoots himself along, seemingly indificrent to his 
course, and only intent on his song. 

The mystery which envelloped this bird, so long 
impenetrable to our older ornithologists, was at length 
dispelled by the perseverance and sagacily of Witson. 
Bob only wears his fine coat during the amorous sea- 
son; and then so much like the female, as completely 
to escape detection in that disguise. 

During his stay in this district, he behaves well, ap-| 
pears to feed exclusively on insects, and is consequently 
entitled to the regard and protection of the farmer ; 
but after he turns treveller, and visits other lands, we 
hear a bad report of his conduct. ‘As soon as the 
young are able to fly, says Wutson they collect to- | 
gether in great multitudes, and pour down on the oat- 
fields of New England like a torrent, depriving the 
proprietors of a good tithe of their harvest; butin re~ 
turn often supply his table with a very delicious dish. | 
About the middle of August they revisit Pennsylvania 
[near Philadelphia] on their route to winter quarters. 
For several days they seem to confine themselves to 
the fields and uplands ; but as soon as the seeds of 
reed [wild rice] are ripe, they resort to the shores of 
the Delaware and Sciuylkiil in multitudes ; 
places, during the remainder of their stay, aj 
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famous ortolans of Europe. ‘Their note at this sea- 
son is asingle chink, and is heard over head, with lit- 
tle intermission, from morning 10 night. ‘Lhese ar 
halcyon days for our gunners of al! descriptions, and 
many # lame and rusty gun barrel is put in requisition 
for the sport. The report of musquetry ne the 
reedy shores of the Schuylkil*® and Delaware is al- 
most incessant, resembling a ri fire. ‘The mar- 
ket of Philadelphia at this season, exhibit proofs oi 
the prodigious havoc made amony these birds, for al- 
most every stall is ornamented with strings of Reed- 
birds.”’ 

“In the states south of Maryland, the harvest of 
early wheat and barley in spring, and the numerous 
plantations of rice in fall, evercly [from these 
birds. | Early in October, or as soon as the nights | 


begin to set in cold, they disappear from Pennsylvania, 
At time | 


> and aj 


directing their course to the south. his 
they swarm among the rice fields 
island of Cuba in immense numbers in s¢ 
same delicious grain. 
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About the middle of Octeber 


they visit the island of Jamaica where tuey are call- | 
ed Butter-birds. They feed on the seed of the| 
guinea-grass.” | 
“The song of the male, while the female is sitting, 
is singular and very agreeable. Mouniing and hov- | 
ering on wing, at a small height above tle field, he | 
chants out ajingling medley of short vari notes, | 


deg 
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ulterct secming conlasion and rapidity, | 
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and continued for a considerable time, that it appear 
as if half a dozen birds of different kinds were all 
singing together. Some idea may be formed of this 
song by striking the high keys of a piano forte at 
random, singly and quickly, making as many sud- 
den contrasts of high and low notes as possible. 
Many of the tones are, in themselves, charming ; 
but they succeed each other so rapidly that the ear can 
hardly separate them. Nevertheless the general ef- 
fect is good ; and when ten or twelye are all singing on, 
the same tree, the concert is singularly pleasing.” 
Vol. 2. p. 170—176. { 








Arr. CLXVI.—WMiscellancous. 


Agricultural Prospects—-Mr. Freer: In the 
course of my late agricultural visits, during the last 


|two months of May and June, through the states of 
| New-Jersey, New-York and Connecticut, I have the 


pleasure of communicating the following brief state- 


}ment relative to that important main-spring, from 


whence every other science, art, and manufacture de- 
rives their support, namely—Agriculture and general 
Husbandry. 

In the first place, the crops of grass are abundant. 
The late rains, although injurious to the hay farmer— 
in some instances, yet, in general, the grain and corn 
crops have been materially benefiited, and the pros- 
pect is very promising. ‘The garden and orchard are 
likely to produce a yearly average supply of excellent 
fruit, roots, &c. The cattle and live stock of all kinds 
are in a fair and thriving condition. The prospects 
of the meat, butter, cheese, poultry and other produc- 
tions of the farms, are very abundant at present for 
the ensuing fall and winter consumption. 

Having met with much attention and respect from 
an enlightened and industrious class of the American 
Iiusbandmen, I will endeavor in a future communi- 
cation to state some particulars relative to the adapta- 
tion to the soil, of the different breeds and kinds of cat- 
tle, as far as my experience has hitherto enabled me. 
{ remain, Sir, yours, respectfully, Joun Fisuer. 
New-York, July 10, 1831. 


1 Stem Wheat. We had an opportunity a few 


days sjnce, of seeing a lot of wheat upon the farm of 
Dr. Wilson Waters, of Rhode river, from which, we 
presume, something upwards of a bushel will be reap- 

if we mistake not, will be a valuable aequi- 
sition: it is the third product of a few grains of seed 
brought home by our fellow citizen Lieut. Mayo, of 
the United States Navy, and obtained by him upon 
the Plains of Troy, in Asia Minor, which he spent 
some time in visiting a few years ago, when the ship 
on beard of which he then served, was in the Archi- 
pel. The grains of this wheat are somewhat larger 
than those of wheat common to this country, though 
perhaps not quite as large as the wheat from the moun- 
tains of Chili. The stalk is peculiar for being nearly 
solid, instead of hollow, and more tapering than other 
wheat; the first joints being larger, and forming a 


The head has a thick stiff 
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substantial base. 


more ie 
beard, not less than six inches in levgth. It averages 
al grains to each head, which we ascertained 


out forty 

weigh one-third more than the same number of 
crains of the blue stem wheat growing alongside of it, 
and which also averaged forty grains to the head. 
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Forty grains of the former weighed thirty-one grains, | which occur during summer, in our cities, will be 
the same number of the latter weighed but nineteen | found almost exclusively confined to those labourers 
grains. ‘This being the third year that this wheat has | whose habits are decidedly intemperate, or who make 
vegetated in our climate and upon our soil, although | use, at least, of a considerable amount daily, of ar- 
but in specimen, we may fairly assure that it has been | dent spirits; and who, at the time the water is drunk, 
tested and found to answer well. It is said to be va-| are exhausted by fatigue and the heat of the weather. 
juable more especially from the protéction which the |—Journal of Health. 
solidity of its stalk affords from the depredations of| Insects in Barley—Fiying Itch. This is the name 
the Fix, so destructive to other descriptions of wheat, | of a complaint which prevails extensively in Salem, 
It will also be much less liable to fall, we presume, | Gloucester, Newburyport, and other towns in Essex 
frdm the same reason.—Annapolis Rep. | county, and which is thus noticed by a correspondent 
Salt for Sheep.—Much has been said of late about} of the Salem Gazette :— 
the health and management of sheep, and as mine have} _ This prevalent and troublesonie complaint, I am in- 
been preserved free of all diseases and in excellent} clined to believe, is caused by insects bred in barley 
thrift, I will state to you my treatment in respect to a straw of last year’s growth, used in filling beds. This 
They are kept upon a blue grass| belief is founded on the following facts and observa- 
field, which serves them perfectly both summer and | tions. “This complaint has been prevalent for three 
winter, unless the ground may be covered with snow. | years past. For four years most of the barley straw 
I have a hickory pole about twelve inches in diame- | has Contained insects in the chrysalis state, which have 
ter at the large end—barked, and one side blazed and | greatly injured the crops, 
holes bored two inches in diameter, three inches deep | So far as my inquiries havé been extended, the af- 
and five inches apart from end to end, these are filled | flicted have slept on beds filled either wholly or in 
with salt twice a week, and in the winter, and early in | part with barley straw of last year’s growth, and those 
the spring, a little tar is placed in the bottom of each | Whose under beds have not béen so filled, have gene- 
hole, or hickory ashes are mixed with the salt. The | rally escaped the infection. 
pole is moved about upon the poorest places inthe} On a strict examination such straw beds will be 
field. All my stock is salted in the same way—and | found to contain vast numbers of minute insects near- 
my desire is to enable the stock to get a portion of ly white or transparent, scarcely discernable by the 
salt nearly every day in the week. My young sheep | naked eye, but which, through a microscope, appear 
13 months old yielded last May from 7 to 9 lbs. supe- | louselike, extremely active, and covered with pointed 
rior wool, I change the ram every two years—not bristles twice the length of their bodies. They ma 
permitting him to go to his own lambs—nor the young | be best scen on black cloth, on which they réadily col. 
ewes to take a ram until a year old: The ram is se-| lect, when placed among the straw. ‘ 
parated from the flock excepting at a particular season.| This complaint has been most speedily relieved by 
That season should commence in our latitude in Octo- | a solution of Corrosive Sublimate, or other ointments 
ber or in March, so as to prevent the lambs coming | or washes which readily destroy insects, 


fi 
during very = weather. Respecfully, yours, mers Silk Worms.—It is stated when the leaves of the 
R. E. P.—Amer, Farmer, | Mulberry tree have been nipped by frost, or when the 

Wheat Crops.--The wheat crops have been greatly | worms are hatched before the leaves put forth, they 
injured by the heavy rains throughout this part of the; may be fed upon the dried leaves of the Mulberry, 
country ; the accounts from the eastward are various, | gathered before the frost commences in Autumn. 
in some parts the crops are said to be much greater! ‘The leaves must be dried in the sun, by spreading 
than usual, in others, they have been much injured.—| them on large cloths; after which they must be re- 
Upon the whole, we think the quantity of wheat and| duced to powder. When it is necessary to feed the 
flour that will be brought to market this year will be| worms, moisten the powder with water very gently, 
somewhat larger than usual,—the extra quantity of| and a thin coat of it round the young worms, which 


few particulars. 





wheat sowed will probably more than supply the defi- This is likely 
to prove useful to those who are engaged in cultivating 
the Silk Worm in our state. 


ciency occasioned by the damage to the crops, —Cin- 
cinnati Tiller, July 15. 

Sudden Death from Cold Water.—While seldom 
a summer passes without the occurrence of a number 
of sudden deaths, in our principal cities, from drink- 
ing cold water, it is a remarkable fact, that the lives 
of very few of ovr sober and industrious farmers, in 
the interior of the country, are destroyed from the 
same cause; though it is well known that they par- 
take freely of cold well, or spring water; and that 
too, when, during harvest, their bodies are greatly 
heated by exercise and exposure to the sun. The rea- 
son why they feel so little inconvenience from a prac- 
tice, which, if followed by the generality of laborers 
in the city, would be promptly fatal, is readily ex- 
plained, by the greater amount of health and vigour 
they possess, in consequence of their temperate and 
regular lives, their habits of active exercise, and con- 
stant.exposure to a free and wholesome atmosphere. 
The cases of sitddemdeath trom the use of cold water, 








they immediately begin to feed upon. 


Wheat Crops in Genesce.—The prospects are not 
as favorable this $eason as usual, with regard to wheat, 
but are fat from discouraging. ‘The Hessian fly has 
done considerable damage, and from the continuation 
of warm damp wether, many pieces of wheatare in- 
jared by the rust.— Genesee Farmer, July 16th. 

New York Cattle, Market, Monday, July 25.— 
About 700 head of cattle at market the past week.— 
A considerable part of them from Ohio and Virginia. 
Sales very dull; average $53. With very few ex- 
ceptions the cattle were quite inferior; and to this 
cause principally the dullness of sale is to be attribu- 
ted. Atthis season of the year it is not desirable to 
make cattle extra fat, neither is it profitable to send 
those that are too lean. 

Of Sheep and Lambs 7 or 800. 
Hay, from 50 to 63 cts, 


Sales slow, 
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[For the New York Farmer.] 


Art. CLXVII.—Deception in Flowers.—Tra- 
velling Florists. 


“ The Flower markets of Paris,’ says the con- 
ductor of the Gardner’s Magazine, ‘* occupies an open 
area of about two acres, and the stands of the difier- 
ent Florists are almost always kept by the wives or 
daughters of the growers. We made several purcha- 
ses here,’ says lre “ and were amused at the clumsy 
attempts made to impose upon us by the fair dealers. 
We were fully prepared for this; and,! indeed should 
have been sarprised had these lively and agreeable 
women acted otherwise.” 

Now, like Mr. Loudon, I have not the least objec- 
fions to alively and agreeabie French womaf getting 
the advantage of me occasionally: but I confess my 
feelings are different when I am cheated by one of 
ty own sex, of whatever nation. 

In the month of February or March hast you pub- 


armen = + mov armas 9 
writer may be warned against trading with these tra- 
velling nurserymen in future. 

After all; I wish to return good for evil: and as 
your Journal will probubly reach the Sieur Fay in 
Havanna, would hint to him not to return via New- 
| York, for some who dealt with him when here might 
| prove ugly customers; after this advice, the least he 
can dog is tq send me a bos or two of “ Dos Amigos* 
Segars directed to your carey and 1 promise him that 
all oar futiire dealings shall be wnder the Rose, Re 
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[For the New-York F armer,] 
Ant. CLAVIM.—The opinion of Judge Petert on 
Cheat or Chess. 

The late Judge Perens, President of the Philadel- 
phia Society for promoting Agritulturé, oné of the 
most erlightened farmers of the age, gave bis opinion 
of cheat (chess) as fuflows ; 





lished an advertisement—and printed Catalogues 
were issued and distributed, purporting that the Srevr | 
Faret Comp’s, Jardiniers, Flouristes et Pepiniéristes | 
from Paris, and were exhibiting for sale in Fulton- 
Street, a choice collection of Ornamemtal Shrabs &c., | 
and would remain but for a short period, being as they 
stated, on their way to the [sland of Cuba. 

} confess that the erroneous y Aig of a great ma- 
ny Botanical names in a éafalogue issuing from a 
scizntific establishment in Paris, might have excited my 
sispi¢tons of imposture : but this is a fault from which 
even the New-York Farmer is not free. Then the 
numerous yarieties continually introduced by cultiva- 
tion and discovery, made me think it possible that 
the Sieur Fay & Co. might possess the Viburnum (Guil- 
der Rose or Snow Ball) producing red, yellow, rose, 
and variegated flowers. 

But when I got among the Roses, I was delighted | 
—Like my brother Florist in Bedford-Street, * I’m} 
dreadful fond of Roses,” and in my simplicity would | 
have purchased a number of the new varieties, had 
not been dissuaded by a judicious friend who was pre- | 
sent. Besides the Grande Cuisse de Nymphe, the 
colour of which is not stated, we had green, blue, brown 
aad flaren Rose—white with black, and white with 
yéllow stripes—red with black stripes—red with 
yellow edges—black and brown witli white borders, 
&e. &c. The Sieur Fay, if that be his name, when 
I expressed surprise at such curious yariéties, assured 
me thatevery one named was true and genuine, for 
all were grown by himself, But I was particularly 
attracted by a Violet Moss Rose, an engraving of 
which coloured from natyré was exhibited to me. 
You will say that I ought to have known the wood of 
a Moss Rose at sight, this is true, and my only excus¢ 
is, that several of my friends who profess more bo- 
tanical knowledge than I pretend to do, purchased a 
number of these Roses, not one of which has flowered 
according to its fabel. My hopes and fears are also 
at an end, 

As when a hen itr the straw sees with surprise her 
first chick burst its calyx and waddle forth a duckling 
—such was my disappointment a few days ago when 
my first Violet Moss, emerged fromits shell, a common 
Blush Rose. I blush when FI look at it, and give 
this notice through your Paper that simpletons like the 

Vox. 4, Nov 8+ 








“ I do not believe inthe tratisinutation of grain from 
one kind to another; more than I éredit the transmu< 
tation of tetals, crossings and hybridous miztures 
are fo be accounted for, but they proceed from inter- 
eonrse of perfect plants. Chéat often succeeds, or 
rather takes the place of, destroyed or abortive wheat: 
Why ? ¥ do not pretend to assign the cause.” 

[ The cause is readily assigned. The fields of the 
careless farmer's, are well seeded with this grass, 
waiting for an opportunity to spring up; and no spot 
suits it better than a rich or moist vacan¢y in @& 
wheat field:} 

“I have Known cheat sotn, produce cheat ; but 
never changed its kind on frequent repetitions. Plants 
degeéyierate by bad, and melioraté ,by good culturé ; 
but bo NoT CHANGE THEIR KIND. Wheat is origin 
ally a meat gramen ; yet it is wheat and hot ¢heat, 
I have never seen any scientific or botanical destrip. 
tion of cheat, so as to induce me to believe it a dege- 
nerated wheat, or any variety of the Triticum. Bo- 
tanists must detetmme this question.” [Memoirs of 
the Philadelphia Society, &c. vol. 4 p. $46.} 

Botanists,—the only persons whe have examined 
this subject with sufficient care to be qualified to give 
an opinion,—=have long since detertained that ples 
and chess are of different genera; and that the notion 
of a transmutation of the former to the latter, is a vul- 
gar error, fraaght with pernicious consequences to the 
armer. 


he 


—_—— 


Mr. Ediror I sénd you the following to occupy # 
small space in your useful paper. 


Ant. CLXIX— Femperance—Extract from an ad- 
dress delivered before the Landaptagea Tem ve 
ance Society, 17th May, 1831, by N. Tulleton 
Esq. 6f Troy. 

The vice of intemperance is making ah annual 
draft upon the phiysical resourses of this nation = 
is truly appalling. It has been said that before any 
movement in the temperate cause, thirty thousand 
drunkards annually paid the forfeit of their lives to 
this insasiate foe of the humaniace. And year after 
year the fell destroyer claims his annual hecatombs 
of eo victims. It i» seid from an aceurate caleus 
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lation;that'we have an army of three hundred thou- 
sand drunkards constantly hilletted out through these 
United States upon the’ productive ‘industry of the 
nation, ‘That the yearly destruction of thirty, thou- 
sand ‘drunkards requires a like annual drain of an 
equal number from the temperate part of the nation to 
filbup the broken ranks of drunkenness. Oh, the fear- 
ful waste of human life. What sacrifices, what drains 
upon the industry of this nation would be required? 
What groans, what Jamentations- would be uttered 
were this “nation engaged in a perpetual foreign war, 
that should call into the field 300,000 of our citizens, 
and require an annual sacrifice of 30,000 victims in 
the field of battle. Our whole country would be 
clothed in the habiliments’ of woe, and this Jand 
would beeome the charnel.house of the} world.’ Yet 
the fact is no less true that 30,000 of our citizens are 
annually sacrificed on the altar of this Dagon of drun- 
kenness. Yet still the public mind is —— awaken- 
ed to the monstrousness of this vice!  What..a,.sen- 
sition is created, what a rush of sympathy for, the 
sufferers bursts forth through this wide land at the 
destruction of a score of lives by the bursting ofa 
stéam-boiler. Yet every week more than,500. of our 
fellow citizens are destroyed, and sinking down to 
remediless woe by this one vice. Oh, the apathy of 
the public mind is heact-sickening to the patriot and 
philanthropist. The ruinous waste of property is not 
the least of the evils of.intemperance. It was estimated 
that the annual amount paid for ardent spirits, before 
thé temperance movement, had risen to the incredible 
sum ofthirty millions of dollars. Add .to.this amount, 
thie loss of time of three hundred thousand drunkards, 
the amount paid. in support, of) paupers, seli+made 
beggars by intemperance, the expense of bringing to 
jdsti¢e criminals, made so by this ene vice, and the 
sum total would swell to an amount. that .weuld stag- 
ger credulity itself. 
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Arx. CLXX.—Swiue, 


Little is’ nécessaty. to be'said on this subject, as 
ptobably no branch of hushandry is better understood 
inthis state) thanthe raising of pork: As the old thin 
long: legged’ breed ‘still prevails in various quarters, 
the soonet andtlier is “sabstituted ‘for it, the better ; 
besides, it isu gaunt! voracious aninial,” diffiewtt to fat- 
ten, and havingetoo large a proportidu of bdne: 

Inbreeding, the sow should be selected with great 
cave; broad and straight backed , with wide hips; 
a great many teats : shortlegs, and fine bone. Far- 
mers differ much io their plans of raising holding stock 
for pork 3. same permitting their shoats to run at large 
eighteen months, till they are penned up to fatten ; 
this is the most troublesome and least profituble way ; 
others give tiem a_ range in clover pastures, and ber 
gin te fatten, them earlier. I apprehend there is a 
much mere profitable way, and attended with less 
trouble fer those who have the right breed. Accord- 
ing'to'the quantity of pork wanted, should be the 
number of breeding sows kept over, and there should 
bene otherthogs on the farm but the breeding sows, 
These, when they pig the latter end of March, should 
be fed ‘in thé most attentive manner, with swill and 
shorts. ‘The pigs from a full grown sow, will general- 
ly be twelve in number ; these should be thinned down 


to eight, and as soon as they begin to feed freely out 
of the trough, should be weaned, and afterwards fed 
regularly with green tares, cloyers, boiled potatoes, 
ground peas, unmerchantable corn, or any other nou- 
rishing food ; turning them out every day into a small 
yard, where there is'a shallow pond for them to lie in. 
A remarkable breed of pigs which had’ been treated 
pretty:much inthis manner, were exhibited at the last 
Duanesburgh Fair ; when eight months old, one of 
them was slaughtered, and weighed exactly three 
hundred and eleven pounds ; they attracted universal 
attention, and I certainly never saw such animais be- 
fore. -This method is attended with little trouble, 
and leaves so smal] a quantity of stock on hand to 
winter over, appears to me to be more etonomical 
in every point of view, than any other whieh is prac- 
tised.— NV. ¥. Memoirs in Agri. 





Art. CLXXI.-—-The Pear.—Pyrus Comminis. 


‘The juicy pear 
Lies in a soft profitsion scattered round, 
A various sweetiess swells the gentle race, 
By nature's all-refining hand {repared, 
Ot tempered sun and water, earth and air, 
In ever-chauging composition, mixed. 


The accounts we have of this fruit is of yicat an- 
tiquity, as the pear tree was consecrated to Minerva 
previous to the olive. 

The earliest writers mention it as fruit growing 
abundantly in Syria and. Egypt, as weJl as in Gieece ; 
and it. appears to have been brought into Italy from 
these places about, the time thai Sylla_ made himself 
master of the latter country, although, thege_ js-.no 
doubt that the Romaus had_ several kinds of this fruit 
before thattime. Virgil speaks of pears that.he had 
from Cato; and Columella mentions a considerable 
variety of pears. Pliny writes of them as. being .ex- 
ceedingly numerous in Italy, and says thata fermented 
liquor was formed oftheir expressed juice, It is pro- 
bable that the Romans brought the cultivated pear 
into England, but at what, period we have no aceount ; 
we may surmise, however, thatthey did not neglect 
the propagation ef this fruit when they,were_ masters 
of Great Britain. The pear !s mentioned by all the 
eorly writers of that, country. 

‘Both pears and apples,’ says Pliny, * havethe 
propertics of wine, on which account. the physicians 
are careful how they give them. to, their patients; 
but. when sodden in wine and water, they. are es- 
teemed wholesome.’ Again he states—‘ All pears 
whatsoever are but a heavy meat, even to those in 
good health, and the sick are debarred from eatiag 
them; and yet, if they are well boiled or. baked, 
they are exceedingly pleasant and moderately whole- 
some ; when sodden or baked with honey they.agree 
with the stomach.’ 

Some pears were used as counterpoises against the 
venomous mushrooms; the ashes of the pear. tree 
wood are also used for the same, medicinal puxpose ; 
and perry is considered as. the best liquor that can, be 
drunk after a surfeit of mushrooms. 

In general pears are windy, and improper for weak 
stomachs ; those are best that are quite ripeand have 
a swevt juice, and then they are seldem. nexieus.une 
less eaten to excess, 
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The timber of the pear, tree is a yellowish colour, 
and_is used for making carpenters’ tools, measuring 
rules, picture frames and a variety of purposes. Ge- 
rard says—‘ The timber of the wild pear is very firm 
and solid and good to be cut inio moulds.’ The plates 
of his book were cut out of this wood, as were, says 
he, ‘ breast-plates of the English gentlewomen.’ 

The varieties of the pear, like the apple are so nu- 
merous that we are unable to.give an account of all of 
them. The following catalogue, however, contains 
the names of the most celebrated yaricties growing in 
the Kenrick Nurseries, and the time the fruit is eat- 
able :— 

Citren des Carmes, Early Green Chissel, or Early 
Chaumontelle, Early Catherine or Rousselet Hatif, 
Fine Early, Jargonelle, August; Bartlett_new—sup- 
posed synonymous with Williams’ Bon Chrétien, 
Late Green Catherine, Mogul Summer, or Chelms- 
ford, Preble’s Bergamotte, Windsor, September ; An- 
drews, Amory or Gibson, Harvard, formerly called 
L’Epergne, Brocar’s Bergamotte, Seckle, October ; 
St. Michael, October to November; Monsicur Jean, 
November; Prince’s St. Germain, November to Feb- 
ruary ; Large Yellow Winter, Spanish Bon Chrétien, 
November to January ; Pound, November to 
April ; .Bezy de Chaumontelle, or Winter Beurre, 
November te February ; Colmar, or Poire manna, 
December to. March; St. Germain or Inconnuec La- 
fare, November to April, Virgouleuse, or Poire de 
Glace, November to January ; Belle de Bruxelles, 
August ; Bergamiotte des Paysans, September ; Ber- 
amotte de la pentecote, winter ; Beurre,d’Aremburg, 
eevee to January ;, Beurre Capiaumont, Sep- 
tember to October ; Beurre. Knox Novemter ; Beurré 
Napoleon, October to November; Beurre Rance, 
or.Uardenpont, des printemps, winter ; Bon Chrétien 
Williams, September ; Delices d’Hardenpont, Janu- 
ary; Forelle, October; Gloria formerly Colmar d’Bi- 
ver, Lowell, winter; Marie Louise, November; 
Passe Colmar, Sylvanche Verte d’Hiver, winter ; 
Urbaniste, October. 

The pear tree is liable to be much injured if pruned 

. by those who do not understand the nature of it. The 
blossoms are commonly produced from buds at the 
extremity of the last year’s shoots, and as these are 
often cut off by the unskillful pruner, it prevents their 
producing fruit, and causes the boughs to send out 
new liranchés, which overfill the tree with wood, 
The! summer is the best time to look over the pear 
trees, andto remove all the es and foreright 
shovts which would too much shade the fruit. If this 
be carefully done they will require but little pruning 
in the Autumn, 

Pears that are .to be kept for the winter use should 
hang as jong on the trees as the state of the weather 
will allow’ ‘hey should. then be putina heap, in an 
opén dry situation, for about ten days, then wiped 
with a dry woolen cloth, and packed close from the 
air and moisture. But to keep this fruit in its great- 
est perfection, small earthen jars should be selected, 
about the size of the pear, which should be packed 
separately in clean oat chaff, and tied down with skin 
or brown paper cemented with pitch. These jars 
should then be packed in a chest or-dry closet, with 
the bottom upwards. 

Pears are found more generally productive when 
grafted on quince stocks than upon those.of their own 


Art, CLXXII.—Exztremes of Temperature. injuri- 
ous to the Growth of Plants.” 


The subject of this article is that which almost 
every culturist will provounce! tobe quaint, having 
been familiar to all—to savage and enlightened agés. 
However well known, we would beg leave to direct 
the attention of our corresposdents to ‘the means of 


-|prolonging the floral \ season of plants,’ delaying the 


maturity of fructification, increasing the growth of 
wood by protracting the plants from high summer 
temperatures; Much can be said an the subject, ané 
we should be happy to have communications on it. 
Inthe Ency. of Agricalture, we find the following. 

** Hence follows, that althougl: daring the winter, 
when vegetation scems totally ‘ata stand, the: tres 
being stripped of ats foliage, «and the herb /appa- 
rently withering in the frozen blast, stil the ener- 
gies of vital life are exerted 5; and still the vital prin- 
ciple is at work, carrying on in the interior<of the 
plant concealed from human view, and sheltered from 
the piercing frosts, operations necessary to: thie pre- 
servation of vegetable life, or protusion of fature parts ; 
though it requires the returning warmth of spring to 
give that degree of velocity to the juices which shal| 
render their motion cognizable to’ man, ‘as well as the 
expression to the whele plant which is the most evi- 
dent token of life > in the same manter’as the pro- 
cesses of respiration, digestion, and the circulation 
of the blvod are carried into the animal subject even 
while asleep; though the most obyious indications 
of animal life are the motions of the animal. when 
awake. Heat then acts as apowerful stimulus tothe 
operations of the vital principle, accelerating the mo- 
tion of the sap, and consequent development’ of parts ; 
as is evident from the sap's begitining to flow much 
more copiously as the warmth of spring advances, as 
well as from the possibility of anticipating tke natural 
period of their development by forcing them in ‘a hot 
house, © But it js known’ that excessive héat impedes 
the progress of vegetation as well as excessive cold ; 
both extremes being prejudicial. And hence ‘the 
sap flows more copiously in spring and autumn, 
than in either the summer or wintér ; as may readily 
be seen by watching the progress of the growth of the 
annual shoot, which, after having been rapidly pro- 
truded in the spring, temains for a while stationary 
during the great ‘heat of summer, but is again elon- 
gated during the more moderate teinperature of au- 
tumn.” 





Anr. CLXXITL—Extract from an Address, deliver- 
edbefore the Berkshire Agricultural Society, Otto- 
ber 7, 1830, by Tusavone Senawick, President of 
the Society, 


Whatever groat discoveries, or improvements, are 
to be expected in theart of Agriculture, must be look- 
ed for from men, who, have such a love. for.their.oc- 
cupation, as shall induce. them to note down, from 
year to year, those minute shades of circumstances, 
which are displayed in the operations of nature, » In- 
deed, had this been done generally with. exactness, 
by intelligent farmers, there can be no doubt, that 
their art would be greatly more advanced than it is. 
It is worthy of remark, that many of the most va- 





kind or upon the white thorn.— The Naturalist. 


juable discoveries have risen in the way. of which a!- 
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jusion has been made, and from a course of obser- 
vation in the power of any common man. The 
things wanted are the facts. These are presented to 
the notice of every farmer, gardener, and mechanic. 
The Philosopher analyzes them, and thus establishes 
those permanent principles, which become the com- 
mon property of all mankind forever. ‘(here can, 
therefore, be nothing more useful to a farmer than a 
Farmer’s Journal, nor any thing from which the com- 
munity would be likely to derive more advantage, 
than the circumstance of such records being kept, 
even by a few of those intelligent men, from whose 
observation useful things seldom escape. This prac- 
tice cannot be too strongly recommended. The tiller 
of the earth cannot appreciate his employment too 
highly. Other arts perish, his never perishes. He 
who discovers and makes known any principle of na- 
ture by which the fruits and vegetables of the earth 
are permanently increased and improved, does a good 
tohis race through all ages. ‘The farmer, therefore 
should pursue his business with pride and enthusiasm, 
with his miod devoted to his employment, never in- 
dulging in any discontent or disgust at his occupation, 
or believing that any employment is happier, or more 
worthy than his own. 

We are all aware that, for many years past, the 
intemperate habits of our people have been a subject 
of great interest to all thinking persons. So much so, 
that scarcely any public occasion like this was suffered 
to pass on which it was not brought in review. In- 
deed, it was in the mind ofevery body. The alarm 
became general. The patriotism, the moral sense, 
the religious feelings of the community was address- 
ed; The appeal was not in vain. We know the 
result. A Reformation, beginning here aad there si- 
lJently, among a few of the more enlightened and de- 
termined friends of humanity, was first recommended 
by their wise conduct. Practice is better than pre- 
cept. One thing followed another—and now we want 
no statistical tables of the consumption of ardent spi- 
rits, to show us, that temperance is greatly increased. 
We have better proof. It is a fact which every man 
in the community, without exception, absolutely 
knows, of his own knowledge. Besides, it is not the 
falling off merely in the use of ardent spirits, but some- 
thing better, and that which may be relied on, in op- 
position tothe fears of those who exact a re-action ; 
and this is, adeep conscious conviction, a thorough 
reformation, wrought in the very souls of multitudes 
of the most headstrong, sensual, and ignorant of men. 
This would be a foolish exaggeration, if it was intend- 
e1to say, that there is not still great room for im- 
provement. In regard to this revolution, there are 
several things to be remarked. It began mainly in 
New-England, and has been most successfully car- 
ried on here. Not by this, that, or the other influen- 
tial map, but by the united strength of the rational 
and prudent people. By that mass of orderly, disin- 
terested, thinking, consciencious persons, who never 
see their interests in continuance of vices or abuses. 
There is another circumstance which is peculiar. A 
Reformation so thorough and so sudden, in the vicious 
indulgences of a people never did take place. There 
is no history of such a thing. There have been as 
great and sudden changes, in institutions, in profes- 
sions, in forms, in tenets. But,moral changes, where 
the passions of men were to be regulated, or subdued | 
and such a passion too! have been the work of ages. 








It shows what an advance reason and religion have 
made, and it shows more, that men have new ideas of 
their capacity for moral improvement. It shows the 
power of public opinion in establishing a Jaw, for 
those portions of society which always most require 
restraints ; the extremes ; the very high and the very 
low—the very rich and the very poor. Does it mot 
prove, then, that the orderly, temperate, reasonable 
people are triumphant; and that we are encouraged 
to go on and extend our enquiries still farther mto the 
principles ofour prosperity % 

These remarks upon temperance ase made to 
show, how far an enlightened community have car- 
ried rational reforms in their manners and morals, 
and that other reforms are equally in their power, 
which are now to be spoken of. 

These preliminary observations, then, bring me 
to the immediate subject, which I intend to lay be- 
fore you. 

It is an interesting fact in the history of mankind, 
that in many countries a great inajority of human be- 
ings are miserable, through poverty ; in all countries, 
great numbers are so. Not poor by comparison 
merely, but absolutely poor ; that is, destitute not 
only of wholesome food and drink, of sufficient cloth- 
ing, lodging, and fael, but also of those various ac- 
commodations which nature demands. This is true 
in all the stages of savage and civilized life. Barba- 
rows nations generally, are represented by travellers, 
as living in the most squalid misery ; some, like the 
inhabitants of Terra Del Fuego, shivering with cold 
covered with filth and vermin. Others like the inha- 
bitants of New Zealand, climbing the :tallest trees in 
pursuit of the smaller animals for food, as the flying 
Squirrel and the Opossum. The English Colonists 
on the Banks of Hawksbury River, surprised a native 
with his child, in the act of eating worms, which were 
deposited in water-soaked wood. 


[To he continued.} 





Art. CLXXIV.—Proceedings of the New York 
Horticultural Society. (Continued from page 
177} 

August 2—Mr Floy presented several varieties of 
Dahlias, among which were a very beautiful doable 
dark damask, scarlet turban, beauty supreme, Prince 
Leopold ; Clematis flammula, Eucomis punctata, Big- 
nonia grandiflora. 

Dr. Ireland, a specimen in pot of Thunbergia 
alata, Hemerocallis japonica, Schizanthus pinnatus, 
Hibiscus palustris, Centauria americana, Epilobium 
angustifolium, and a variety of China asters. 

Mr, Mc Kenzie, gardener to Charles Oakley Esc, 
a white and pink Hibiscus, Datura suaveolens (Brug- 
mansia suaveolens ?) from South America, and a very 
fine large free stone peach. 

Mr. Knox, several varieties of white variegated 
Balsams, and perennial Sunflowers. 

Mr. Henry Mackin, gardener to B.D. Perkins Esq. 
of Flushing, a very large Musk melon, weighing with- 
out the seeds, 6 lbs. 90z., raised under frames; the 
seed was from La Grange, through England; two 
Prize Fighter Cucumbers, 18 inches in length, one 
very large Bergen Cabbage, 19}lbs., and 4 large 
beets, two of which weighed 6@ lbs. 
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Remanus.—Among the fruit exhibited arethe melon| ground until the last of May or first of June. The 


and cucumber, belonging to the Natural Order Cu- 
curbitacee, which has 18 genera and 123 species 
— propagated from seeds. “Here is the station” 
says Loudon, “of the gourd, the melon, and the 
cucumber, succulent climbing vegetables, the fruit of 
which administers to us many of our com/orts and 
necessities- The importance of the gourd in hot 
countries is of the highest degree, where, from the 
nature of the climate, few of thuse culinary vegetables 
that are so abundant in the north can be made to 
succeed. Among these tribes of climbing annuals, 
the papaw tree is a remarkable deviation from the 
ordinary character of the vegetation. Its fruit, how- 
ever, and flowers are in all respects those of Cucur- 
bitacee. The fruit is mostly sweet, watery, refresh- 
ing, and pleasant to the palate; the coloquintida 
gourd, the spirited cucumber, and the Trichosanthes 
amaAra, are all possessed of violent bitter, drastic, pur- 
gative qualities, which are indeed to le found, ina 
slight degree, even in the mildest of the eatable 
gourds. M. Decandolle observes, that as the violent 
action of the Colocinth resin is much softened by the 
mixture of it with gum, it is probable that the difference 
in the fruits of the order depends upon the different 
proportions between these two substances. The 
seeds of the gourds, like those of the passion flower, 
possess none of the properties of the pulp; they are 
sweet and nutty, and readily form an cmulsion. 
The roots of the bryony are purgative, but also con- 
tain a wholsome fecula. It is said that the roots of 
a species of biyony are eaten in Abyssinia, after 
being merely boiled. There are some Cucurbitacee, 
the’ roots of which are intensely bitter; those of one 
ef this description are used in Peru, to remove the 
pains attendant upon inveterate venereal disorders.” 


Arr. CLXXV.—Bense Plant.—Sesamum Orien- 
tale. By J. Bust, Esa. 


To gratify the enquiries which I observed in one of 
your recent columns, Mr. Editor, I send you the 
following . 

The Bene is the Sesamum of Botany. There are 
two varieties, both native of the East Indies and of 
Africa. Sesamum Orientale has a white flower, 
which unfolds with us in August; leaves ovate lanceo- 
late ; lower three lobed, upper undivided, stem erect. 
S. Indicum has a pale purple flower, leaves ovate ob- 
long entire.—Louden is evidently wrong [probably 
from a transposition of twolines by the printer,] in 
assigning to the Orientale entire ovate oblong leaves. 
The species I have cultivated sume years has a white 
blossom, and the lower ieaves three lubed. 

The Bene was introduced into the West Indias by 
the Jews, who make the seeds into cakes ; and in 
Carolina by the Negroes from Africa. It is culti- 
vated in the Levant and in Africa asa pulse. The 
seeds afford a very fine oil for table use ; and in Japan, 
China, &c. this oil is used instead of butter in frying 
fish, and in dressing other dishes, Ia the Southern 
States, the seeds are extensively used by the blaeks, 
boiled with their hominy, and are sometimes made 
into pudding, like millet or rice. The variety known 
here is the Orientale. It grows from 14 to 2 feet 
high. The seeds should got be sown jn the opes 





best method is to start the plants under glass, and 
transplant afterwards into the open ground. 
Medicinally, the Benne is used as a resolvent and 
an emollient. I have known it highly beneficial in 
diarrhoeas, in adults as well as children, and in allay- 
ing local inflamation. One of the clergymen of our 
city, having witnessed its utility, procured, I under- 
stand, an ounce of seed, which he divided among his 
friends for cultivation. It is therefore growing in 
several gardeng of this city. I have a few plants, 
which are freely tendered to those who may be desi- 
rous of obtaining them for medicinal uses.— Albany 


Argus, 
Sena 


Arr. CLXXVI1.— Shaker Barn. 


Mr. Stara,—I hand you for the amusement and 
information of the practical farmer, a description 
which I have verbally received from a friend of 
mine, living in that vicinity, of a large barn built the 
last season, in the town of Hancock, Berkshire 
county, Mass, by the family of Shakers located in 
that town. It is possible, that in some points, the 
dimensions may be inaccurate; but you may rely 
that they are materially correct. Both the size and 
form are unfit for common purposes—very few far- 
mers would wish to collect so much forage and ma- 
nure, or have so much stock in one place ; but all 
who have any experience in the business, will agree 
that there is much ingenuity and convenience in the 
design, for a large establishment. 

The barn is built on ground inclining southwardly, 
in a perfect circle, and is ninety feet in diameter, 
across it from side to side. The walls are stone, 
22 feet in height, of suitable thickness, and laid in 
lime or well pointed on each side. Round the barn, 
on the inner side, are stables forming a circle ; the 
manger within and suitable places over it to throw or 
feed down the hay; the stable and manger occupy 
about twelve feet, and are eight feet high ; the stables 
open to and from several different barn yards, in order 
to make as many and such divisions of their stock as 
they have thought proper. The covering of the 
stables form the barn floor, which also extend round 
the barn. There is one large door way for entrance 
with teams and loads; this is from the nothern side, 
from an offsett or causeway, 8 feet above the base, 
and of course fourteen feet below the eaves. The 
cart or waggon that enters with a load,— makes 
the whole circuit of the floor after unloading comes 
out at ihe same door; thus cight or ten teams with 
their loads can occupy the floor at one time, in un- 
loading, and not hinder each other. Within this 
circle of stables and barn floor is an area or bay, as it 
is usually called which is filled with hay, &c, which 
must be over sixty feet diameter. This is pitched in 
and on from any side or place most convenient, or 
where wanted. 

The roof comes to a point at the centre, and sheds 
off the rain a}} round, something similar to a umbrella. 
It is supported from the inner circle of the barn floor. 
The roof boards are laid up and down, whieh by a 
transverse sawing of the log were all brought toa 
point, and then shingled round in the aseal mode.— 
Middleton Sentinel, 
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Arr. CLXXVIII.— Jnfluence af Climate on the 
‘ruitfulness of Planis. [Continued from page 

181. ] 

The delicious and pulpy fruits are, in a still more 
striking way, illustrative of our principle. The peach, 
nectarine, plumb, apple, cherry, currant, gooseberry, 
apricot, and many other such families, are not in per- 
fection in the south. 
Maryland, Jetsey, and in the north of Europe, that we 
enjoy them,—although, originally, they came from 
places near the tropics. The peach of the Carolinas 
is full of larvae, gum, and knots, and too stringy, and 
ferced to be juicy and flavoured. The apple of the 
south is too acerb’to be either eaten or preserved. 
The plumbs, apricots, cherries, currants, gooseberries; 
&c. will not even mature untihwe go far north. All 
the trees which bear these delicious fruits will grow 
luxuriantly inthe south, make much foliage and wood, 
with but little pulp, and that unsavory. 
in the one-seeded fruit, seems to be the first object of 
nature in southern climes; that becomes strong, oily, 
and enlarged ; and one of the peach family bas so en- 
tirely neglected the pulp, that it has only a husky mat- 
ter around the kernel, asthe almond. The changea- 
bleness of the weather in the south, in the spring sea- 
son, throws plants off their guard; the frost attendant 
on those changes, destroy the young fruit; and it is 
only one year in three that the crop hits at all, The 
desiccated or dried state of these fruits enables us to 
enjoy them through the year; but in the south their 
acidity carries them into fermentation or decomposi- 
tion before they can be diyested of their aqueous parts. 
The climate of the south is equally against converting 
them into cider, or any other fermented liquor, because 
the heat forces their compressed juice so rapidly into 
an active fermentation, that.it cannot easily be check- 
ed until it passes into vinegar, For the same reason 
distillation goes on badly in hot climates, and cannot 
be checked long enough at the proper point to give 
much alcohol ; and whether we aim to enjoy the deli- 
cious freshness of these fruits themselves, sip the nec- 
tatine of their juices, refresh ourselves with their fer- 
mentéd beverage, stimulate our hearts with their 
brandies and cordials, or feast through the winter upon 
the dried or preserved stores of their fruits, we are 
continually baulked by the severity of a southern 
climate, and for such enjoyment must look to the 
north. 

The melons are always affected by too great a de- 
gree of heat, even thouglr their yines flourish so much 
in southern latitudes, The forcing sun hurries them 
on to maturity before they have uttained much size, 
or acquired that rich saccharine and aromatic flavour 
for which they are so much esteemed. ‘The cante- 
lope melon will rot, or have its sides baked by a hot 
sun, before it is fully formed ; and the water-melon is 


Vines have been 
It is in 


ness atid richness in the south; 
known to run 100 feet, and bear no melon. 


Philadelphia, and its neighbourhood, and in similar | 


latitudes, that the markets are loaded with delicious 
melons of all sorts, whose flavour so much refresh and 
delight us. It is there near their northern Jimit, that 
we cultivate them with such uniform success. 

The orange, strictly a tropical plant, is more juicy, 
large and delicious, at St, Augustine, (Florida,) thau 
at Havana; and fruiterers, in order to recommend an 
orange, will say that it is from some place out of the 


The kernel | 


‘| before the Spanish and Italian; and in no southern 


It is in Pennsylvania, Virginia, | 








tropics. In the West Indies, the pulp of the orange 


is spongy, badly filled with juice, and has too much of 


a forced flavour to be pleasant. The hot-house forcers 
of Europe, or at Rome, ancienily at first produced 


bad fruit ; too dry, too small, and without flavour ; be- 


cause they overacted. They have lately found out 
that fact, and now the productions of hot houses of 
London, Paris, &c. astonish and delight us with the 
quantity and excellence of the fruit. They have found 
out that gradual and uniform heat is the desideratum ; 
countervailing the cold, rather than imparting much 
heat. Fruit thus produced, is pronounced better than 
any grown in the mataral way, however perfect the 
climate. 

The juices of the grape’ are best matured for wine 
near the northern limit of their growth. On the 
Rhine, in Hungary, the sides of the Alps, and in other 
elevated or northern situations, the wine is strongest, 
richest, and most esteemed. The French wines rank 


country of Europe or Afri¢a, except Madeira, where 
elevation makes the diflerence, isthe wine in much 
repute. The grapes.ef France are more delicious for 
the table than those of Spain or Madeira. In the 
southern part of the United States, the excess of heat 
and moisture blights the grape to such an extent, that 
all attempts have failed in its cultivation. The grape 
vine, however, whether wild or cultivated, grows 
there very luxuriantly. The vinous fermentation can 
also be best conducted in a climate comparatively 
cool; and all the pressing, fermenting, and distilla~ 
tion of the juice of this delieate fruit, can be safer and 
more profitably managed in a mild region. 

The olive, and other oleaginous plants, yield more 
frait, of a richer flavour, and can be better pressed, 
and the oil preserved, in a mild climate. In France 
the tree is healthier, and the fruit and oil better thar 
in Spain or Italy ; and the Barbary States are known 
to import their oil from France and Italy. 

Many other plants might be named, whose habits 
would equally support our position. It is presumed, 
however, that enough have been cited to call the 
attention of philosophy to this curious subject, and. 
enable us to give proper attention to it, in all the 
practical operations of agricultural pursuit. Much 
time and expense might be saved, <nd profits realized, 
if this were more generally understood. 

We have already observed, that the heat of the sun 
in southern climes forces plants to a false’ maturity, 
runs them on too rapidly to fructification, and renders 
dry and woody the culms, stalks, and leaves of the 
plants, where these parts are used. Hence the chaffit 
ness of the leaf, the dryness of the culm, the lightness 
of the grain, and the unsavory spongy quality of the 
pulp of the plants in those latitudes, Hence the 
difficulty of fermenting their juices, distilling their 
essences, and preserving for use the fruit, juice, or 
blades of such plants. ‘The prevalence of insects is 
another bar to the productiveness of southern plants : 
swarms of them invade and strip the leaves, bore the 
fruit, and Jead to blight and decomposition ; and just 
in proportion as the Jabours of man have rendered 
plants succulent, and their fruits and seeds sweet and 
pleasant, do those insects multiply on them, devour 
their crops, and defeat the objects of husbandry. 

The labour of man too is more conservative in 
nothern climates, because his arm is better nerved for 
exercise, his health and spirits more buovant; and 
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uastead of saying, ‘go and work,” he says, “eome| The growth has been uncommonly luxuriant, and 
and work ;” treads witha cheerful heart upon his own } abating contingences, promised the fairest and most 
soil, and assists in. the cultivation, collection, and | abundant the country ever produced, _ Some fields in 
preservation of his own productions. It is in tem- | consequence of the great rains have fallen down, and 
perate climates that man can be most familiar with | are already much injured by sprouting and w ill be en- 
nature; it is there he has the best opportunities of|tirely ruined unless the season becomes immediately 


“f ; . " 
observing the guarantees which nature has for the|more propitious for harvesting.—Genesee £armer, 





” 


preservation of her animals and plants avainst the | July 23d. 

devastation of the elements; be sees an occasional; Si/k, Domestic Industry.—A gentleman residing in 
apparent neglect of individuals, but a constant paren- | this neighborhood made his appearance in town, a 
tal care of races. In every thing he sees the wisdom |few days ago, attired in a complete suit of silk, th 
and benevolence of God, product of his own filatory; the whole process of 
jculture, spining, weaving, and making, having, been 
performed on his owa farm, and by bis own family.— 
R4i4 Me . «. | The fabric in appearance, nearly resembles Angola, 
Art. CLXXIX.—Miscellaneous, Original and Se!) js yuch softer, and evidently a superior descrip- 





lected. tionof goods. It surpasses any domestic fabric of the 
Slobbers in Horses.—Change of pastures is said to kind we have ever seen, ' Tho suit is gray mixed, and 
‘be a cure to this inconvenient ailment. {consists of coat, vest, pantaloons, and stockings. 


Sowing Turnips.—The 25th of July, when it, is| We have no doubt from what we have already wit- 
taid you must sow turnips, whet or dry, is past.. We! nessed, that ihe culture of silk in North Carolina will 
trust, for the sake of the state of Agricultuse in, our)!" the course of a few years, become a branch of in- 
country, that there are but few farmers who strictly  @USUY claiming the atteation of many of our industri- 
and literally regard the above adage. Let the ous and enterprizing farmers, In a measure it will 
ground be properly selected, manured, and in a moist | rival the growth of cotton, and become an article of 
stite, and the seed evenly covered at a very moderate | "°! only domestic utility, but of revenue to the coun- 
depth, then your, prospects for a crop will be good, if|'Y- Phose who have attempted its culture with pro- 
the sowing has been delayed to the 15th or 20th of | Pet attention, have always found their efforts crowned 
August. with success; and they will yet deserve the gratitude 
Early Sowing.—Mr. F ieet, having noticed fora “a the peepee ot ory 3 ne thebry to’ agpcessful 

| Falah i fo ager ee? practice.— Washington (N. C.) Times. 

number of years past that late sowing or planting sel- | a = : 

dam answer as well as early, my belie{ has been ree. Alum, means of Purifying Water—Pounded Alum 
cently more strengthened by the ‘following facts. On)! 18 Said to possess the pewer of purifying water. [t is 
the 15th day of July, 1830, I sowed om a piece of estimated that a single tea spoontul of pulverized alum, 
ground of about one acre and a half, one and a half will purify four gallons of water. — Pine water is to be 
bushels of Buckwheat, and the same quantity ¢f Rye stirred and hept in motion while the alum is sprinkled 
mixed and sowed together: I also, at the same time, !"'0 ©. Phe impure particles precipuate themselves 
sowed clover seed in the chaff on the same piece, and | '° te bottcm, leaving the water as pure as that of a 
harrowed the whole in; the Clover toek and grows 
well, the Buckwheat was harrowed at the usual time, Trees in Illinois.—In no part of the U. States is 
but owing to the severe drought it produced but an the growth ef timber move rapid than in the Siate of 
indiflerent crop. The Rye grew large and branched | Illivois. 

out full: some of the stalks were more than eight Whole forests have grown up in the vicinity of the 
feet long, a number of the stools produced. sixty,| oldest settlements. Hundreds of acres now. furnish 
eighty, ninety, and one, one hundred apd ten stalks timber suitable for rails and buildings, wh'ch less than 
with one hundred good ears or heads, The stool]! forty years ago were clean, smooth prairie” fit for 
was takén upon the second instant, and slielled onthe; the scythe. Every farmer living on the prairie, 
ninth, and counted-by two respectable witnesses, and should endeavor to grow as much timber of the best 
the number of grains was seven thousand two hundred | quality as will supply hin with firewood and fencing. 
and eighty five, and measured about half a pint from | The black walnuts and oaks are easily raised from the 
a single-grain --Kingston, Ulster County, N. Y.\ nuts and acorns, as well as the different varieties of 
July, 20th 1831. S. Cousn. the hickory. There is no doubt that a “ forty acre 

The Season.—Since the 26th of June, orin 24/!0t” enclosed and planted in timber would yield a 
| handsome profit in less than twenty-years, if properly 
taken care of.—Jilinois Floughboy. 


spring. 


days, (now July 20) rain has fallen to the depth o 
six inches, as may be seen by the Meteorological Ta- 
bles up to this date. On the 27th there fell 1 3-10 The Season in Iltinois.—There has been con- 
inches. July 5th, 1 3-10 do., and to day 20th, 1 5-10 | siderable fall of rain during the last two weeks, with 
inches rain. Out of 24 days 10-have been rainy, aud some very warm weather, which has brought forward 
but 14 fair. The Genesee is uncommonly swollen, the late planted corn very rapidly, and should the 
and the falls, instead of waning till they become ford-| scason still continue favorable a good crop may yet 
able above the sheet by every foot pad, have tlris sea-| be realized. J 
son, thus far, preserved all their grandeur. | The wheat harvest in this and the southern parts 
Forebodings with regard to the wheat crop have! of our stete, is nearly over, and so far as we can 
scarcely diminished up to this hour though many are} learn, the crops have been good as to quintity and 
harvesting ; some talk of ravages by the hessian fly,; quality of the grain. In the nothern parts of the 
others of rust, and at present all are anxiously waiting, state, we learn that the crop was never better.— JUi- 
for a clear sky to secure the crop and know the worst. ! nois Ploughboy, July 13. 
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{For the New-York Farmer,] 


JULY. 
How sweet to breathe the evening air, 
To stroll o’er nature’s face, 
To wander unoppress’d by care, 
Among the flowery race. 


See the proud lilies side by side, 
Created but to please, 

E’en Solomon in all his pride, 
Was not like “‘ ove of these.” 


Then cast thy eye upon the ground, 
And breathe the rich perfume 
Reseda® scatters far around, 
From her delicious bloom. 


Then let the Balsams claim their due, 
In splendid beauty drest, 

While Dahlias seek a tribute too, 
Superior to the rest. 


Here Coreopsis’ gilded flowers 
Vie with the Lychnis’ red ; 

And Oh! the fragrance from those bowers 
Clematis over spreads. 


Yet midst the whole the one to choose, 
From Flora’s diadem ; 

Should be the simple blushing rose 
Which no one can condemn. 


4 Mignonette. A. 3: D 


Remarks. The manuscript of the above is that 
of a lady. We hope the writer will continue her 
favors, and be imitated by others of the fair who wan- 
der among the flowery race.— Ed. 


Bread of Indian Corn.—The best mode of making 
this kind of Indian bread, is first to form the Indian 
meal into mush in the usual manner ; this, when cold, 
is to be kneaded with the wheat flour, adding a small 
quantity of water, and the requisite portion of yeast 
and salt, and then allowed to rise, and baked as other 
bread. 


Rye Bread.—Rye differs in its composition from 
wheat flour, in being more abundant in extractive mat- 
ter, in containing less starch, and being nearly desti- 
tute of gluten. When employed alone, it requires the 
addition of a considerable portion of salt, not so much 
to improve its flavour as to give to it the necessary vis- 
cosity, without which it would be unfit to be subjected 
to the process of making bread. Some other precau- 
tions are alsw used in baking it, as that of applying heat 
suddenly at first, and then allowing the process to go 
on more moderately. 


Odoriferous Substances Offensive to Insects.—It 
is said that the common mint strewed among grain as 
it is mowed away in the barn, will preserve it from 
being injured by vermin. Camphor, when kept 
among bed clothes, will keep away bed bugs and fleas. 
From these circumstances, together with the fact that 
we do not recollect of having seen plants strongly 
odoriferous injured by insects, we are led to conctitde 
that farmers might be benefited by turning their atten- 
tion to the subject. We should be pleased to have 


facts communicated for the New York Farmer. 





Cider.—There is no better cider produced in any 
part 6fthe world than in Baltimore. A hogshead of 
Baltimore cider was sent to the Hon. President of the 
Harvard University, by a friend in Baliimore a year 
or two ago, and was pronounced very superior by all 
who drank of it. It is far above what is called New- 
ark cider.—Ed. Amer. Farmer. 


Feeding Cattle.—In young growing animals the 
powers of digestion are so great, that they require food 
which is less rich, than such as are of niature age.— 
They also require more exercise. If rich food is sup- 
plied in liberal quantities, and exercise withheld, dis- 
eases are generated, the first of which may be exces- 
sive fatness : growth is impeded by very rich food, 
for experience shows, that the coarsest fed animals 
have the largest bones. Common sense will suggest 
the propriety of preferring a medium course between 
very rich and very poor nutriment.— Loudon. 


Harvest in Pennsylvania.—Not withstanding the 

fears entertained by our farmers for the preservation 
of the crops, in consequence of continuou- and almost 
unprecedented rains,—we are happy to state, upot 
authority derived from almost every section of the 
country, that litle grain has been injured ; and that 
although the harvest has not been quite as prolific as 
was anticipated in the early part of the season, thers 
is no serious cause of complaint.—Reading, Penn 
July 16. 
New Beans—Among the new vegetables now wi- 
de: cultivation in the garden of the edifor of the 
American Farmer, there are two varieties of beans 
well worthy of being introduced into every kitchen 
arden.—One variety which we at present call the 
Yellott Asparagus Bean, has a large fleshy pod from 
6 to 9 inches in length, very tender and rich. It is 
a pole bean, excellent bearer, and nearly as early as 
the common bush bean. The other is the London 
Horticultural Bean resembling very closely in favuor 
the pole cranberry bean, but a muci better beaver im 
this climate, and as eatly as the yellott bean. These 
two varieties are decidedly superior to any we have 
heretofore cultivated, both for productiveness and qua+ 
lity. ‘They are both much the best when the pods 
and beans are full grown, especially the Yellott, 
wnich we prefer when the pods begin to assume a 
yellow tinge. 

There is an objection generaily urged against pole 
beans, on account of the trouble of providing poles ; 
but it should be considered that a dozen hills of pole 
beans will produce more than four dozen hills of 
dwarf or bush beans, and that one set of poles will 
last several years if taken care of.—Amer. Farmer. 


New York Cattle, Market, Monday, August 1.~ 
About 600 head of cattle at our Market this week ,— 
which sold upon an average of $6 per hundred. 

From thé Counties ef Orange and Putman, there 
were about 100 of the above—very superior Oxen,. 
which averaged full 64. 

Sheep and Lambs,—not any at Market. 

Cows and Calves.—of very dull sale, and but few 
at Market. 

Hay,—upon an average of the former week, viz., 
New Hay, 50 to 63; Old do. 63 to 75 cents per hun- 
dred. [ Repoited for the New-York Farmer by D- 
Drew. | 
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1831.] 
— Employment vf Farmers’ Daugh- 
By the Eprror. 


Art. CLXXX 
ters. 


At page 181 we published an article on the mort- 
gaged Farms of New England, in which the writer 
stated the startling fact, that, even in some of the most 
flourishing towns, one half of the farms was mortgaged, 
fie attributes the cause to the unproductive Jabor of 
the daughters of farmers, which is owing in a very 
considerable degree, to the laying aside the distaff 
and spinning wheel. He also states that the political 
equality existing in our country, fosters a pride among 
the daughters of our yeomanry that will not permit 
them to go out to service, and thus remedy the evil. 
This isa reflection upon the institutions of our coun- 
try, and upon tne views incilcated in the education of 
the great and respectable portion of the daughters of 
the land. 

The writer is undoubtedly correct, in attributing 
one considerable cause of the embarassment of far- 
mers to the unproductive labour of the female portion 
of their families; but he is very unhappy and errs 
egregiously, in pointing out the remedy. In the first 
place, if uiere was a disposition to go out to service, 
the avenue to such an employment is very narrow, 
especially when there exist a constant ingress into 
our country of so many foreign females whose eduta- 
tion and capacity qualify them to obtain a livelihood 
in no other ways The writer could, with propriety, 
and in accordance with the manner of bringing up 
our daughiers, have recommended to farmers who are 
embarassed, to dismiss their hired female domestics, 
and invite their daughters to perform the duties and 
save the expenses. A young lady must be deficient 
in sensibility, destitute of filial feeling, and have very 
erroneous views of the duties of life, who should 
hesitate to perform any labour to which her strength 
was equal, that would lessen the pecuniary difficulties 
pf her parent. Independent of saving the wages 
of hired servants, there is a much greater one, in 
having the daughters to regulate 2nd perform the 
domestic duties, the certainty of having them done, 
and done in the most economical manner. There is 
a great relief to a man financially embarassed, to 
know and feel that the various departments of his 
business is entrusted to those whose interest is that of 
his own. He is thus left iree ta lay plans and to 
prosecute them with much greater prospect of suc- 
cess. As long as a daughter is under the rdof of an 
affectionate pareat, her employment is not menial 
however laborious, and her respectability and virtue 
uninjured and irreproachable. A young lady in the 
country, who, by early rising and activity, can“ have 
four or five hotrs of the afternovn and evening for the 
improvement of her mind and the entertainment of 
her friends, is in a far moie desirable and happy 
situation, than many young ladies in our cities who 
have all their wants provided for, and whose sole 
business is ta dress and seek sources of entertainment. 
Instead of repining at that necessity for early rising 
and hard labor, she should rather consider it as pro= 
vision made by a kind Providence for the security of 
her health, and the consequent cheerfulness of her dis+ 
position, and the buoyancy and elasticity of her mind. 

It is natural for every person to wish to ameliorate 
his condition ; and it is on this principle of our nature 
that we must lay down the rule appropriate to our 





- —_——- ——— 


present subject. No kind and indulgent parent ex- 
pects his daughter to leave his roof, except she can 
sustain her respectability and improve her condition. 
This is in accordance to our system of education, and 
to the spirit of our political institutions. The educa- 
tion, therefore, of the daughters of farmers should be 
such, that when they can no longet find a comfortable 
asylum in their father’s house, their acquirements 
should enable them to command employments that 
sbould rather add to, than diminish, their respecta- 
bility. The fondness of a parent would desire this, 
We would not however, imply that a young lady should 
continue to be a tax to her parents, and suffer the incon- 
venience and distress arising from destitution of pecu- 
niary resources, because she c:in obtain no employ- 
ment exactly in accordance to her wishes. * The 
necessities imposed by Providence should be resign- 
edly submitted to, and some honest employment, 
however humble, should be considered a paramount 
duty. Men often rise from the lowest to the highest 
stations—and females, making the same exertions and 
exhibiting equally striking and charatteristic virtues, 
will find that Providence has inade many avenues to 
happiness, however rough some of them may be on 
first enteving them. 

The difficnities which farmers experience from the 
unproductive employment’ of their daughters, are 
chargeable to themselves. The general introduction 
of cotton goods, and the improvements in machinery 
for manufacture of woolen cloths, have rendered the 
spinning wheel a comparatively useless article. The 
foresight and enterprise of farmers should have led 
them to seek out some new sources of domestic ine 
dustry. Silk culture offers a more general and profit. 
able employment for females than the spinning of flax 
ever did. Let every farmer who has a rising family 
make immediate provision for the culture of the mifl. 
berry—Let him exert himself in seeking out other 
temporary sources of industry, rather than send his 
children to cities to learn the trades of dress making, 
where their virtue and respectability may be en 
dangered and questioned. 

Farmers, especially those whose property is mort 
gaged, should endeavor to make the employment of 
every member of the family produce more than the 
expenses attending each, A little foresight, and a 
litle planning will, in most instances, enable him to 
accomplish this, without any hardships on his family. 
It is often the case that every female of a large family 
will be constantly buisy, and yet the labor of none of 
them add any thing to the common stock ;—and what 
is still more improper, the number of hired female do- 
mestics willbe in proportion to the female members of 
the family. This arises from deficiency of systematic 
arrangement—each one in the course of the day loses. 
a great many little portions of time, for want of some 
one commanding object urging on to activity ant 
industry. For instance, two or three daughters haye 
atquired the habit of ing in the morning one hoer 
later than is nec~ \.*, because they have but little to 
do before bieakfast. The afternoon they will rund 
in the sitting room sewing, when one or more of them, 
had they risen earlier, might have obtained time 
sufficient to have fed some fifty or sixty thousand silk 
worms. Many a young lady has spent day after day 
in extra superfluous work on ruffles and vails because 
she had nothing of a more urgent nature todo: and 
perhaps, the father of this young lady, is annually 
25 
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falling short in his income to an amount about what 
she could have earned had her attention been given 
to some object of consequence. 








Arr. CLXXXI.—Plants from the Mediterrane- 
an.—Extracts from a leticr from Commodore Da- 
vid Porter, U. S. Consul General, to the Barba- 
ry States, to John S. Skinner, Esq. dated, 

Mahon, June 8, 1831: 

I am now packing up for Naples, to join brother-in- 
law, Dr. Heap, who is there with my sister, and dan- 
gerously ill. ‘Thence I proceed to Constantinople, 
where [ shall endeavor to get you a pair of “ key 
hole cats,” and perhaps some other strange things, I 
now send you sone seeds of a nut-bearing pine tree. 
We have nothing of the kind in the United States, 
It is a beautiful and useful tree, and furnishes a luxu- 
ry for the table. I shall have a parcel of the apples 
put up, and deliver them to Capt. Stevens, of the On- 
tario, who will be home in about a month afier this 
reaches you. Youcan cultivate the tree as you would 
cultivate corn, only a little further apart. ‘There are 
some beautiful groves of them near Algeziras, oppo- 
site Gibraltar, as well as in Italy. You may eat the 
nut raw or slightly roasted, and you will find it a real 
delicacy. The slight turpentine taste it has, is a re- 
finement_on luxury. I hope they may arrive safely. 
If Mrs. S. wants pretty ornaments for the tester of her 
bed, or her window-curtains, and for various other 
purposes, she has only to send the pine apples to the 
gilder, and he will return them more beautifully per- 
fect than if they had been made by the hands of the 
best carver. 

I shall try and send you a very simple mode of cul- 
tivating the silk worm, preparing the silk, and adapt- 
ed, in the most simple form, to the use of families. I 
shall get it froma poor, plain Mahonese woman, who 
for her amusement, raises the worm, separates the silk 
from the cocoon, spins and manufactures, and seils it. 
She showed me several pounds of excellent sewing 
silk, of the remains of what she had last year. [ shall 
send you a sample. You will be surprised at the sim- 
plicity of all the means of obtaining silk, and of the lit- 
tle trouble attending it. 

This is written in haste, as the vessel sails immedi- 
ately, this afternoon ; but to-morrow, if I can possibly 
spare time, I will give my attention to the subject and 
be more particular. The cultivation of silk is not as 
troublesome as the cultivation of flax, and infinitely 
more certain and profitable. The simple mode, which 
I hope to be able to describe, will, I expect, induce our 
good housewives to give some attention to the subject 
and by a gradual introduction of its culture among us, 
save, in the end, millions of money, which finds its way 
to this side of the Atlantic. For silk is an indispen- 
sable article, and is one of the first necessity ; as much 
se as teaand sugar. No man or woman can put on 
acoat, shawl, ha:, glove, or dress himself, or herself, 
én any way without it.—Amer, Farmer. 





[For the New York Farmer.] 


Arr. CLXXXII.— Criticisms on the Reports of 
Horticultural Exhibitions. 


Mr. Epitor,—The Genesee Farmer of July 30th 





contains an article under the signature of “Q,” which 
will, (it is to be hoped,) set all your Horticultural So- 
cieties right ; a thing greatly to be desired. His crit- 
icisms on the improper spelling of Botanical names are 
very good, and should be attended to very carefully. I 
shall first notice some of his observations on the exhi- 
bitions before the Albany, New-York, and Rensse- 
laer Societies, The Monroe Society is spared; per- 
haps the said Mr. “Q” in the corner knows all about 
that Society, and wishes charity to begin at home.— 
I agree, however, with the gentleman that every con- 
ductor of a Horticultural paper at least, should have 
a Catalogue at hand, to correct the errors of the press. 
To plead carelessness in this respect, is to treat the 


judgement of the public with contempt; here we are 


agreed ; but some of his criticisms are too sceptical and 
harsh, and require a little examination; a few errors 
also may,be found in them, which with all due humili- 
ty, [ submit to the notice of said Mr.“Q.” There 
are circumstances attending Horticultural exhibitions 
(they are not Botanical Societies,) were it might 
appear rather pedantic to give scientific names to 
every thing presented. Suppose, for instance, A. B, 
presented before the Society, Strawberries, fise 
Gooseberries, and white Currants: also salmon Rad- 
ishes &c, &c. Now if the Recording Secretary of 
said Society, in orderto show forth his (book) learn- 
ing, should turn to his ‘* Horticultural Compends” 
‘* Floras’”” and ‘‘ Catalogues”, and minute for the 
Printer, as follows; A. B, presented before the So- 
ciety, some fine Fructus of the Fragaria Vesea, 
(var. hortensis,) also of Ribes grossularia, and Ribes 
rubrum, (var. album,) also fine Radices of Raphanus 
sativus (var. macrorhizus) &c. &c. This would ap- 
pear very absurd, if not ridiculous, every one knows 
the former names, butonly a wise Q, here and there, 
could make out the latter; «s all the Horticultural 
Societies are mostly made up (or at least they should 
be,) of plain practical cultivators, who know very 
little about these crabbed names, as they would call 
them, yet these very men are some of the most useful 
to the Society ; and it would not be right to drive them 
with too much high learning. 


With these few grains of allowances we might 
honestly suppose, that many of the articles which have 
puzzled our learned friend ** Q.”’ were common, well 
known plants; if not I suppose any of the Societies 
could have found some of the members able to give 
the Scientific Name. Let us suppose then, that 
members generally bring something from their Gar- 
dens to help make up anexhibition ; the Recording 
Secretary feels it to be his duty to notice them in his 
minutes; and as every one will have his way, they 
may give some things improper names, and if it should 
so happen that the Rec. Secretary is not in his place, 
but some one else that knows nothing more than 
what is told him, enters the names right or wrong ; I 
agree with our learned Critic that nothing of the kind 
should be printed without a careful revisal, and regret 
that many of the articles should be printed at all; but 
Horticultural Societies in this country are young ; 
and they all wish to let folks know that they are not 
totally extinct. Mr. “ Q-” however, seems to sup- 
pose that every thing that is exhibited before a Hor- 
ticultural Society must be something new. Here lies 
the mistake; a little reviewing of his criticism will 
show what I mean. He commences first on the 
Albany Horticultural Society. May 17. “Japan Ap- 
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ple” (“* Pyrus japonica”) “ is commonly called the 
Japan Quince ;” if so, why did he not correct it by 
naming it Cydonia japonica, its proper name. The 
fact is, Japan Apple, Pyrus japonica, was the name 
it was first introduced by, and it is but latterly after 
producing fruit, that it has been found to be a Quince, 
and named Cydonia japonica. May 31. “ Blue and 
white (Greck) Valerian”, the word Greek probably 
Jeft out by mistake. Every Gardener knows the 
Greek Valerian, as an old inhabitant of the flower 
Garden: but in the note at the bottom of the page 
he says ** There is only another species, P. Mexicana,” 
this however, is a mistake, ten species are enumerated 
in the London Catalogues. 

Ist. Polemonium caruleum, with 2 varieties, album 
and maculatum. 2. P. gracile, 3. t’. Mexicanum, 4. 
P. reptans, 5. P. villosum, 6. P. Richardsoni. 7. 
P. humile, 8. P. sibericum,9. P. pulcherrimum, 10. 
P. moschatum. ‘Those numbered, 4, 6, 7, 9, and 10. 
are natives of this country. 





2. New York Horticultural Society, “June 7th.—| himself to be not quite a Linnaeus. 
Here the Critic is lost ; he finds | thing to be attended to, is that when Scientific names 


“an Antirrbinum.” 
‘forty species, amongst which we are left to guess”. | 
Any common Gardener would have guessed in a| 
minute, that it was the garden Snapdragon (A. majus) | 
ef which there are several varieties of colours—an | 
old and respectable inhabitant of the flower Garden.— 
** Double (Scarlet) Lychnis’’ no doubt was meant, 
the werd Scarlet perhaps lost by the Printers’ devil. 
This is an old and beautiful Perennial, that should be 
in every flower garden, and well known to gardeners. 
** Fox Glove,” no doubt the common white and pur- 
ple fox glove, and well known to Gardeners. Qur critic 
winds up New York with, “ But I am fatigued with 
such indefinite articles ;” Really! what.a fuss about 
the Bacon, says a Jew, when it happened to thunder 
while regaling himself with the unlawful article. 

3. The Rensselaer County Horticultural Society. | 
June Ist. ; the correction of the Grammar here does | 
well enough, also the wonderful double “ Pheas- | 
ant-eye Pink.*” which bappens I suppose to be a care 
nation ; the “ 1500 flowers,” the Printer’s Devil I sup- 
pose, very busy with the two cyphers put them ina 
wrong place. “‘ Fragrant Double Pink Paonias,” 
I should suppose this description plain enough, and 
after all the queries of the Critic, it could be no other 
than the Paonia edulis (formerly albiflora) fragrans. 

5. Albany Society again; the correction of false 
spelling proper enough— July 5. Queen of the 
meadows or meadow Sweet, must have been the 
Spirea ulmaria; Spirea filipendula is called drop 
wort not meadow Sweet, or Queen of the meadows.” 
Here considerable trouble and vexation of spirit is 
expressed, because he cannot make out what every 
Cabbage Gardener could inform him ‘n a minute, par- 
ticularly if said Gardener should happen to be English 
or Scotch—‘‘ Japanese Daylily”, the word (three) 
haying got in the wrong place; I suppose it was written 
three kinds of Japanese day lilies, but I do not won- 
der at our learned Critic getting into trouble here ; 
‘* J guess” the word Japanese, only suited one of the 
kinds; the sorts sent were probably, Hemerocallis 
flava, H. fulva, and H. cerulea. The latter kind only 
from Japan and was in flower about that time; the 
Hemerocallis alba, also from Japan is now just be- 
gining to flower. But here is more trouble, again ; 
the names of these Japanese day lilies are no longer 





Hemerocallis, but Funkia alba, and F. caruleae— 


Again “ Rose Potentilla” could not be ‘‘P. atrosan- 
guinea,” because the name denotes that kind to be 
dark crimson not Rose colored. **} guess” it might 
have been Potentilla formosa, which answers best 
to the description, “* Rose (colored) Potentilla”— 


| again,** blue spiked Veronica”, (off the hooks now,) 


“‘at this even conjecture is bewildered”. “Do you 
give it up? Yes.” Dont give up the ship. After 
all, it might have been nothing but the Veronica 
spicata, of the flower Garden, and a very common 
old inhabitant, and although there are several Veronicas 
with spiked flowers, yet this species is emphatically 
called ‘“‘blue spiked Veronica;” the name might 
therefore have been found in any Flora, or Catalogue. 

After these few remarks, our learned Critic I hope 
will continue his criticisms, bearing in mind at the 
time that Horticultural Societies are not Classical 
Botanic Societies, and so far from having all the 
officers to be Professors of Botany, itmay sometimes 
happen that even the Recording Secretary may feel 
The principal 


are used they should be right in print, or never suf- 
fered to appear in them. Common well known 
articles of Fruit, or Vegetables may appear in their 
every day dress, but these names shoald be written 
correctly. “I Guess.” 

New- York. August 17th. 1831 

* The critic speaks of it as being 74 inches in circumference. 
- the published report it was given as 74 fect.—Ed. N.-York 

armer. 





Art, CLXXXIII.—Management of Fruit Trees. 


The peach trees I have annually topped down, say 
two thirds of the previous year’s growth, and have 
found that this operation, invariably, had given in- 
creased strength to the stock, vigor to the lateral and 
and bearing branches, and protects the trees, in a great 
measure from the violence of the wind. At every 
time of trimming, I have given them a wash of soap 
diluted to the consistency of common paint, (and this 
has been repeated twice during the summer months) 
throughout the irunk and branches, the branches from 
the manner of pruning, being within reach of a short 
brush. 

There has been in my neighborhood, this season, 
great complaints of a blight on the peach trees, with 
a shedding of the fruit. On all of mine (thus treated) 
no blight has appeared, and on those “f them which 
blossomed, there is now a fair quantity of fruit. Ican 
account for this difference in no other way, than by the 
manner a pruning and frequent application of the 
soap wash. 

The tender shoots of some of my old, headed down 
peach trees, were soon after their appearance at- 
tacked by green lice, and pismires; I made the same 
application which effectually removed them. 

The same has been done to my apple orchard 
(with the exception of topping,) and J am fully con- 
vinced, that nothing can be applied, which gives the 
bark so healthy an appearance, and so smooth a sur- 
face as the above treatment ; the attack of the smallest 
insects in summer is prevented by thelalkali contained 
in the soap, and the smoothness of the bark prevents 
the deposit of their eggs. Wma. P. Enpicorr. Dan- 
vers, Aug. 3, 183].— New England Barmer, 
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Arr. CLXXXIV.— Wine and Cider. deserviny. There are other methods however, by 
which the careful farmer may be distinguished. The. 
I found Andrew Haywood already at my house ; | El h drain, Som er 
Pore | cockle, the chess, and various other weeds which pollute. 
and exactly at one we sat down to Dinal:’s neas, well |. T wists Whe es it cones oid rir a ta 
dressed little dinner, and an excellenibottle or two of wrens ate ve a a ae eal ae on 
—— , ; : ithe former class of culiivaters; and Tearnestly recom- 
sparkling cider, maae of the apples called Grey-house. | . a + 
ange a a LM ;;mend that no premium be adjudged to him who may 
My finances will not admit of my pure! ine old} : judg pho ma! 
y : vermit eithe those t to re h 
permit either of those two nuisances to remain in his, 


Madeira, and the common wine is not half so whole- t 4 
: ” I trust there are not many who will think 


’ : . icids. 

some as cider, so I do not buy it. Next summer I Pak conlidiods tavenseteble. Gee tems _ 
: . agp ms litions unreasonable. a former occasi 

hope to make a barrel of currant wine, which is made so ne y ‘ — 


. ae ’~ I called vour attention to the subject of cockle 
fine in our neighborhood, that we can verv well dis- | was Ginwn ‘Gat'é 7 1 will li Q dr , “ a Pon 
pense with imported wines. You would be very santa: shia dames ceed ee 
much surprised ta see how great a change these | o° "Pasture land; and E suggested that our care 
Tanipestnes Sectoiten hawe afvetad to. this pcre _| ought chiefly to be extended to this plant before it attain, 
= < 2 ~ c Le 3 o) é ee 1 ork , ‘ - . oa 
why only three years ago, you could never enter the | ean ” The employment of rolling ae deag 
A 4 ° ° —_ é ecaution: , >asure é als fe ‘ er 
house of a farmer, or a villager, without his offering But oti , on ag fee on Swe. — ~— hens 
; at Bags ' : : latever means the farmer may ado a o 
you something to drink ; may, he was stigmatized as | exti? ae Dis dune to will ma . A a ie do r as 
mean, when he withheld it. ‘The practice was here, | a i ti A. tl : ges fy gee sare _ 
: “ a “¢ > y . c “ a © r= 
and indeed at home, so universal, that it never struck | aun of > pnp uae aL a prone e 
. . “igglete od w U : 
us as disgusting. T'en years hence it will scarcely be |° “1 wish r tl sods of atin , : —, 
. 4 ‘ - } ys ) > crec ; » < p 
believed that this custam ever prevailed, Landi Gut ~~  % fide — a ers tna h ey 
; . ee e > same str g i 
Andrew Haywood said that there were more spir- lary : le pong neg “9 = er ahd cnees 
its drank in his father's house fifteen years ago, when | The vulgar opinion respecting the origin. of this plant 
ger ep. . = 7... | is too well known to need a recital, but perhaps all of 
he was a poor man, and had no son of age to assist in | vos G0 nat haee tet trent we ae eabeus f 
ety : . > “eae sgl b o not know that s i rent ¢ 
drinking them, than there is now with his large fami- | tabi with ” rvs an leds Ang o 7 
~~ 6 e.e “)* Be } ; e he se “_ . xo ry 
ly, and with the addition of his numerous friends and ‘ *. “ew 5 a be rte scone Ly : Where ae . 
. : ; 3 neve duc »y its own seed. Jhen e 
scquaintances. Mr. North means to carry the reform “ hs , tte wee °7 ae see se error 0 
t.¢ . . . 2S r Bs 4 ste 
itill higher, by not permiting even cider to be drank in | allie = bene oes 1“ Pe a P aordien 7 i! 
ais house. He always, I find, refuses it: he consid- oe wd rote 7 pom f a maa ne geld . £ 
™, ee ‘ e »ppearance s pla alds-o 
ers that we are but deceiving ourselves when we leave | “*." ‘O° OF Me *ppearanece Ob las pian ees G 
sesre = ts no ie” et |grain where it was never sown; but this seed is. so 
eff drinking one liquor, and contjnue with another. | . . 
a Pca ; i aiaocys” “ees small as jo render its detection by a careless observer, 
Cider, unless it be af the very first quality, is un-|- habl At te te het tstediines ewe tal 
»...'esome, and creates thirst—keeping the lower | "' ae . te a tere oe ret at Soa 
: me r" 7 oO sts . , c 3: ; as. 
classes in the constant practice of running to the cider} ans ‘hea my wt Poy. re i Pe ap 5 ‘i. . es on 
. tr’ ; j never. hi ace assigned in this catalogue. 
barrel ; and the women of the family are na gainers| "°°" 24 @ Place assigned 10 tits catalogue ms 


: , . |not eve tende the advocate of this i a 

by it, as all the mugs, pitchers, and tumblers, are in he 4 3 a - oe by _— : ‘ ray of oe wre a 
? ¢ 6.8 . > seed-wnea - ; ste S Si 

requisition, and are constantly to be cleaned. Besides a rom which this monster 1s said to 


, : , ‘ rise, was the offspring of vegetable adultery; they ad- 
cider is thought, by ignorant people, tg be an innocent; ..? > Dergltsn, wane ate A Bue 
. * gt ta -e. all tk +hild , mit that the wheat may rise perfect from the ground, 
beverage : and in consequence, all the children and - ; oN . é < 
} 7 icone, sien Eineetelinn tai but after being injured by cattle, or in unfavourable 
women partake of it. omen who, heretafore, when! . ‘ ; od 
~ . get tg situations, its nature becomes changed ; and the stalk 
spirits were used at dinner, only drank water, have}. Has he * gaa 
a ae snus’ : High” linstead of being crowned with the golden grain, is 
now become as fond of that stimulating liquor, cider,| only cated ath We abeteaiad’ dillon’! | Wlnme te 
; re nly burdened with the shrivelle Ss. 
as their husbands. —Our Neighborhood. A _ : ; NOW, 
' syould be safe to assert'that nothing analagous to such 
transformation can be produced from the vegetable 
‘Kingdom, It may not be irrelevant however, to re- 
: : . ‘ mark that chess, though a weaker plant than whe 
[Although the following article was published in the; .~ t chess, thoug <@ x wreak, 
age iene . |ts yet more hardy; and accordingly, where wheat is 
Plough Boy eight or ten years ago, and a long con-|,,- << Ste ’ 
ae de cle hyo thick and flourishing, the chess droops among the 
troversy ensued, still we find many persons of much | . Z 0 
» Thea pdb ee ole ind ae” | stubble ; but, where cattle or excessive moisture have 
respectabilty, very positive that chess is the pro-|. . : : 7 
i . : Mig is a be aide ..| myured the wheat, chess springs with renewed vigour 
duction of wheat. ‘They say they have examined it} ; & 
ow a Sy Sim -|and fills the vacancy. 
closely, and almost detected jt in the very act of| . . , 
¢ » , . ~ | “ ¢ -_ awern " Me: , e 
turning into chess. In the hopes of leading farmers} | But I am well aware of the ineflicacy of reason, 
to more careful experiments, we continue the subject, |!9 combatting inveterate prejudices which have been, 
and recommend the following to their attentive pe-| cherished from infancy ; and to convince the believers 
rusal.—Ed. } }of that doctrine that it is founded in mistake, and 


Arr. CLXXXV.—Extract from an Address de. | Weworthy of enlightened minds, 1 shall refer to facts 
. a bg ett: ae “oer + | that admit not of contradiction. The chess is a per- 
livered before the Agricultural Svciety of Ca-| ;. mg “ oe ager niet . 
nn Cleat, en .. Daven meter | feet plant, as different from wheat, as the latter is 
us y: OY ‘ ‘from rye, or barley,—with seed completely capable 
“I should greatly regret that the quantities of! of vegetating, and known in science by the name of 
wheat and barley cannot be so expeditiously and! Bromus secalinus. The botanist—who examines 
accurately determined, were it not that the quality | things with incomparab!e more care than the assertors 
rather than the quantity ought to be the criterion of | of this doctrine, —would no sooner admit this plant to. 
merit. Although good crops are greatly dependent be a degeneracy of Nature, because it grows in oup 
on the hand of industry, yet wheat and barley are | wheat fields,— than the Zoologist would admit the 
less so than any others; and sometimes these appear | sheep. to be the degencraie ofispring of the Cow, be- 
so capricious, that were we regulated only by the | cause it feeds in the same pasture. 
quantity, we should -adjudge our premium to the un-! ‘I shall mention another circumstance which to 
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some may appear still more conclusive. A farmer 
wholives in the vicinity of Philidelphia, and whose 
weracity I have known by long intercourse to be un- 
impeachable, lately assured me that for many years 
not one stalk of chess had appeared in his grain 


fields.” 





[The 2d number of the Monthly Journal of Geolo- 
gy, from which we take the fellowing article, has come 
tohand. It is conducted by G. W. Featherstonhaugh, 
Esq. at Philadelphia. } 

Art. CLXXXVI.—E£zperiment on the Colour of 
£ lowers. 

If the lebelia fulgens, which is of pure blood-red, is 
viewed by the light of an alcohol Jamp, with a little 
salt added to the wick,—it becomes absolute black, 
which is not the case when observed by solar or cheme 
ical light. The scarlet geranium too, naturally reflects 
a compound of red and yellow, but when seen by the 
spirit lamp, with salt, appears yellow. Purple colors 
under like circumstances appear blue. Ifa candle is 
put on le of the lobelia, and a spirit lamp on the 
other, one half appears black, and the other, red. 
The explanation of this beautiful experiment is sug- 
gested by the study of the nature of reflecting bodies, 
and of light. Coloured bodies are so formed, as to 
reflect rays and combinations of rays, peculiar to 
them in their natural state; Hence, red flowers re- 
flect the red ray which they obtain from light. But 
the light of a spirit lamp gives out—us may be proved 
by a prism—no red ray, and heuce the lobelia, when 
observed ,by this light, has no red ray to reflect, and 
appears black. The geranium receives no red ray, 
and appears yellow, The purple receives no red ray, 
appears blue. Those unacquainted with the proper- 
ties of bodies and of light, are generally contented to 
believe that the natural colour of an object belongs to 
it inherently, as much as its form does, But this is 
not so. Whatever the reflecting structure of bodies 
may ultimately depend upon, they must be in con- 
nection with light before they can reflect; and as it is 
remarked, in a work that will perhaps bear reading 
ofiner than any other that modern times have pro- 
duced, ** Preliminary Discourse on the study of Natural 
Philosophy, by John Frederick William Herschell,” 
&c. &c. when the differently coloured prismatic rays 
are thrown, in a dark room, in succession, upon any 
object, whatever be the colour, we are in the habit of 
calling its own, it will appear of the particular hue of 
the light which falls upon it. A yellow paper, for 
instanee, will appear scarlet when illuminated by red 
rays, vellow when by yellow, green by green, and blue 
by blue rays; its own (so called) proper colour not in 
the least degree mizing with that it so exhibits.” 

Perhaps at some future day, light may be so man- 
aged, as to admit of bodies reflecting particular colours, 
witbout adding the expense of dying or painting them. 

Epiror. 


[At the request of a subscriber we insert the follow- 
ing beautiful effusion, from the pen of Gen, Dearborn, 
published in the N. E. Farmer.] 

Arr. CLXXXVII.—Flowers. 


versally cherished and admired as the ornament and 
the delight of the vegetable, as are their prototypes, 
of all the animal kingdom, The fondest titles, the 
most ardent expressions of attachment, and the love- 
ly qualities of each, have been reciprocally bestow 
ed upon the pre-eminent of both realms. The Rose 
of Sharon, the Violet and Lilly of the Valley, have 
become the consecrated emblems of female excellence: 
while the refined and endearing attributes of woman, 
furnish the names or give distinction, to those interest- 
ing favorites who throng the brilliant court of Flora. 

We may ask in the eloquent language of the en- 
thusiastic Boursault— Who does not love flowers }— 
They embellish our gardens; they give a more 
brilliant lustre to our festivals; they are the interpre- 
ters of our affections for our relatives and friends; 
they are the testimonials of our gratitude ; we present 
them to those to whom we are under obligations; they 
are often necessary to the pomp of our religious cer- 
emonies, and they serve to associate and mingle their 
perfumes with the purity of our prayers, and the hom- 
age which we address to the Almighty.—Happy are 
those who love them and cultivate them.” 

The ancients paid particular attention to the culture 
of flowers, They were in great request at the enter- 
tainments of the wealthy, for adorning the apartments, 
as well as the participants of the feast; they were 
scattered before the triumphal chariots of victorious 
generals; they were placed upon the tombs of the 
illustrious and beloved, to perpetuate the pleasing, yet 
mournful reminiscences of their virtues; they formed 
the distinguishing insignia of many of the divinities of 
mythology; they glitter as genius in the diadems of 
the seasons, and constitute the mystical language of 
of poetry. 

We are informed that Descartes prosecuted, with 
equal ardor, astronomy and the pt moa of flowers, 
and often retired from his celestial observations ta 
study the sleep and floration of his plants, before the 
rising of the sun. The great Conde, returning from 
the dangers and glories of the battle-field, devoted his 
leisure hours to the cultivation of his flower garden; 
and so enamoured was Lord Bacon with these silent, 
yet eloquent and soothing companions, that the vase 
of flowers was daily renewed upon his table, while 
composing the yolume of his sublime philosophy. 


p——_. _ -_ __| 


Arr. CLXXXVIII. Proceedings of the New York 
= Society. [Continued from page 
189 

August 9,—Mr. Hogg exhibited a large and beauti- 
ful boquet of Flowers—a new seedling purple Dahlia, 
Hibiscus palustris, Lonicera Frazerii,? Houstonia, 
Antirrhinum majus bicolor, Asclepias curassavica, 
Heliotropium corymbosum, Nerium oleander splen- 
dens, 

Mr Hyslop, gardener to N. Prime, Esq. six very 
fine free stone Peaches, two excellent Musk Melons, 
and one Water Melon weighing 39lbs 2oz. 

Mr Floey presented in pot Princess Alexandrina 
Victoria (a dwarf Dahlia.) 

Mr. Henry Mackin, gardener to D. B. Perkins 
Esq. of Flushing, two Bergen cabbages, weighing 19% 
and 14 |bs, and 6 blood beets, 15lbs 20z. 





In all ages and countries, flowers have been uni- 





Mr. John F. L. Dufton, nine ripe Figs, 63 inches in 
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circumference, raised in the open ground at the Mili- 
tary Garden, Brooklyn. 

A bunch of well blanched Celery 2 feet nine inches 
long, taken from the garden of Alex. Walsh of Lan- 
singburgh, July 29. 





[For the New-York Farmer.] 


Arr. CLXXXIX.—The New Swallow—Hirundo 
fulva. By D. T. 


The Hirundo fulva (new Swallow) is not mention- 
ed by Wilson, and for its description I have to refer 
to Bonaparte’s Ornithology. It is a very remarkable 
bird. It was said to have been first discovered in the 
country beyond the Mississippi; but within a few years, 
it has increased so much as to appear in many of the 
old settled parts of the United States. At least ten 
years ago, a colony had fixed their summer residence 
near the Champlajn Canal,a few miles south of White 
hall, and within two or three years, they have built near 
the Cayuga Lake a road about a mile south of Union 
Spring village. I had pointed out these birds to the 
writer of the following paragraphs, who to some other 
interesting particulars has added several new locali- 
ties. > 

*¢ I returned through Homer, Binghamton, and the 
Great Bend, At Leach’s, 8 miles south of the last 
place, I had the pleasure of viewing a colony of social 
swallows*® which have been there undisturbed for the 
last three seasons. They are more numerous than the 
colony near Union Springs. They have built their 
nests under the south eaves of a low barn that stands 
rather within the road; and a nest had been built un- 
der the north eaves of a shed on the opposite side of 
the road the day before I arrived [6mo, 7.} At Har- 
ford five miles fiom Leach’s I saw another colony.— 
The nests were under the west eaves next to the road ; 
and as those near Union Springs were under the east 
eaves, I have now seen them facing the four cardinal 
points. These swallows invariably occupy the most 
public side of all these buildings. 

“ A, Leach thinks he has been amply rewarded for 
extending his protection against wanton boys ; for 
previously the flies had been very troublesome, but 
these insects nearly disappeared from his premises, in 
door and out, soon after the arrival of the swallows. 

** The colony at Leach’s appear to have made some 
advances toward domestication, for my presence 
scarcely disturbed them, although as I sat on horse- 
back I could nearly reach their nests.” D. L. 





* Near Stroudsburg (Pa.) they have been called patent swal- 
lows from the very singular construction of their nests. 


[For the New-York Farmer. } 


Art. CXC.—Market for Cocoons— Cultivation of 
the- Mulberry in Connecticut. 


Dear Sin,—I have received a letter, dated, Stoney 
Batter P. O. [South Carolina] fram James Kilgore, 
saying that he has raised this se’son sixty pounds of silk 
inthe cocoons, and asking for information how he can 
dispose of it, and at what price. 


I have thought proper to communicate his inquiries to 
you, not doubting that, if in your power you will put 
me in possession of the facts that I may convey 
them to Mr. Kilgore; feeling a deep interest in the 
request of Mr. Kilgore’s Letter, and believing that 
every facility ought to be afforded to the eflorts of those 
who are pioneering in the introduction of the culture 
of the mulberry tree, and the production of silk in this 
country, [ am desirous to satisfy the inquiries of the 
writer of the letter to me, considering his exertions 
creditable to him, and the success of them, one among 
many evidences, of the progress which is making in 
different sections of our country, of the successful 
production of silk, which, we are already encouraged 
to hope, in half a century, will become one of the 
staple interests of our agriculture. 

In this state, where the business has been carried 
on in a small way in a few towns, for many yeats, a 
new and enlarged impulse has been given to it, by 
the publications and statements of Duponceau and 
D’Homergue. Several persons in this country haye 
planted mulberry orchards ona large scale the season 
past. The subject is one of increasing. interest and 
is highly deserving of attention every where, but more 
particularly in those states (of which Connecticut is 
one,) where the lands are divided and subdivided by 
the laws of descent and increasing population, inta 
small farms, which to afford the means of supporting 
a family in the manner the times seem to require, 
demand a mode of cultivation different from that 
which has heretofore prevailed, and which still is 
suitable for the Western states, where land is not only 
cheap, and the soil very rich, but is divided into large 
Farms and Plantations. 

The great error among our farmers is, they seem 
to think, that they must pursue the same course of 
cultivation that their fathers did fifty or a hundred 
years ago; nut considering the effect which two cen- 
turies of improvement have produced on our lands,nor 
that since the shortest period referred to millions of 
acres of the richest land in the west, surpassing in 
fertility the best of our own lands when the country 
was first sttled, have been opened to cultivation, and 
with modern improvements enjoy nearly the advan- 
tages as to market as the lands in any part of New 
Eggland. Under such disadvantages, it can hardly be 
expected that our farmers can sustain a competition 
with those of the West in raising grain &c. The 
object is to introduce such a system of culture, or such 
additional pursuits in farming, as shall at the same time 
afford enlarged scape for industry and increased pro- 
ductiveness or profits from lands. This alone can 
save the class of smaller farmers from destruction. 
Of all interests connected with the soil, the growth of 
silk is probably best calculated to answer this purpose. 
With the intention only of communicating a single 
fact, with an accompaning request, I find I have writ- 
ten you a long letter, which I beg you to excuse. 

Tam respectfully, yours 
Hartford, Ct. Augt. 13,1831. J. M. Nes. 


Remarks.—We are constantly receiving inquiries 
on a market for cocogns. At present we can only ree 
fer to the 1st page of advertisements. We hope some 
of our readers will favor us with informtion of a mar- 
ket, and the machine for winding the silk from the co- 
coons. In ashort time we may be enabled to give 
some information of a market jn this City,—£d, 





Not being able to give him the desired information, 
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[Although we have frequently inserted in our col- 
umns, articles urging upon farmers the importance 
of the silk husbandry, still we deem it advisable to oc- 
cupy an additional space. The following we abridge 
from a long and interesting letter of Judge Bradley, 
of Marcellus, Onondaga County, to Mr, Isaac Cady, 
dated January 7th, 1831.] 


Arr. CXCI.—Importance and Profitableness of 
Silk Culture, 

In Europe as we are told, it takes 12 pounds of co- 
xoons to make one of raw silk. It is found that in 
America 8 pounds of cocoons will make one of raw 
silk. It will be seen here is the difference of one third 
in favor of American silk. For these and many other 
rateresting facts, we are indebtedto the experiments of 
Mr. D’ Homergue, a distinguished silk manufacturer 
from France, now operating at Philadelphia. You 
see, sir, that in relation to the culture of silk I derive 
no uneasiness from considerations of market.—I have 
no fear that in my day or my children’s day, enough 
of this article will be produced to glut the markets and 
despress its value, 

You inquire which would be most likely to find a 
Teady market the raw material or silk thread? I have 
no donbt, that silk prepared in either of these forms, 
might be readily marketed. So far as I know, it has 
hitherto been the general practice at the small estab- 
lishments (for there have been but few that were not 
small) to work the material into silk thread and for this 
it does not appear that there has been any difficulty 
in finding good markets. It is known, however, that 
considerable quantities of American silk have been 
wrought jnto divers fabrics, such as stockjngs, ribbands, 
vest patterns, &c. But to those who are about to 
andertake the cultare of silk, it is of little consequence 
to know what may be in its present incipient state, the 
best mode of preparing the article, The practices 
now prevailing must not be expected to continue.— 
Wherever the culture of silk becomes general in this 
country, as in few years it doubtless will, it will be 
prepared and marketed in all manner of forms. It is 
reasonable to conjecture, that many of those who shall 
conduct the business on a small scale will choose to 
dispose of their produce in the form of cocoons.— 
These will always find good cash markets at home ; 
for there will be filiatures, or reeling establishments, 
in all parts of the country, where the culture of silk 
shall p-evail. 

Others who shall be engaged in the business on a 
more extended scale, will perform the recling process, 
and whatever more may need to be done to prepare | 
their produce for market as an article of ray silk.— 
We know enough of the enterprize and skill of our 
citizens to be sure that whenever the cultyre of silk 
shall prevail to any considerable extent the article will 
be wrought into all the forms of manufacture which 
use or fancy may require. 

You inquire, whether I have Mulberry trees of suit- 
able size for setting, and what will be their prices ? I 
have a mulberry nursery, supposed to contain about 
ten thousand trees, The trees have now had the 
growth of two seasons. They are very thrifty. Ma- 
ny of them are 5 feet high, some 6 feet, but on an av- 
erage they are perhaps, not more than 4 feet high.— 
To bring them to a size generally thought suitable for 
setting in an orchard, the growth of another season 


next spring. I am hardly prepared to answer that 
part of your inquiry which relates to price. It is my 
intention, however, to sell at moderate prices, and if 
some of my trees should be called for next spring, I 
think the price, if they are taken onan average, will 
not exceed $4 a hundred—it may be put at some- 
thing less. ” 

Your last inquiry is, whether I have the eggs of silk 
worms, gr can inform you where they can be obtain- 
ed? J have a few thousand of eggs, which were late- 
lyigiven by a lady in this vicinity, who has for sev- 
eral years conducted a small silk establishment. With 
these I intend to commence experiments next spring: 
After that, if successful in my experiments, I may be 
able to supply any quantity of eggs that may be want- 
ed. I do yat know where any considerable quantity 
can now be obtained, otherwise than by sending to a 
distance. Silk worms being once obtained, their pro- 
pagation will be easy, for it is estimated that one mij- 
ler will lay about 300 eggs. 

The question, can the culture of silk be made a prof- 
itable business in this country ? recurs and seems to 
require a more detailed answer. I submit the follow- 
ing considerations ; they all have an auspicious bear- 
ing upon the question, but the first is entitled to su- 
preme regard. 

ist. It is obvious that something like the culture 
of silk, (and we know of nothing that can be its sub- 
stitute,) is extremely needed to supply the means of 
industry to the children and youth of our country, 
especially of the female sex. We all see and doubt- 
less deplore the fact, that this portion of community 
is, in a great measure thrown out of business. I need 
nat stop to inquire the causes that have prodyced this 
state of things They are obyious. It is enouglt 
for my present purpose to know the existing facts. 
What, Sir, shall be done, that employment may be 
found for our youth? To train them up in habits 
of indolence will contraveue all the sound maxims of 
morality, and political economy. And besides, a 
large majority of families absulutely need the avail- 
able industry of their children.—The culture of silk; 
if generally introduced, would happily sppply the 
desideratum. 

2d. It being ascersained that the mulberry tree 
grows well in gur soil, and that our climate is conge- 
nial with the silk worm, it seems reasonable to con- 
clude, that silk may be produced jn this country to 
as good profit as in any other.—We are assured that, 
in countries where its culture prevails, it brings far 
greater profits, than are derived from any other bran- 
ches of industry ;—that evea in Italy, a country of fine 
soil, capable of producing whe choicest fruits of the 
earth, the produce of silk is of twice the value of all 
the other products of agriculture put together. Mr, 
D’Homergue, whose name I have mentioned, tells 
us, that Count Dandolo, a nobleman of Italy, does 
not hesitate to affirm, that there is no prodyction of 
the earth in the markets of Europe, which, coms 
pared to its natural value of prime cost, offers to the 
producer a greater neat profit than thé article of silk; 

3d, It requires little effort, little skill; and little 
capital, to commence and carry on the culture of silk: 
Any man who can avail himself of oné acre of ground 
for the growth of mulberry trees, may go into this 
business, and pursue it on a scale sufficiently large ta 
make him rich. 





wil] be necessary. Yet they will do very well to set 


[To be continued. ] 
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Arr. CXCII.—Flies. By 8. F: 


One of the blessings of the shorter summers of the 


a plate of water, and into this put arsenic (rats bane,) 
set the plate in the part of the room most frequented 
by the flies. A few sips will kil! them. Ifthe room 


temperate and higher latitudes _is, that activity and is darkend, leaving * smal! opening for the light, near 
industry—very important auxiliaries to ou happi-| which place the plaie, they will be more effectually de- 


ness,—are necessary to insure crops, Insects, t00, | stroyed. 


notwithstanding, all the inconvenience they occassion, 
may be regarded as a blessing in disguise—one of the 
means designed by Providence to make us active. 
In southern latitudes, where the productions of the 
earth can be obtained with comparatively a very little 
exertion, it is easy to perceive that without the labour 
necessary to guard against insects, inactivity and slug- 
gishness would settle down like an incubus upon man. 
The injury which insects cause to our crops and 
furniture, and inconvenience to our persons should be 
considered as a part of that judicious tar!f imposed by 
Providence to encourage ingenuity and dou 
nomy. 
posed, every exertion should be made at contrivance 
and invention to guard against their effects, and to 
promote our comfort. It augurs very unfavorably for 
the skill of our countrywomen that no progress has 
been made in the means of destroying house fies, 
fleas, and bed bugs. Go where you will, to city or 
country, you are liable to have your patience ex- 
hausted ‘and your blood profusely shed, to support a 
system of domestic regulations that were designed to 
favor the ingenuity and elecit the inventive powers 
of the ladies. In every age man is making some dis- 
covery that very materially ameliorates the condition 
of the. human race. But alas! what has woman 
done? Egyptian plagues inflicted for ages have not yet 
aroused her inventive faculties! In order to give the 
ladies an idea of the probable increase of bed chamber 
insects, and to show the importance of exertions and 
inventions to extirpate them, the writer would direct 
their attention to the Fecundity of Flies.—M. Von 
Cleichen, a German naturalist, has made the follow- 
ing calculation. 


Ic CCO- 


A fly lays four times during summer, each 
time 80 eggs, which makes . 4 , 


Half of these are supposed to be females, so 


that each of the four broods produces 40. 
1. First eighth, or the 40 females of the 
first brood also lay four times in the course 


of the summer, which makes . : - 12,800 
The first eighth of these, or 1,600 females, 

three times . : : ;' : - 384,000 
The second eighth, twice . ‘ 


The third and fourth eighth, at leastonce each 236,000 | 
2. The second eighth, or the 40 females of 
the second brood, lay three times, the 


produce of which is ; ‘ : - 9,600 
One-sixth of these, or 1,600 females, three 

times . ° 4 . ‘ A » 384,000 
The second sixth, twice’ . : ‘ - 256,000 
The third sixth, once ° : ‘ - 128,000 
3. The third eighth, or the 40 females, of the 

third broed, lay twice, and produce - 6,400 
One fo urth of these, or 1,600 females, lay 

twice more . : ‘ . ° - 256,000 
4. The fourth eighth, or 40 females of the 

fourth brood, once é ‘ . oa 


Half of these, or 1,600 females, at least once 128,000 
Total produce of a siugle fly in one summer 2,208,420! 

To destroy £lies. & he writer has seen the follow- | 
ing plan adopted,—Put sugar, honey, or molasses in 


Instead then, of murmuring at the duties im- | 


256,000 | some food for invalids and convalescents. 


The objection to this method of killing them 
is, that they die in all parts of the room.—lIf the 
ladies however, can take a hint from this to free our 
domicils from the disturbers of nightly repose, the 
object of the writer will be obtained. 


Art. CXCIIT.—Concentrated Liquor of Mitk. 


M. Braconnot, a French chemist, informs us, that 
he has discovered the means of preserving milk for 
any length of time, and with an improvement in its 
over. flis object was to separate a salt (the acetate 
vf potass) and a peculiar extractive matter from the 
| milk, so as to retain the caseous portion, and butter, 
on which its taste and properties more peculiarly de- 
pend. M. Braconnot performed his experiment in the 
following manner: he took two pints and a half of 
milk, and exposed it to a heat of about 113 degrees 
of Fahrenheit; to this he added, at different times, 
diluted hydrochloric (muriatic) acid, or spirit of sea 
salt, as it is sometimes called, which produced a sepa- 
ration of the butyraceous and caseous parts from the 
serous portion, or the whey. With this kind of curd 
thus obtained he mixed about seventy-five grains, or a 
dram and a quarter, of the crystallized sub-carbonate 
| of soda, in the form of powder, which, after a time, 
| by the aid of mild heat, was ccumpletely dissolved. — 
The solution had about the same degree of acidity, 
tested chemically, as new milk, and furnished about 
half a pint of a kind of cream, or rather cheese cake, 
which may be made extremely useful in domestic econ- 
omy, in the preparation of a great many dishes, both 
various and delicate in flavor. 

If to this cream, ur cheese cake, water be added, 
equal in quantity to that of the whey at first separated 











320\from it, and a little sugar, we shall have a perfectly 


| homogenous liquor, like milk,—but of a much more 
agreeable flavor. 

| An excellent syrup of milk may be obtained by 
| heating the cream, prepared as above, with its weight 
lof sugar; diluted with a sufficiency of water, it forms 


'a white opeke liquor, precisely like sugared milk, but 


of avery superior flavor, and which would be a whole- 
It might if 
necessary, be flavored with some mild and pleasant 


| aromatic. 


This syrup of milk, somewhat reduced by exposing 
it to a mild heat while it is incessantly stirred, and care 
being taken not to carry the evaporation too far, for 
fear of butter being formed, was converted into a soft 
confection, or preserve, which, left for upwards of a 
year in a jar imperfectly closed, was preserved with 
out undergoing the slightest change. 

Dissolved in boiling water, this confection, when 
added to coffee, gave it a much better flavor than would 
have been obtained by the freshest and richest milk. 

The advantages of this discovery must at once ap- 
pear evidentto our readers. In sea voyages it will bo 
found peculiarly valuable, and many an invalid and 
epicure, while sipping his tea or coflee, well supplied 
with the syrup of milk, will utter a gratefulyexclama- 
tion for M. Braconnot.—Journal of Health. 
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Art. CXCIV.—Extract from an Address, de- 
livered before the Berkshire Agricultural Society, 
October 7, 1830. By Tnropoxe Sevewic, Pres- 
ident of the Society. {Continued from page 188.] 


Men, women and children, pining with want, are 
every day thrown upon our shgres, from that unhap- 
py portion of the world, Can these phenomena be 
accounted for? One assigns as a cause, the incurable 
depravity, ignorance and folly of man. Another, bad 
Laws, bad Government, bed Religion, wars, and 
commotions. Neither is absolutely wrong, butstill, 
someting remains to be explained. For how is it, 
that in all counties, evenin those that are peaceful, 
quiet, and well governed, there is still an absolute 
deficiency of good food, and drink, and of those com- 
forts so essentialtoman’? This is true too, to some 
extent, even in this young, thinly occupied, and abun- 
dant country. The difficulty of explanation be- 
comes still greater, when we know, that the earth is 
not cultivated up to the tenth, or twentieth, or bun- 
dredth part of its capacity—perhaps in no country, 
ceitainly uot in most. 

Without pursuing the enquiry any farther in this 
way, the true practical view of it may be made plgin. 
Why, for instance, are there such frequent famines in 
Ireland? Because, a man says to himself, if I can hire 
land enough to procure potatoes, and few other neces- 
saries, J shall fave a provision for wife and affspring. 
He marries: then comes a bad season: what resource 
has he? He relied upon the lowest food known to 
civilized man; he cannot therefore afford to buy 
wheat, corn, or rice; norhas he imade the least provi- 
sion for what we call comfort, or for accidents or dis- 
eases. In this state of things he perishes with want, 
and disease its common attendant. In what then does 
the mischief lie? Jt is in this; that the labouring 
part ef the world consent to work fora poor subsis- 
tence. ‘That is, poor tood, drink, ladging and clothing, 
These are obtained by the price of their labour, and 
will of course be good if that price be high, as in the 
United States, or poor, if that price he low, as in Jre- 
land. Labour is like to other marketable articles, 
high, or low, in great demand, qr in poor demand, 
according as the market is overstocked, or under- 
stocked. Any man can see, that if half the labour- 
ers in England were to die this night, there would 
to-morrow, bea greatly incigased demand for labour, 
and of course, a better price for it. Sq on the other 
hand, as itis capital, property, or in other words, 
ships, cultivated land, manufactorjes, &c. that employ 
men--if these shguld be greatly iucreased this night, 
in England, to-morrow there would be more labour- 
ers wanted, or these things would stand still, and go 
to waste. No body therefore pretends, that there 
may not be more people well provided for in every 
country, that is, if the property increases in due pro- 
portion. To what conclusion, then, are we brought? 
It is, that labourers, in some countries, multiply their 
class too much, and may do so in all. That is, they 
multiply labour too much; they cheapen it; they 
cause it to be in little demand, as in China, Ireland, 
England, France. ‘Then follow all the evils of an 
overgrown population. What, therefore, is the secu- 
rity of the American labourer? It is to be governed 
by that law of prudence, which, in one way or other, 
God has established forall men; so that none shall 








é 





hope ofa decent and respectable provision for them. 
And how is this provision to be obtained? It is by 
selling his labour dear, which we have seen canbe 
done ; wherewith to buy good food, clothes, and vari- 
ous comforts which life demands, and which are to be 
considered indispensable, ‘To attain tothis, a man 
must live up to the dignity of his nature: he must re- 
volt from charity, debt, and degradation; he must 
never descead to that loathsome filth and poverty, in 
which he becomes an object of disgust and horror 
Such should be the jnstruction, and education of all 
men. 

Does the fault then lie in nature, or in man? Can 
Providence be charged with unkindness, as long as 
the earth may be made to yield a hundied fold bes 
yond its present products, or shall we impute tha 
miseries we have been contemplating, to the folly, 
ignorance, rashness, and ungovernable passions of 
man 3 

The interests that we are to discuss to day belong 
directly to him whose bread is earned by the sweat ¢ 
his brow—who cannot prosper, unless he be a man of 
order, of economy, careful, diligent and obedient to 
that simple and pure taste, thosc sound morals, which 
are his only protection. His great aim in his worldly 
aflairsis, to be independent ; to gather about him the 
comforts of life; to be free from debt and embarrass- 
ment; for to him, debt and slavery are nearly alike ; 
to lave such a command over his desires and appe- 
tites, that his substance shall never be wasted. ‘To 
this end, he should appreciate justly the value of 
property ; know its uses ; and understand perfectly, 
the principles by which it is gained, and lost. Noth- 
ing, therefore, is to be said or preached to him, to 
give his mind a sickly, or dissatisfied cast, in regard 
to those objects. It is not against the acquistion of 
property, but the abuse of it, that he is to be warned. 
He isto be taught all the wise and benevolent uses 
to which it may be applied. As to its intrinsic value, 
the Supreme Teacher of our duties has left us in no 
doubt; for he has given us those instincts and pas- 
sion ; thatlove of occupation ; that desire for indivi- 
dual possession ; he hag spffered us to be so restless, 
unsatisfied and miserable when idle, that our duties 
are plain. Tg dehate about the value of property, is 
to go back tq the old question of the comparative ad- 
vantage of civilization and barbarism. The savage 
is the qnly man whose mind is limited to his present 
condition, As to the rest of maukind in every Na- 
tion, State, City, Village, there is one common, per- 
petual steuggle for acquisition, What is it, then, for 
a people to advance in the scale of existence, and to 
acquire property, but to witness what appears upon 
this Anniversary ; this day of Honour and Jubilee, to 
the Artizan and Husbandman ; this happy day, which 
has gathered together, men, women and children, to 








congratulate each other, that temperance is growing j 
that industry is increasing ; that the arts are improve 
ing ; that our agriculture, in a single generation has 
doubled some of its most important products upon the 
same territory. 
wealth ; where is it to be found, but in things like 
these now brought together for exhibitiont Those 


And what is acquisition, property, 


admirable domestic animals, which transport us abroad 


for agreeable recreation, which furnish our food, and 
clothes—those substantia] fabrics of the manufactory, 
and the household, which are desirable, as a decent 








incur the purtheg of offspring, withqut a reasgnable 


decoration of the person, and to protect us againg 
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the inclemencies of the season. This is property. 
It is in ilese things, or those of a like kind, that 
Canals, Roads, Land, Ships, result.— This is the 
final end and aim of the most of man’s sublunary 
exertions. That is to obtain and to make such 
a use of them as reason and religion demand. Our 
enquiries extend to both. Political economy is not 
the science of quacks, and pretenders, but worthy of 
the study of American people, and to be commended 
to every youth who desires to be a useful citizen. It 
is common to hear it said, that there ts nothing in Po- 
litical Economy, but what common sense teaches. 
This is true enough— nor is there in Jaw, politics, or 
morals, any thing but what common sense teaches, 
or should teach. 


Art. CXCV.—NMiscellaneous, Original and Selec- 
ted, 


New-York Cattle Market, Monday, August 8.— 
Our Market was but thinly supplied this week, not 
more than 400 head of cattle, consequently the trade 
was very brisk at from $6 to $7 per hundred. 

Sheep, Lambs, or Swinc,— not any at market this 
day. 

Cows and Calves but few, and those dull of sale. 

Hay and Straw, at the prices of last Monday.— 
[Reported for the New- York Farmer by D. Drew.] 


New-York Cattle Market, Monday, August 15.— 
Our Cattle Market was very well supplied this week, 
and a tolerably brisk sale of 86 per hundred on the av- 
erage. 

About $0 extra prime Cattle from Dutchess and 
Orange Counties reached 63 per hundred. 

Sheep and Lambs a good supply—sales average a- 
bout’$2 per head. 

Cows and Calves very dull of sale and but few at 
Market. 


Swine, not any from the heat of the weather. 


Paintings of Cattle—There are now exhibiting at 
the Bath buildings, in Chamber street, beautiful and 
splendid paintings of cattle, horses, and raral scenery. 
They have beca very recently brought across the At- 
lantic, and are principally the productions of the cele- 
brated cattle painter, James Ward Esq. 

This highly esteemed artist ts wel} known in Europe, 
as the most eminent in powerful and effective coloring, 
and correct design ; combining a strength and vigor in 
his pencil, no one has surpassed. His pictures of that 
noble and beautiful animal, the Horse, are unrivalled. 

No one has studied this subject, with so much sue- 
cess—there is a vigor, strength, and character in his 
Animals, approaching nearer to nature, than could be 
imagined possible ; they form a perfect study for the 
anatomist. 

But in the great Cattle Pictare it will be allowed 
that Mr Ward has out done all his former efforts. 

As a work of Art—No Pictare in the World ranks 
higher, to the ferce and brilliancy of coler, is added 
the most deliczte and elaborate finish, with a correct- 
ness of design, and fidelity to nature, approaching to 
illusion. 

The effect is so powerful, unless seen, it cannot be 
imagined, and at some distance, it appears impossible 
the surface can be flat. 

“ Group’d with effect, the imitated show, 

“ With force it strikes, with animation glow ; 

“* So touch’d by energy, in every part, 

* The finished figures, from the canvas start ; 

** Nature, and only nature, can inspire, 

“Strength freedom, taste ; the fancy and the fire.’’ 

It has been justly said, of Mr. Ward, that had he 
painted but this one grand picture, his fame would 
have been recorded forever! as the similar subject, 
by Paul Potter did his, which for near two centuries, 
has been highly esteemed in Europe— and in Holland, 
his native country, with great national pride.” 

To prevent Mildew on Grap::.—In the Genesee 
Farmer, D ‘T.—states that he loosened some of his 
vines from the trellis, and Jet part of them lie on the 








Hay—not very much at market, and what is good, 
selling from 5 to 6 shillings. Middling hay from 4 to 
5 shillings per hundred, and the trade very brisk. [Re- 
ported for the New-York Farmer by Danie Drew.] 

(Gein the New-York Market only the quarters ef 
Beef are weighed, the lide and rough tallow being in- 
cluded without weighing. At Brightou, the hide and 
tallow are weighed as well as the quarters. 


Early Grapes.—Mr. Freer, My earliest grapes 
are beginring to ripen. I shall probably have 8 or 10 
bushels—wish I eould send you a bushel of them. 
Indeed I wish I could send them all to your market, 
where they would probably be among the very earliest. 
Have you any idea of the price in your market? They 
are a purple grape, smaller than the purple Hamburgh 
and Isabella, juicy, but rather more tart till shrivelled 
with age in maturity. For jelly and preserves, my 
wife, who by the by is no mean judge in such matters, 
prefers them to every other in the garden, 

Remarks.—We read the above description to a 
constant and old attendant of Fulton Market, who 
thinks the price will not exceed six cents per pound, 
If they are sent in good order, we think they will 
bring mote. Mr Loubat obtained from 15 to 20 cts. 
per pound for some of his, last season. Ed. 


‘ground, so that many of the bunches had the soil 
| dashed over them in heavy rains. Not one of these 
| bunches has any appearance of mildew, Perhaps 
ithe soil moistened with water, and sprinkled over 
them, will answer without taking them from the trellis. 

Peach Dumplings.—It is very common to see 
apple dumplings on the table during the auwmn 
months, but rarely those made of peaches. Peal the 
the peach and enclose it whole, and boil them. 

The seat of Taste.—By covering the tongue with 
parchment, sometimes in whole, and sometimes in 
different parts, it has been determined by two experi- 
ments in Paris, M. M. Guoyt and Admyraula, that 
the end, sides of the tonzue, and a small space at the 
| root of it together with a small surface at the interior 
and superior part of the roof of the palate, are the 
only portions of surface, in the cavity of the mouth 
and throat, that can distinguish taste and sipidity from 
mere touch, A portion of extract of aloes, placed 
- any other part gives no sensation but that of tomch, 
| until the saliva carries a solution of the sapid matters 
| to those parts of the cavity. 

Barley.—The great secret of harvesting this crop 
| properly, is to cué it, not when too green, but before 

it is fully ripe, and your barley will come out a bright 
yellow color when it is thrashed. It should be well 
3 
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dried before it goes into the barn, else the fermenta- jue three kinds in his garden, the purple, the purple 
tien will be so great in the mow as to injure the life | glass and the green glass kohi rab. It is really wor- 
of the grain. If there be any patches in your field | thy of universal cultivation.—Amer, Farmer. 
which are lodged, the grain which comes from them | A Mode of destroying the Red Spider on plants. 
will do well for your pigs; but as you hope to obtain —Sir, as you are very desirous that all gardeners 
the first price in market, do not mix it with your! should not only be reading but writing gardeners, I, 
standing barley; cut and keep it separately. There | for the first time’ (being very young), venture to take 
is no doubt that barley aHowed to stand in the field) my pen to write a few lines, and shall be very 
until it gets fully ripe (if it can be harvested,) without | p ippy should you think them worthy of insertioa. 
receiving any dampness, malts more freely than when | The subject on which I now write is the red spider, 
cutearlier ; but in our climate, this is extremely difficult, {which is very common on certain stove, grecn-house, 
and if it dees get wet the damage is so fatal that as a land, in dry seasons, certain hardy plants. I have 
general rule, it “is best to harvest it before it is fully | heard and read many receipts for the destraction of 
ripe, when a kitde wet wheather will not effect it, and | this insect, but I never found a more powerful remedy 
the enly preciution necessary to be taken, is to have} than clear water. I have under my care a few stove 
it perfectly dried before it goes into the barn.—Gene- plants, which are in general in a very healthy state. 
see Farmer. | syringe them every morning with clear water on 
—An English lady, after giving us qa | both sides of the leaf, and the plants are notin the 
drink of very fine beer, has furnished us with the fol- least afiected by this a ene I had for 
lowing receipt. One lemon sliced, 202. of ginger, | BMance & species ” ; — 1. % that _— much in- 
2oz. of Cream Tartar, and one and a half lbs. of| fested with the red spider: but afier I had syringed 
Lump Sugar—Pour on the above 8 quarts of boiling " well vd a “asf aan bear ws a an mae to 
water, and let it remain uatil cool—then strain it, and | °° found re * anal mee adios _ rs wa- 
add 4 table spoons fall of yeast, and bottle immediate- | ter applic. gas elore 0 —— ? wi , 8 ectua y destroy 
In tenor twelve hours, it will be found one of |the red spider ; : and, if constantly used, it will pre- 
|serve any plant from this destructive insect. I think 
{that if stoves or green-houses devoted to the culture 
Vegetable Phenomenon.—Yesterday Doctor Epw’ | of exotics were steamed well every night (water being 
J. Cox presented us with a lemon, which grew at the | applied in the form of steam), the plants would never 
country residence of Lewis Crapier, Esq. On | be attacked by the red spider —Gardener’s Mag. 
opening the lemon longitudinally, it was discovered, | To Destroy Red Ants.—These insects are extra- 
that almost every seed had germinated, and from two | vagantly fond of shagharks or American walnuts ; fill 
or three, roots had shot down, and branches risen |. large dish with these nuts, cracked, and they will 
upwards, with perfect leaves, making miniature lemon | quit ‘every shiag else to Clustec upon it, When tho 
trees within the lemon. Not only was the shape of | dish is well coveted, remove it carefully, and brush 
these entirely developed, but trunk, branches and | them all in the fire; at the same time have'a ‘little 
leaves were of the rich green color that belongs to the! — 1 asine sublimate ina cup to sweep in such as hap- 
Jemon tree in its usual state. Different seeds present- | pen to stray from the dish; and touch all the cracke 
ed various stages of progress. In some, the “ sprouts Jand crevices from which youhave seen them come 
were just breaking from the shell, in others, the leaf |with a feather dipped in the same poison. In one 
was out, and in all the color was persect. i We are week if this be repeated they will all be gone, By no 
not sufficiently conversant with the history of vegeta- | means leave the cup, or poisoned feather ahem for 
tion to know, whether such a propensity to germinate | an instant.—Frugal House wife. 
“ been frequently observed in the lemon--we be-| Flour of Ohio,—It should be generally known by 
lieve an instance occurred oe aoe since, 10 waar agriculturists of our region, that flour manufac- 
fessor Cox . garden, and sins gitar thsaseay Pye ve | tured from our wheat is deemed in the market to be 
will elicit proofs of the frequent occurrence of what | mach infetios to thet made from, wheat the wemern 
now appears veg table ning ane It me) har pro- | pert of the state of New-York. And also, bar it has 
per to state, the lemons are from last years blossoms, lines fed ‘om experiment at Rochester mills, that 
—U. 8, Gazette. | N. York wheat makes 5 pounds of flourin the bushel 
Turnip Rooted Cabbage,—( Kohl Rab)—This is}more than the Ohio wheat; and that the flour sells 
another excellent new. vegetable, or rather one which for 50 cents and a dollar more per barrel, This dif- 
is scarcely known to the public. It seems to be aj ference alone is an enriching profit, which our farmers 
hybrid between the cabbage aud turnip, partaking | should endeavour to save by more thorough cultivation 
somewhat of the character ofeach. It is in high es-|—more working of the lands intended for a wheat 
teem with the Germans, from whom it has been ob- | crop, and more attention to the quality of seed wheat. 
tained. The plantsare raised and transplanted in the | —Z inesville, July 20. 
manner of cabbages, a close resemblance to which} New-York Produce Market, August 17, 1831.— 
it bears until about the time we should expect it to} Ashes, Pots 4.80, Pearls, 5.12; Cotton, N. Orleans, 
head, when a turnip begins to form at the top of the 114; Flour, supplies of fresh ground flour scarcely 
root, and rapidly increases to the size of a large tur- | equal to the demand, 5,37 to 5.50, Rye Flour, 3.62 to 
nip, when it is fit for use. It is cooked in the same} 3.75; W heat continues scarce, 1.09 to 1.15; Rye, 75 
way as turnips, either in soups or boiled as a common 'to 78 ; Indian Corn, 73 to 75; Hemp, Kentucky, not 
vegetable. It is extremely hard, and brittle—hence | the best $160 5 Plaster Paris, 5.75 to 3.88; Beef, 
the name of glass kohl rab,—and requires tobe boiled} Mess, 8.50, Prime, 5.12; Butter, 13 t015 Lard, 
flouble the lengthof time that turnips require. The|9 to10; Pork, Mess, 14 to 14.75, Prime 11.12 
flavor is very much that of the heart ofthe cabbage} Cheese, 5 to 7; Wool, Marino, 45 t¢ 75, Lambs Is 
stalk inside the head. ‘The Editor of the Farmer{ quality G0 to 62, 3d do. 30 to $5. 
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Strawberries.—We would remind those who wish} the Yellowstone—2000 miles—carrying the goods for 


to cultivate this fino fruit in their gardens, that the | 


beds in which they set them, should be well manured, 
and dug at Jeast one month before planting out the 
vines, which shou!d be done early in September, in| 
order that they may take sufficient root to prevent | 
their being thrown out by the frost during winter or | 
spring. A situation that is rather moist than other- | 
wise, is preferable, and one that is half shaded is| 
better than one exposed to the full blaze of a meridjan | 
sun. Give the ground deep and repeated spadings, | 
previous to setting the young plants, which should be | 
at a distance of from twelve to cighteen inches apart. | 
—Gencesee Farmer. 

Cider.—The orchards are bending under the} 
weight of apples and the time of making cider is near 
at hand. ‘The general process is understood, bit 
attention to two or three particulars, may greatly in- | 
crease the value of the liquor, Why does Burlington 
cider bring double the price of that made elsewhere ? 

Use water freely in making every thing sweet and 
clean before you begin—but very sparingly afterwards. | 

Put your apples after being gathered for a few days 
in « dry place expased to the sun. 

Let your casks be perfectly sweet. 

See that the straw used be clean and bright. 
Throw al] the retten, or rotting apples to your pigs. | 
Keep the several sqrts of apples separate ; if ground 
together the cider will not be so goad. 

When the liquor has yndergone sufficient fermen- | 
tatjon to throw off the impure matter init, and while 
it is yet sweet, take a clean cask, put into it a bucket! 
of cider, set fire to a clean rag that has been dipped in! 
brimstone—let itburn inside the cask so as to fill it’ 
with the fumes of the brimstone—shuke the cask well 
and then fill and bung it tight, 

This mode is highly recommended to preserye the , 
cider sweet, while it be yet pure. The crab apple! 
should be more extensively cultivated for cider.— 
Liquor, as delicous as wine may be made from it. 


| 


The Weather,.—The woather continues unfavora- | 
ble fur securing hay apd grain, Much rain has fallen | 
within the last week, and the streams in this part of 
the country are unusually high for the season,—Gen- | 
esee Farmer, July, 30. 

Management of Pigs.—The following experini at | 
was made bya gentleman of Norfolk, Six pigs of the | 
Norfolk breed, and of nearly equal weight were put} 
to keeping at the same time, and treated the sin:e as! 
to food gnd litter for about seven weeks, Three of 
them were Icft to shift for themselves as to cleanliness , | 
the other three were kept as clean a3 possible by aj 
man employed for the purpose, with a curry-comb | 
and brush. ‘T'ne last consumed in seven weeks fewer | 

yveas by five bushels, than the other three; yet they 

weighed more when killed by twe stone and four| 
pounds (thirty-six pounds) upon an average, or six | 
stone twelve pounds upon the whole.— London paper. 


Furs from the Missouri,—The St. Louis Times of 
July the 16th says, “* The Steam-Boat Yellowstane, 
under the command of Capt. B. Young, arrived at St. 
Louis on Thursday last, from her trip up the Missouri, 
The Yellowstone is owned by the American Fur Com- 
pany, and left this place on the 15th of April last, for 
the purpose of proceeding as far up as the mouth of | 





the Indian trade with which the Company annually 
supplies the traders in its employ. Owing, however, 
to the low stage of the water in the Missouri, the Yel- 
lowstone was unable to proceed beyond Fort Tecum- 
seh, at the mouth of the Liitle Missouri, 1,300 miles 
above St. Louis, This is 600 miles higher than any 
other Steam-Boat has hither to navigated. The Yel- 
lowstone brought down a full cargo of Buffalo robes, 
furs, and peltries, besides 10,000 pounds of Buffalo 
tongues. 


The Consumption of Indian Opium in China, from, 
the first of April, 1830, tothe 1st of January 1831, 
was 15,145 chests, valued at 10,083,302 dollars. 


Blackberry Tea Cure for Dysentary or Diarhea. 


| —Blackberries are of the most pleasant and speedy 
| cures for this complaint. ’ 


When the berries cannot be 


obtained the stems and leaves, or roots should be boil- 


ed with a little rice, until the latter become entirely 


| dissolved, and the liquiddiunk with a very little milk. 


The Harvest.—The farmers in this section of the 
country appear to be destined to suffer greater evils 


‘from a superabundante of rain this season, than they 
‘have ever heretofore, experienced from drought. The 


injury to the grain during the period of harvest was in 
many cases very severe; a great deal of hay also has 
been damaged, and during the present week we have 


|had a succession of violent rain storms, which have 


damaged the cornfields very greatly, and added new 
labor to those which the farmers had already ex- 
perienced from the same cause, The bieach in the 
canal mentioned in our last; will not be repaired as 
soon nor as casily as we hoped. No time, however, 
will be lost by uur indefatigable engineers in repairing 


jand rendeiing it navigable again.—Cincinnati- Til. 


ler July, 29, 

Tunsey.—This herb may frequently be observed 
crowing in the country church yards, which induces 
us to think it was formerly used as a funeral plant, 
Tansey has this peculiar virtue, that if any dead ani- 
mal substance be rubbed with it, the flesh fly will not 
attack it. Boerhave says, the leaves applied to a dead 
body, and intruded into the mauth and nostrils, pre- 
serve it from putrefaction and insects; whence the 
plant has been called Althanasia, that is, immortal 
plant,—L2reter News Letter. 


Secd Cauliflower.—Mr. Freer, I succeeded this 
year in raising some Very fine Larly Cauliflower ; 
and I was desirous of getting seed from some of the 
best, but was told by those that follow Horticulture, 
that J 'd not as they would nat seed in this Coun- 
try, I however tried by trimming the Plant of the 
seed stalks. I have now a fine prospect of seed. H. 
W. Cincinnati, Ohio, July 22 1831; 


Oil accelerates the Maturity of Fruit.—A drop of 
animal or vegetable oil, placed on the crown of a fig 
will force it into maturity several weeks before its 
time—changing it in a few days from a small, hard 
and costic, to a large, mellow and lucious morsel. 


To cut glass.—Hold your glass in one hand under 
water, and with a pair of scissors you may cut as vou 
please. Or take a red hot tobacco pipe put it to the 
edge and trace it as you want it; the crack will 
follow the edge. 
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[ For the New-York Farmer. | 
Art. CXCVI.—Inscets Injurious to Fruit— Answer 
to N. Darling. By D. A 


The facts stated in N. Darling’s article on Insects 


P, 178—9, are in 


in the New-York Farmer Voi. 4, 
teresting ; and | hone our entomologists 
tlre 


will make 


us betier acquainted wi se depredators on out 
fruit. 

In my note onthe Chrysomela vilivora I remarked, 
‘¢ Our vine leaves were infested last year by j 
eaterpillar which we strongly suspect was the larva of 
this insect; and now wherever this insect has ajpear- 
ed, the same kind of caterpillar has appeared on the 
leaves.”? Doubiless in reference to this note, N. Dar- 
lings ays, ** The bug is supposed by some to be the pa- 
rent of this worm or slug. This however is only sup- 
position, and not very probable, as it is not common 
among the insect tribes to find the parent and ibe off- 
spring at the same time feeding on the same food,”— 


a Hue 


Such instances do occur, however in the Aphis, Cac- 
cinella, Cantharis, &c.; and Nicholson says ‘the larva 
of this genus [ Chrysome la] feed on the leaves of trees 
and plants.” But the best w iy to argue questions of 
this kind is by direct reference to actual experiments 
made by keeping possession of the young inseci till it 
attains it perfect state. 

N. Darling’s experiments which go to preve that two 
kinds of worms infest our fruits, ought to be repeated 
in different districts as both kinds may not occur in 
every place. 
white throughout, while the larva of the Curculio have 
” and that * there is reason for 


orange colored heads; 
the belief that the larve of the curculio, all or most of 
them, leave the various fruits in which they are depos- 
ited, as early as the beginning of Julv, and that the 
worms found in fruils after that time have adifferent 
parent,” A writer of great respectability however, has 
asserted that the Curculio “ continues its depredations 
from the first of May until Autumn;”’ and now on this 
day (8 mo. 5) I have taken a worm with an “orange 
colored head” from a bell pear, and put it ina tumbler 
with moist earth. 

N. Darling asserts that ** Paving under the trees as 
proposed by Mr. Prince; shaking the trees frequenily 
as proposed by Dr. Thatcher; eatching the insects in 
a sheet as proposed by *“*D. 'T.” are all ineffvctual 
guards against the ravages of this insect in a country 
full of orchards, as in Connecticut.” I will 


3 


bh 


therefore 


examine the plans which he has so summarily reject-| 


ed. 

N. Darling says, *“‘ In order to effect its metamor- 
phesis successfully it seems necessary for the insect to 
be enclused in earth sufficiently inoist to keep its ex- 
terior soft and pliable.” W. osed { 
the parent was aware of such requisite, and therefore 
would not deposit her eges in fruit which hung over a 
But letting that pass for the present, it is 


D ave . ; lia 
I rmce sup} lita 


pavement. 
most certain from N. Darling’s own account that the 
larve must perish in such a situation ; and Dr. ‘Tilton, 
one of our earliest and best writers on this subject has 
said * there is no surer protection agains! the Curcu- 
tio than a pavement,” 

It appears that Dr. Thatcher (for I have not seen 
his American Orchardist) recommends “shaking the 
trees frequently.” Every one acguainted with the 
Curculio knows that it is not only timid and readily 
alarmed at the approach of a person, but that it com- 
monly falls, on jarring the tree. If then, the shaking 





He remarks that the smaller kind “ are} 


| be frequently repeated, the plan must be successful ; 
.;and many instances may be cited to shew that trees 
standing near frequented paths, have been more pro- 
ductive than remotely situated. Dr. Tilton 
however, has given us a case in point: “Col. T. For- 
‘rmantowa having a fine plunr tree near his 
pump, tied a rope from the tree to his pump handle, 
as gently agitated every time there 

was occasion to pump water. The consequence was 
that the fruit on his tree was preserved in the greatest 
| perfection.” It may be remarked that the village of 

Germantown (Pa,) is probably as thickly studded with 
|{ruit trees as any part of Connecticut. 


) 
; 


othe rs te 


rest of G 


4 


o that the tree \ 


I now come to the plan of catehing these insects on 
asheet. This includes Dr. ‘lhatcher’s, with one ad- 
ditional advantage: a great proporiion of them will 
never return to the tree. We have several times de- 
stroyed more than one hundred Curculios in less than 
half an hour ; and there can scarcely be a better un 
less there be an easier mode of lessening their nume 
bers, 

In search of this desideratum I will therefore ex- 
amine N, Darlings ‘two modes of extirpating the in- 
sect——stocking the fruit orchard withfowls, making the 
earlh under the trees mellow enough for their toes to 
penetrate easily the retreats of the insect ; ov hauling 
away the carth under the tree, about the 10th of July 
lo the depth of three iaches, and spreading it thin in 
the sun,” 

ft isto be borne in mind that these “* modes” are 
intended to superseed the former prajects. I cannot 
ihink either of them however, very practicable. I 
would sooner trast hogs* and geese to devour the Cur- 
culia encased in the fruit, before it entered the ground, 
than ET would trast fowls to scratch it out from a depth 
of three inches, even ta mellow earth, But what 
could we hope from their scratching in ¢layey sails in 


wet weather ? I apprehend they would prove “ine- 


feciual guards,” 

In respect to the other mode, I have doubts wheth- 
er we could introduce it among our independent farms 
ers in so busy aseason as “the LOth of July.” It will 

‘also appear on a fair estimate that this hauling out of 
ithe soil, drying it in the sun, and returning it round 
the tree, would hardly cost less than a hundred dollars 
in acre ; and in a wetseason (like the present) it is to 
ye feared that the larva could not be dried up before 
it would efiect its metamorphosis. I should also be 
unwilling to lay bare the roots of my trees and thus de- 

| prive them of the principal means of nourishment in so 
sultry a Scason, 

But “tina country full of orchards” it may be ex- 
pected that a fruit garden though effectually cleared, 
would be duly visited in the following spring if not 
earlier, by the neighboring curculios ; and against this 
very prebable occurrence, vo provision has been made. 
As there is no pavemené to discourage them, and no 
hog, or other creature, to shake the trees, and frighten 
or destroy them, they must have quiet and peaceable 
possession. D, T: 

| p Smo. 8. From apples 1 have this day taken 
three more worms ‘* with erange colored heads”’ and 
which appear to be the full grown larvee of the Curcu- 
lio—zuother, similar, but only half as long—and two 
others resembling the former with brown heads but 
100 times less in bulk than the first kind. Viewing 


New-York Farmer Vol. 3 p. 60, and Vol. 4 p. 47 
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these last under the microscope, I am satisfied that 
they also are larve of the common Curcuilio, thus far 
confirming Dr. Tilton’s remark thatthis insect “ con- 
tinues its ravages from May until Autumn.” We 
have, therefore, another strong motive for declining 
N. Darling’s plan of removing the soil. » 

It appears that the eggs from which these later 
broods spring, are commonly deposited in the blossom 
end of the fruit. 





Arr. CXACVIL—Milk Sickness. 


By the following, taken from a western paper, it 
appears that the cause of this complant is, at length, 
discovered. Our readers will perceive some analogy 
between the effects of the plant and those of poisoned 
cheese. — Ed. 

In settling the State of Ohio, soon after the luxu- 
riant herbage began to be eaten down, it prevailed on 
the head streams of Paint creek, on Darby creck, Lit- 
tle Miami; on Mad river, particularly in the vicini- 
ty of the movth of Buck creek, where Mr Robert 
Renick resided, (now Springfield.) It was not until 
the year 1807, that [ could form the least conjecture 
what could be the cause of producing this milk sick- 
ness, or puking compl.-int. But some time during 
this year Mr. Renick found some of his cattle afflicted 
with the trembles, as itis called. He kept up the sick 
cattle, and by administering to each a heavy draught 
of whiskey, they recovered. He then turned out the 
well cattle, and followed them into the range, to dis- 
cover, if he could, the causc. The cattle took their 
usual round, and Mr. R. followed them ; it being the 
fall season of the year, (the usual period when cattle 
take the trembles ;) Mr. R. discovered his cattle feed- 
ing very greedily on a poison vine * hich grows very 
plentifully on shady, wet and marshy ground; the 
result was, his other cattle took the trembles also, and 
he had to doctor them in like manner. 

From the above period to the present time, I have 
kept my attention fixed on the above circumstance, 
and have examined and inquired to find out the cause, 
from Ohio, through Indiana, Illinois and Misscuri; 
and often been led to conclude that it was a weed, at 
other times, stagnant water impregnated with arsenic, 
again a small running vine; but recent circumstances 
have at length fully confirmed me in the belief that 
Mr. Renick made a correct discovery. 

This complaint in many parts of the west has at 
times been truly afflicting. It has been communicated 
to adults by means of the beef, the milk, and the but- 
ter, and on some occasions has swept away almost a 
whole family of children, and sometimes parents also, 
who have used, perhaps on many occasions from ne- 
cessity, a milk-diet.— When the cattle have died with 
the trembles, the hogs that have eaten the flesh died in 


like manner, and the dogs after eating of the flesh of 


the cattle or hogs, have died also, 

This poison vine grows up about knee or waist high, 
stubby, and bushy on the top; the leaves resemble 
very much the poison vine which frequently ascends 
the trees, (not the creeping poison vine,) and may be 
of the same species asthe former, Itis so well known 
by our western settlers that any further description 
is unnecessary. It is frequently found in marshes, 
deep hollows of hills, and on wet lands. 

During the !ast severe winter, Mr Horrel, a highly 


respectable citizen of our neighboring county, (Clark,) 
and his neighbor, Col. Harrod, formerly from Ken- 
tucky, both of whom are intelligent men, and reside 
in the vicinity of Charleston, on the head of the litde 
Miami, where the trembles and the milk sickness have 
prevailed for many years; both of the above gentle- 
men vouched for the’ following fact:—That during 
the long continuance of the snow, about tbirty cattle 
were in alot inclosed where this poison vine was 
raised above the snow, and although they were well 
fed, they chewed the stalks on the vine and took the 
trembles, and most of them died. Those cattle put 
into an adjoining field, and fed and drank at the same 
well or pool, were not at all affected, though fed on 
the same food. On Darby Creek or its waters, I 
was informed on yesterday, by an intelligent person, 
that there was a similar case occurred. 

I am Sir, very respectfully, your obt. servant and 
subscriber, Tu. S. Hinpe. 

Urbana, June 27th, 1831. 


Arr. CXCVIIT.— Importance and Profitaileness of 
Silk Culture. [Continued from page 200.] 


I have seen diflerent estimates of the quantity of land, 
neccessary to be devoted to the growth of mulberry 
trees with a view to a given quantity of preduce. 
That which seems to have gained the most general 
currency, is, that one acre of ground, set. with mul- 
berry trees 1 1-2 rods apart, will, when the trees are 
five or six years old, afford leaves enough to make forty 
pounds of silk, which, at a moderate estimate, will be 
worth $200. But this is very vague, and in my 
opinion, not at all to be relied upov. It brings into 
requisition a greater quantity of land than is necessary. 
Mr. Genet of Albany, wno wrote four years ago on the 
snbject, and appears to have written understandinglv, 
says, that a small hedge of malberry bushes, oceupy- 
ing the 20th part of an acre, will, when the trees are 
three years old, produce leaves to feed 100,000 
worms, and that the produce will be 30-pounds of raw 
drawn silk. He adds, that, if the whole acre be oc- 
cupied with bushes set in the same manner, the pro- 
duce of silk will be 600 pounds.—This seems almost 
incredible. Many other estimates are before me, 
varying from each other,considerably, but they concar 
to establish the fact, that a very small quantity of land 
will be sufficient for extensive operations in the cul- 
ture of silk. Writers differ also as to the best manner 
of setting the trees.—Some would have them stand L 
1-2 rods apart, which I think would give about 100 to 
an acre. Others would have them stand ata less 
distance from each other, so that an acre might con- 
tain 150, or more. As now advised, if I were about 
to plant, I should set in the latter form. Although it 
will be necessary to have orchards of standard trees, 
yet doubtless, an immense saving may be made by 
cultivating mulberry hedges. For instance, the or- 
chard may be surrounded with a hedge, withowt any 
detriment to the standard treps, Another mode ot 
cultivating the mulberry is recommended, that of 
sowing them thick in the drill form, as we sow onions, 
or they may be sowed broadcast, as wheat is sewn, 
These, after the first year, are to be cut annually with 
a scythe, as the leaves shall be needed for the worms, 
It is likely that a small grove or a few rods, growing 
in this form, might be a useful handmuaid in the geveral 
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To the man who sériously thinks of undertaking 
the culture of silk, it will be satisfactory to know what 
buildings he must have for the accommodation of his 
worms, and what will be the expense of them. I re- 
gret that, in relation to this subject, my means of in- 
formation are scant. It does not appear that any 
considerable expenditures will be needed to provide 
house room for the worms. It seems, they may be 
kept in any room, from which cats, rats and mice can 
be excluded.—An out-house, or the chamber of an 
out-heuse would answer the purpose. An upper room 
is preferred to a lower one, on account of its contain- 
ing less humidity. 

Barn floors are sometimes used for this purpose, 
and perhaps the chief objection to them is, their ex- 
posure to the rats and mice, and such other vermin, 
as would annoy the worms. A room of common 
size will be sufficient for a vast multitu¢e of worms, 
They are kept upon shelves, placed one above another 
at suitable distances apart; and as many may be so 
placed, as the height of the room will admit. It is 
estimated that a square foot will contain 110 worms, 
when arrived at their greatest size. A shelf three 
feet wide, and twenty feet long, will contain 6,500 
worls. 

4th. It is understood, that the daber of gathering 
leaves, and nursing the silk wornis, and indeed the 
whole process of their culture, is simple, easy, and 
trifling in amount. It may all be done by women, 
children, aged and decrepid people. Mr. Tufiis, of 

Massachusetts, who has written ably upon this subject, 
says that an active child, fifteen years old, is sufti- 
cient to take care of sixty thousand worms, till within 
ten days of their windiog ; after that, the help of one 
or two more such children will be needed. He adds, 
that one woman, in the vicinity where he lives, per- 
formed all the work of taking care of sixty thousand 
worms, and did her days work every day in spinning 
flax. 

It is estimated that, in Europe, three thousand 
worms will produce one pound of raw silk ; it is be- 
lieved they will produce more in America. We 
may suppose then, that the sixty thousand worms, fed 
by this woman, produced 20 pounds of raw silk. 
This, estimated at $5 a pound (a low estimate cer- 
saimly) would amount to $100, Jt appears then, that 
the woman gained $100, and this was done by gather- 
ing up the fragments of time, and without interrupting 
her ordinary business, 

With a few remarks, which the subject seems to 
have suggested, I will close this communication, In 
applying the subject to your case, permit me to say, j 
that, if you are seriously intending to undertake the 
culture of silk, it will only be necessary that you set, 
next spring, a few hundred of nulberry trees, and, in 
tbe spring following, you may on a small scale, com- 
mence operations. A part, at least, of the trees 
should be set in the orchard form for standards, say, 
at the djstance of 12 or 15 fect apart; the rest may 
be set in rows, and two or three feet apart On the 
rows, to form hedges. It is said that, on any ground 
where the apple tree will thrive, the muiberry will 
thrive also. A sandy or gravelly soil is recommended. 
Clay, probably would not be good. It is not mate- 
rial that the soil be rich, for it is said, the mulberry 
grows well on thin barren soils, and that leaves pro- 
duced on such soils, make the finest silk. A southern 
aspect is preferred ; a northern one should be rejected. 
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I remark again that, for ought that can be seen, 
thousands of our farmers might, by intreducing the 
culture of silk, greatly improve their condition. To 
the farmer who operates upon a small scale, and can 
scarcely avail himself of means to support his family, 
an extra annual income of one, two, three or four hun- 
dred dollars, would be a surprising help. Itis believed, 
almost any farmer might, in the Way here prescribed, 
secure to himself such an income, without interfering 
with thé ordinary business of his farm.—Mechanics 
too, who can supply a very small piece of ground for 
the growth of mulberry trees, may avail themselves of 
the same advantages. Especially the man, who finds 
himself the master of a young and increasing family, 
should consider himself as deeply interested in the 
subject of this communication. 

My last remark is that the culture of silk might 
supply to the public houses of pauperism an easy, 
healthful, and very profitable branch of industry. 

Iam, Sir, very respectfuly, yours, &c. 

Dan. Brapvey, 
= 

[This Article which we take from the Quarter ly 
Journal of Agriculture, published in Great Britain, 
contains information that should be attentively con- 
sidered by those who kvep horses in this country. j 


CXCIX.—Hints ‘on the most Economical 
Manner of Feeding Horses, 


To cconomise the food of working animals, must be 
admitted to be an object of great public and private 
importance. ‘The practices of different parts of ‘the 
country are not atall alike perfget in thistespect. In 
Scotland, which is behind no country in general agri- 
culiura} jmprovement, there is yet much to be learned 
in this branch of rural economy. dn the general 
management and economical methods of feeding hor- 


ART, 


ses, Scotland, generally speaking is greatly behind 


England; but in England itself, the most approved 
practices are not always generally -knowh, or univer- 


sally adopted. 


A great variety of articles, as every one knows, ‘are 


employed in the feeding of horses; of grains, there 


ire oats, oatmeal, barley, bran; of leguminous plaats, 


there are heans and peas ; of roots, there are the po~ 


t 
grass and other plants, there are hay, saintfein, clover, 


atoe, the turnip, the carrot and the parsnip ; of dried 
‘ye grass, and straw : and, occasionally, other substans 
ces, as oil-cake. 

In North Wales, where a scarcity of hay is often 


much felt during winter and the early part of spring, 


he gorse, or furze, is frequently employed to feed 
oth horses and cattle, It is prepared for that pur- 
ose by being bruised by smal! watermills, and, when 


mixed with a portion of oats, or chopped or cut hay, it 
is found to 
horse. 
districts of the county of Devon, 
where the furze or gorse abounds in many places, such 
a practice might be adopted with great advantage. 


} 


w 


ea strong and nourishing food for the 
This plant is also similarly used in several 
And, in Scotland, 


Ofthe different kinds of grain given to horses, the 


oat is found to be the best adapted to support the 


trength and spirit ofthe animal. Amongst roots, the 
arrot and the parsnip are much valued : but these, 
Ithough they contain more saccharine matter than 
he potatoe, and although probably equally nutricious, 
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yet, as they require greater nicety in their cultivation, 
and a richer +and deeper soil, they cannot. be so uni- 
versally and cheaply raised, and in such large quanti- 
ties, a8 the potatoe. The latter, growing in almost 
every soil of this island, may be said to be the most| 
useful of all this class of plants, 
horses. 

In feeding with potatoes, however, one precaution 
should never be neglected, which is to steam or boil! 
them before using them. The giving the potatoe in| 
its raw state to the horse, 
of these valuable animals, especially when on hard | 
work, and overheated by violent exertion. 
crude state, the potatoe is exceedingly apt to ferment 
in the stomach of the horse. 

In feeding of the horse with grain, - whatever be 
the kind given, it should always be bruised ; or, what 
is better still, coarsely ground. ‘The hay, too, ought 


to be cut into small Jenzths, not exceeding half an inch, 


nor less than a quarter of an inch ; and a quantity of 
straw, cut in like manner, should be mixed with it. 
For the purpose of bruising the grain, and cutting the 
hay and straw, simple machipes fave been invented 
which can be pr verse dat novery comsiderable cost. 
In Scotland, where thrashing-machines are universa- 
ly employed, it is recommended that the machinery, 
for the purpose referred to, should be attached and 
moved by the same power. 

When the grain has been bruised, and the hay and 
straw cut, it will be necessary to proportion the qu in- 
tity of each to be mixed together, and to make upa 
sufficiency of food on which a working horse may sub- 
sist for twenty-four hours. And, in order to illustrate 
this, we cannot do better than mention a few exam- 
ples, taken from the practice tables, where thi: mode 
has been long and sufficiently followed. 

In the stables of Messrs. Hanbury and Trueman, 
in Spittalfields, where 82 horses are kept, the animals 
receive all their food in the manger, no hay being 
ever put into the rack. The stable, which is spacious 
enough to contain this number of horses, is one of the 
most perfeet in all its arrangements in London, and 
being admirably well ventilated, disease rarely oc- 
curs. 

The excellent health, condition, and general ap- 
pearance of these horses, evince the goodness of the 
treatment adopted. They are fed in the following 
manner. Each horse receives in the twenty-four 
hours 18lbs. of cut bay and straw, tie proportion of 
the latter being one-eichth; 14lbs. of cruised oats, 
and 1lb. of bruised beans; making in ali 33lbs. of 
food. In summer no beans are given, as they are 
then found to be too heating ; but, 
the beans being withdrawn, a small addition is made 
to the quantity of oats. Half a pound of salt is given 
weekly to each horse. This being divided into two 
portions, one of them is given on Saturday night, the 
other on Sunday and being so administered, the salt 
generally purges the animal. And on account of this 
effect, and as the animals receive no boiled or steamed 
food, it is thought better, by Mr. Hanbury, to supply 
the salt in this manner, than to deal it out nightly in 
smaller quantity. 

In another stable in Long Lane in London, belong- 
ing to Mr. Higgins, where above 300 heavy cart- 
kept doing much daily hardlabour, no hay 
isever putintothe rack. It is always mixed with 
traw, snd cut down into lengths not less than th of 


horses are 


for the feeding of} 


in consequence Of 


| 


| 


has been fatal to numbers | of the latter. 


cious vegetable 





an inch, "The hay used is "peserslly cl loiter hay, with 
one half of barley straw. The oats, barley and Beans, 
are always coarsely ground before bel ing added to the 
cut hay. Although the quantity of hay, being 19]bs. 
| for a very large horse, and t4lbs. for a ve ry small one; 
given in the 24 hou: :s, remains anaftered tliroaghout 
the vear, it is found advisable during the same per iod 
te alter the kinds quantities of grain. In winter, 
larger ort o!: beans is given than of oats, the 
quantity being two-thirds of the former and one-third 
As the spring sets in, the allowance of 
beans is gradually diaiaish ed to one-third, the other 


In its} two-thirds being made up of barley, which gt rain is 


held to be more "cooling for spring food. But in sum- 
mer oats are substituted for barley. Ofthe mixture of 
these bruised or ground grains the large elephant size 
cart-horse receives 20 lbs., the smaller animal 16Ibs. ; 
and with the addition of 3lbs. of bran during winter, 
and 4lbs. during the rest of the year, every large horse 
thus receives in the 24 hours about 40lbs. of mixed 
provender, and every smaller horse about 33lbs. Salt 
is not given during winter, but always in other quar- 
ters of the year; an ounce being then daily mixed up 
with other ingredients of the food. 


[To be continued. } 


Aart. CC.—Method of preserving Tomatos, 


Mr Fessenpen—As Tomatos, have, at last, be- 
come common in our market, f send you 4 receipt for 
preserving them during the winter. 

Resides the various modes of preparing this deli- 
for the table, it may be stewed after 
being pealed with sugar, like cranberries and goose- 


\ berries, producing a tart equal to either of those fraits. 


Try the experiment and be satisfied. 
born inthe N, E. Farmer.] 

‘The boiling required for the preservation of 
fruits always changes their quality, and sometimes en- 
tirely alters their chasacter: and it often happens, 
when the fruits are acid, as in the Tomato, that they 
imbibe in the copper vessels in whiclr they are stew-- 
ed to a certain consistence, metalic principles, which 
are injurious to healih. This doable consideration 
induces us to publish an excellent method for pre- 
serving the tomato, which does not alter the qua- 
lity of this fruit, and does not require the action of 
heat. 

‘A sufficient quantity of salt is dissolved in spring 
or river water to make it strong enough to bear an 
egg; select perfectly ripe tomatos, and place them 
well and without pressing them in a stone or glazed 
earthen pot which is to be filled with the brine 5; cover 
the pot with a deep plate in such a manner that it 
presses upon the fruit, and by this simple process to- 
may be preserved more’ than a year without 
Before cooking them they should be soaked 
[Horticultaral An- 


[Gen. Dear- 


matoes 
attention. 
in fresh water for several hours.’ 


nals of Paris, No. xxxrv. 


Art. CCI.—Pro ceedings cf the Rensselaer 
County Horticultural Society. 


The sixth exhibition of this Society took place at 
the Rensselaer House on the 9th August. The dis- 
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play of vegetables, fruit, plants and flowers was very 
creditable tv the cultivators. Dr. Spafford agreeably 
to a previous request of the Society, delivered a 
valuable and appropriate address. 

Mr. Gorham, of Lansinburgh, presented a superior 
Cape Brocoli. 

Mr. Briggs, of Schagticuke, presented several bun- 
ches of early black cluster grapes. 

Mr Norton, Lansingburg, two large Water-melons, 
two fine citron Musk-melons, two Barker’s Newton 
Pears, and a quantity of Tomatoes. 

Dr. Spafiord, Lansinburgh,’ four bunches of ripe 
Native Grapes, (Dutches connty.) 

Mr. A. Walsh, Lansingburgh, Celery, Globe Arti- 
choke, (Cynara scolymus,) Cardooy, (Cynara car- 
dunculus,) Green Nonpariel, Broad winsor, and Maza- 
gan Beans, (Vicia faba,) a basket of Native (Rhode 
Island) Grapes, Lima Beans, (Phaseolus limensis,) 
Tomatos, (Solanum Lycopersicum,) Devonshire Quar- 
don Apple, perfectly ripe, Hawtherdean and golden 
Harvey Apples, Okra, African Millet, (Milium nigro- 
cons?) very fine Cabbage, large Spanish Filberts, a 
beautiful bunch of the Roan ‘Tree berries, (Sorbus 
aucuparea,) Trifoliate sunflower, Perennial sun- 
flower, Dwarf sunflower, Tall sunflower, (/lelianthus 
altissimus,) Sensitiveplant, (Mimosa sensitiva,) Bright 
Scarlet Dahlia, Snowberry, Monthly cherry—speci- 
mens, exhibited from the sume tree, of blossoms, fruit 
perfectly ripe, and in various states between green 
and young fruit and maturity, Irish Ivy, a branch of 
the hop tree with second growth of Hops, (17 
trifoliata,) Japan Lily, Purple fringe tree, Burning 
Bush, Irish Yew, Dwarf Horse Chesnut, Pocok’s dark 
yellow Senna, Scorpion Senna. 

Remarks.—Ptelea trifvliata is the three 
shrubby Trefoil. We have regulated the above as the 
time to have ‘itin the next paper” would permit.— 
so much disagreement between the English and bo- 
tanical names, that we were obliged to omit a con- 
siderable part. 


leaved 


—— a 


Arr. CCIl-—Proceedings of the New-York, Hor- 
ticultural Society. [Continued from Page 198.] 
August 16.—Mr Geo. Still, gardener to Dr. Blood- 

sood of Flushing, present d 2 large E Plants, 4}, 


and 33 lbs. 
Mr. Mc Kenzic, gardener to C. Oakley 


oo 
c5 


Esq., 2 


very fine Egg Plants, one doz. free stone Peaches of 


superior flavour, Cestrum nocturnum, and beautiful 
Carnations. 

From the garden of Aldeiman Wells, Lycium 
barbarum, 

August. 23.—Mr. Alex. Smith presented yellow 
Golden Rennette Apples. 

Mr. Hyslop, gardener to N. Prime Esq. presented 
3 very superior Royal George free stone Peaches, 
raised under glass. Also 3 Newington cling, very fine, 
under glass. 

Jn. R. Murray Esq. 3 very superior Pine Apple 
melons 

Mr. Knox, a beautiful bouquet of flowers, consisting 
of Ruse Belle De Monza, China Asters, Elegant Zenia, 
Centaurea americana, Lobelia cardinalis, Euphorbia 
variegata, Amaranthus bicolor, African and French 
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Marygold, Achillea, Double Althea; two kinds of 
Balsams. 

Mr. Mc Kenzie, gardener to C, Oakley Esq. @ 
splendid Boquet of flowers. 

Remarks. Mr. Loudon, in one of his late num- 
bers, observes that the labor of correcting and arrang- 
ing the printed notices of the exhibitions of the county 
or “Provincial” Societies in Great Britain is greater 
than all the other which be bestows on his work ; and’ 
this labor is performed not’ more than four or five 
times in the year. If this is the case in England, 
where Botany has been so long and generally pursued,: 
indulgence should be shown for some of the mistakes 
among us, where the Secretary has but a few minutes 
to take the names from a dozen different persons, and 
is obliged to give to the public, perhaps the very next 
day, the whole or part of what each exhibited, or 
some dissatisfaction is expressed. It is not unfre- 
quently the case that a plant is exhibited, the specific 
name of which none at the exhibition positively know ; 
in this case the genus only is given, that such a one 
as * Q,’ may have sufficient occasion to become ‘ be- 
wildered in conjecture’; and it sometimes happens 
that the latest generic name, even when our best 
florists are present, cannot be given without a little 
research, 

With respect for the motives of ‘Q ,’ we cannot 
but think that the organ of hyper-criticism is dispro- 
portionably large, or that he is very ignorant of the 
heterogeneous nature of our Societies, and the man- 
ner in which they are conducted, and of the difficul- 
lies attending the correcting of the press. 

‘The above was put in type to accompany the article 
of I Guess,’ p. 195. The “ Pink” really had 1500 
flowers—and its circumference was measured near 
the top of the plant. Ed, 





Art. CCIII. — Weevil. 


It has become a matter of much importance with 
farmers and millers to prevent, if possible, the distruc- 
tion which this little insect yearly makes in their grain. 
Various methods have been resorted to for this pur- 
pose, but none have yet been found sufficiently effica- 
cious to be generally adopted. In the hope how- 
ever that some means may be discovered that will 
have the desired effect, we will gladly communicate 
the result ofany attempt at this object, and with this 
view give the following method as practised by Col. 
Drake of this vicinity, for twoor three years past 
with entire success, viz. :—In mowing or stacking bis 
wheat he sprinkles a small quantity of salt over each 
layer of sheaves, Four or five quarts to the hundred 
dozen he has found quite sufficient. By this means 
lie has preserved his wheat entirely free from weevil 
while his neighbours have complained of great dam- 
uge. Of the security thus afforded he says he is alto- 
gether convinced trom an experiment made last year. 
Having omitted to salt a small part of his wheat, he 
found it on examination very much eaten, while the 
salted wheat remained entirely undisturbed, although 
inthe same mow. One advantage it is to be notic- 
ed, which this method possesses over every other, is 
that the straw is almost equal to the best timothy hay, 
and cattle will eat it, we are informed, in preference, 
Let it be tested, Lebanon Ohio Star, 
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[On taking up the Address of Gen. Harrison, it] rurai employments as highly prized by our Washing- 
was our intention to make a few short extracts only,|tsn, as by Cincinnatus or Regulus. At the close of 
but on perusing it, we found it abounding in so’ many | his glorious military career, he says, ‘‘I am preparing 
observations interesting in a national point of view,/to return ‘to that domestic retirement which it is well 
and containing so many facts of a practical nature, that} known I left with the deepest regret, and for which I 
we deem its almost entire publication in the Farmer|have not ceased to sigh through a long and painful 


very appropriate.—Ed. | 
Art. CCI V.—An Address delivered before the 


Hamilton County Agricultural Society, at their 


annual exhibition, held on the 15th and 16th 
of June, 1831: 


The exports of Ohio are generally the substantial 
comforts of life, which are every where acceptable, 
their arrival hailed as a blessing as well in the man- 
sions of the rich, as in the cottages of the poor—by 
the luxurious inhabitant of the tropics, cloyed with the 
luscious product of his burning climate, asby the poor 
negro who ministers to his wants. Alas! that there 
should be an exception, that a soil so prolific of that 
which is good, should by a perversion of the intentions 
of the Creator, be made to yield that whieh is evil—to 
scatter life and death with anequal hand. To the 
heart-cheering prospects of flocks and herds feeding on 
unrivalled pastures ; fields of grain exhibiting the scrip- 
ture proof that the seed had been cast upon good!ground 
—how often is the eye of the philanthropic traveller dis- 
gusted with the dark unsightly manufacturies of a cer- 
tain poison. Poison to the body and the soul. A mod- 
ern Afneas or Ulysses might mistake them for entran- 
ces into the Infernal Regions; nor would they greatly 
err. But unlike the passages which conducted the Gres 
cian & Trojan heroes on their pious errands, the scenes 
to which these conduct the unhappy wretch who shal! 
enter them, are those exclusively of misery and wo. 
No relief to the sad picture: no Tartarus there—no 
Elysium here :—it is all Tartaric darkness, and not 
unfrequently Tartaric crime. I speak more freely 
of the practice of converting the material of the “ staff 
of life,” (and for which so many human beings yearly 
perish,) into an article which is so destructive of health 
and happiness, because in that way I have sinned 
myself ; but in that way I shall sin no more. 

The encouragement of agriculture, gentlemen, 
would be praiseworthy in any country ; 1m our own it 
is peculiarly so. Not only to multiply the means 
and enjoyments of life, but as giving greater stability 











absence.” 

Your efforts, gentlemen, to diffuse a taste for agris 
culture amongst men of all descriptions and pro- 
fessions, may produce results more important ever 
than increasing the means of subsistance and the en- 
joyments of life. It may cause some future conque~ 
ror of his country to end his career, 

“* Guiltless of his country’s blood.” 

It is with greatpleasure that I observe amongst the 
members of the Society, many gentlemen who are 
not engaged in practical agriculture ; some of them 
of high standing in the learned professions: Not only 
will the Sdciety be promoted by their pecuniary con- 
tributions, but the occasional contributions of their 
theoretic views, may greatly assist the practical agricul- 
turists in forming a correct system. There can in- 
deed be no complete system, without the union 
of theory and practice. Itis true, that there are many 
tolerably successful farmers, who have no knowledge’ 
of the theory of the art, but there can be no doubt 
that their success would be much greater if they pos- 
sessed that knowledge. The opperations of nature 
are invariably carried on upon fixed principles; a 
knowledge of these principles would lead to the de. 
tection of many of the errors which are to be found in 
the practice of almost every agriculturist, and which 
without the aid of science, chance alone would en 
able him to discover, Among the objects to be ac- 
complished by the establishment of such societies as 
your’s gentlemen, one not the least important, is the 
influence they may exert to procure the enactment of 
laws which may advance, or the repeal of those which 
may be considered prejudicial, to the interests of ag- 
riculture, There are two subjects coming under this 
description, which may possibly require the inter. 
ference of the Society. There is no person, who 
has turned his attention to the situation of the West-~ 
ern conntry, that does not know how much the pros- 
perity of the agricultural and mechanical interests of 
this section of it depends on the trade tothe Missis-~ 
sippi; she may multiply our means of commuuication 














and security to our political institutions. In all ages, 
and in all countries it has been obser?ed, that {the 
cultivators of the soil, are those who are least willing 
to part with their rights, and submit themselves to the 
wil! of amaster. Ihave uo doubt, also, that a taste 
for agricultyral pursuits is the best means for disciplin- 
ing the ambition of those daring spirits, who occasion- 
ally spring up in the world, for good or for evil, to 
defend or destroy the liberties of their fellow-men, 
as the principles received from education or circum- 
stances may tend. As long as the leaders of the Ro- 
man armies were taken from the plough, to the plough 
they were willingto return. Neverin the character 
of the General, forgetting the duties of the citizen, and 
ever ready to exchange the sagum and the triumphal 
purple, for the homely vestments of the husbandman. 
The history of the far famed republic, is full of instan- 


with the Eastern perts, as much as we may by means 
of canals and rail-roads : stili from this part,of theOhio, 
and below us, for many of our articles, we must main- 
ly depend on the siates of the lower Mississippi. 
This market will be a good or bad onc, in propor- 
tion to their wants and their ability to purchase. 
Their wants will be} in proportion to the increase of 
their population , and both the increase of their pop- 
ulation and their ability to purchase, will depend upon 
the success of their agricultural pursuits, It is obvi- 
ous, therefore, that we have a deep interest.in what- 
ever concerns their interest, ‘Their prosperity must 
be our prosperity ; their adversity must inevitably 
bring a correspondeut depression uponus. One of 
the principal articles (perhaps the most important) 
of the production of Louisiana, is sugar, Its cultiva- 
tion to any considerable extent is posterior to the ces« 


ces of this kind; but none more remarkable than our|sion of the country to the United States. Under the 
own age and country have produced. ‘The fascina-| fostering care of our govevnment, which afforded it a 
tions of power, and trappings of command, were as} protecting duty, it has been greatly extended, produs 
much despised, and the enjoyment of rural scenes, and | cing advantages to the country as well as to the plan- 
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ters. Among the former, is the a 


bstraction of a large | move the protecting duty, and place the sugar planter 


amount of labour, from the cultivation of other articles | of Louisiana precisely upon a footing with those of 
which had been produced to an amount beyond the| Cuba, in which island all the products of the United 


demand, 
ly the cultivators of cotton, were greatly benefited : 
while the Western states reaped the advantage of an | 
increased demand for almost every article of their 
agricultural and manufacturing products, and a dim- | 
inution of the price of sugar, in the last twenty years, | 
of at least three huudred per cent. Before a sugar} 
manufactory can be put into operation, an immense | 
amount of iron work, machinery and castings, as well | 
as wagons, carts, drays, &c. &c. must be procured. | 
These are purchased at Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, or | 
Louisville. Horses, oxen and a supply of provisions 
must be obtained ; and these are purchased of the 
Western farmer. Sparingly and economically per- 
haps at first, but always increasing as the cultivation 
and manvfacture progress. If the enterprise is suc- 
cessful, where are the surplus gains of the planter ex- 
pended? Who is there in this part of the country so 
ignorant as not to know, that a large portion of them 
comes into the pockets of the farmers and manufactu- 
rers of the upper Western states? As his means in- 
crease, the sugar planter makes a more ample provision 
for the support of his family and labourers ; the com- 
forts of the negro are increased, by the allowance of a 
larger proportion of better food. By these addition to 
the expenses of theplanter, the Western farmer and me- | 
chanic are benefited. When enabled to obtain beiter, | 
the planter is no longer contented with the homely 
furniture of his first establishment. Orders are given 
for more costly and elegant articles. And on what | 
places are ghe orders given? Not on London or Li- | 
verpo ol, or even New-York or Philadelphia ; but on| 
some city on the Ohio. And this isone, not by any 
means the least, of the vents for those splendid arti- 
cles which are poured out in such quantities, fiom the 
shops of our Ward’s, Porter’s, Lethman’s, Skinner's, 
Lee’s, James’, and hundreds of others. The trade to} 
the lower Mississippi, is peculiarly beneficial to far- 
smers on the Ohio and its navigable tributaries. From 
their situation, hundreds, I may say thousands, are en- 
abled to dispose of their products in that distant, but 
convenient market, without an intermediate sale to a 
merchant, or the, employment of a factor or carrier. 
They manage the whole matter of transportation and 
sale themselves. Effecting the latter immediately to | 
the consumer upon his plantation, or the exporter at | 
New-Orleans. ‘There is not one that has engaged 
in this business, that does not know, that it is fre- 
quently the want of the means of purchasing, which 
prevents the planter from buying,a whole boat loud of 
provisions rather than a small portion of one ; and that 
if he would take sugar and molasses from the planter | 
in exchange for his own commodities, he could sell 
the latter at a higher price, and obtain the former at 
acheaper rate than by cash sales. This fact was} 
stated to me a few days ago, by an intelligent far mer | 
of my neighbourhood who has for many years been 
engaged in that trade; and shews that the planter 
finds great difficulty in disposing of his crops, even at 
the most reduced prices, and that he is willing to re- 
duce them still lower to obtain the produce of our 
soil. Ifthe facts I have stated are true, and the de- 
ductions I have drawn from them correct, it would ap- 
pear very extraordinary, that any Southern or Wes- 
tern man should have supported the proposition to re- 
. 





| 











In this way the Southern states, particular- | States are subjected to a most onerous duty, which in 


relation to some of them, almost amounts to a prohi- 
bition. Apart from the impolicy of taking off the pro- 
tecting duty, the measure, to the people of Louisiana, 
weuld be fullof injustice, Their cultivation of sugar 
was commenced under the protection of the duty, and 
there was nothing that could have indicated any change 
in the policy which dictated it. Protecting duties are 
given in every instance where they are necessary to 
the staples of the other states ; to the tobacco of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, the hemp of Kentucky, the 
wool of Ohio, and why not to the sugar of Loui- 
siana ? [To be Continued.] 


Arr. CCV.—Miscellaneous, Original and Selected. 


American Silk.—We had the pleasure a few days 
since of examining a fine specimen of American sew- 
ing silk from Mansfield, Con. The gentleman who 
exhibited it has upwards of 10,000 skeins, for which he 
finds a ready sale at about $8.50 per Ib. He informs 
us that about five tons have been raised in Mansfield 
alone this season, and the culture is rapidly extending 
in Coventry and other neighboring towns. One gen- 
tleman in Conneticut last year paid $1500 for white 
mulberry trees, with which he has set out an orchard 
of one hundred acres. About 1000 bushels of co- 
coons were sent to Philadelphia last season, and were 
sold at $3 per bushel. Competent foreigners are now 
setting up machinery in Mansfield for spinning and 
weaving the raw article, which has made a great de- 
mand for cocoons, and given a spur to the business. 
By means of machinery introduced a year or two since, 
the value of the raw silk has been enhanced $1 per 
lb. The business is managed almost exclusively by 
females, requiring very particular attention for only 
about two weeks each year. The sales of sewing 
silk in Mansfield alone this year are estimated at up 
wards of $85,000.—N. E. Far. 


Effect of long Abstinence on Cattle.—A cow 
which had been missed by her owner, in Boston, 
twenty-five days, was found in a barn not in use, in 
that neighborhood. She had nothing to eat in all that 
time, and was reduced to a skeleton.—It is stated 


that when she strayed, she was supposed to weigh 


over 900lbs. and when recovered that she weighed 
only between 2 and 300. 


Substitute for a Razor Strap.—Take a piece of 
cast steel, (an old saw file will answer very well,) get 
it made into a cylindrical form, and as smooth as fine 
sand or glass paper can make it; but not polished, 
Moisten its surface with oil, and having had your razor 
previously well honed, but not ee apply it to 
ihe steel, edge foremost, and with a little practice it 
will obtain an edge, far superior to that by any other 
strap. This of course, as well as the hone, will na 
more be wanted. 

For lancets and surgical instruments, a flat surface 
of steel is best.— Western Tiller. 


Horse-power.—A new mode of applying horse- 
power to move machinery has lately been discovered 
by E. Geo. Pace acitizen of thistown. The horse 
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is mounted upon a band made of leather and narrow 
pieces of plank, and this band passes round two cylin- 


ders or drums, about two feet apart, the axles of 


which are horizontal, and one of them higher than 
the other. The band is supported by small wheels, 
which run on arail way placed under each edge. 
The harness of the horse is attached toan immovable 
post placed near the lower cylinder. When made to 
draw, the band moves backward under him; the 
moving of the band causes the cylinders to revolve, 
and a gear being attached to one of them, motion is 
thus communicated to the machinery. It can be used 
to move machinery constructed for almost any pur- 
pose, but will probably be most used to propel boats 
on rivers. It has not, as yet, been applied to any 
purpose but sawing wood, and this it performs with 
great expedition. With two men to tend it, the pro- 
prietor informs us, he can saw thirty cords of a mix- 
ture of soft and hard wood in a day, cutting it twice 
intwo. The expense of the band and other necessary 
machinery is not great.—K. (N. H.) Sent. 


Plants not poisonous.—1, Plants with a glume calyx, 
never poisonous. As Wheat, Indian corn, Foxtail 
grass, Sedge grass, Oats. Linneus. 

2. Plants whose stamens stand on the calyx, never 
poisonous. As Currant, Apple, Peach, Strawberry, 
‘Thorn, Smith, p. 392. 

3. Plants with cruciform flowers, rarely if ever 
poisonous. As Mustard, Cabbages Water-cress, Tur- 
nip. Smith, p. 487. 

4. Plants with papalionaceous flowers, rarely if 
ever poisonous. As Pea, Bean, Locust tree, Wild 
indigo, Clover. Smith, p. 446. 

5. Plants with labiate corols, bearing seeds without 
“pericarps, never poisonous. As Catmint, Hyssop, 
Mint, Mother-wort, Majoram. Smith, p. 434. 

6, Plants with compound flowers, rarely poisonous. 
As Sunflower, Dandelion, Lettuce, Burdock. Miine. 


Poisonous Plants.—i Plants with 5 stamens and 
one pistil, with a dull-colored lurid corol, and of a 
nauseous sickly smell, always poisonous. As To- 
‘bacco, Thorn-apple, Henbane, Nightshade. The 
degree of poison is diminished where the flower is 
brighter colored, and the smell is less nauceous. As 
p otatoe is less poisonous, though of the same genus 
with nightshade. Smith, p. 415. 

2. Umbelliferous plants of the aquatic kind, and 
of a nauseous scent, are always poisonous, As Water- 
hemlock, Cow-parsley. Butif the smell be pleasant, 
and they grow in dry land, they are not poisonous. 
As Fennel, Dill, Coriander, Sweet-cicely. Smith, 
p- 410. 

3. Plants with labiate corols and seeds in capsules, 
frequently poisonous. As Snapdragon, Foxglove. 
Smith. 

4. Plants from which issues a milky juice on being 
broken, are poisonous, unless they bear compound 
flowers. As Milkweed, Dogbane, Milne’s Contorte 
and Lactescentia. 

5. Piants having any appendage to the calyx or cor- 
ral, and twelve or more siamens, generally poisonous. 
As Columbine, Crowfoot. inneus. 

The Curculio.—There are to be seen in the pub- 
lic garden kept by Mr. Smith, in this village, several 
plom trees, of different kinds, heavily laden with 
fruit, upon which there does not appear any marks 
of the curculio, although the plums inthe neighbour- 


ing gardens have all been destroyéd by them. This gar- 
denhas been kept open during the warm season, for 
several years past, as a place of public resort, for eat- 
ing ice cream, &c. and has been lighted up with 
open mouthed glass lamps during the fore part of each 
evening. The ground as usual in such places is laid 
out into walks and plats. The plats are planted 
with ornamental shrubbery and flowering pleats, 
amongst which stand the plumb trees referred to, and 
visitors are not allowed to tread upon the plat.— 
Genesee Farmer. 


Wheat Crop. —We have taken some pins to asser=- 
tain the situation and prospects of the wheat crop, 
as to quality, quantity, &c. Farmers that we have 
inquired of, since the harvesting was finished, vary 
in their opinions as to. the quantity of the last, com- 
pared with former crops, some estimating it at half, 
while otners think the last may be two thirds of an. 
ordinary crop in quantity, but there will also be a de- 
ficiency in quality, as most of the wheat from strong 
lands is shrunk and some of it isa little groan in 
consequence of the continued wet weather during har- 
vest, We have also made inquiries respecting the 
advantages and disadvantages, of different kinds of 
wheat, and the proper soil for each. These inqui- 
ries have not as yet, been answered as satisfactorily 
as we could wish, but appear to be in favour of sowing 
the large flint wheat, upon strong lands, and the far- 
mers mostly agree that it is not as liable to be injured 
by the fly, neither as apt to fall down as the red bald 
wheat, and that it will not sprout as soon in wet wea- 
ther. On light sandy soils, it seems to be the pre- 
vailing opinion that the red bald wheat is most 
profitable-—Genesee Farmer, August 12.~ 


Crops m England and Por tugal.—{F rom English 
dates of July 12.] The accounts of the state of crops 
from all parts of England, are of the most favorable 
description, in consequence of the late fine weather. 

‘The banks of the Tagus have again been over- 
flown this season, and the corn on the low lands 
destroyed to an immense extent. An almost con- 
tinual rain of nearly three months prevailed, and 
ceased only about the latter part of June, 


New-York Cattle Market, Monday, August 22.— 
About 500 head of cattle, at an average price of $6. 
25—Sales brisk. About 600 sheep, (mostly lambs) 
average $2— 

No Swine. 

Milch Cows, @ few, commanding prices not vary- 
ing far a few past weeks.—7Zay, at 624 to 69 cts per 
hundred. 


New York Produce Market, August 24,—Cotton, 
warket languid, New Orleans 10 to 12, Upland, 74 
to [0; Feathers, 36 to 374; Flax, 8; Flour, supplies 
come in slowly, N. York superfine 5 25, Troy 5 25, 
to 550, Ohio 5, t0 5124; Rye Flour 3624 to 375 
Indian meal 3 624 to 3 75; Wheat, N. River bush. 
11210 115; Rye, Northern 78 to 80; Corn, yellow, 
73 to 75, white L. Island and N. Jersey, 75 to 77; 
Oats 35 to 41; Plaster Paris. 3 75 to 3 87 per ton; 
Beef, mess. 775 to 850, do. prime, 475 to 5 25; 
Butter, N. Y. Dairy 13 to 15; Pork, mess, 14 to 14 
75, do. Prime 11 to 1150; Wool, merino Am. flee. 
lb. 45 to 75, do. pulled 45 to 65, common 25 to 35, 
pulled, spinning 50, lambs, 1st quality 60 to 62, 2d do. 





45 to 48, 3d do. 30 to 35. 
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{For the New-York Farmer.] 
Axnr. CCVI.—Method of Hanging Large Gate’. 
By D. T. 


To hang a large gate which shall fasten itself in the 
best manner js a problem deserving of some attention. 

The old fashion was to let the gate strike the post 
and latch iiself. [1 was found however, that the post 
soon leaned, chiefly in consequence of these repeated 
Sarrings, and ina few months the gate was more 0: 
less out of order, 

- To prevent this jarring another plan was sted. 
The gate was made to swing by the post trecly it 
either direction without striking, and the latch succes- 
sively passing up the inclined planes, till the impulse 
was destroyed by repeated oscillations, at last drop in 
the notch, 

As long as the gate-posts retain their trye positions, 
this was found a great improvenient, but Lhe notch 
was so narrow that a slight obliquity kept the latch 
from fastening, unless it was assisted by the hand. 

To save this trouble more especially to horsemen, 
and to insure against carelessness, [ have lately had a 
fastening made which: is represented in the fioure, and 
J am pleased with the experiment. The old gate set- 
tles one inch from the notch, but the curves form an 
opening of nearly four inches wide, and the latch 
yever fails to drop in, except it be delayed afew mo- 
ments by the wind. When the latch is even put at 
the bottom of the inclined plane, the gate is so far 
from its place of rest, as to raise the latch up the plane 
by its pressure, 











The figure sh:ws both kinds of fastenings. The 
greater the velocity in swinging, the higher will the 
latch strike on the epposite curye, and the more glanc- 
ing will be the stroke, so that the jar is in all cases, trif- 
ling. 

The figure represents a piece of plank one foot long 
which is spiked to the post. The latch runs on an 
jron strap, which is fastened in the notch, bends 
round the curves, and extends down the planes. 


D. T. 


[ For the New-York Farmer. ] 
Art. CCVII.—Remarks on the criticisms of Horti- 
cultural Exhibitions. 


I Guess. Mr. Fieer, that your very sensible, hu- 
mofous, and shrewd Correspondent, I * Guess,” in 
the Fermer of August 18, is a Gardener, and a com- 
mon-sense sort of aman, who has quite as much 
knowledge of the ‘crabbed names’ of sientific Botany, 
(independent of the books) as the very erudite Mr. 
*Q’, of the ‘Genesee Farmer’. They sport very 
pleasantly, however, and in a way that, while it ts 
rather amusing, and some what instructive, can do 
no harm. ‘ Q’ by broaching the subject, will teach 
some persons a useful lesson, at least on the score of 
pedantry, too much parade of learning, in these Hor- 


‘ unliterated,’ your uninitiated practical men. 
overshot his mark, and is fair game for ‘I Gurss’, 


He 
who tellshim, as he ought, that Horticultural Societies 
ought to be principally made up of plain practical _cul- 
tivators, In several respects, the good serise of your 
Correspondent is dding miuch toward a correct and 
proper understanding of the business of Horticul- 
tural Societies, as when he tells ‘ Q,’ that it is abun- 
dance af good things, and not few, along, that is ta 
ingage their attention. They are not a Class, in the 
study of theory in Botany, but a class of men, who are 
labouring to increase the sipplies of good, and elegant 
and choice things for Gur market, as well eatables a 
flowers, &e., by which they seek td make a living for 
themselves and families. Would the critic of the Gen- 
eso Farmer have a Library of Floras, Vocabularies 
ind Books of Botany at hand, in every room where their 
Societies hold their meetings, so as to make the names 
Is long as possible? Or would he confine these ex- 
hibitions to some room of a college? To make this 
case very clear, let me ask, where is there, in this 
State, a single individual, who from his head alone: 
without books, can give the genus, and species, accu- 
rately, of every vegetable, fruit, root, flower, plant 
shrub, tree, which are occasionally seen, congregated at 
our Hortjcultural exhibitions? You may find them 
who will give many, but no one, especially if he lay 
claim to the character of a sientific Botanist,. would 
write out a catalogue, and let it go to press, ‘without 
first consulting, and comparing it with his books ?t. I 
put this distinctly to *Q,’ of the Genesee Farmer: 
Could he do it? I guess not: nay, that, in writing hig 
criticisms he consulted the books quite as often as‘ f 
Guess’ did, in replying to him, Men of sense are 
not always men of learning, and the most learned are 
least prone to make an idle display of unnecessary 
literature. It is unlearned men; anxious to mount on 
stilts, by the aid of the books, that fill these Horticul- 
ral accounts with so much th..? is tricalled for, useless 
pedantry. ; 
> Wonan 


ee 


Art. CCVIIL.—Hints on the most Economical 
Manner of Iceding Horses. [Continued from 
page 207.} 


In this last stable; a$ well as in all 6thers, where 
ihe same systein of feeding is practised, the followitig 
method of mixiig up the niaterials of the food is ob- 
served. THe cit hay is first laid on the floor of-the 
barn or loft, over it is the bran, next the bruised or 
ground beaus; and sastly the otlter ground graid. All 
the substances are then tossed together, and, thud 
prepared, the provender is ready for use. ; 

Althougli we have thus detailed the method of feed: 
ing cart-horses in some of the best managed stables 
of London, we are more enclined to direct attention 
to the plan followed by Dr. Sully of Wiveliscombe; 
in Somersetshire. This gentleman Has for more tliad 
20 years, successfully pursued the plan of feeding 
which we are about to detail. Its utility arid écono- 
my are apparent, and we feel confident that it inay be 
generally practised with advantage. 

Dr. Sully says, that his horses employed in his pro= 
fessional practice, and accustomed to travel at the rate 





ticultural affairs, perfectly repulsive, and disgusting to 


of eight miles an hour; “ from the great labor the un« 
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dergo, have no sinecure place, and{yetfewW people can| By this table it will be seen that each horse receives 
boast of cattle being in better condition.” In his|30!bs. of food in 24 hours, a quantity which will, ir 
stable there are no racks to hold the hay. He objects, | all cases, be found to be amply sufficie nt. The addi- 
aad we think with the greatest reasos, to employ-|tion of 2 ounces of salt is necessary to assist the diges- 
ing them. In the first place, the groom, if the stalles! tion of the food. All herbivorous animals, as is well 
are fitted up with racks, will always fill them, and by | known, in their wild state, indicate the necessity or 
so doing tempt the horse: to eat too much, thus over- utility of this condiment, by resorting wherever it is 
loading his stomach ; so that when, in this full distend-| to be met with in those places where native salt exists, 
ed state, he is taken out of the stable and put to work,|In the vast. foresis of America, where rock itt 
his wind will be endangered, And not only does the| abounds, those spots are called by the natives Salt- 
full hay-rack often occasion this injury to horses, but} licks, from the wiid cattle resorting to them to lick the 
it is the cause of great unnecessary waste of proven‘ler.| salt. In Cheshire, and the salt district of that county, 
It must have frequently been remarked by those who | there is a farm which is noted for the excellence of its 
have entered a stable, that all the horses, whea they lcheese. On this farm isan excellent salt spring to 
have the command of their head, pull the hay out of | which the cows daily resort, and by many it 7s believ- 
the ‘rack and throw’it under their feet. This is pur-jed that the tasting of this brine by the cows adds to 
posely done, that the more tasty portions of the hay}the flavour of their milk. ' 
may be selected for food, and the restrejected. Few, In the last number of the Journal, the value an@® 
if any, grooms will replace in the rack the hay that} uses of this important condiment are fully treated of. 
has been thus refused, and a great waste of it neces- Of the four elasses of which Dr. Sully divides his 
sarily enstes. Jtis Dr. Sully’s opinion, that a horse |ingredients for feeding, those two which contain the 
with awell filled rack will consume and spoil upwards | steamed or boiled potatovs are the most recommended. 
of 30lbs. of kev in 24 hours. “But when it is cut down} No foed conduces more tothe healthy working con- 
and mixed with aduo propartion of cut straw and|/dition of horses than the steamed or boiled potato ; 
bruised or coarsely ground oats, or other grains, FOlbs.|and we may observe, with relatio to this, as well as 
are sufficient. uf other kinds of food, that when the horse comes in 
The details of Dr. Sully’s manner of feeding his} weary and hungry, after a long day’s work it is ne- 
horses are worthy of imitation, combining, we con-}cessary to fill his manger more copiously with the 
ceive, convenience and economy of time and labour. | ingredients prepared for him. 
In the loft above the stables, are prepared the portion-| En determining what kind of food shall be given to 
able quantities of food with which his horses wre daily | the horse, and in what quantity it shall be supplied, 
supplied, anda very simple method bas been deviséd | particular circumstances must often be allowed to 
to convey it when mixed into the manger of each!operate. Violent and long-continued exertion, for ex- 
horse: A wooden pipe .is made to pass from the loft| ample will require the strongest food, and large allow- 
into each of the mangers, and close by the mouth of] ances of it. 
the pipe in the loft is placed a tub of size enough to [t willbe apparent, however, in the several instances 
contain what is suffic'as’ fuod for a horse for 24 hours. | before attduced of the most approved methods of feed- 
To prevent the horse, in searching for the grain,|ing horses, that although these methods may differ in 
from tossing out of the manger the mixed food which) certain essential points; and it is t6Whese that we 
is dropped into it, oaken cross-bars, about 12 inches} wish, in an especial manner, te direct the public at- 
distant arenailed ever it. Between these bars ample|tention. The niethods it will be seen, allagree in the 
spree remains for tke horse to feed. practice of invariably bruising or coarsely grinding 
As there can be fo dependence on the measured; the grain and beans, in cutting down the hay and straw, 
quantities of grain or ether food given to the horse,|in giving no hay in the rack, in allowing salt, and in 
from the variation at times-in-the respective weights| weighing each article separately, before mixture, in 
of equal quantities, Dr. Sully recommends, and in-| place of adopting the fallacious guide of measurement. 
deed regards it as necessary, that grain of all kinds, Ilaving thus very imperfectly endeavoured to point’ 
and also the cut hay and:straw, should be carefully | out what is conceived to be the best method of feed- 























weighed, When all the ingredients are so prepared, | ing horses, it is unnecessary to dwell on the various 
the proportions for each horse are allotted. From | advantages which such a system offers. 

the table which follows will be seea the different arti- As the horse advances in age, his teeth gradually 

cles of food, and the quantites and weight which the | lose their perpendicular position, and becomes less 

horses should receive. fitted for grinding the hard food which the nature of 

re Ee l TT ee) | his work, and the artificial situation in stables, ren- 

= | 4 “| = der it necessary for him to receive. His mastication 

| at | = | = |is rendered imperfect, and the grain, when given 

rae 12121414 |hint bruised or ground, is often swallowed entire. 

: Je Favinacious substances consisting of | Ib | 1b | lb | Ib | Andes the saliva and we gastric juice of the stomach 

britised or ground Beans, Peas,/ | _ | . |are held to be the solvents of the food, and as more 

2. ray ty aed ga WF pat tall Fa 7 |perfect mastication must allow these to act with more 

3. Boiled or steamed Potatoes, mash- effect upon it,amore perfect digestion, we may be- 

ed ina tub with a weoden brui- lieve, is induced by giving the grain in the bruised or 

Ly a ? 5/5 ground state, and by the cutting down of the hay or 

— Song wk aren £4 si190} 8. Straw. Thus, not only must the practice be condu- 

6. Straw cut down into chaff, 7/10! 401 8. |cive to the health of the horse, but it must produce a 

4. Malt Dust or grotad Oil-cake. 2 great saving of the food. To persons requiring con- 

















stant and steady work from their horses, the advanta- 


30 30 30 8 : ° 
ges of the practice are very obvious. 
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The carrier, with his horse-provender weighed, 
mixed, put into a bag, and carried with him, can feed 
and refresh his horse at all times and places. The 
same observation applies to the farmer, and more 
strongly still to the post-master, whose horses have 
‘sudden calls upon them for great exertion. By means 


of provender so prepared, his horses soon fill, them- | 
selves, and thus have time to lie down, sleep, and rest. | 


To the gentleman and sportsman such a plan of feed- 
ing has also many advantages. The health 
horse is promoted, and the economy of its nrovender 
assured, 
gent, humane, and experienced gentleman whom we 
have already quoted. '‘* My business,” says Dr. Sully, 
** extends through Somerset, Devon, Cornwall, Dor- 
set, and Wilts. I travel with single horses on one 
pair of wheels, and, by relaying, [am enabled then 
to cover more ground with four horses than any man 
I know in England, besides my pace is seven and 
eight utiles an hour, and my servant, who always ac- 
companies me, gencrally puts in a bag of provender 
of coarsely ground grain, and cut hay and straw. 
I am certain the same plan will eqnally succeed with 
horses, coach or saddle.” 

Although we pride ourselves in Great Britain, and 
very justly, on the beauty and excellence of our 


horses, yet how superior socver we may be in this | 


respect to our continental neighbours, we do not sur- 
pass them in knowledge of stable-management. 
'Those’who have visited that portion of Switzerland 
which borders on Germany, must have witnessed the 
‘ skilful manner of feeding horses. No grain is given 
to these animals without its due proportion of cut hay 
and straw.' The hay-cutting machine's in yery ge- 
neral use in this quarter of that delightful, romantic, 
and industrious country ; and itis not only employed 
for the horse, butalso for the cow. During winter, 
along with different kinds of roots, as the carrot, the 
turnip, the parsnip, chopped up, a quantity of cut hay 
is mixed for the cow. If we pass from Switzerland 
into Germany, we observe the same, and perhaps 
greater attention to the food of the horse. Ta allahe 
grain he receives, a portion of cut hay and straw is 
always added, and, it may be remarked, that it is not 
uncommon, while on a journey, for a Swiss and Ger- 
man horseman to feed his steed, with coarse brown 
bread, half-a-pound or more ata feed. 

But it is unnecessary te go out cf our own island 
for examples of good and economical modes of feed- 
ing horses; to the instances. we have quoted, ‘of the 
manner of treating them in certain stables in London, 
many more might be added; and if we travel the 
roads leading to the south from that great city, We shall 
find innumerable examples of the same good man- 


_M. 
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Art. CCIX.—Description and Productionse/ the 


Mineral Country of the Upper Mississuppi. 
. The following is from a letter, written by Caleb 
Atwater, Esq. who was ccnnected with the agency for 
making the Indian treaties ratified by the Senate last 
winter. 
Washington, Jan. 1, 1831. 

The treaties with certain Indian tribes, for the ces- 
sion of the mineral country on the Upper Mississippi, 
ate ratified by the unanimous consent of the Senatet. 


of his | 


The following are the words of the intelli- | 


By: these treaties the United States have acquired 

8,000,000 acres of land, equal in all .cespects to any 

inthe Union. The climate of this region is equal to 
| that of Italy, such 4s the purity of the air, When 
| travelling along the*raag to Galena, on Feaver river, 
| I could distinctly see a wagon and ieam five miles of, 
This purity of atmosphere may 
be attributed to the total absence of marshy ground 
/and to the elevation of the country, which, after leas- 
ing the Wisconsin and Mississippi rivers, and ascend- 
| ing to the common level of the country, is by my com- 
putation, about 2,000 feet.above the sea. The ab- 
| sence of dens forests all the way to the Rocky Moun; 
tains and to sie Frq¢en Ocean—to which it may be 
added, that the mineral ¢qunjry is beyond the 4nflu- 
ence of the great northern lakeS-—may, in part, ‘ace 
count for the purity of the atmosphere -, gy 

The streams of this region, copiously and briskly 
gliding over pebbles of cornelian, topaz, jasper, agate, 
opal and quartz, are as pure as chrystal. Originating 
in springs, they are cool enough for drinking in the 
hottest day in August. The Mississippi from Rock 
Island to the mouth of the Wisconsin » distance of 
200 miles and upwards, and which forms the West- 
tern boundary of ihe ceded territory, is onan average, 
| about three-fourths of a mile in width. The fish are 
abundant, of fine flavor, and furnish food for the In- 
| dians on the western shore ef that beautiful river. : 
| The Wisconsin is about half a mile in width, and at 
| a low stage of water, is shallow, and full of sand-bars. 
| When I ascended it about 90 miles from jts mouth; 
‘it presented to view, far as the eye coulditrace, wild 
rice in bloom. The scenery along its borders exhibi- 
| ted views most impressive, and always either beauti- 
ful or sublime. sels 
| Rock river and its branches irrigate and fertilizea 
| large tract of country. This river originating in pel- 
ilacid lakes and copious springs, runs off gradually, 
and neither rises véry high ror sipks very low du, 
ring the year. Ninety miles above its mouth, where 
_[ érossed it on the first day 6f last September, it ap- 
| peared to be about twenty rods wide, four feet deep, 
‘and ran with rapidity. The branches of this river, 
| the Picatolica,Sigar creek, &c. are the finest streams 
for mills of ‘every kind ig the world. The sands 
of Wisconsiii are as. white as mountain snow. 1 

The surface of the country is gently undylating, 
jand,in most places, is covered with gras¥ anda suc- 
‘cession of flowers from early spring to late ,autumn, 
One week you see as far as. the delighted eye can 
reach, flowers of a reddish hue ;—the blue, the white} 
the yellow, every shade,indeed, follow in succession 
webk after weok—ever Vat¥ing, ever new, and al- 
| ways delightful. 

The trees of this rggion are confined to the banks 
of the watercourses, and to rough places ; and oaks} 
red, white and black, are the most common growth 
in high grounds, while in wet ones, the botany is 
richer. 

The mounds are lofty piles: of rocks, in their natu- 
ral position, except such as have fallen downwards 
from their summits. These piles lying in horizon- 
tal strata, are very elevated, and may be seen in any 
direction. 

[ have alrealy mentioned the most commari birds 
of this region, and the beasts aré few indted now, 
having been destroyed by the Indians, except the 
black wolf, the prairie wolf and musk rat. The black 


| with the naked eye. 
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wolf, too numerous I fear for sheep at present, is 
confined to the groves and the streams. ‘The prai- 
rie wolf is more common than any other animal in 
this district of country. Apparently half way be- 
tween the black wolf and gray fox, he is the Jackall 
of America. Not over nice about his food, he eats 
every thing almost within his reach; insects of 
every kind, grasses and birds, their eggs, and pigs 
and poultry, please his taste and satisfy his appetite. 
From Prairie du Chien to Peoria lake, a distance of 
400 miles as I traveled the route, every nizht when 
I lodged out of a settlement, I was ‘assailed with 
the shrill barking of this animal: he approached 
within a few feet of me, and roused me from my 
slambers. He is without exception, the most mis- 
chievous little animal in the world—robbing hen- 
roosts, pig sties, farm yards and barns wherever 
they exist. 

The muskrat is confined to the lakes and sireams, 
and I havea beautiful drawing of one taken in that 
country, by an artist residing at Gratiot’s Grove. 

Having briefly described what appears on the sur- 
face of the earth, I will, as briefly, describe what is 
below it. This region contains the richest lead mines 
in the known world. You are aware, sir, that although 
these mines have been worked only about three years, 
by comparatively few persons, under every possible 
disadvantage, almost thirty millions of pounds of lead 
have been made there ! The mineral used by the mi- 
ners is a sulphuret of lead yielding from 56 to 87 per 
cent of pure lead. It is found in veins invariably 
running from north to south, or from east to west. 
There is one vein twenty rods long and sixty feet 
wide and extending downwards to an unknown depth, 
filled with ore that is nearly pure lead. 

The lead ore occupies about 100 miles square of 
surface, except about 20 miles by 4 or 5 of copper ore, 
included with the aforesaid 100 miles square. Thir- 
ty millions of pounds of lead have been made in the 
mineral region, and from what I saw, I should sup- 
pose that pot one mile square of surface had been open- 
ed fer ore! and further, I can say, that without open- 
ing one new mine, thirty millions pounds more of lead 
might be made there. And I can further say, without 
any doubt of the fact, that the country now ours by the 
aie treaties, will forever afford lead enough for this 
nation gatas low a rate ascan be desired. I will not 
descant ypon the advantages in peace and in war, 
to be derived f:om these mines. I leave that subject 
to the statesman, the merchant, the manufacturer and 
the patriot, 

A strip of land, 20 milesby 40r5 miles, is filled 
with a sulphuret of copper, 170 tons of which had 
been dug before I left that region, on the Ist of Sep- 
tember last. Not haying beea melted, its value is not 
tested, though it appearance indicates a rich copper 


cept such as worked inthe furnaces, the smoke of 
which is injurious to health. 

These treaties have given, or rather will soon give 
to this Union, another great and flourishing state, larg- 
er i size than Virginia, because surrounded as the 
Indians soon witli be of thatregion, they will retire 
beyoud the Wisconsin: but a few years will pass 
away before they will cross the Mississippi where the 
elk, the deer, the bison, the otter and the beaves in- 
vite them. 

On the upper Mississippi will soon exist three 
states, each larger than Virginia. These three states. 
will within fifty years contain. three milions ef. happy 
human beings. Twoof these. will lie on the western 
and one on the eastern sida-of the Mississippi. 


Oe 


Arr. CCX.—Reeling- and Spinning Silk. 


Some writers assert, that the winding of the fibre 
from the cocoons is very simple and perfectly easy 
Mr D’ Homergue, who has established a silk filature 
at Philadelphia, considers. the winding to require the 
utmost care and attention, 

{t is admitted by alf,,that the perfection of raw silk 
consists in the quality of iis thread. The fibres ex- 
tracted from the cocoons is of an exquisite fineness ; 
so fine indeed, that one single fibre cannot be used in 
any kind of manufacture.. A throad of two fibres is 
sometimes reeled in Europe, but very rarely and only 
for works of extreme fineness. Raw silk is generally 
reeled from four to five and twenty cocoons, according 
to the degree of fineness that is required. For sodiee 
stuffs and sewing silk, it is. spun from as high as forty 
fibres still according to. te fineness of tlie thread 
wanted. 

The equality which constitutes the perfection of 
raw silk, consists of the thraad being spun-throughout 
as nearly as possible of the same quantity of fibres 
or of their equivalent. We say their equivalent be- 
cause as the silk increases in. fineness, that is to say 
the fibres diminish in size as tle reeling, advances toe 
wards the inside of the cocoon, until at last they be- 
come almost imperceptible, it will happen that at cer- 
tain stages of the reeling, two and’ sometimes three 
fibres will only be equalto one. The eye er the hand 
of the reeler must discover at once, and immediately 
supply the requisite number of fresh cocoons,, and 
neither more nor less than is wanted, otherwisa the 
silk will be unequal, as it is called,, irregular—and in 
proportion to that irregularity, will diminish in value 
or even be entirely worthless. F 

Now, the reason which makes it necessary that silk 
should be thus regularly reeled to be marketable is the 
following. Silk is not manufactored in its raw state, 





ere, 

The seil of this region is a rich, deep, black loam, 
and reminded me of the Hermitage, on the banks of 
the Cumberland—of the central parts of Keatucky— 
of Pickaway Plains, near me, on the delightful banks 
af the slow-winding Seioia—and of the Miami 
coyatry in Ohio. ILudian corn, potatoes, oats, all the 
garden yegetables—indeed eyery tree, plant and 
shrob which grows in the same latitude, flourishes 
surprisingly. - 

The climate is the healthiest jn the world, and I 
faw no person in that country notin bigh health, ex- 


it must be submitted to the operation of throwing; 
tiiat is to say, winding and twisting by machinery. 
Irregular silk can with difficulty be wound, it gets en- 
tangled and breaks in the operation, by which con- 
siderable waste is suffered. The same thing happens 
in twisting. The twisting machine works by a regu- 
lar and equal power, which cannot be imcreased or 
diminished at pleasure.—If the silk is unequal, the 
same force which only twists the strong part of the 
thread, will break the weak ones, and waste is again 
the consequence. In proportion to the waste that it 





suffers in throwing, is the value of the silk; beyond 
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a certain proportion or per centage, it is either of 
little value or altogether unsaleable. 

Hence, principally arises the difficulty of reeling 
silk, which indeed is so great, that there are but two 
countries in Europe, where that art is practised in its 
perfection—the north of Italy and the south ef France. 


Art. CCXI.—New Chinese Mulberry.— Morus 
Multicaulis. 


This newly introduced variety of mulberry for feed- 
ing silkworms is undoubtedly an important acquisi- 
tion, and mure particularly so to this country where 
silk is on the eve of becoming a staple article of pro- 
duction. The Editor of the American Farmer has 
had this variety under cultivation for two years, and 
has made himself acquainted with its peculiarities 
both as to quality and the manner of cultivating it. 
Not having a sufficient quantity for.a full trial of 
feeding silkworms with it, he has been obliged to 
confine his experiments to occasional feedings, at 
which times the worms promptly left the Italian white 
mulberry leaf and devoured the new Chinese with 
avidity. The leaves of the new mulberry frequently 
measure a foot in length and ten inches in width. 
Indeed Mrs. Parmentier, the lady of the late Andrew 
Parmentier of Brooklyn nursery and garden, who has 
1600 ofthe trees forsale, in a letter to the Editor 
says, that some of the leaves oa the trees of that esta- 
blishment measures 13 inches in length, and that the 
worms left six different kinds of mulberry to feed on 
them. Although the number of leaves on a tree is 
not so great as that of these on the white, we should 
judge that the weight of the Jeaf was much greater— 
itis so great in fact that during a rain or after,a he '- 
vy dew, the voung trees are bent almost to the ground 
by the weight of their foliage. ‘This mulberry bears 
no fruit or rather it isso minute and so small in quan- 
tity that the propagation of it from seed is never prac- 
tised. As this mulberry does not grow high, the 
leaves can always be gathered by band from the 
ground without tke aid of ladders or the danger at- 
tending the climbioz large trees. They can be planted 
pretty close together, and we should judge that an 
acre of ground would produce more foliage with 
this than witn the white mulberry. The morus mul- 
ticaulis being as yet quite scarce in this country, 
they sell high : but every one who contemplates cul- 
tivating silk should obtaia a few, and by laying them 
down in July, multiply them. By this means ten 
trees obtained this fall, would, in five years, produce 
one million of trees, allowing each one to produce 
ter every year, which we are convinced they will cer- 
tainly do, that is in the fall of 1832 there will be 100; 
in 1833, 1000, in 1834, 10,000; in 1835, 100,000; 
in 1836, 1,000,000—and these we have no hesitation 
in saying would produce ten times as much foliage as 
could be produced with the same expense and labour 
inthe same time, of the white mulberry or any other 
kind. We hope editors in the country will give free 
circulation to these facts, that the cultivators of silk, 
and those who contemplate entering upon that busi- 
ness, may avail of the advantages of this mulberry in 
commencing their orchards. The morus multicaulis 
can be obtained of Wm. Prince & Sons, at the Lin- 
nan Botanic garden at Flushing, New York, of Mrs. 





Parmentier, at the Horticultural Botanic’ Garden at 
Brooklyn, N. Y. and of the Editor of the American 
Farmer. They are generally sold at one dollar each. 


SS 


Art. CCXI1.—Proceedings of the New-York Hore 
ticultural Society. [Continued from Page 209.] 


August 80.—Mr. Hogg presented a beautiful bou- 
quet of flowers, of which were Sagittaria sagittifolia 
pleno, Asclepias curassavica? Bouvardia triphyla, 
Salvia splendens, Hemerocallis japonica, Delphiniun 
chinense, Champncy’s cluster Rose, new seedling 
purple Dahlia, and others. 

Mr. Floy, several fine Dahlias, among which were 
George the Fou: th (scarlet,) Triumph royal (crimson 
brilliant,) Miller's invincible (very dark,) large Rose 
Anemone, Princess Victoria, alata triflora—Funchia 
alba, Hibiscus rosa sinensis, very fine Balsamine 
panaché, &c. 

Mr. Henry Mackin, gardener to B. D. Perkins, 
Esq. of Flushing, a very beautiful bouquet of flowers, 
consisting of a fine seedling richly colered Dahlia 
Perkinsonii,) double Balsams, Oleander splendens, 

hlox pyramidalis, Amaranthus tricolor, 4 very large 
handsome dwarf deep crimsom Cocks comb (Celona 
cristata var. compacta ;) and a very superior flavored 
Pine Apple Muskmelon, weighing six pounds and 
two ounces, 

Gideon Lee, Esq. half a bushel of well ripened 
White Chasselas Grapes. 


R. Dyson, 6 very fine Golden Nectaries. 


Mrs. Parmentier, of Brooklyn, Monthly straw- 
berries without runners, Belle et Boune French pear, 
Chasselas Royal, Imperial Tokay, Black Gainet, 
Barbervuse, Miller Burgundy, and Meslier of Cham- 
paigne gra;es ; also Lufborough grapes—an American 
native jroduction. Large lemon grapes, some leaves 
of Morus multicaulis, a specics of mulberry introduced 
by the late Mr. Parmentier, varieties of the double 
Dahlia, Robinia tortuosa, Salix annularis or ring 
willow, varieties of the monthly Rose, Verbena 
Aubletia, Yellow centre noisette Rose, Variegated 
mint, Liriodendron integrifolia, Gloxinia speciosa, 
Double buff Chinese Hibiscus, Double crimson, do. 
Musa coccinea, scarlet flowered Plantain tree from 
Italy, Delphinium spurium, Double Nasturtium, 
Crinum uniflorum or Cyrtanthus uniflorust from 
Mexico. 





Arr. CCXIIT.—An address delivered before the 
Hamilton County Agricultural Society, at their 
annual exhibition, held on the 15th and 16th of 
June, 1831. [Continued from page 206.] 


It appears to me that the period has arrived for 
greatly curtailing the expense of fencing in the more 
populous districts of the state. This object is to be- 
accomplished by prohibiting swine from running at 
large. It bas hitherto been resisted, upon the ground 
of injury to the poor. ‘Phat this is a mistaken notion, 
in thase places where the country is as generally ea- 
closed as in the county of Hamilton, I am quite cer-~ 
tain. It is very rarely the case, that hogs running at 
large have any other legitimate resource for food, 
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‘than a miserable pittance of grass goilected in the} suffered to run constantly with the ewes, and that the 
corners of fences or by the way side. Al! that they lambs were dropped in the midst of winter when the 
otherwise obtain, is by highly injurious deprodations | ewes had no succulent food, and could give little or no 
upon fields from which they are intended to be shut | food, of course, that when the spring arrived, both the 
out, and which very often are not the prope.sty °!| mothers and their offspring would be in a state of pover- 
But with all that they may acquire /"|ty, from which they could scarcely recoyer before the 








their owners. 
this way, when the season for putting up arrives, it|,cturn of winter. I recommended to him to endeavor 
requires more grain to fatten them thin they are |to res.'scitate his flock, by separating the males from 
worth. I am convinced, that ten hogs kept in that] the femaics, until the month of October, and ese more 
‘manner, will not yield as much as two closely con- | care in the servction oi the former. This was imme- 
fined, and well fed.. My friend Col. Ferris, late of diately done; and tne result has heen, that his ewes 
Cincinnati; informed me that he purchased four pigs|are at this time in finer conditiv2, have yielded a 
in the market of Cincinnati, put them in a smull pen,| good crop of wool, and his lambs are better than any 
bought all the corn which was fed to them, of which} in the neighborhood. The other fact to which I re- 
-he kept an accurate account; he kept them six months | ferred, is, that a merino flock of sheep had been kept 
and then sold them, and after deducting the first cost} at North bead, upon the same pasture every summer, 
and the price of the food they had eaten, he found/for six or seven years, and instead of depreciating 
he had made twenty dollars clear profit, On the 2d/have manifestly become better. 
of September last, I took two hogs from a lot I had} The same favorable result will be produced in con- 
just purchased, and confined them in separate stalls; | stant and judicious selections of feracious grains. (If 
where there was noi room enough fer them to turn|a farmer will always carefully pick out his best ears 
round and only just enough to rise up to their food, | of corn and his best ears of wheat for seed, his crop 
and then lie duwa, They were each accurately) will always be of good quality. 1 admit, that chang- 
weighed when they where put up, and again weighed | ing the ground, by a rotation of crops, is necessary to 
on the 3d of November fullowing, when it was found) produce good grain; but it is perfectly immaterial 
that'the per diem increase of each was upwards of two| whether the seed, which is to be sown, has grown upon 
pounds, ‘one of them reaching a fraction above two|an adjacent field, or at the distance of one hundred 
pounds two ounces. They were fed much as they| miles, provided it be good. 
woulk| eat, with boiled purslain, or pumkins, thickened} ‘This admission of the necessity of a rotation in 
with Indian meal, and with dry corn. I did not prefer | crops, may perhaps be used against me, and it may be 
the corn in that shape, but I could spare them no more | said, that nature, delighting in change, may render it 
of the prepared mess, without depriving my other hogs| necessary to change the location of animals also. 
of their proper share. I do not however attribute this| The reason for a rotation of crops is, however, very 
uncommon increase to the kind of food, but to the | different from that which is assigned for changing ani- 
constant state of repose the animals were in after they | mals. It is because the continuance of the same grain 
hatl satisfied their appetites. This circumstance has| for a succession of years upon the same soil, so much 
long been known, to be highly favorable to the fatten | exhausts it, that the plant no longer finds the necessary 
ing of any of brute animals, and particularly the hog.| nourishment. ‘fhe power to afford this nourishment 
In the large hogstyes in the vicinity of the city of! must be restored to the soil in one of two ways, either 
Mexico, where many thousands of those animals are; by manuring or by a crop of some vegetables, as clo- 
fattened, it is said that boys are employed to sing to! ver, which gives to the earth more than it takes from 
them after they have been fed, as a means of lulling| it. ‘That the same field will preduce good crops of 
them to rest. Whether the effect is produced by this | the same grain, for a long succession of years, by na- 
wmeans or not, it is evidence of the general prevalence | tural or artificial manuring, there can be no doubt. 
of the opinion which I have advanced. Hf such ad-| There are many persons living who can testify, that 
, Vahtage is to be derived from keeping hogs confined in| a_ part of the alluvial bottom at the mouth of the 
styes, would not every description of people engaged | Great Miami has produced a fine crop of Indian corn 
in agriculture, be benefited by preventing them from! forty-one years in succession. It will this year pro- 
tufining at large ; in those parts of the country which| duce 100 bushels to the acre, if properly cultivated. 
are thickly settled, I mean; for, although swine rear-|‘The rich deposit from the back water of the Ohio, 
ed in close styes make much the best pork, the article} which annually covers it for some wecks, still keeping 
which our Eastern friends are said so much to delight | up its original fertility. 
in,—and which prepares the fish and the vegetable| It is thus with the domestic animals. If you have 
Mess for our gallant tars, it is by no means the best to} bred them from parents which nave been well selected 
make that article, leither from your own flocks and herds, or those of 
“Though with green peas, a dish exceeding fine,” others, and keep them constantly supplied with good 
and with which our county men, Messrs. Pugh, Gano! nourishing food, there will be no necessity to send 
and Lee, have for several seasons, tickled the palates | them on their travels for their health. 
of our frieuds in Baliimore. Such pork would even} I beg leave to recommend to the proprietors of 
baffle. their art and that of Mr. Reynolds united, to| small farms in the vicinity of Cincinnati, the practice 
make bacon of the first quality. For that purpose,|of feeding cattle in stalls, or small lots, in summer, 
they must have hogs 'that have enjoyed the blessings of! upon cut grass. A farm of no great extent may be 
liberty and exercise, at least a lerge portion of their! made to fatten at Teast double the number of beeves 
lives. than it can do by pasturing them. It is much used in 
A» neighboting gentleman, of Kentucky, observed | England, and is there called soiling. Red clover 
to me early last summer, that his sheep had become answers for this purpose exceedingly well. But L 
vory indifferent, and that he was determined to sell| have no doubt that Lucerne is much better. It affords 
them and buy others. I know that the rams were ‘more nourishment than any other known grass, and its 
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vegetation is so rapid, that it may be cut once or twice 
oftner than clover, and affords a larger quantity at 
each cutting. It has been longer in cultivation ,per- 
haps, than any other grass, having been used exteni- 
sively by the Ronians. ‘That it has been so little at- 
tended to in the Western Country, proceeds from its 
being not so well calculated for pasture or for hay, as 
some of our other grasses, and from its not reaching 
maturity in one year. But those who have very small 
farms, or gentlemen in cities,.who may have a lot to 
spare, would find great advantage -in its cultivation. 
When it has once got thoroughly rooved it will last 
without renewal a man’s life time, Sowing it in drills 
eighteen inches apart, is better than broad-cast. 
Gentlemen, the place of your meeting should never 


be suffered to become the arena for the discussion of 


party politics, and I should be the last man to attempt 
to make it?such. ‘There are however, certain great 
principles belonging to our system of government, 
which should be in order to be introduced any where 
and every where: in every assemblage of American 
citizens. And never perliaps was there greater pro- 
priety in allowing this latitude, than at the present 
moment. The world appears to be every where in 
commotion. Materials are collecting for an explosion 
that is likly in the greater part of it, to destroy the 
long established state of things, and give a new aspect 
to its moral and political character. As eyery citizen 
of this happy country has the same interest im its well 
being and prosperity, and an equal voice in the con- 
duct of its affairs, itis proper that every one should 
devote some portion of his time to undetstand cor- 
. rectly the situation in which we are placed, and con- 
sider the course we are to take in the mighty couflict 
which’ is commencing in other quarters of the globe, 
and through which we have triumphantly passed. 
Our course, it appears to me, is a plain ono. If some 
benignant spirit, anxious for the happiness of mankind, 
were looking down from Heaven on the scene which 
this world presents, however much it might desire to 
promote the troubling of the waters elsewhere, as a 
necessary preparation for future health and happiness, 
for us it would desire that we should remain as we are. 
We have no Bastiles, no Inquisitions, no institetions 
the offspring of a remote and barbarous age, which 
must be overturned and broken down before we can as- 
sume the rights and privileges which were intended 
for us by our Maker. We possess them already. 
There is no necessity for us to make experiments, or 
travel upon untrodden gronnd. Our pelitical maxims 
are few and simple. Our Constitution, the charter ot 
our rights, is written with no Pythean or Syhiline ob- 
scurity. We have besides the advantage of repeated 
and learned expositions from those who framed it, and 
the best of all commentaries, an unexampled prospe- 
rity of forty years continuance. Why thea should we 
change? Why seek for new versions, when the old 
has -steod the test of experience? We know that as 
a nation, we.are positively happy, and compared with 
others, transcendantly so. Let us then, remain as we 
are to do so, let us constantly recur to the fundamen- 
tal principles of our government. One of them should 
be prominent in the exordium and peroration of our 
public speeches—the delanda est Carthago of all our 
orators and patriots. I mean that which teacbes us 
not to devote ourselves to the interest of an individual 
to the sacrifice of measures called for by the public 
good. Gracious Heaven! that any American should 





become the pander to the anitiition of his fellow maw, 
forget the sacred obligation of duty to his country, 
pas prefer the interests of one to the happiness of 
nifilions. 


pa 


Arr. CCXIV.—WMiscellaneous, Original and Se- 
lected. 


Premiums of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Promotion of Agricultare.—Among the liberal pre- 
miums Offered by the Society, is that of $100 for but- 
ter, the same for the best mode of extirpating the worm 
that attacks the Loctist-tree, and the same for. the best 
plantation of white oak-trees. There are 54 premi- 
ums, amounting to near 2000 dollars. 


Agricultural Fairs in Canada—We have receiv- 
ed alist of articles, for which premiums are proposed 
by the Agricultural Society of the counties of Beau- 
haraois and Huntirigdon. Among the premiunis by 
each ts one forthe Best draft or work stallién—but 
none for racing. 


Green Clover is a.Good Food for Swine during 
summer ; and clover hay, when boiled, is also found 
to be a good food for them during winter. Mr. Liv- 
ingston makes mention of a farmer at Rhinebeck, who 
fed his hogs, during wiater;with no other food but boil- 
ed clover; and that théy Were kept in good condition. 
The clover, used for them; was preserved by being 
salted, half a peck to aload. It was cut and left in 
winrows about six hours, then put into small cocks,— 
The next day, about noon, these were opened; to- 
wards evening they were Kauled home, and laid away 
with salt, which kept the hay green all the year. 


Number of Emigrants.—We gave up counting last 
week—every boat brought in hundreds ; the exact 
number no one could tell. There have been 12 arri- 
vals of steam-boats this.season, and two hundred emi- 
grants eacli; is a moderate estimate ; making a total 
of twenty-four hundred. —Detroit Courier. 


Bee Moth.—A friend informs us, he has discovered? 
by experiment that dry comb laid about hives, forms. 
a trap for the bee moth, by attracting the miller, which. 
deposites its eggs in the comb, where they are easily 
destroyéd. A piece of comb which he placed for the’ 
purpose, was completely filled with the moths.— West-- 
ern Tiller, 


Cabbage.—Manuring with ashes and lime has a ten-’ 
dency to preserve cabbages from insects; and to guard’ 
against the grub or black worm a little circle of quick: 
lime is said to be of service. Lice on cabbage may 
be destroyed by washing the plants with strong brine. - 
The under leaves of cabbages, when they begin to de- 
cay may be taken off and made food for vatile, but de- 
cayed leav2s shou'd never be given to milch cows as 
nd give the milk a bad flavor.— Western Plough-" 

oy. 

A practical gardener informs us that frequent work~ 
ing the ground tends to keep off the lice. 


To preserve Fruit.—F ruits of all sorts may be dried 
and kept a year or two, without losing their flavor, by 
wiping them dry, and putting them intoa cool brick 
oven; and occasionally, while drying, grating a httle 
sugar over them.— Loudon. 
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[ For thé New-York Farmer. ] 
AUGUST: 
*Tis morning and the pearly dew 
In radiant lustre glitters bright ; 
Now let us stroll the garden through, 
And with its beauties feast our sight. 


See’st thou this flower that greets thy eye, 
And dazzles with its brilliant hue ? 

*Tis the Lobelia, and ’twill vie 
The Painter’s art, though e’er so true. 


‘The Althea’s too—how sweetly they 
Their blossoms to the sun unfold, 
And here Hibiscus in array 
Stands forth a beauty to behold. 
Centaurea® rears its lofty head 
In neat and simple attire drest, 
While low reclining on the bed 
Cacalia’s tassell’d flowerets rest. 


And wilt thou weave a wreath of love, 
And with it crimson stars entwine 2 

I charge thee ere in search thou‘rove, 
To cheose the splendid Cypress Vine. 


The dew drops—see they melt away 
Into the blue ethereal air, 

And now farewell! sweet flowers to day 
We seek the busy scenes of care. 


“ C. Americana, A. J. D. 
Since our fair correspondent has thought advisable 


to weave a Cypress in her wreath, we hope she has not 
forgotten to give the Yarrow (Achillea) a prominent 
place.—Ed. 

Officers of the New-York Horticultural Society 
for 1831.—At an election on Tuesday the 30th inst. 
the following persons were chosen. 

President—Jacob Lorillard. 
Vice Presidents, 
John I. Palmer, 


Philip Hone, 
Gideon Lee. 


William Neilson, 
Charles Oakley, 
Treasurer—John Groshon. 
Corresponding Secretar y—Benj. Mc Vickar, M. D. 
Recording Secretary—William R. Cooke. 
Librarian—Oliver M, Lownds. 
COUNGEL. 

Wm. M. Ireland, M.D.|; Elias Wade, Jr. 
William Curr, William M. Price, 
Michael Burnham, William R. Prince, 
William Wilson, | Richard Pennell, M.D. 
James K. Hamilton, Samuel Swartwout, 
William Neale, B. P. Melick, 

FE. H. Warner, Robert McCoskry, 
Alexander Smith, George Herriot, M. D. 
James McBrair, Gilbert Davis, 
Michael Floy, Richard Hatfietd, 
James N. Wells, George W. Arnold, 
Thomas Hogg, George Nixon, 

John W. Wyman, Nicholas Saltus. 


To boil Potatos.—Since I came to Scotland I could 
not help noticing how much better they boil potatos 
here than I used to get them in London ; and as this 
is a matter of some importance to cottagers, it may, 
perhaps not be amiss to State to you the method 
practised here, viz :—Wasli the earth off the potatos, 
and scrape or pare the skin off; which last should be 
done as thin as possible, not only from motives of 
economy, but also’ because the outside of the potato 


is always the best. Then let them stand covered 
| with, and soaking in, water an hour and a half or two 
hours 5 wash them well out of this water ; put a hand- 
|ful of salt with them in the pan they are to he boiled 
in, covering of course, with cold water, and boil 
quickly, the quicker the better.—-Loudon. 

Honey from Rhododendrons.—A Rhododendron ar 
boreum is coming into flower, and ina fortnight will 
have a splendid appearance. So abundant is the 
honey secreted by these flowers, that when they are: 
shaken it falls from them like large drops of rain. Mr. 
Knight believes a spike of flowers may yield from a 
tea spoonful to ’a desert spoonful ata time, and after 
being exhausted a fresh supply is secreted ; so that the 
quantity which one spike may produce appears un- 
limited. It is not ascertained to be perfectly whole- 
some; but the honey of the greater portion of the 
Ericez is so, notwithstanding the deleterious qualities 
of that, certain species of Azalea.—Loudon’s visit ta 
Knight's Exotic Nursery. 

Malta Orange.—In another house is a goodstock 
of imported orange trees from Malta, ineluding all the 
best kinds grown in that Island. Among these is the 
mandarin orange, remarkable for its perfume as welf 
as its flavor. It separates from the rind like the ker- 
nel of a nut from its shell, without any trouble of 
peeling or paring, and has been very appropriately 
designated by the Chinese as the aristocrat of the 
orange family.—Jd. 

The Lime Tree is pre-eminently suited for the 
manufacture of butter casks, becayse it is the only 
| British wood free from the pyroligneous acid: this 
}was proved by innumerable experiments by Mr. 
|George Moir, salt manufacturer, Edinburgh, and 
communicated by bim to the Highland Society. 
(Highland Soc, Trans.) vol. vii. p. 355.) 

Ulez europa a contains salt, which is the reason 
why horses and cattle fed on it, soon get a clear skin, 
(Aiton’s Dairy Husbandry, p. 39.) 

Robbing Gardens and Orchards.—Many persons 
have pilfered from orchards and gardens, under an 
lidea that the offence was not punishable by the laws 
of the state. For the information of such poachers, 
it is thought proper to state, that by the revised 
statutes it is made a misdemeanor, and is punishable 
by a fine of $150, and six months imprisonment in 
the county jail. 

New- York Cattle Market, Monday, August 29.— 
From 700 to 800 head of cattle—price $4 to. 7. 
Some Duchess County, and Branch (Susquehanna) 
cattle were very fine. 

From 1500 to 2000 sheep and lambs—the former 
from $2 25 to 4 50—the latter $1 50 to 2 50. 

Hay brings 63 to 70 cts. This is a good price for 
this season. It must be understood our report of hay 
includes only that sold on the wagons. Bundled hay 
is not considered equal to the loose. 

Paris and London Markets.—The supplies of the 
| Paris vegetable markets are inferior to those of Lon- 
'don. The quality and variety of fruits are greatly in- 
| ferior, and also the dryness and flavor of potatoes, 
and the succulency of turnips, cabbages, and the other 
‘common culinary vegetables; but the Paris markets 
‘approach to equality with those of London, ix musb- 
|rooms, salads, and aromatic herbs, during summery 
\and surpass us in those articles during winter. 
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[For the New-York Farmer.] yy not haters of pedantry, certainly not amotig its ad- 

ain hae , . mirers, facts not generally known, pe 2 

Art. €CXV.— Practical Agriculture. a 2 generally known, perhaps, as eaten 

A : |sively as they should be. In no one occupation, is 

Do you suppose, Mr. EF leet, that a plain, homespun | reat conceit of learning, and little sense, so altogether 
man, like me, a Country Farmer, whom you and | pernicious, as in ours: A Covnrry Farmer: 
some others have called a full-bred and Ss gioaped ' 


cnltivator of the soil, could so speak on paper, as to Fo — 
make what he has to say acceptable to the reads rs | 
lew-York Farmer? Practice, it is said,, is S adenee al 
- the - w ah irme 4 I sy it - said,, i [For the New-York Farmer.} 
the road to periectton; and yet practice ts often com- am , - a > 
segs mt | Art. CCXVI.—The Country Farmer.—No., T; 


pelled to stop far short of the degree of perfec lion | ‘. 

. : ' . ey . ir . ; F > rly 7} > ; 4 
wrescribed in the theory. Never, in all my life, did} Mr. Freet.—The Fly-wheel of an Engine, they 
i d ’ ; | £ 


I see the theory of family-government so beautifully say, adds uoihing to its power, but that it is useful, in 
perfect, as in my own family, Mr. Editor! But this, regul sung the Movements of the several parts. So, 
alas! was while I was a bachelor, and the family, and Mr. New-York Farmer, do my Sons, aid Grandsons, 
family-government, only the ideal of a theory, So| call me ‘the fly-wheel of the Farmer? Our crops 
it has fared, also, with my Agriculture. It has never|of Corn and Potatos, planted after the middle of 
yet come up to the perfection propased, and perhaps | May, this year, are now perfectly harvestable, 90 days 
never will. One reason of whiich, probably, is, that | from the planting : that is, they are now exactly in 
theory assumes too much. This brings me to the }such a state of ripeness, as to call for immediate in- 
starting-point of my purpose, in proposing to write a | gathering, or suffer by even a very few days delay. 
few numbers on the actual business of Agriculture, | Some little greenness remajhs in a few leaves 6f the 
addressed directly to the understanding of practical potato tops, but the roots have entirely done growing. 
men, my brother Farmers, li appears ts me, M:,| The corn is alla little mare than ovtof the milk, some 
Editor, that men of this description do not furnish a | lew of the leaves are yet green, and the stalks are 
due proportion of the matier for our Agricultural | full of rich and well ripened juices. For mandre; 
Journals. The writers seem not yet to have learned | #nd fodder, these tops are now worth mofe than the 
the distinction between theory and practise, Farming | €Xpense of harvesting. We cut up the corn.by the 
pn paper, and on the soil. I fear they have not yet | ground, shock it, ands ive even the husks; for fodder, 
learned by experience. las every good Farnier should do. 

The citizen, charmed with the ideal of rural life, | From the 25th of August, there is time for great 
about to retire to a Farm in the country, maps his |crops of weeds. We let none of our fields lie too long, 
Farm, draws lines for fences, here a meadow, there | without being cropped with something. It is there- 
fields of grain, or fruits and crops always fine, of fore a busy Ume with us, as you may well suppose, 
course. Here his pig yard, poultry yard, and goose- Winter grain is to be sown; we have some patches 
pasture.’ Whereon written, there they stay, as orderly | Of lowland grass yet to cut, for hay 3 tfiat besides the 
as names can well be. Well, by-and-by, he is a|¢rops above mentioned, the orchards require attention, 
Farmer. The crops are uncertain, insects destroy |@s well tu their fruit, as to nests of worms, that are 
his fruit, the fences are blown down by storms, or | destroying the leaves, and perhaps threatening the life 
even the pretty little brook, swollen to a torrent,|0f the tree. As we rely much on green dressings of 
sweeps them away, and spreads desolation where it| the soil, several of our fields are sown to winter rye, 
was to produce fertility! The pigs go whercon they | after taking off the corn and potatos; or to buckwheat, 
fan, often trespassing upon other jnclosures, where even ifter wheat and rye. The buckwheat, we plough in; 

say when in blossum, or in all September, and harrow 

in winter rye upon it; or let. it Jie, for oa‘s, corn, 

barley, or other spring grain, The winter rye, or 

rye and oats, still better tor fall feed, makes rich pas- 
turage, late in autumn, and early in spring, which is 





in despite of boys, dogs, negroes, and close-fences, and 
the ‘ gobblers’ are ‘ free commoners,’ while the horses 
and the cattle sicken or die, and Farming in short, is 
found to be quite another sort of business; in fact, 
with animals, on the soil, or with their names only, 





on paper! So it fares with the theory of a tang, or} thus ploughed in, for a spring greef dressing, say by 
business, and so wiih the practice. Li Farmers would the middle of May, followed by crops of spring grain} 
write more for Agricultural Journals, and write fiom corn, oats, or potatos. The tinje for doing all this, 
experience, these papers would be mach more usei i, you will observe, must he ascertained by ébservation; 
and I should hape, not less generally acceptatle to | aot by book. The ground, also, should séon be work- 


ed, only when in a suitable state}; as to dryness, 
warmth, and moisture. The soil of our Farm, is 
either a light sandy loam; or a gravel of slate stone; 
hours to subjects of general interest to Farmers, in @ | the argillite of the geologists, In order to decompose 
perfectly straight-forward way, in which I shall speak | the slaty gravel, or whiten the surface of the ground 
plainly of many things, and as a man of years and} with quick lime sown broad-cast, at every Working of 
experience, If my example shall induce vther Far-|it by the plough, which works the slate gradually inta 
mers to adopt the same course, it will have been pro | clay, and makes the soil a brown chocolate mould; 
ductive of some good. You need not fear mach dis-| warm, tenacious of moisture, and exceedingly pros 
play of learning, too much of which is ofien even more | ductive. To supply a due praportion of vegetable 
detrimental and disgusting, then too litile, though | matter, we rely on green dressing, aided by lime, 

this is bad enough. Think of it as we may, Farming The nourishment of plants is produced by chhuge; 
is very much of a common-sense ind of business; /going on in the soil, such as by fermentation, and, 
and is, as I hope to show, pretty apt to be the occu-| jenerally decomposition, ‘Yo increase this action, 
pation of common-sense men. They arc, universally|and sometimes to hasten it, so as to save time, we 


Vou. 4. No. 9. 28 


their patrons. As guides, they would lead mea se- 
curely, no small evidence of merit, 
Without promising much, | mean to devote a few 
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plough in our green dressings, well whitened with 
quick-lime and gypsum, sown on the morning dew. 
Tarnips and Carrots come into our course of crop- 
ping on a small scale, but we rely more on clover and 
green dressings, with the pasture they afford, than on 
turnips, a crop rather over estimated, we think for 
our hard winter climate, though well adapted for mild- 
er winters, as in Great Britain. With avother week, 
of favorable weather, we shall have sown all our fields 
of potatos, and sown rye, or rye and oats, for late and 
early feed, and for green dressings in the spring. 
Not a weed, bearing seed, will be seen ia those fields, 
which by and by will be clothed with a matting of rich 
sweet and delicious food for our stock, instead of lying 
waste for weeds and barrenness, an eye sore to the 
practised husbandman. 

With what delight, Mr Editor, have I just now seen 
three fields of our little Farm, the corn cutand shocked, 
the potatos all housed, and a very fine crop of the 
black custy coat, their tops piled on the heaps of com- 
post, and the soll neatly worked, sown to rye and oats, 
the surface whitened with quick-lime, like a March 
shower of snow! The ‘Fly-Wheel?’ my dear Sir, 
besides enjoying all this in the fields, where as 
hearty and fine a set of grandsons are at work as eve 
raade the heart of a patriarch glad, hears the hum of 
the spinning wheel, on coming to the house. Days of 
my childhood! I love you; and, O my good sainted 
Mother, never can I think that Farm-house my home, 
where there is none of this music of the Spinning 
Wheel! It was thy music, the harp of the Farm, 
and its fruits the Jewels of the Farmer’s daughters. 
When I was a litile Boy, a Farmer’s Boy, the morn- 
ing slumbers of spring were almost always broken by 
the notes of the wild birds, and by ile harp of the 
Farm-house, of the Spinner’s song. Charme d, alike 
with the beauties of out door, and in door nature, 
rural life and simplicity of character, this harp of my 
ancestors has never been banished fr 
Associated with such recollections, the notes of the 
blue bird, phoebe bird, wren, and ‘ half reasoning,’ 
half domesticated robin, are often heard from around 
their nests at my door, now in my old age, as ifto keep 
alive the affections of youth, and lead them gently, 
from earth to heaven! 

In my next number, having here indicated some of 
ihe details of the business of the actual Farmer, I 
shall attempt to exhibit faithfully; a characteristic 
delineation of the Farmer’s avocation. I know not 
how it has happened, but, almost universally, the 
people seem to underrate the i intelligence, and know- 
ledge, and mind, employed in all other pursuits than 
their own. Every body, who can wielda goose-quill, 
put words into sentences,—and especially if he can 
talk learned nonsense in an unknown tongue, under 
the name of science,—assumes to teach us Farmers ! 
In my introductory number, these paper-Farmers 
were characteristically defined, and I trust no one 
will misunderstand my meaning. In an ardent at- 
tachment to all that is useful in science, the writer 
of these numbers yields in zeal to no one, whatever 
may be the nature of his avocations or pursuits. 

Sept. 1, 1831. 


m my home. 





Crops of Ireland, by English dates of August 4th, 
are represented as highly favorable. | Wheat, oats, 
and other grain were in fine condition; and potatoes 








[Although the following is not quite as appropriate 
columns as we could wish, still its intrinsic 
worth entitles it to a place. The article however, 

would have been more practically useful had the 
writer pointed out the means to prevent the com- 


plaint.—£d. N. Y. Farmer.] 
[For the New-York Farmer.] 


Art. CCXVII.— Cause of the Frequency and Vio- 
lence of the Cramp. 


fo our 


Mr. Freer, If you deem the following explanation 
by Dr. Darwin, of the cause of the violence and fre 
quency of the cramp, which attacks the muscles of the 
calf of the leg in certain conditions, sufficiently im- 
portant to be made public, it is now at your eption to 
render it so, together with the accompanying remarks, 
by inserting the subjomed in your useful repository- 

The muscles of the calf of the leg are very liable 
to become cramped when we are in the water, or 
lying on our back in bed without any support to the 
toes. A spasmodic contraction of those muscles takes 
place, which draws the toes downwards, and is often 
attended with such pain as to eause the person to 
seize instinctively upon his toes and pull them towards 
him, or push them against the foot-board, or even in 
some cases to leap out of bed. 
these movements, he experiences immediate relief, 
owing to the due resistance which is opposed to the 
strong muscles acting upon the heel. In no other 
part of the body is there so great a disparity between 
the two forces provided for flexing and extending a 
limb; in no part has a very strong mass of muscle 
so weak an antagonist, as in the calf of the leg; and 
this accounts for the greater vrolence of cramp in this 
member than in any other. 

Dr. Darwin, in the first volume of 
section xviii. 15. bas the following remark on this 
subject. ‘“* The reason that the contraction of the 
muscles of the calf of the leg is more violent during 
their convulsion than that of others, depends upon 
the weakness of their antagonist muscles ; for, after 
these have been contracted in their usual action, as 
at every step in walking, they are again extended, not, 
as most other muscles are, by their antagonists, but by 
the weight of the whole-body on the balls of the toes ; 
and that weight applied to great mechanical advan- 
tage on the heel, that is, on the other end of the bone 
of the foot, which thus acts as a lever.” 

We can easily imagine, and probably many of us 
have felt, that pushing against the water in swimming, 
is about equivalent to exercising the muscles of our 
legs against the air. For, muscles accustomed to 
meet with such powerful resistance as is afforded by 
the ground in walking when our whole weight is con- 
centrated roe the toes, must be very inadequately 
antagonized by the resistance which either of these 
elements is capable of offering. Yet, as there is cer- 
tainly greater resistance in water than in air, cramps 
should be more frequent in the latter than in the 
former ; which I believe is not the case. This may 
arise from the state of voluntary contraction in which 
those muscles already are in swimming, while they 
are perfectly quiescent in the bed; may, by giving 
them the same action in the latter case, oné may even 
give himself the cramp. 

Although, by the superior force of these muscles, 
opposed by no equivalent power, we can readily 
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contraction, yet it is difficult to tell why, even when 
unopposed by any force, tney should run into con- 


“* High in his couch ; thé ocean flood, 
Far, far below, by storms is curled, 
\; ¢ und him heaved, while high he stood; 





vulsion more frequent/y than any other muscles of} 
, . = ° ‘ ‘a ‘ | yr rg stabl , ‘ 
the body. What is there in that (state) that should | A stormy and unstable world 
make them contract? ave, but there is something | Alone he sleeps; the mountain cloud 
. . . ’ - . s >t ° we header « 
which might permit them. We niight almost be led _ Of night brings round bim, and the breath 
| rhat morning scatters, is tie shroud 


to believe that the muscles have a natural contracti- 


: < ' : : That wraps the conqueror’s clay in death. 
lity in themselves, In fact, the greater frequency 


. . - ay | 2 > To » Poe ; 
of occurrence and cramp in that part of the body, and Hark! comes there from the Pyramids, 
} =n th . oe oe obi 4 ip ly Aud from Siberian wastes of snow, 
aiso in the fingers, as after long writing,—the only And Europe’s hills, a voice that bids 
two places in which the flezor muscles are not ade- The wortd he awed to mourn hiii? No: 
uately restrained in their action by any muscular ; : 
4 d y Ce Me oe EE el His only, his perpetual dirge, 
an constant force—a ords a very _P ausib argu- Is the wild sea-bird’s piercing ery, 
ment in favor of the innate contractility of the mus- The mournful murmur of the surge— 
cular fibres. (The reader will mind, that contracti- The cloud’s deep voice—the wind’s loud sigh!" 





lity is the word used SAE | PRT to signly,) "The tufted tops af the willows that droop around 
. constuntly acting contracpa.) 3 ihis grave, and the cottage and garden of the keeper, 

Whether, nor these muscles em or spose '0/ are seen in the depths of the glen, while 6n the height 
tehe on a conpurewe contra ree (ur cramp,) 1M £0D+| oF the hanks above appears the white front of Huts’ 
sequence of their habit which they have acquired in| gate, the farm-house, occupied by Montholon, and 
walking of frequent voluntary contraction ; or whether ‘from which the captive was accustomed to descend 
the greater bulks of muscle concentrated on a weak | on foot to the spring, near which -he chose for himself 
point, (in that case allowing them to possess con-} , resting-place. Directly across the gulf, and within 
tractility, and to be excited into action by ee inter-| 4 mile in direct line, lies the plantation of Longwood, 
nal agent,) or the distance of this part from the%ceatre | spread aver an extensive plain, with the old and hew 
of volition can cause these muscles to take on @ CON-| Hoes on a genile swelling of the highest: point, with 
vulsive action, or cramp, In preference to those of any | a few trees clustering around them. : ; 
other part of the body~is a point which yet remains! Phe road to the plantation leads around the chasm 


to be settled, not by the speculations, but by the lights | by Huts’ gate, and the ride tg it at least two miles 


and researches of succeeding inquirers. | from the point of this distant view 
Newe- Vork 8 831. 3 7 . t . : ‘ 
New-York, Aug. 8, 1831 Fai Oak.| 4 few moments’ ride brought us to a gate on the 
| principal road opening into that cut in the side of the 
-_o | hill, for the funeral procession. This we descended ; 


| and on reaching a second gate at the end of half a 

re, i " i | mile, committed our horses ta a person in waiting, and 

'Mr. Stewar ; rece it to the South Seas ? : fe sk 

_ a , see sie" ne the tomb of Napo- | P@38i98 round a bank tufted with shrubbery and gay 
res 3 , J scription oO 1 tomd OI .Napo- . . . - 

a a oe ewes pe; | with the scarlet blossoms of a geranium, found our- 


20N, ¢ ‘the beautiful scenery of St. Helena.—£d. a ‘ 

leon, and of the beautiful s ’ ud. | selves at the tomb of Napoleon, and 6n the brink of 

Art. CCXVIII.—The Tomb of Napoleon. the pure fountain, the sweetness and refreshing cool- 

Se Mg: ness of whose waters in such a climate, led to the 
. _ U.S. ship Vincennes, ‘ eventual consecration of the spot. 

Bay of Jamestown, May 5, 1830. The grave is surrounded by a double enclosure—s 

Yesterday morning, Capt. Finch, Br. Mahlon, and | the first, of wooden pales in a dark paint, is a widely 

myself, took breakfast with Dr. Price, the health sweeping circle enclosing the four willaws overliang- 

officer of the port, and soon afterwards became mount-| ing it, and the other a square of about twelve feet of 

ed for ar excursion to Longwood and the residence | plain iron railing, marking the immediate dimensions 


6? 
of Gen. Dallas. 


lof the tomb itself. This consists of three large flag- 
After the ride of an hour up the zigzag roads cut! stones of granite, taken for the purpose from the 
in the surface of the hill, by which alone, on the one | hearth of the kitchen in New Longwood—laid without 
side of the glen or on the other, the ascent to the|any inscripiion, in substantial masonry, at an eléva- 
mountainous country in the central parts of the island | tion of a few inches only above the ground—a monu- 
can be made, we found ourselves beyond the highest! ment rude and unadorned, and in good keeping ‘with 
point of land between Jamestown and Longwood, and| the end of the ill-fated exile on whose bosom it 
on tho edge of a tremendous gulf of an oval form! presses. 
called “ The Punch Bowl.” The precipices sur-| After examining every point of {oterest, drinking 
rounding it are deeply furrowed by the washing of] of the spring, securing slips from the willows, inscrib- 
rains, and are every where tinged with hues of the| ing our names in an album in care of the keeper, and 
most delicate shade—a light purple dashed with pink, musing on the career and fate of the conqueror over 
and pale yellow predominating—ihe whole caused | the littl space of earth that alone of all his kingdoms 
by the colored earth of which the soil is here consti- | is retained in his possession, we remounted our horses; 
tuted. At the head of the chasm, a narrow and se- |and returning to the public road, proceeded around 
cluded glen, contrasting strongly in the verdure and| the head of the ravine by Hats’ gate to Longwood. 
freshness of its trees, shrubbery, and grassy sides,| The central parts of, St. Helena are as singularly 
with the coloring and nakedness of the wider and| romantic and beautiful by nature, and as highly enrichs 
deeper parts below, lies cradled in green hills, and is} ed by cultivation and art, as the exterior is forbidding 
the nook in which repose the bones of the greatest} and desolate; and after passing Huts’ gate, our ride 
man of his age, and one of the master spirits of his }of two and a half hours through the bosom of a lovely 
Face, little vale adorned by several handsome mansions 
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and neat cottages, and by a zigzag todd cut in the 
sides of a succession of verdant hills, till we reached 
Diana’s Peak, the highest point of the island, and then 


descended again to the residence of Gen. Dallas, was | 


interesting and delightful bevond any anticipation we 
could have indulged from any thing previously seen. 
Diana’s Peak can be ascended on horseback ti!l within 
a few rods of itssummits. This consists of a platform 
of a rock, mantled with vines and shrabbery, an 
overhung by a few low trees, from which the whol 
is seen in birds’ eye view with the ocean on every 
side, its farthest verge, at a distance of fifty or sixty 
miles, being scarce distinguishable from the sky. 

The scene, as looked upon from this point, is one 
of the most unique, diversified, and beautiful, that can 
be imagined—wanting only an icy pinnacle and snow 
capped summit here and there to mvke it a perfect 
Switzerland in miniature ; and could at first sight of 
St. Helena be taken from Diana’s Peak, or any of 
the surrounding points of view, it would be thought 
that the imperial exile had been the inhabitant of a 
paradise, rather than a prisoner on a desolate and 
barren rock. Sostrictly true is this of the romance 
and improvements of the interior, that the seat of Sir 
William Doverton, just beneath, on. the road of the 
governmental county house, is by no means inappro- 
priately called fairy land. 





| regard to the prolongation of life. An infant at birth, 
has the frame or outline merely, of its organs. The 
nerves, the organs of the senses and mind, those of 
respiration an’ for locomotion, the teeth, the organs 
of speech, are to be yet expanded and receive growth 
and Strength, to adapt them to the performance of the 
functions, and to the future wants of the individual. 
We need hardly enter into an argument, to prove the 
importance of attending to all the circumstances by 


on. 
| ‘The organs, to the growih and invigoration of which, 
our attention ought to be mainly directed, during this. 
| early period—the first two years of life—are, primari- 
ily, the stomach, the lungs, and the skin; and them 
the heart and circulating vessels, and the senses of 
} Sight, and hearing, and the brain. 
| A means of having good lungs, will be foand in 
| pure open air, and afterwards in speaking, singing, 
lrunning; a sound stomach, hy wholesome food, easy 
lof digestion, but neither too strong and stimulating, 
nor too highly seasoned ; a sound skin, by cleanliness, 
washing, bathing, pure air, a temperature clear of the 
extremes of great heat, or great cold; and afterwards 
by exefeise ; and a strong heart and vessels, by all 
the above means; in particular, by wholesome nou-- 
rishment, and afterwards by bodily motion. 

Nature points out in our own species, as well as in 
all the higher orders of animals, the fittest food for 
the first period of existence. It is the milk of the 


¢ a the continued process of expansion is carried 





Aer. CCXIX.—Prudent Physical Education. 


There are some subjects, of such paramount im-| 
portence, and which require so imperatively to be} 
daily acted on, that one can hardly iterate too fre- 
quently, the material facts zod experience necessary | 
for their complete understanding. Of these, are the | 
instilliag of good moral princiyles into-ihe minds of | 
the young, and the giving the :cquisite opportunities | 
for all the organs of their bodies te grow and acquire | 
their full proportionate development and .viyor. 
Time’s unceasing march, requires of us promptness of 
action in these things. The infant pagsss into. the 
state of childz:ood—the child into adolesceuce—the 
youth into manhood; while the parents are all the 
time resolving on doing their best to promo:e his 
health and cultivate his mind ; but having no fixed 
plan, being ignorant or prejudiced, they have allow ad 
the plant to shoot ap to tis full height, hefore they It dj 
precisely determined what direction it should tauke— 
whether it required props to prevent it from bending 
under its fruit, and what excrescence or uscless branch- 
cs were to be lopped off. The mother who has no 
definite notions of the suitable treatment of her infant 
at its birth, will have acquired few when it is a twelve- 
month old: and if ignorant of the time when it should 
be weaned, and what kind of food it should have, after 
her own supply has failed, she will do litile to direct 
it in regimen when it is able to play abour, or before 
the young being passes from her care to the school- 
master’s. Obviously, then, is it desirable, for every 
person, man or woman, te be instructed in mate 
ters, and not rely on the proverbs of some old crone 
whose notions are the inhcegauce of superstition of| 
the preceding century, as these were of the astrology | 
and psalimistry of the hundred years before. 

It has been justly remarked, that the physical treat- | 
ment ofa child, dnring the t'vo first years of existence, 
js, 19 particular, a very important circumstance in 








i 


mother, which, holding a mean rank between animal 
and vegetable food, conveys abundant nputriment, 
without much stimulation, Its fluidity and homoge- 
neousness, make it fit to be swallowed without the 
prelimary process of mastication, which the want of” 
teeth, in infancy, would prevent being performed. 
The body of a child my be said to live quicker than 
that of a grown up person, and changes oftener its 


component parts—it requires nourishment not merely 


for its support, but for its growth, which is very rapid 
during the first year. But the young being has, also, 
a great degree of irritabilty, so that a stimulus, which 
a grown up person would hardly feel, may, in it, 
produce fever, or the cratap and convulsions. We 
see this truth manifested in the effects of difficult 
teething, of indigestible matter in the stomach, and a 
little later by worms. 

Moved by all these considerations, it has been de- 
clared, on high authority, to be one of the first laws. 
of nature, and a principal ground for a long and heal- 
thy life, that @ child should be nourished, during the 
wrote of the first year, by the milk of the mother, or 
of a sound nurse. This maxim, most unquestionably 
true in tbe main, cannot, however, be generally car- 
ried out to a literal extent. That for the period just 
mentioned, the mother’s milk should constitute the 
chief nutriment of the child, no observant and expe- 
rienced person can doubt. But, as circumstances 
may intervene to prevent either a sufficient supply of 
breast milk, or the child having segular access to it, 
our next object is, to be able to furnish the little being 
with food of as nearly analogous prope:ties as possible. 
Phis can be done by giving it cow’s milk, diluted with 
water, and the addition of a litile sugar. The child 
is to take this in a manner closely resembling that 
hy which it draws milk from its moiher, With this 
view, the fluid, prepared as above, isto be put intoa 
clean and well scalded bottle, and drawn up by the 
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child, through a tube, the end of which, in the mouth, | market at a profit, which are now thrown away. All 
is made to resemble the nipple, and covered with| that is required is, that the bone should be preserved 
some soft substance—such as a cow’s teat, perforated | whole, and boiled sufficiently to extract the principal 
with holes. If the child be feverish from teething, | part of the marrow, leaving them a greasy appearance. 
or temporary and accidental causes, sma!i quantities | Then place them in a situation protected from the 
of pure cold water may be given to it for drink, |sun, rain, or drying wind, either of which injures 

Here, in a few words, we have described all the | them essentially ; and they may be shipped under 
food, necessary for the child, during the first year.— | cover, in bulk, or on deck, in strong, cheap old casks. 
And is this really all? many a mother and nurse will| The hoofs are also valuable; and the demand for 
doubtless exclaim. Do you not recommend flour or} them will no doubt increase. ‘They should be taken. 
biscuit pap—cinnamon or clove cordial—sometimes | off without using hot water, and saved whole. They 
a piece of meat to suck—light puddings, &c. We | are worth from six to ten dollars a thonsand, The 
can only say, that if we desired to multiply the chances | value of the article, either for manufacturing purposes. 
of present sickness and future infirmities for the/or for manure, is but little known ia this country 
child, we would recommend these and many other | generally ; and the object of the writer is, to awaken 
mixtures. But as we know experimentally, that the | the attention of the public to the subject, boping that 
best health has been maintained by the simple plans | the intelligent, practical farmer will be induced ta 
we have pointed out, we trust that they who value | make an expetiment, and the man of public spirit an 
their own peace of mind, and their child’s health, nay, exertion, to secure all the resources of our country 
life even, will be content with that which is simple | for the general benefit, 
end natural; leaving the rest to be lauded by gossips, | 


dotards, and quacks.—Journal of Health. 
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a Ant. CCX X1.—Miscellaneous Selections. from. the 
Art. CCX X.—Bone and Bone Manure. June Number of Loudon’s Magazine. 

The article of neat cattles’ leg and thigh bones has} The Market Gardens of Paris (les Jardins Merais) 
become, within ten years past, of considerable impor- | are numerous, generally of small extent, andouliva- 
tance in this country, not only for various manufaciur-|ted by mannal labour; but afew of theme may be 
ing purposes, (being made into a great variety of designated Farm Gardens in which are- used the 
staple as well as elegant fancy articles,) but on ac-| plough and other agricultural implements. As vege~ 
count ef the refuse, which is of great value as a/tables enter more into the cookery of France than 
manure. It is superior to most kinds known, and | they do into that of England, an immense quantity is 
is excelled perhaps by no other for particular soils.' consumed at the hospitals and simifer' institations ; 
One dressing of bone manure on Joose, thin soils, is; and in consequence of this, the more extensive mar- 
considered by the English agriculturists as equal to ket-cardeners employ their protluce chiefly im exe- 
three of yard manure; and it is used with great suc-|cuting contracts entered into with public bodies. 
cess, particularly in the culture of turnips. The} Wiih this exception, the prodace of the Paris market- 
great difficulty which the farmer meets with in ob-! .ardens is sold in vegetable markets, as in London. 
taining either yard, vegetable, or compost manure, | There are several of these but none so decidedly su~ 
is well known, as well as the impossibility of ovtain-| perior to alt the others as to be compared to Covent 
ing even a moderate supply, except in the immediate | Garden Market. 
vicinity of large towns, or cities. The attention of} Aubervillers—Is a small yiilge about aleague from 
the farmer will be weil rewarded by a fair experi-| Paris, and M. Cadet de Mars’s grounds oceupy 50 
ment. It should be ground, or broken, as fine as} or 60 acresaround it. This gardener has been re+ 
saw dust, if possible. In England, mills «re erected | peatedly mayor of his village, and he is unquestion- 
expressly for the purpose, and large quantities of! ably at the head of field market-gardeners im the 
refuse bone are imported and ground for the farmer. | neighbourhood of Paris. He ,.was, as he told us, % 
It is in one respect different from most other kinds, | peasant ; but it is impossible to'see his imposing mans 
as it of itself produces no weeds, aud therefore is| ly figureand open generous countenance without féel« 
peculiarly adapted to gardens. Bowes fiom the legs | ing that he is noble by nature. He is upwards of 
of neat cattle are in demand, and command a higher | seventy ; and he began the world without a penny, 
price than in Europe. The attention of the public | and without education; but he is now proprietor of 
is requested, to notice the fact that several thousand | the grounds which he cultivates, besides houses and 
dollars might be saved in this city, if the inhabitants| other property. He has lately ceded his grounds, 
generally, but more particularly the keepers of hotels,| with the exception of a few acres for his own amuse+ 
eating houses, &c. would encourage their domestics | ment, to his chitdren ; and lives quietly with his wife, 
to save all such bones as are valuable, and fer which | an excellent woman, about twenty years younger than 
they can always receive the money; and in many|himself. ‘This old man is full of gaiety and spirits, 
houses it would be no trifling perquisite. About| content with his past life, and apparently happy. He 
nine thousand dollars have been paid, in cash, for| told us that he would travel through England, provit 
bones at one establishment in this city during the past | ded lis wife would accompany him. He once went 
year, all of which have been manufactured and sold | as far as Havre with a friend who was going to Eng 
in this city. This has afforded regular work, and | land, for the sake of seeing the sea, and he speaks 
liberal wages to fifty respectable indigent females, and | with raptures of the visit. He takes an interest im all 
obviated the necessity of sending abroad for the goods. | that is passing in the world, and spoke much of Ame- 
At the slaughtering yards in the interior of the coun-} ric a; the g :vernment of which he admires beyond 
try, situated on or near navigable streams, large quan- | that ofall other countries and which he hopes thas 
tities of bone might be saved and shipped to this' France will one day adopt as a model. 
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Aart. CCXXII.—The Peach. 


Naturat Orper.—Rosacea, resembling the 
rose in flowers and medicinal properties, being re- 
frigerant, tonic and astringent. CLass—Icosandria, 
having about twenty stamens situated on the calyx. 
Orven—Monogynia, having but one pistil. Genus 
—Persica, comprising peaches, 

All the ancient authors agree that the peach tree is 
a native of Persia; and ii appears that the fruit was 
thought to be ofa poisonous nature. It is evident 
there had been traditionary tales of this fruit having 
been sent into Egypt to poison the inhabitants. Col- 
umella says in his tenth book : 

‘ And apples which most barbarous Persia sent, 

With native poison armed (as fame relates): 

But now they’ve lost their power to kill, aud yield 

Ambrosien juice, and have forgot to hurt ; 

And of their couatry still retain the name.’ 

Pliny relates that they bad been stated to have pos- 
sessed venomous qualities, and that this fruit was sent 
into Egypt by the kings of Persia, by way of revenge 
to plague the natives; but he treats this story as a 
mere fable, adding, that the name of Persica evident- 
ly bespeaks them a Persian fruit. Cato has not men- 
tioned them; and Pliny adds, that it was not long 
since peaches were known in Rome, and there was 
great difficulty in rearing them. He informs us they 
were brought from Egypt to the island of Rhodes, 
where they could never be made to produce fruit ;} 
and from thence to Italy. He says, moreover, that it 
was not a common fruit in Greece or in Natolia. 
This author states again, that he considered it the 
most harmless fruit in the world ; that it had the most 
juice with the least smell of any fruit, and yet caused 
thirst to those who ate of it. 

Peaches were evidently cultivated in France at an 
early period, and Columella continues, in his accoun: 
of this fruit by stating— 

* Those of small size to ripen make great haste ; 

Such as great Gaul! bestows, observ es due time 

And seasons, not too early nor too late.’ 

Pliny says, ‘ as for the French and the Asiatic, 
they bear the name of the regions and nations from 
whence they came.’ 

It. is stated that the peach tree was not cultivated in 
England before the year i562; and by whom it was 
introduced, or from what country it was procured we 
have no authentic account ; although Gerard wrote 
his. work soon after, which was published in 1597 
wherein he describes the white peach, the red peach, 
the yellow peach, and the d’avant peach, and adds, ¢ I 
have them all in my garden, with many other sorts.’ 

Of this delicious melting fruit, we have a great va- 
riety, from the small nutmeg peach which ripens in 
August, to the Hyslop’s fine late peach which ripens 
in November. The peach has been almost equally 
multiplied in its variety with the apple, by sowing the 
stones, and by the ingenious method of impregnating 
the blossoms. Mr. Knight, alluded to in our last nam- 
ber, has procured a new peach by this operation ; he 
impregnated the pistil of the blossom of an almond 
tree, with the pollen of a peach flower ; and _ this al- 
mond when planted, produced a peach tree instead 
of one of its own kind, and has since ripened 
peaches, ‘ 

The following list of peaches, with the time of 
ripening, is taken from the catalogue of J. Bloodgood 








Those marked thusa are more esteemed for their 
flavor, and those thus ¢ for their size. C. denotes 
cling-stone. 

Those which ripen in July are, 1 Scarlet Nutmeg 
2 Yellow Nutmeg, 3 aRed Nutmeg, 4aWhite Nat- 
meg or early Avant, 5 aGreen Nutmeg, or early Ann; 
July and August, 6 aSweet Water. 

In August are, 7 *tRed RareRipe, or early French, 
8 tAlberge, or yellow Rare Ripe, 9 aWhite Rare Ripe 
10 White Magdalen, 11 atLarzge Early Red, or Early 
York, 12 aEarly Red, C. 13 aNecton, 14 Lafay- 
ette Red, C. 

In August and September, 15 aBrainard’s Yellow, 
very fine, 16atGross Mignonne, 17 New Cut-Teaved, 
18 Petit Mignonne, 19 aSclby’s fine White, C. 20 
alfewlett’s Large Red, C. 21 aOrange Peach, 22 
atFlushing Peach, 23 Mavia Antoinette, 24 Blood- 
good’s Late Green, 25 aRoyal Kensington, 26 
aTeton D'Venus, 27 White Malecaton, 28 George 
tte Fourth, 29 aMammoth, 30 aOBrien’s Large 
Red, C. fine, 31 @Rhode’s fine, C. 32 aAstor’s, 33 
Vanguard, 34 Red Velvet, 35atLate Red Rare Ripe, 
36 atBergen’s fine yellow, 37 atRodman’s Red, C. 
38 atYellow or Red Cheeked Malecaton, 39 eSwalsh 
40 atOldmixon, 41 atOldmixon, C. 

In September, 42 Pine Apple. C. 43 aRed Mag- 
dalen, 44 aColumbia, 45 Hill’s Madeira, 46 New 
Newington, C. 47 atOld Newington, C. 48 aBour- 
dine, 49 Whiie Blossom, 50 aMillett’s Mignonne, 51 
La Royal, 52 @Orange C. 53 atGreen Catherine, or 
Doctor Covper, 54 Double Rose Flowering, ornamen- 
tal, 55 Freestone Heath, 56 atLate Admirable, C. 
57 atNalta, 58 Morris White, 59 aBrevoort’s Morris. 
60 aNoblesse, 61 atLemon Peach, 62 atKennedy’s 
Carolina, Early Lemon, C. 68 atY ork Island’s Peach 
64 at Admirable, excelled by none, 65 at Congress, 
C, fine 66 aPresident, 67 Pavi Royal, 68 afPavi 
Admirable, very fine, 69 White Stone, 70 themon, C, 
late large Lemon, C. 7% Blood, or Claret, C. 72 
aLate Gallande, or Bellegarde, 73 aWhite, C. 74 
Scarlet Pine Apple, C. 

In September and October, 85 aSelby’s Late C. 
76 atAlgiers, fine yellow, C. 77 Bivod,Peach, 78 
atWhite October, C. 79 Milford Peach, good for 
preserves, 80 Winter Green, C. for preserves, 81 
*October Yellow, C, 82 Powell’s Late Yellow, 8&3 
atHeath, C. must be kept in cultivated ground, fruit 
excellent, atPompone, C. - 

It has been frequently remarked, that the- finest 
flavored peaches have been gathered from trees of the. 
greatest age. P 1 trees have, been Known to attain 
the age of fifty or sixty years. yielding an ample crop, 
when younger ones fail. 

Peach trees grow in abundance on the Mississippi, 
particularly in Louisiana. As the latitude of that 
place is the same as that part of Asia of which these 
trees are the natural production, there can be no doubt 
but they are indigenious to Louisiana, as well as to 
Persia ; although in this section of the United States 
the peach is regarded as a forcign fruit, it having been 
introduced from Europe before Louisiana had been 
exp! ved. 

This fruit is cultivated with such success in many 
parts of the Union—Virginia and Pennsylvania in par- 
ticular—that it is not uncommon to see orchards 
containing ene ihousand standard peach trees, which 
are so productive that the fruit is used to fatten 





& Co. of Flushing, edition 1831.—Ed.N. Y. Farmer. 
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after the pulp is fermented and distilled, one hundred | 
barrels of peach brandy. 

The best peaches of every kind are red on the side 
next the sun, and of a yellowish cast towards the wall 
the pulp should also be of a ycilowish tint, and juicy: 
the skin thin, and the store small. To have them in 
perfection, they should not be gathered until they | 





still I grafted them, by copulation, upon adult trees 
one on each branch, and not any of them failed. It 
was in the middle of September. A scion is never 
too old, or iather too dry, not to succeed, provided it 
has been cut from a living tree, or from one that has 
not perished by a natural death. Artificial death, 
such as that occasioned by deplantation, does not in- 


will fall into the hand by the slightest touch of the |jure, in the least, the excellence of the scion.” 


finger. 

This is one of the fruits in particular which is recom- | 
mended to be eaten in the morning, in preference to | 
the usual time of desert. Brook says, * peaches agree | 
well with persons of hot constitutions and costive | 
habits, especially if they be eaten in a morning fasting.’ | 

The flowers of a peaeh tree are used in medicine ; | 
when made inte syrup they are given as an aperient| 
to children, aad are recommended as a great de- 
stroyer of worms. 

It should be observed not to get the flowers from 
those peach trees that have been grafted upon almond 
stocks, as the flowers partake of the property of the 
stock, which greatly alters their virtue. 

The young leaves are used by cooks to flavor blanc- 
mange custards, puddings, &c.: and a liquor resem- 
bling noyau is made by steeping peach leaves in white 
brandy, and when sweetened with sugar candy, and 
fined with milk, it is difficult to distinguish it from the 
flavored cordial of Martinique. 

From the wood of the peach tree the color called 
rose pink is procured, 

October is the best time for winter pruning, whea, | 


with little attention the blossom buds will be known) 
from the wood buds ; the latter being less turgid, 
longer and narrower than the blossom buds. In 
shertening the branches, observe to leave a wood bud 
at the end instead of a fruit bud. Care should be 
taken to nip off the ends of the strong shoots in the | 
month of May or June, which will cause them to throw 
out new boughs in every part of the tree, as it pro- 
duces its fruits from the young wood, either of the 
same, or at the most of the former yezr’s shoots. 

Peach trees are ofien injured by a desire to retain 
too full a crop on the branches, which not only pre- 
vents the present fruit from coming to maturity, but 
by exhausting the tree, prevents its fruiting in future 
years. When the peach has attained the size of a 
small gooseberry, the trees should be carefully thinned, 
leaving the fruit not nearer than from four to six 
inches to each other.— Naturalist. 


Art. CCXXIII—Miscellaneous, Original, and | 
Selected. 


Enlarged Fruit.—One of the most pleasing and re- 
markable experiments made in‘ horticulture, is that of | 
Pro. Poiteau, in the production of enlarged Peaches, | 
He made an incision swround the limb of a peach: tree, | 
which, as has long been known, will make the fruit | 
larger. He took a bud from this branch and inocu- | 
lated another tree. The consequence is that the 
fruit is of the same enlarged size as that of the ex- 
perimented branch. 

Long Life of Scions.—Pro. J. W. Van Mons, | 
in writing to Gen. Dearborn, mentions the following | 


| 
| 
| 


Destruction of Insects —Mr. Fressenpen—Now 
is the time to destroy caterpillars. The eggs, from 
which they are produced, are now to be found in 
bunches on the twigs of fruit trees. By taking off 
those bunches the vermin are destroyed in the egg. 
The color of the bunches is now so much darker than 
the bark of the twig, that they are easily found ; it 
will, by degrees, become lighter, until it will be very 
near the color of the bark. The eggs are laid in 
July. They remain, where laid, unaffected by-change 
of weather, by frost or heat, until spring, when they 
are hatched by the flowing of the sap, and vegetative 
power of the twig. Each bunch of eggs will produce 
a swarm of caterpillars that will have a nest by them- 
The nest is usually built on the branch that 
As cater- 


selves, 
bore the twig on which the eggs were laid. 


| pillars have no disposition to leave the tree, on which 


they were hatched, until the time when they leave 
their nest and separate to come together no more, it 
is very easy to keep small trees free from their nests, 
by destroying the eggs.—N. £. Farmer. 


New England Sylva.—Mr. D. T. Browne, the 


| industrious Editor of the Naturalist, proposes to pub- 


lish in this city, the New England Sylva, containing 


'a description of the forest trees, in New England ; 


with their uses and manner of culture and propaga- 
tion; to make a duodecimo volume of about 200 
pages, ornamented with plates, price $1,00. Such 


'a work, faithfully executed, we think would meet a 
ready sale.—JIb, 


Imitation China Ink.—Dissolve six parts of isin- 


glass in twice the weight of boiling water, and one 
| part of Spanish liquorice in two parts of water. 


Mix 
the two solutions while warm, and incorporate them, 
by a little at a time, with one part of the finest ivory 
black, using a spatula for the purpose. When the 
mixture has been perfectly made, heat it in a water 
bath till the water is nearly evaporated; it will then 
form a paste, to which any desired form may be 
given, by moulding it as usual. The color and good- 
ness of this ink, will bear a comparison with the best 
China or India Ink. 


Increase of the Village of Lowell.—In 1821 this 
place contained only 120 inhabitants. It now num- 
bers more than 7000. The different mills are built of 
brick, and are 152 by 42 feet. The following list of 
the Companies will give some idea of the amount ef 
business done. 

Merrimack Manufacturing Company — Capital, 
$1,500,000—5 Mills for spinning and weaving— 
23,000 spindles—780 Looms—employ 1500 hands. 

Hamilton Company—Capital, $800,000—3 Mills, 
two of which make twilled goods ; the others fabricate 
fine shirtings and sheetings—14,000 spindkes—480 
Looms—and employ 780 hands. To these two Com- 


remarkable fact :—‘‘ I should remind you, that some | panies, are annexed printing and bleaching works. 
scions, which were sent me from New-York, by my |The former prints on an average, 112,000, yards, per 


elevé Gerard, were two years and a half on the way, week; the latter about 39,000 per week, 
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Appleton Company—Capital, $500,000. Work 
two mills and fabricate cparse shirtings—9,000 spin- 
dles—250 Looms—450 hands. Make 24,000 pieces 
per week—a piece is twenty-eight yards 

Lowell Company—Capital, $400,000—4,000 spin- 
dles and 160 Looms. Their fabrics are negro cloths 
and coarse cottons. Part of this establishment is ap- 
propriated to the manufasiure of carpets. There are 
at present 53 Looms weaving Kidderminster carpets, 
and 6 Looms on Brussels and rugs. ‘The carpets are 
of rare workmanship, and approximate in quality to 
these imported. ‘The carpet weavers are mostly for- 
eigners, 

Middlesex Company—A_ woollen establishment, 
which manufactures 500 yards of Cassimeres per day. 

Locks and Canal Company—with a capital of 
$600,000, to’ which is attached the Machine-shop, 
employing 200 work-men. 

Foundations are at this moment making, for new: 
and equally extensive factories. 


Onions and Carrots are charred so as to become 
as black as ink: this effect is produced by baking them 
slowly in an oven, and taking them out at intervals 
during several days, They are used in cookery for 
coloring soups. 


Cincinnati Market.— Flour comes into market in 
small quantities and is taken freely at $3,87 and 
$4 per barrel. 

Whiskey has declined since last week ; sales have 
been made to-day at 284 cts. gal. 

Bacon. This article is looking up ; several purcha- 
sers are now in market and offer 4,3-4 to 5,1-4 cts. Ib. 

Lard—very little in market ; sales at 9 cts. Ib. 

Wool. This article is still dull and no transactions 
inthe city: common 33 to 40 cts. merino 50 to 60 
cts. lb.— Western Tiller, August 27. 

Loubat’s Vineyard.—On the Sth inst. we visited 
the Loubat Vineyard on Long I[sland. Mr. L. is 
now absent in trance, and alihough we had but a 
few minutes to inspect the vines, still we saw suflicient 
to confirm as in our opinion that the successful culture 
of the foreign vine is not only quite possible, but al- 
most absolutely certain, 
quantity of grapes than last year. Already three or 
four hundred pounds have been sold in the city mar- 
kets, at 15 to 30 cents per. lb. We understood the 
mildew had not been troublesome. 


$50,000 and the average price may be calculated at 
about $35 per thousand board measure. The cost 
of transporting it to that market may be put down at 
$12 per thousand ; the cost of getting the logs to the 
mill and sawing $8 leaving $15 per M. for the timber 
standing. Now every farmer knows that it does not 
require a very large tree to make a thousand feet of 
boards, consequently such an oak tree is worth $15, 
Rochester Farmer. 


Sowing Wheat.—This is the season for putting in 
the ground the seed of this important crop. Great 
care should be taken to have the grain perfectly clean, 
and of the best kind. It is not sufficient to have the 
ground well manured, and in good order, but much 
pains should be taken to haye the seed evenly sowed 
and covered, 


Curn Staltks.—One of the most palatable kinds of 
food for horses and cows, is corn stalks, if well cured. 
Most farmers are vory particular in curing hay, but 
many of them are extremely careless with their stalks, 
forgetting that if they are badly cured, they are not 
only less palatable, but less nourishing; and consa- 
quently inattention in this respect, is bad husbandry. 
Many a farmer, by properly curing his stalks, could 
have had in the spring, a few hundred of hay to sell 
instead of to buy. 


Anniversary Exhibition of the New-York Horti- 
cultural Society,—T he annual floral and pomonal ex- 
hibition took place on the 7th inst., at Niblo’s, In 
addition to the trees, shrubbery, and green-house 
plants belonging to the garden, its beauty and attrac- 
tions were hightened by the addition of many choice 
and splendid cut flowers, and plants in pots, from the 
gardens of florists and amateurs of the city and its 
vicinity, 

These were ar:anged in various parts of the garden, 
but the fruit was displayed in a large marquée in the 
form of an amphitheatre shaded by an awning termina- 
ting in a peak, directly under which, in the centre of 
the marquée, was a higl pyramid of flowers, support- 
ed on a base loaded with fruit. 

The diplay of fruit was luxuriantly rich——the yari- 


There is a much greater ety great, and ihe quality superior to any former exhi- 


bition. ‘The peaches, particularly from the gardeas 
and orchards of two or three gentlemen, surpassed in 
flavor, size and beauty, the general conceptions enter- 
tained of the culture of the fruit in this section of our 


New-York Cattle Market, Monday, Sept. 5.—| country. The grapes too, afforded a pleasing proof 
We had from 500 to 600 head of cattle—price that this inestimable fruit is rapidly improving, and 
from &5 to 64 per hundred. The sale tolerably brisk | will not only be acclimated, but find a genial clime 
at the above prices. and soil in our country. ‘The day was fine affording 

Sheep and Lambs a pretty good supply and ready | an oportunity for several thousand of citizens and 
sale. The forme! from 82 to $5, and the latter from Strangers to see one of the richest and most beautiful 


$1,50 to 2,50 each. 
the old sheep being ina store or stock condition— 


Yet, a considerable number of| displays of nature, 


In the next number, we will give more particulars 


were purchased by Graziers of Dutchess and other | of the exhibition. 


counties, to be taken and fattened on these rich soils. 


New-York Produce Market, Sept. 7.—For Cot- 


a aor ¢ orke . . prices ° . 
Cows and Calves—but few at market. The prices ton the market is heavy; the arrivals of Flour more 
varying from $20 to $30. . extensive, of southern new Wheat, 5,624 to 5,75, 
Swine come sparingly to market—prices merely | ‘Troy 5,373; Rve Flour and CornMeal scarce. Wheat 


nominal. 
Hay—from 65 to 75 cents per hundred—with a], 
teady sale for good quality. ‘ 


White Oak Timber.—The probability is that there | ¢ 
will be sent to the New-York market, from this vil- 


1,06 to 1,16, Rye 80. 


Beef and Pork remain sta- 
ionary ; Wool Marino American fleece 45 to 75, 
common 25 to 35. Pulled, Spinning 50, Lambs, 1st 
juality 58 to 60, 2d do. 40 to 42, 3d do. 28 to 30. 
Vallow—Duty—1 cent per lb. Foreign none, Amert+ 





lage, the present season, oak plank to the amount of | can 94. 
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[For the New-York Farmer. ] 
Art. CCXXIV.— The Country Farmer.—No. Il- 


Mr. Fireer—Before advancing any farther, let us, 
if you please, enter into an examination of the various 


and important duties and employments, mental and 


bodily, of the actual Farmer, the Husbandman, or 
Few are they, of| 
the inhabitants of large. towns, of cities, or even of 


of a Household of Husbandry. 


professional men, or nen of any other business, though 
residing around them, who have any just conception 
of the mind, and talents, and various iniormation, with 
constant care, that is required ia the direction of 
such an establishment. In general terms, every body 
knows, that the business of the Farmer, is, to make 
a living by the cultivation of the earth. He is to raise 
wegetables, according to the svil, climate, and the 
demand, or market, for the support of his family, and, 
py prudence and economy, to increase in substance. 
Such is the brief outline. Farmers, also, who will, 


who do increase in substance, are obliged to practice | 


the habits of economy,—to live like Farmers,—and 
hence they often are regarded, by their town acquain- 
tances, as somewhat parsimonious, ‘ as close as a Far- 
mer,’ or, perhaps, as ‘ saving, and as stingy.’ With 
an intention to show, by-and-by, that these very 
habits are avery essential, but greatly undervalued, 
part of the education ef beth sexes, in reference to 
asefulness, apd hat therefure Husbandry is entitled 
to the greater regard, we pass to the propesed exa- 
mination of the business of Husbandry. 

Here is a Farm, of perhaps 50 to 100 acres of 
arable land,—and most Farms are too Jarge,—which 
is to be managed, and worked, by the Family of the 
Husbandman. If well distributed for a Farm, there 
is woodland, probably hill and dale, ledges of rock, 
a brook, springs of water, soils of various qualities, 
as clay, sand, gravel, loam, some dry and warm, some 
cold and wet, rich or poor, level or uneven, and the 
whole is, or is to be, arranged into inclosures, or fields, 
by fences. In this distribution, as in the subsequent 
appropriations, much good sense is necessary, so as 
to adapt the soils to proper.uses, and the crops to the 
proper soils, We will suppose the necessary fences 
made, and the buildings erected, with Farm-house, 
barn, sheds, out-houses, a Garden, well selected, and 
found and stocked with fruit. That, what rarely hap- 
pens, there is a due proportion of meadow-pasture, 
and arable soil, and the Farmer out of debt. Now 
fo; Farming, the out-door business, and by-and-by 
for. the dairy, and household manufactures, the 
branches .of Husbandry for her of the in-dvor depart- 
ment. First, of the stock of the Farm, cows, oxen, 
sheep, horses, geese, tu: keys, ducks, and mynheer of 
the dunghill, all which require some judgment, much 
care, and at least as much good sense as the stocks of 
the broker, or the merchant. Each must be in due 
proportion, and kept so, according to constantly vary- 
ing circumstances. 

Then comes the proper crops, for consideration, 
ia which the time of the year is to be considered, the 
chances estimated, with those of the seasons, and the 
weather, ever various, as well as the market, or de- 
mand. If, by unforeseen delays, the time has elapsed, 
for one thing, then what nexi is best, emergency upon 
emergency, for which every real Farmer m » pre- 
pared. In my last No. I spoke of the rig ine for 
doing things on a Farm, in order to indicate the im- 


portance of being ready at the right time, in which 
| very much of the true wisdom of actual Farming con- 
|Sists, @ secret not yet kaowa to the inexperienced. 
The grass is to be cut, perhaps, the grain, and other 
things harvested; the fences must’ be attended to; 
the stock changed from field to field, salted; nursed 

and éven doctored ; and all this must be done at the’ 
right time, or much loss is sustained. The labor of 
the Farm must be directed aright, in all these points ; 
and here comes in the use of this * Fly-wheel of the 
Farm,’ the old man, whose eye must be upon every 











-| thing, meh, boys, cows, oxen, sheep, horses, the poul- 


try, the growing and harvested crops, fences, weeds, 
water, wind and weather! Besides, there fs a time 
for marketing, as well as for every thing else, and 
right time and a wrong time, which must not be ‘Tost’ 
sight of, for this kind of vigilance’ is also a paft of good 
Husbandry. Can ail these details of business be 
attended to by a dunce; or, rather, can-they be, by 
any body bat a man of sense? Farming 4, ‘Ina 
greater degree then almost any other, a bustiess of 
good sense, constantly in exercise, They who lack 
| this, however much learning they may have, are un- 
| successful as Farniers, as well’they may be. That 
| there are bad examples of Farming, I readily admit, 
|as there are, also, in all sorts and kinds of business, 
There are drones, even, in a bee-hive, and: careless 
members of the most careful families. To succeéd it 
Farming, great care is indispensible, with quite as 
much discretion, and soand practical good sehse, as 
in any of the various business avocations of life. 

If such be the facts,;—and for the truth of them I 
appeal to all the common sense of the country,—why 
is it, that, in all directions, our business is looked upon 
as one that may be followed by any dull fellow, with- 
out mind, or that so many such undertake to become 
our teachers? Even before they have found out that 
pigs, On paper, ere very different things to manage, 
from pigs ona Farm! It is time to speak plainly: 
I shall do so, also, with my brother Farmers, many 
of whom ure too much inclined to run into the extra- 
vagant custonts of this age of extravagance. Of ak 
folly, that merits the severest reprehension,* which 
would barter an honest independence, and‘a life of 
active usefulness, for the idle toys, and the mere gew- 
gaws of the folly of fashion. To guard the+yeung 
members of the Families of my brother Fargiers 
against the sednctions of the fashions of the age, is 
one purpose of these numbers. The object, I know, 
is a great and good one, in which the effort will be 
seconded by all the honest good sense of the country. 
Had I the fame of Washington,,or of Cincinnatus, 
or of any or all of those great men, who have gone 
fromahe plough, to distinguish themselves in the field, 
no uncommon occurrence, I should pride myself in’ 
using it all for this most noble and holy purpose, 
The career of Agritulture, in our country, has much © 
in it that is brilliant; and much, alas! of a tendency 
to remind us of that melancholy picture of human life, 
by the great Captain and master spirit of the age, 
* From the sublime, to the ridiculous, is but a step,’ 

Sept. 5, 1831. . -_- 





Errata.—Our correspondent complains of errors 
in No. 1. The copy of a part of this number was 
mislaid, while correcting for press. (The writer, how- 
ever, should remember that his hand writing is among 
the most difficult to decypher. 
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[For the New-York Fartier.] 
Arr. CCXXV.=The Injurious Effects of Using 
Copper Vessels for Culinary Purposes. 


Sir,—When we reflect on the numerous and almost 
daity occurrences, and hair-breadth escapes, from poi- 
son and ptémature death, to the human and also to the 
brute creation, through the negligence of heedless and 
ignorant servants, especially in our domestic culinary 
departments, we shall not be surprised on a perusal 
of the following recent case, and deleterious effects 
of the salt of copper. 

Hence, the great responsibility of masters of fa- 
milies in cases of this naturé; duly instructing their 
domestics who are toe frequently ignorant of the ef- 
fects of copper Utensils—for culinary purposes. The 
following I transcribe from the British Farmer's 
Journal : 


* A Cavrion—On Thursday, the 9th ult., Mr. 
William Eamés, a respevtable farmer of Houghton 


in patent chaff-cutters,) thereby gradually moving 
the Corn forword under the incessant action of the 
heatér$; by this means, it is affirmed that the straw 
remains as Whole aid unistjared as if thrashed by 
the flail, and that these machines are, in every re- 
spect, as efficient and economical asthe common mills; 
Notwithstanding the immense loads which their high 
roads, being almost all paved, enable the French ve- 
hicles to carry, bong-bodied carts on very high wheels, 
are in almost every province used instead of wagons. 
Let the reader picture to himself a deep cart body, 
formed of open rail work, and from 15 to 18 feet long, 
mounted on a pair of wheels 6 to 7 feet high, the 
whole of extraordinary strength and substance, and 
he will have @# correct idea of a French road-eart. 
We suspect the continued use of such vehiclés fo arise 
much more from ancient habits, than from scientific 
principles +} bat it is, however, ob¥ions, that two large 
wheels creaté mucli less friction than four srftaller ones~ 
Their cart horses, although small, ere certainly strong 





Regis, lost six fine pigs in the following manner = 
It appears that it is a common practice, it this part 
of the country, with the servant girls in a farmer's 
kitchen to put an article of copper, sich as saucepans, 
boilers, &c., which they wish to clean, into the wash 
which is kept for tne pigs. This wash is generally 
sour, and this, acting upon the copper as an acid, 
causes whatever is put into it to come out clean. 
Mr. Eames’s servant, it appears, had a.few days 
previous put the lid of a large copper boiler in the 


and generally in good condition, and pavement creates 
little draught, but still; we are convinced: that it is 
chiefly their Carts whi¢lr énable theni to carry such 
heavy loads; that of a team of foti¥ or five good 
horses is usually six to seven tons, and the cart weighs’ 
near two more. From habit, the men load these 
carts, with such nicety, that the shaft horse does not 
incur inconvenience or danger, and to prevent any 
weight from bearing on his back in descending a hill, 
the cart has a windlass fixed in front, by turning 
which the driver can in a moment regulate the point 








tub coftaining the wash, in order to clean it; this it 
did effectually, but so strongly was the wash impreg- 


of gravity to any degree required. These vehicles 





nated with the poisonous quality of the copper, that 
when it was given to the pigs, it killed six of them in, 
one day, and made several of the other pigs, hie 
eat uf it, violently ill; they eventually recovered;-and | 
the cause, which was soon found out, was removed. 
A year or two back, a farmer in this neighborhood | 
had nearly poisoned his harvest men by letting their | 


soup stand in a copper vessel; he had nearly, if not | 
quite, a score of men, and several of them were ver y-| 
al, and near dying.” 

I trust the above caution may. not be unacceptable | 
#o your numerous readers—F rom,-sir, your obed. ser’t,- 


New-York, Sept. 9, 1831.. Joun Fisuer. 


EE 


[We are indebted to‘ our files-of the British Farmer’s 
Journal for the following. ‘Tliere are advantages in 
reading the state of agriculture itv other countries— 
we are enabled to compare and draw contrasts.— Ed. } 


Agr. CCXXVI.—French Agriculture. 


In some parts of the south of France, the ancient 
method of treading the Corn out of the ear by horses 
or oxen, is still’ practised, whilst near Paris and in’a 
few other districts,.thrashing machines are beginning 
vo be used ; but the great majority of the nation are 
only acquainted with the flail. Several extensive 
agriculturists,, having found'that the common thrash- 
ing mills cut tle straw and rendered it unfit for the 
Paris markets,now use machines, in which the gtala 
is thrashed out by the quickly repeated strokes of nu- | 
merous flat heaters. Women and children unbind the’ 





turn upon the axle like'the’ English tumbril, and by 
that means casks and other articles ate wound ap 
into” them, by the’ ropes fastened’ to the windlass 
roller in front, with extraordinary facility aid ex- 
pedition. The ploughs ii Normandy, Picardy, and’ 
near Paris, resemUfs’ the smaller Kentish wheel- 
ploughs ; they are usually drawn by two’ hotses,: 
though a few have three or four, but a driver is ver 
rare.- In French Flatiders and part of Alsace, t 
Brabant plough is used, with is very light, tolerably 
well made,- art has a foot in: front to regulate the 
depth. This plough ts worked with one horse in 
the first ploughing, (that'is only two or three inches 
deep,yand with two horses in the subsequent Ohes, 
whicl increase in depth each time. In the rest, that 
is three-fourths, of Fratice, the ploughs are, generally, 
wretched: iniplements and of endless variety; matry,: 
towards tlie’ South, have two small wings, or thick 
sticks, to serve for a double mould board, withha ver¥ 
long chissel-shaped share.- Ft is a comthon practice” 
in Languedoc, ané other southern provinces, where 
they usually plough with oxen, to have the beam of 
the plough long enough to fasten immediately-to the 
yoke of the beasts, instead of using a chain for that 
purpose as in other cocitries. In the northern 
provinces they almost invariably plough witl! fiorses, 
but if the centre and soutlof France oxen aie more 
generally used, or, what is*Woth singular and absurd, 
a mixtufe of the two is often seen,- Thesefeams are 
usually numerous, although in Languedo¢,: and other 
districts, where they have a fine large breed of oxen,- 
only two are put to a plough:- The ancient method 


of making the beasts draw by the head, by fastening 





sheaves and throw them ona thick canvass cloth, that| the yoke to the horns, is still: generally practised. 
is tightly stretched by a roller at’ each end, round | Harrows are,- almost: every where, - made entirely of 
which it continually revolves, (in the same manner as | wood;-and- rollers are very similar tothe commonest 
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English dnes, except that they are often drawn by 
ropes instead of shafts. In the north, where the 
population is greater, and agriculture more improved, 
wheat is usually cut with hooks, sickles, or the Hainault 
seythe ; but south of Paris the cradle scythe is used 
for all corn crops. From the dexterity, however, 
which habit gives the mowers, the wheat is seldom, 
if ever, injured, unless in a wet harvest, an event, of 
rare occurrence in such a climate, while the saving 
in labor is, of course, immense. The Hainault scythe 
is an implement {very like that made in many parts 
of England, for what is called “ swappirig” peas, seed 

tares, de. and used in a similar manner,) which is | 
well worthy of being generally introduced. A man 

cuts about an acre of wheat per day with jt, and it-is 
light enough for the use of women and girls. Tlie 

handle is about eighteen inches lviig, ard the blade 

rather more than two feet, and shaped like that of 
a scythe. A stick, with a hook at the end, is held 

in the left hand, to draw or hold the corn in the right 

position to receive the stroke. It cuts the straw 

close to the ground, without shaking out the grain; 

and is particularly efficacious when the corn has 

become beaten down and twisted by stormy weather, 

We met with a singular kind of sieve in several farms. 

The bottom was made of half-irich oak, thickly per- 

forated with holes, idstead of open lattice-work, as in 

this country. Thése sieves are suspended by a rope 

from a beam, aod the corn is sifted tliréugh by 4 boy 

rocking the sieve, while a man replenishes it with 

corn. Ina French Flanders, as in the Netherlands, 

the milk is generally churned in its natural state, in- 

stead of the cream as in this and most other countries. 

For this purpose very large barrels and other churns 

are used. An ingenious; though simple, kind of these 
is square, and mounted upon large rockers. Across 
the middle of this churn is a partition full of holes, so 
that, when it is rocked, the milk rushes to and fro 
through these apertures ; in this manner the women 
knit, &c., whilé they Keep the machine in regular 
taotion with their foot. Eprr. F. J. 


Sa 


Ant. CCXXVIL—Proceedings of the New-¥ork 
Horticultural Society. [Continued from p. 217] 


The annual. exhibition of fruits and flowers, by the 
New-York Horticultural Society, took place at 
Niblo’s Garden, on Wedmesday the 7th inst. The 
display was honored with a iumerous attendance of 
ladies and gentleman of the first respectability and 
fashion. Mueh credit accrued to the society for the 
yariety, excellence, and profusion of the fruits and 
flowers. 

The show of grapes especially, did signal honor 
to the enterprising cultivators of the vine—affording 
strong grounds to beljeve that this luscjqus and whole- 
some fruit will, ére long, equal that produced in the 
most favored of foreign lands, The fact that,our 
climate is not ininticadl to the perfection of the grape, 
being now fully confirmed, the growers of this luxury 
af the table should be stimulated to extended efforts 
in its culture. The other fruits, especially the peaches 
and pears, presented satisfactory proof of their im, 
proved culture, and of the congeniality of our climate 


The committee gratefully acknowledge their obliga- 
tions to those gentlemen and fellow members of the 
society, who, by their liberal and voluntary contri- 
butions, crowned their efforts with success. To, the 
ladies, in particular, they are indebted for some of the 
choicest fruit, and most tasteful bouquets of beautiful 
flowers. hj ts 

In displaying these products of nature, the exhihi-, 
tors labor, under many disadvantages. The succes- 
sive maturity and development of fruits and flowers; 
render it impassible ja fix upon any time in.whi 
more than a very few kinds cap be exhibited in their 
most favorable state of ripeness and beauty—and the 
rapid decay of the fruit, and the ephemeral existence, 
of the cut flowers, necessarily make the exhibition 
short and liable to casualties. But the committee; 
however, are happy sto state that the result has-jih~ 
dyubtedly added to the faydrable opinion entertajned 
by the publig, of the utility of the socittg, and of its 
ability to contribute largely to their amusement and 
rational enjoynieht, 4s 

In the following list: of contributors and their pre- 
seritations, should their be any omissions, they will, 
the committee hope, be attributed to the peciliar:cir-. 
cumstances of such exhibitions, and not to any inat- 
tention or designed neglect. ant} 

Dr. David Hosack, tron of the society, sent fromy 
his residence at Hyde Park, a very, large quantity of 
Royal Muscadine grapes, grown without protection. - 

N. Prinje, Esq. from his seat at Hurlgate, several 
varieties of grapes of large size and superior flavor, 
including the Austrian Muscadel, White Hamburgh,. 
and Black Hamburgh, all of which were grown under, 
glass; The society also received from the same gen- 
tleman, three very rich bouquets of flowers, dnd some. 
very excellent pears, through the hands df Andrew 
Hyslop, his gardener, ay 

J. McBrair, Lispenard-Sstreet, presented. a basket 
Lof very Bandsome Golden Uliasselas grapes grown in 
open air, the weight of tlie largest bunch was 16°0z,,_ 

Alex. Knog, Greenwich, a quantity of very hand-, 
some French apples, and a splendid bouquet of cut 
flowers. saan ~ 

_ Presented by a gentleman residing‘in Broadway,. 
a basket: of very superior Royal .,.Muscadine, and. 
Black Hamburgh grapes, produced from pen, ¢ul- 
ture; among which were several very, large ¢lugters.. 
Of the former grape, the weight of a few,of the: 
bunches, was 35 02. 3202. 32 oz.. 26 og. 2402.: of 
the latter, the weight was 19 oz. 18 0z. 1502, | a 

Jacob. Hagadon, Esq. sent » very beayfiful. cluster 
of white grapes, from his garden in Chatham-st, 

Thomas Emmet, Esq. a, basket containing a great 
variety of very beautiful cut flowers. iS oe» 

Peter C. Smith, Esq: Barrow-street, a quantity of 
fine White grapes Of excellent flavor, — . ee 

A. R. Jones, from his peach orchard af Shrewsbury,” 
N. J. segt_a large basket of Malecaton peaches, su-, 
perior to any hitherto exhibited to the society; also 
a basket of Chinchilla peaches of delicious flavor. 

Dr. J. R. Rhinelander, a half dozen very handsome 
nectarines. raised in his own garden, 25 Walker-st, 

Wm. F. Pell, Esq. from his farm at. Ticonderoga,’ 
a quantity of very fine white grapes, and some excel- 
Jent plums and apples. : 
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for their production in a state of perfection. 
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Nicholas Saltus, Esq. Beaver-st. presented some 
very beautiful white grapes. The weight of several 
clusters was 19 oz. 1'7 of. 16402. 16 oz. 1602. 15 oz. 

Jamés Thompson;- Esq. Ellerstie; N: Y. an excel- 
lent water melon, weighing 41 |bs..a basket of fine 
Newington and Lemon clings, and three Egg plants 
of very unusual size. 

S. Livingston, Esq. an onion from Madeita,-which 
weighed 48 oz. 

_ Alderman Wells, Greenwich, presented a basket 
of very fine pears of various kinds; also a quantity 
of Burgundy and of Sweetwater grapes, raised in the 
open air, and four splendid bouquets of cut flowers. 

Alderman Fucker, sent a quaatity of green Chas- 
selas grapes irf'large clusters. 

David Vandevourt, Esq. presented a basket of very 
fine white grapes produced in the open air, the weight 
of one bunch was 17 oz. 

Alex.-Masterton, Esq. Broome-st.-a bisket of very 
siperior white grapes in large clusters, one of which 
weighed 244 oz. grown in open air. 

A. Smith, Esq. 582 Broome-st. a quantity of Mil- 
ler’s Burgundy grapes, in fine clusters and well ripened. 

Mr. A. Cross, from his garden at Newark, Ni J. 
twelve plates of fine fruit, among which were Verga- 
feos Bergamot, and Seckle pears—Summer pippin, 
Spice, very fine golden pippin, and other apples+— 
Black. Madeira,, Isabella and native grapes—a very 
latge* cocoa nut squash,. and six-beautiful bouquets of 
flowers. 

E.. Wade, jun. Amity-st.- presented a quantity of 
white Muscadine and Isabella grapes. 


Charles Oakley, Vice-president of the society, 
from his garden at Greenwich, through A. McKinzey, 
his gardener, a very large quantity of the various 
fruits of the season, among which were superior Ver- 
galoo pears, French prune plums, Noblesse free-stone, 
and Malecaton peaches, which were very large and 
fine. Also some very fine seedling peaches, and a 
basket of old» Mixon clings,. Roman nectarines, 
French bell-pear; and a’ large quantity of grapes 
raised in the open air, the weight of several, being 
21 oz. 190%. 18 oz. and one cluster raised under glass, 
weighing 30 0z. Atso < plate of monthly straw- 
berries, and a large numbér of bouquets of the most 


lisle pear, Brown spice pear, and a handsome bouquet 
of cut flowers. 

E. H. Warner, Esq. Fourth-st. a basket of fine 
fruit, containing Lemon clings, very handsome— 
Sweet-water grapes, and Brown berry pears, of de- 
licious flavor. 

Mrs. Vice Chancellor McCoun, from her garden 
in’ Warren-st. a basket of very fine white grapes in 
large clusters, grown in the open air. ’ 

R. M. Lawrence, Esq: a plate of native grapes of 
unusual size,* from’ the farm of Wm. Sacket, Esq. 
Newtown, L. I. 

Alden Speoner, Esq: Brooklyn, L. I. sent five 
varieties of grapes, including the Chasselas and Bur- 
gundy. ‘They were in good perfection, and produced 
by open field cultivation; and without winter protec- 
tion. 

Mr. J. Maynard, from the Multiflora garden, Brook- 
lyn, several beautiful bouquets, containing a great 
variety of cut flowers. 

G. G. Howland, Esq. a water melon weighing 
41 lbs. 8 oz. raised in open ground, presented by his 
gardener D. Higgins. 

Col. Murray, fiom the garden of J. L. Mason, Esq. ° 
Washington Square, a basket of golden Chasselas 
grapes, two clusters of which weighed each 20 0z.° 
grown without protection. 

Mrs. Mary Schmelzel, Greenwich-st. sent a basket 
ot very superi*r Sweet-water grapes, the weight of° 
several clusters being 21 oz. 19 oz. 18 oz. 16 02. 16 02. ° 
16 oz, 

Stephea Van Cortlandt, Esq. Newark, N. J. seve- 
rat beautiful bouquets of flowers. 

Mr. Shirley, a quantity’ of* very fine flavored and 
large seedling peaches, 

J.T. Weyman, Esq. New Rochelle, a plant of Vir-" 
ginia, tobacco in flower—5 feet 6 inches in height, 
grown at his place—and a cabbage of extraordinary 
size. 

Mr. A. Beach,:a quantity of excellent rare ripe 
peackes., 

James K. Hamilton, Esq. eight fine plants in pots, 
viz. Lagerstroeemia ; Cestrum. nocturnum; Oleander 
splendens ; two choice varieties of Geraniums Mot- 
tled ladies’ slipper, -very handsome ; and Eupatorium 








elegant flowers. The same gentlentan’ also: pre- 
sented the premtium gooseberries of 1829, grown by | 
Mrs. Winter of Flushing, and preserved by him. 

Daniel Kenney and O’Rourke, a most splendid 
bouquet of cut flowers, and a large number of orna- 
mental plants in pots. 

John Blunt, Esq. of Sing Sing, presented a num- 
ber of pots of ornamental plants, both rare and 
beautiful. 

Mr. Alex. Smith presented from the garden of 
Messrs. -W. and T. C. Chardavoyne, 134 Cherry-st. 
a basket of very fine Muscadine grapes in large 
clusters.- ; 

Curtis Holmes, Esq. Broome-st. a basket of very 
beautiful fruit,.and most tastefully arranged. Con- 
sisting of Magnum Bonum Plums, very large, Rose 
Chasselas, Golden Chasselas, Fontainbleau and Isa- 
bella grapes. 

Edward Lyon, Esq. of Catskill, a basket of fine 
white grapes. 

Alexander Smith, Nursery and Seedsman, from his 
garden at Newark, .a plate of Spanish Filberts, Car- 





célestinum. Also eight varieties China aster. Three 
varieties of Plhlox—Verbena multiflora—Verbena 
mexicana—and Hemerocallis Japonica. ’ 

George Pernie, a basket of superior seedling 
peache:. ; , 

Professor Gimbrede, West Point, nine varieties of 
native grape, five of which were seedlings, the whole 
being uncommonly large. : 

Mr. Wyckoff, some fine Malecaton peaches. 

Miss S. Roome, Greenwich, several elegant bou- 
quets of cut flowers. , 


Miss F. H. Oakley, Greenwich, a myrtle orange 
tree, most tastefully and elegantly dressed with the 
golden immortal Snowberry ; China asters’ in great’ 
variety, and other beautiful flowers, 


Mrs. Parmentier, from her garden at Brooklyn; 
L. I. sent four varieties of grape, viz. White St. Pierre; 
Red Camarau, Isabella and Corinth; and a great 
variety of flowers of singular beauty, viz. Delphinium 
spurium, Eupatoriam ccelestinom, Dahlia Parmen- 
tierti, Phiomtis Leonarus?, Petunia nyctaginiflora, 
Delphinium ’ grandiflorum, fl: pleno,’*Phlox panicu+ 
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lata, Persicaria alba, Tendre Japonaise rose, Champ- 
ney’s cluster rose, Fuchsia tenella, Variegated elder, 
Liriodendron integrifolia, Delphinium villosum. Four 
Seasons’ rose. Belle Chinoise rose. Also a plate 
of very handsome monthly strawberries. 

Michael Floy, gardener, presented several new 
kinds of double Dahtias, viz. Achilles, Triumph royal, 
Rose anemone, Scarlét turban, New French white, 
Sulphur sttperb, Blood short disk, alata triflora, 
Feopold, Princess Victoria, George the Fourth, 
Royal crimson, Miller’s invincible, Beanty supreme. 

Dr-Ireland presented two very fine Salvia splen- 
dens, two Thunbergia alata, and that rare plant in this 
country Urtica pilulifera, and a large bouquet of very 
splendid cockscombs, &c. &c. 

Mr. Phelan, gardener, also presented a fine bouquet 
6f cut flowers, which were very handsome. 

Mr. Burton of Shrewsbury, N. J. a very large 
squash—weight 28 lbs. 2 oz. anda basket of very fine 
Malecaton peaches. 

T. Bridgeman, Bowery Road, six splendid boquets 
of cut flowers,” containing’ about tlrirty beautiful 
varieties. 

Charles Downing, gardener, Newburgh, a quantity 
of seedling clings very choice. 

Joseph Shaw, gardener, sixth-st. very handsome 
Bouquets of flowers, containing great variety, viz. 
Cockscomb, Globe amaranthus, White and Purple 
fti-color Balsams, Red Phiox. 

Mr. Wilson, nurseryman, &c. Murray Hill, a very 
large quantity, comprising an extensive variety of cut 
flowers, arranged with his usual taste, in fanciful and 
elegant, bouquets. . 

Mi. Curr also presented a variety of cut flowers, 
very fine. 

Mr. Hogg, florist, also sent some elegant bouquets, 
among which were Chamnney’s cluster, & other toses, 
Coreopsis grandiflora, Honeysuckle, many kinds of 
Larkspurs, &c. &c. 

Mr. Prince sent from the Linnzan Garded, Flush- 
ing, upwards of one bundred kinds of cut flowers, 
among which were some very fine specimens of 
Cock’s comb, fine Duhlias Hibiscus variegatis pleno, 
Hibiscus flore pleno, Hibiscus macrophyilus, Hedy- 
chium Gardnerianum, &c. 

Henry Wilson, sén of Wm. Wilson, presented a rich 
collection and great variety of flowers, most tastefully 
arranged in'the form of a plough of ordinary size. ¢ 

Mr. Jacques, N. J. presented a quantity of very 
fie Malecaton peaches. 

Mr. Hance, Shrewsbury, N. J. sent a quantity of 
Malecaton peaches and old Mixon clings. 

Mr. Neale sent a splendid bouquit 
among which were observed some very 
Balsams. 


cut flowers, 
iutiful double 


To increase the variety and extent of the exhibition, | 


the society procured from Boston and its vicinity, 
Black Hamburgh, and White Sweet-water grapés of 
superior quality, raised under glass. Also the follow- 
ing varieties of Pears—Capiaumont, Bartlett, Cush- 
ing, Andries and Seckle. Vergaloo pears were also 
obtained. from’ Long Island and West Cheater. 
French russet pears were also procured from Staten 
fslind. Butter pears and Bén Cretien pears from 
New-Jersey. Summer pippins were also got from 
Kong Island; Fine water melons, ‘citrons, nutmegs, 








&c. from Staten Island. A quantity of grapes was 
also procured from Catskill; 


: 


| 


Arr. CCOXXVIII.—Of Leaves. 


Leaves constitute so large a portion of plants,’ahd 
perform sich important offices in the vegetable econo- 
my, that, they deserve to be’ particularly considered.’ 
Independent of the many valuable purposes to whiclt’ 
tliéy are applicable, there dre few vegetable produc- 
tions more truly beautiful. . : 

2. The richness and variety of their colors, their 
admirable disposition on the branches, the variety 
of théit forms, and even the shortness of their exis- 
tence, contribute to rank them among the most inters 
eSting objetts of mature. 

3. When, however, we examine them and learn 
that thelr apparently sitaple and beautiful organs are 
subservient to the great end of vegetable existence, 
out more pleasurable sensations are converted into 
those of adihiration and wonder. a, 

4. Leaves are distinguished by the various external 
characters of their form and substance, There can 
be no doubt that all the varieties of form in leaves 
are destined to answer some great and important end, 
though that end may not in every instance be obvious, 

5. Leaves are composed of a cuticle, parencliyina- 
tous substance, vessels of different kinds, and are com 
monly covered with a transparent varnish.’ . The 
inferior surface in general is rougher, and of a lesd 
dark green thar the superior one. or ad 

6. The cuticlé abounds in pores, although they are 
not discernible tinder ordinary circumstances. Thé 
pulpy matter affords the color to the leaf. The ves- 
sels, besides the pores, are continuations of the «entral 
vessels, which convey the sap to the leaves, and thosd 
vessels that recouvey that fluid to the bark and a 
burnum. ee L 

7. This structure may be seen cither by géritly, 
removing the external covering, and by microscopical 
observatioris, or by macerating’ the leaves,’ and then’ 
separating the pulpy matter from the vascular system. 
Natural skeletons of leaves are often found, which 
beautifully exhibit the arrangement of the vessels. 

8. Leaves are seminal, radical, and those attached 
to the branch. They are produced front buds, and,’ 
in the early staves of their existence, are rolled up 
and folded in such a manrier as to occupy the smallest 
possible space. 

9. They remain dormant in the bud until the vital 
principle is roused to activity by the return of thé 
season best suited to its operations. In some cases 
the flowers precede the leaves ; but more commonly 
the reverse of this takes place. _ ’ 

10. In tropical regions vegetation does not appear 

) undergo this cessation, and new leaves are formed 
apparently without the regolar intervention of buds, | 
and at the coolest period of the year. It seems that 
a certain determinate temperature is requjred by the. 
same plant on all occasions, whether the season be 
early or late. 

11. After the bursting of the buds, and the first , 
development-of the leaves, their gradual-increase and , 
perfection proceed with various rapidity, according ° 
to the nature of the plant itself, and according to the” 
favorableness of the climate and season. © 
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12. During the progressive stages it may be con- 
ceived that numberless changes are continually taking 
place in the component parts of the leaf itself, as well 
as in the circulating jdives that pass through it. Be- 
sides these changes, tliére are some living properties, 
peculiar tu the leaf, which ought to be noticed. 

13. The first and most remarkable of all the living 
phenomena of the leaf, is its irritability. This property 
is interesting in all its relations, whether considered 
as forming a link between the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, or as explanatory of all the apparent ac- 
tions of the plant, 

14, By irritability is here meant that power in living 
bodies which, when acted upon by certain other 
powers, will induce an action in those parts in which 
it is inherent. Leaves, particularly those that are 
compound, exhibit this phenomenon in a very sin- 
gular degree. 

15. The causes inducing the contractions of plants 
are very numerous. A touch of the hand, a scratch, 
heat, cold, strong smells, and ntany other stimuli, pro- 
duce this effect. The mimosa Sensitiva (sensitive 
plant) is affected by almost every means that can be 
applied, 

16. Light has a powerful influence on vegetation, 
and produces a very striking effect on the irritabifity 
of leaves. Plants are uniformly observed to present 
their leaves to the side on which the largest quantity 
of light is to be found. 

17. Many plants close their leaves at a certain 
period of the day, and open tliem at another regular 
period. This may be seen in the plants of any gar- 
den; but it is particularly remarkable in the mimosa 
Sensitiva, the tamarind, and several others. 

18. This periodical folding of the leaves has heen 
éalled by Linnzus, the sleep of plants; and it is 
not at all improbable that this folding of the leaves 
may, as Dr. Smith expresses it, ‘ be useful to the 
Vegetable constitution, as real sleep is to the aninial.” 


19. It is familiar to all, that about the middle of 
autumn the leaves of all annual and of many pefennial 
plants, gradually lose their vigor, change their color, 
and, having their vital powers completely exhausted, 
at length are separated from their parent branch and 
fall to the ground. 

20. The singular variety of color exhibited ina 
grove about the end of adtumn, constitutes one of 
the splendid objects of an autumnal landscape. Many 
trees do not shed their leaves at the usual séasun: the 
oak retains its leaves till spring, and othets,; called 
évergreens, preserve their foliage through tie whole 

ear. 
. 21. The phenomenon of shedding the leaves is 
supposed, by Dr. Smith, to be a mere sloughing, or 
casting off diseased or worn-out parts: a hypothesis 
so simple,’ and containing so nearly the simple ex- 
pression of the fact, that few wili contend against it: 

22. It is a certain fact that the leaves of plants 
will both receive and give out aqueous fluid.—This 
function is carried on in sone plants equal with vigor by 
both the broad surfaces of the leaf; in others it takes 
place in a superior degree by means of the upper 
surface. 

23. Leaves not only absorb, but also transpire 
fluids toa considerable extent. This operation has 
Has been called the perspiration of leaves, and has 
been considered similar to that of the animal econo- 
ity : the effects of both being evident to our senses. 








24. The fluid perspired by plants is said to resem- 
ble sap. “The state of the atmosphere influences 
very much the rapidity of perspiration: Suc¢ulent 
plants and evergreens perspite least; the thin leaves 
most. Healthy vegetables perspire 4 quantity of fluid 
equal to one third of their weight every twenty-four 
hours, 
25. It is the prevalent opinion of philosophéts shat 
the leaves of plants; during the day, give out mois- 
ture, absorb carbonic acid gas, and emit oxygen gas 
and azote; and that, during the night, they absorb 
moisture, give out corbonic acid gas, and absorb 
oxygen gas. 

26. Mr. Ellis supposes “ that the production of 
oxygen is entirely confined to the leaves and othet 
green parts of plants, and that the flowers, the fruits, 
the stems and roots of vegetables, both in susshine 
and in the shade, convert always the oxygen gas of 
the air into carbonie acid.” 

27. The coloration of plants is a subject both in- 
teresting and difficult. Some suppose that their green 
color arises from the oil they contain; the rays of 
the sun extracting the oxygen from the outer surface, 
and leaving the carbon and hydrogen, which are kaowy 
to be constituents of oil. 

28. “ The colors of plants,” says Mr. Ellis, “ de- 
pend primarily on the chemical action of light, in 
changing the constitution of their juices; and these 
juices, by their physical operation on the colorifie 
rays; dre then enabled to exhibit ail their infinite va< 
riety of hues.” —Manual of Fhilosophy. 





Akt. CCXXIXi—-A list of West India Seeds, in 
exhange for those of this Country. 


The following fresh and conditioned seeds of 
West India plants, capable of being raised by the 
help of a hot house, are offered to any horticulturist 
or gentleman amateur, in eXchange for other indige- 
nous or exotic seeds, hereafier designated, for the 
use of the Royal Botanic Garden in Havana, 


Castilloe elastica, Hzematoxylon campechianam, 
Bauhinia spe. nov., Macagua, (for ship timber), Con- 
volvulus monospermum, Cupania glauba, Bignonia 
echiniata, Mimosa tamarindorum, occid., Psidium 
pyriferum, (Guyava), Bursera gummifera, Dolichos 
miniona, Abrus precatorius, Apocine (a medical put), 
Zamia pumila (a dwarf plant,) Guava trichiloides ? 


Pinnipiniche de Indaro, (a curious sort of pinetree), ' 


Hibiscus tiliaceus, Yaituage, (yucca?) Achra salici- 
folia, Achras sapota, Dolichos polyatachos, Chriso- 
oye oliviformis, Anona palustris, Agathis guandi- 
ora, 
In exchange for any equal number of the seeds of 
the above species, the following indigenous or exotic 
seeds are waiited. | 


Lobelia cardinalis, Myrica cerifera, M. regina, M. 
formosissima, M. lutea, Hibiscus flore pleno, La- 
gerstremia alba, Thea viridis, Saphora alba, Euphorbia 
caput medusz, also Cacti or prickly pear tribe. — 
For any of the Rose bush varieties in pots and in 
good order, two or three kinds of the antilles seed 
may be obtained.’ Apply to Dr. Pascalis, No. 7% 
Liberty-street.” 





eum palmatum, R. undulatum, 
R. rhaponticum, Aster sinensis, Euphorbia variegata, 
Senecio fl alba, Asclepias incarnata, Dahlia pinnata,’ 
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Akt. COXXX.— Pork. 


In almost every branch of agricultural pursuits, there 
is ample room for improvement—a call for observa- 
tions and experiments. On no subject, perhaps, is 
there a greater need for better ard more generally 
diffused information, than on that of making pork. We 
should be happy to have inquiries and communications 
from farmers. The following is from the Western 
TiMer. 

As the season for making pork approaches, it may 
not be amiss to call the attention of the farmer to an 
article so important in his arrangements, and so much 
affecting his interest. RF : 

Amongst those who bring this articie to the market, 
it is the frequent complaint, that they are compelle 
to sell it for less than it cost them. This in many 
tases is doubtless the fact. But it may be well to en- 
quire whether the loss may be the resuit of negligence, 
or want of economy. 

First; in thé number of stock hogs which mafty at- 
tenipt to keep through the year; without suitable pro- 
vision for their siipport and thrift. The same quan 
tity of food necessary to kéep a large stock of hogs 
from absolute starvation would keep hatf the number 
in good thriving condition and require fifty per cent 
less of corn to make greater amount of pork in the 
3dme time, than would be made from the wiicle muni- 
ber: The pork too, being heavier, would command a 
higher price. 

Secondly in the breed. More and better pork may 
be made from some breeds, nine months old than from 
others eighteen months old. 

Thirdly in the manner of fattening. Many expect 
to make pork by feeding their hogs upon the ground 
in a small pen, #liich soon becomes a filthy slough.— 
They are in poor condition when first enclosed ; and 
after giving them, say to the number of ten, 150 
busheis of corn, they wonder they are not pork.— 
Their weight after this ranges from 130 to 150 pounds: 
whereas in a sheltered pen; liating a good floor and 
bed of straw, and often cleaned, with attentive feed- 
ing, they might have reached 240 pounds, without 
any additional labor, save that of building a stye. At- 
tention to the foregoing would make a difference in the 
farmer's profits, and he would return from the market 
well pleased with thé usual price of pork; and be able 
to say to his neighbors—I have made money by my 
= this year; I find that the fault heretofore has not 

een in the market but me. 

The writer has made in a manner here déscribed, 
110 pounds of pork from 10 bushels of sound corn. 
Jf the corn had been boiled and mixed with potatoes, 
washed and boiled also with the corn, the quantity of 
pork would doubtless have been 25 per cent more. 





——— 

Awr. CCXXXI.—MiscellaneouS, Origital, and 
Selected. 

The study of the Natural objects with which we 


are surrounded recommends itself to us by its agree- 


ableness, by its variety, by its extent,and by its moral 


inflttence. ; . 

Some attention to the forms’ and peculiarities of 
planis and animals is by our nature imposed on us in 
the earliest youth ; and to’no individual, at any period 
of his life, até those departments of nature withodtit 


interest. It may truly be said, that those who havé 
seemed the most to enjoy life have increased in their 
love of natural objects as they increased in years; and 
that as their relish for other pursuits diminished, that 
for Natural History increased. The variety of plants 
and animals in every country is so great, that the 
study, or amusement as it may rather be called, of 
observing their resemblances and differences, their 
peculiar habits and characters, is inexhaustible. The 
study of minerals is one of all places and of all seasons. 
The study of the weather is in itself of great extent, 
andévery day in the vear affords something new. The 
study of geology, or what may be called the Antiqiities 
of Natural History, is one of great and increasing 
| importances as unfolding to us the past history of 
| the globe which we inhabit ; aiid as conveying instruc- 
| tive information respecting soils and agriculture. 
| Indeed, in respect to the useful arts and manufactures, 
it may be affirmed that as the whole of them operate 
with the materials of nature, they are in fact founded 
vn a knowledge of Natural History.—Loudon. 


Dropsy.—A very curious circumstance has recently 
occurred on the farm of Mr. Hankey, of Northwich, 
which may afford some information, and create some 
interest, amongst our agricultural readers in other 
| parts of thé Country, as it has in the neighborhood. 
_where it happened. Having a cow which was ill and, 
_whose body was swollen to a tremendous size, and’ 
| suppusing the effects to proteed from flatuosity, he 
| got an iricisioh made in her gide near the flank, when’ 
several buckets of water issued from the wound. A 
| dropsical complaint is of rare Occurrence in an animal 
of this natare, aiid excited very great surprise on the 

discovery: ‘Tlie cow did not fail in her food until 
the bulk of her body would not suffer her to stand on 
het legs to graze: 

Peach Trees in Ohio.—The Western Tiller says; 
that Peach Trees continue to be in a more healthy 
state and yield much better upon grass land than upon 
that which is tilled. The trees upon grass land will’ 
bear when those upon the tillage land will not. The 
article says, “I shall not pretend to theorize on'these’ 
phenomena, but the inference appears natural that we 
rifay have over doctored the trees, as is sometimes the 
case with a learned profession in curing diseases inci- 
dent to human nature.” Will not sonie of our farm- 
ers inform us whether the above case will not apply 
to apple or other fruit trees. 

| Potatoe Pudding:—Take half a pound of butter; 
ard half a pourid of powdered sugar, and stir them’. 
together till very light. Have ready a pound of 
boiled potatoes, which must be quite cold. Grate” 
the potatoes; and beat four eggs till very thick. Stir 
| the beaten ‘eggs and, the grated’ potatoes alternately, : 
; into the butter and sugars with a gill of cream or rich‘ 
|milk, Add a teaspoonful of riiXed spice, and a glass 
| of wine, brandy and rosewater, mixed. Having stirred’ 
‘the whdle very hard, put it into shell’ of puff paste and 
bake it half an hour. This quantity of the mixture 
is sufficient for two shells the size of soup plates. Sweet 
potaioe pudd'n’ may be made in the same manner. 

Artificial Port Wine.—The Russians make their 
port wine thus {—Cider three quarts, French brandy 
one quart, gum kino one drachm. A’nd the French’ 
restaurateurs imitate successfully old hock, by the fol 
lowing mixture :' Cider’ three quarts, French bratay 
| one quart, alcoholized nitrey’each one drachms,- 
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, White Wheat—Jackson County, July 12, 1821.— 
Mar. Suaw,—Sir: As you were good enough some 
time ago to notice in your paper my twelve pound 
turnips, »you may if you please, notice my equally 
productive wheat. _I sowed on the 15th of October 
last, three quarts of a beautiful white wheat, which 
has been very recently introduced into our state, and 
on the 15th of June following, I cut it, and have since 
thrashed, cleaned, and measured seventeeg and a half 
bushels of its net product, one bushel of which, weigh- 
ed 68 pounds. From this experiment, { have not 
the smallest doubt but that I can cause the same kind 
of wheat to yield ten bushels per quart. Is this not 
enough, sir, to convince every planter that he culti- 
Vates too much land.—Georgia Athenian. 

Yours, &c. Joseru J. SINGLETON, 


‘ Castor Oil for Lamps.—A discovery which bids 
fair to become of considerable importance to the ag- 
ricultural community, and especially to the western 
country, has recently been made by Mr. Isaac Smith, 
of Eastville, Northampton county, Virginia, by which 
he is able to render castor oil fully equal to the best 
winter sperm for burning in lamps. We have tied 
the prepared oil, with a sample of which we were 
politely furnished by his son, Francis H. Smith of 
this city, the inventor of the excellent instrument of 
music called the harmonicon or musical glasses, 
We trimmed a double wick-lamp with,the oil, and it | 
was left burning five hours and a half without being | 
touched, during which time it afforded a large and 
highly luminous flame, perfectly- free from smoke or 
the least degree of offensive smell. The tubes and 
wick were entirely free fiom crust till within the last 
half hour. The wick was iaised considerably higher 
than we were everable to raise it in burning the best 
sperm, thus affording a much larger flame; and yet 
the consumption of oil did not appear to be greater 
than usual in burning sperm. The preparation of 
the oil reduces the price about nine per cent. so that 
allowing the price of castor oil to be 95 cents, the, 
cost of the prepared oil will be 86 cents. per gallon, 
As Mr. Smith intends to take a patent for his im-| 
provement, we are not at Jiberty to give the particu-, 
lars of the discovery. We have given the address 
of Mr. Smith above, that persons wishing further in-| 
formation may be able to obtain it from him direct. | 

American Farmer. | 
| 
Indian Corn.—The summer past has been a 
fayorable one for Indian corn, and we have never 
seen the crops look better in Old Genesee. Already 
the yellowness of the husks of some crops on early 
land indicate maturity, and those on later lands on 
snch as was later planted, are out of danger of frost. 
Much attention should be bestowed upon this crop 
this month. The stalks should be .cut.and secured, 
after which, seed corn for the next year should be! 
selected. For this purpose select such ears as grow 
two or three upon a stalk, and are first ripe, with good 
proportions, and well shaped grains. .Great benefits | 
will be derived from a continyation of this practice | 
from year to year. We were forcibly struck with 
the importance of it a few days since on being sho vn 
a. number of rows planted.side by side, at the same 
time, all of which had been treated the same, but ay 
part of the rows were already ripe ; the others were 
yet green. The owner informed me that the difler- 
ence was occasioned by planting different kinds of 








'seed, one of which was from a farmer who practices 
picking his seed corn as above: the other although 
similar in other respects, had not been subject to the 

| Same care.— Genesee Farmer. 

| Cooking Vegetables.—There is nothing -in which 
the difference between an elegant and ah ofdinary 

| table is more seen than in the dressing of vegetables; 
more especiaily greens. 

| at first, at one place as at another; but their look and 
| taste are afterward very different, entirely from the 
caréless way in which they have been cooked. 
Potatoés and peas are seldom worth eating before 
midsummer ; unripe vegetables are as insiped and un- 
wholesome as unripe fruits. 
If you wish to have vegetables delicately clean, put 
| on your put, make it boil, pata little salt in it, and skim 
it perfectly clean before you put in the greens, &c.— 
| the quicker they boil, the gréener they will be. When 
the vegetables sink, they are generally done enough. 


Albany Horticultural Society.—The third Anni- 
versary of this Society was celebrated on Saturday the . 
10 inst. The display of fruit, vegetables, and flowers, 
is said, in the Albany Argus, not to have been as great 
as on the previous anniversary, owing to an unfavorable 
season for the peach, pear, grape, and particularly 
the plum. The annual address was delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Lacey—spoken of as a highly pertinent and 
valuable effort, 

New-York Cattle Market, Monday, Sept. 12.— 
Our Market was well supplied this day with Cattle, 
from 900 to 1000 heady about 200 of which were une 
sold—best quality selling at @6,50—average prices 
about 85,75 per hundred, sinking the Offal. 

Sheep and Lambs—from 2000 to 3000 meta ready 
sale—the former, from $2 to $5, lambs about $1,50 
to 2,65 per bead each. 

Cows and Calves—but a thin supply, selling from 
#20 to $35. 

Swine in demand and rather scarce at present— 
average price about $4,50 per hundred. 

Hay—from 65 to 75 cts, per hundred, best quality 
a shade higher. 

Straw sells from$2,50 to $3 per hundred Bundles. 
{Reported for the New-York Farmer by D. Drew.] 


New-York Produce Market Sept. 14.—Ashes— 
We have to notice a continued improvment. Con- 
siderable sales have been made at $5,20 for Pots, and 
$5,40 for Pearls. Flour and Meal—an advance of a- 
bout 124 cents per barrel has been obtained on West- 
ern Canal and Troy, N. Y. superfine 5,374 ; Troy 
5,37 to 5,50, Wester Canal 5,50'to 5,75 ; Wheat, N. 
River, bush. 1,06 to 1,12, N. Carolina 1,06 to 1,124 
Rye, Northern 80, Corn, Yellow North 73 to 75 ;— 
Beef, Mess bbl. 7,75 to 8,50, Prime 4,75 to 5,25 ;— 

Vool, Merino American Fleece, lb. 45 to 75, Amer- 
ican pulled 45 to 65, Common 25 to 35 Pulled, Spin- 
ning 50, Lambs, 1st quality 58 to 60, 2d do. 40 to 42, 
3d do. 28 to 30. 

Oxsriruary.—Samuel ZL. Mitchell, M. D. of this 
city, died on the 7th inst. in the 68th year of his age. 
In addition to the loss experienced in common with 
the public, by the death of this distinguished fellow- 
citizen, we have that of a valued correspondent and 
friend. 
At a future time we may give a sketch of his labors 


and writings in relation to rural subjects. 





They may be equally as fine. 
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[For the New-York Farmer.] dage cieiaed gh a terndeme ae a 
0 o an t ; but it supplies us 
Art. CCXXXIL.— The Country Farmer.—No. Il. with plenty of butter and cheese, of good quality. be- 
Mr. Frrer—My work, this morning, has been) sides some dozen of fine -cheeses for our friends ia 
rather protracted, so that you may perceive it, in the |town; and at a good round jirice, With. same peo- 
trembling of my blistered fingers. Yet, Sir, this is/ ple, you know, a cheap thing is a vulgar thing, which 
the only way to discipline the mind, in actual cultyre,}does not happen to. be our notion, and so we are 
so that its instructions may be of any use to others. | willing to let others have their own way, as we have 
The school of knowledge, is a school of labor, While| ours, always honestly speaking otr reat sentiments. 
I was busy with my hoe in the Garden, long before | T'own notiens, at any rate, will not do for the Farm- 
the syn peeped over the hills, I beard the notes of| house. where living is tg be made by Farming. 
our family Harp, and am now prepared tq come in-| Taking in the business of a whole year, Soap is to 
doors, and complete my promised sketch of tle labors | be made, Ward and soft ;, Candles, wick-yarn, anda 
pf a Household of Husbandry. The men and boys) supply of flax thread; bleaching to be attended ‘to, 
have all bad their breakfasts, a fine dish of baked beans, | dyeing, pickling, and. something in the farm of pre+ 
with a square of old pork on the top of the dish ; the | serves, to say not! ing of herbs, for coakery and medi- 
the teams have been fed with chopped hay, and rye-| cine, besides dried fruits, and some pampkins, for 
meal, moistened, and all have gone off to their labors Yankee pies; all which must receive attention at the 
in the field, and I have four hours to devote to you. | right time, as well as the every day concerns of the 
Wool and Flax, duly prepared to their hands, sets | household. Bouanets, also, for which the straw must 
all the energies of my in;dgor household in action. | be cut, to a day, ic order that the girls may save a 
Two pieces, at least, of woollen out-side cloths, myst| good many dollars, and learn how to save them, by 
be prepared for our own use, good, substantial home-| ihe dexterity of their own little fingers. The girl 
spun, one for us, and one for the manufaetyrers, be- | that cannot, or will not, make her own bonnets, either 
sides Flannel, for under garments, and for bedding. | from straw braid, or any thing else, is not fit to be the 
All they make, more than this, is their perquisite,| wife of a Farmer, and much less to have the educa- 
for laying up such things as may be wanted, by-and-by. tion of the children of a Farmer's family; § |, 
Stocking yarn, and stockings keep the little hagers | We use some ‘printed goods,’ as they now call. 
in business; with which, besides supplying all cur|calicoes and chintzes; some cotton shirtings, and 
own wants, in this yay, they get a good many six-| shirtings,; and muslins, which come in by purchase, 
pences, by sale of these articles, and have always} but always fiom the surplus of the household. .Woe 
something to help others with, who need, and deserve | ase none, however, except of Ameriean fabric, for 


. | . . 
help. Something has to be done, rather more frequently | which the Factory fulks are always glad to get the 


than I could wish, towards keeping up the necessary | things of the Farm in exchange, a business that ac-. 
supply of carpeting, and they are now cngaged in that| commodates all parties, and is, besides, conducive to 
way. The weavjng ig to be done at Hudson, but} national prosperity and the public good. .The body 
they mean to send yarn enough to make al! their|is preserved in health, by a due circulation of the 
carpets, and pay for the weaving. So, you , 1| blood, toward which labor contributes so niueh. So, 
cannot complain. One yard, 1 knew, and by a ales) in the body politic, the community, the state, 
rience, of the carpeting they made a few years since,| or commonwealth, where the fruits of industry and 
is worth two, for service, compared with the best that enterprize bave free action, all the energies of all the 
is ‘ made for sale,’ Some of our acquaintances - members are stimulated into vigorous activity and 





adopted the opinion, perhaps on the pérsugsions of | healthfulness, and that which is salutary to each is 
the Factory folks, that it is eheaper to purchase their} sure to be to all; There is nothing of that narrow 
carpeting, and save all this * fuss of spinning, dyeing, | policy of exclusive selfishmess, in all this, which-would 
&c.’ as they call it: but such Farmers are not Far- | set the dairy Farmer at enmity with the grain Farmer, 
mers, and will, soonér or later, discover this, and to| the producer against the consummer ; nor is there, ia 
their sorrow. We know many such ; but it is pride,| the principles of the real Farmer, whether he raise 
Mr. Editor, which gets the better of their urflerstand- | pork, beefy grain, or cotton,-rice, indigo, or tobacco, 
ing. Atall events, we are, and mean to be, Farniers,| Whiatever, in short,’is best for the greatest number of 
out-doors and in-doors, at home and abroad, By-| individuals, is,best for the whole, and therefore’ for 
and-by, when I shall have disposed of the ground-| the public, The Virginian does not want to eat all 
work of the work of the Farm, we will come to the|his tobacco, nor we our wheat. Shingles, and wooden 
Education of a Farmer’s Family, upon which much dishes, produced on the mountains, would make poor 
may be said. food ; but the grain they exchange for, and the meat, 
Butter and Cheese, Mr. Fleet, as I hope you will! produced in surplus, elsewhere, susiain the foresters, 
remember, are essential articles on the table of the | and form indispensable articles, every where, ‘thongh 

Husbandman, as well as in supplying that which kéeps| these, only produced to excess. | 
all the wheels. in order, even this old ‘ Fly-wheel of! ‘Sprunga leak |’ ‘Phe Sugar tub sprung @ leak ! 
the Farm.’ To be sure we do not use so much money | So the children thought, but it was only that the.tap 
as some folks, and therefore we have the more for use,| at the bottom had been pulled out, ‘in ordey to drain 
when the wet day comes, as come it will, to all men. | off the molasses, ‘or syrup, from our fast remaining tub 
The Dairy, and I am sorry io say it, attracts much|of maple sugar. This occurrence reminds me -of 
less general attention, in this state, than it deserves.| something that was probably omitted im a previgus 
A well managed dairy, is among the most profitable | number, for the out-door folks of our Farm, the men 
of the various parts of a Husbandman’s business.|and boys, make this excellent and delicious sweet, 
That is, on a suitable Farm, a matter that will be | from our very ample Sugar Orchard, abundance for 
discussed hereafter, Qur Dairy is small, an appen- the use of the whole houseliold. One hundred tiees, 
| w# 
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have produced us 600 lhs. a year, besidts a’ barrel of 
maple molasses, and two or three of vinegar, from 


the latest runnings of the sap. This makes work; 
however ; but it comes on in March, when we have 
time to attend to it, and by which time the boys are 
glad to get ott of the school-house, and open the 
summer compaign by a ‘ demonstration’ upon the 
Maple Orchard. 

When I was a Farmer’s boy, [ felt all this. Our 
Tap Works were in a hollow of the breast of the 
‘ Hog Back’ Ridge, or Hill, and never were there 
happier meetings, ot happier comings, than occurred 
in. that grove of gigantic sugar maples. There were 
a few scattered hemlocks, and belts of evergreens on 
three sides, in which the Whet-Saw, as we used to 
call it~a mocking-bird,--was very industrious, and 
very musical, while the owl delighted to hoot, and 
scream at us, around our evening fire. I well re- 
member the glare of light, the wild and lovely scenery, 
the music of the night birds, and the occasional 
Parties, at Sugaring-off-times, when all the boys and 
girls came together, to eat, play, and be happy. 





[For the New-York Farmer.] 


Arr. CCXXXIII.—Remarks on Criticisms on 
Fforticultural Exhibitions. By * I Guess.” 


Mr. Eprtor—I do not think that our learned friend 
**Q.” of the Genessee Farmer, has given a proper 
** analysis” of my paper; nor a fair reply to it. I 
did not object to his fair criticisms, as he shows him- 
self by the quotation from my paper, but I objected 
principally to his petulant scepticism, which he has 
taken care not to mention in the “analysis.” Let 
the reader judge by the following .—‘* Rose Poten- 
tilla”—“ Q” asks, was this “* Potentilla atrosanguinea 
(dark crimson) P. nepalensis, or some other kind ;” 
I reply still, it could be no other kind, but the Poten- 
tilla formosa, “ rose (colored) Potentilla.” Sweet's 
Flora of 1850, enumerates 100 species, and only one 
of them “ rose colored ;” here could be no mistake, 
because no species but the P. formosa is rose colored. 
The criticism with all the queries about it, is uscless 
if not ill-natured. Again, “ Fragrant double pink 
Pzonia ;” here the critic inquires, ‘* was it one of 
the double varities of Paonia albiflora? Possibly 
one of several varieties ef Paonia officinalis, or of 
Paonia paradora.” I reply again, it was the kind they 
say it was, the ‘* Fragrant double pink Peony,” 
(P. edulis fragrans,) nv other kind is called by that 
name. 

By the description of the Rensselaer Pink as noted 
by ** Q.” the flowers are said to be 74 inches, | sup- 
posed it by that description to be a carnation, but in 
the New-York Farmer, it is stated from the report 
itself, to have been 74 feet in circumference ; the 
whole plant, as I suppose, measured thot. Had it 
been so stated by the critic, the wonder would have 
vanished ; “good” says the critic: no sir, it is not 
good; If you have misstated the matter, correct your 
own error by the report itself. ‘ Queen of the mea- 


dows or meadow sweet, must have been the Spirza 
ulmaria,” I say so still, but mark what comes next ; 
*¢ but in his haste to find a fault in me, he blunders 
over his subject ;"’ how so? ‘he seems to forget that 


sweet in Eaton’s Manual; and that in Torrey’s Flora, 
Meadow sweet is given asthe English Generic name.” 
I certainly could not forget what I never learned ; 
forty two species of Spirwa are enumerated in Sweet’s 
Flora, of which 35 species are shrubby, and 7 species, 
and 4 varieties perennia!. Now among all the genera, 
only one species with its three varieties is called by 
the English name of Meadow sweet, the Spirea 
ulmaria. 

If Mr. Eaton, and Mr. Torrey, have named every 
species of Spir@a, both shrubby and herbaceous, 
Meadow sweets, I can only say, 1 hope it will not be 
deemed heresy or “ blunder” in me, not to believe 
in this strange way of naming plants. ‘“ But printed 
reports travel further than cabbage gardeners, who 
also may have more confidence than knowledge.” 
But I hope, sir, that printed reports will not vut-travel 
common sense; which article, a cabbage gardener 
may possess; and why should he not have * confi- 
dence” in that sort of * knowledge” which is acquired 
by experience? and is in fact much better than travel- 
ling printed reports. . 

Our critic seems to haul in a little about the Fole- 
monium : ** IT admit (he says) that my note on Pole~ 
monium was entirely irrelevant,” &c.; but ashamed 
to own his mistake, he says, “*my authority was 
Professor Lindley in 1829, and there is none higher 
in Europe.” My authority for the “ ten species,” is 
Sweet’s Hortus Britannicus of 1830. The two last 
species, P. pulcherrimum, and P. moschatum, were 
introduced from North America in 1827. Lindley 
therefore ought to have knowa them in 1829, as well 
as the other eight specivs. 

After all I assure “Q.” that I am not angry with 
him, and think his fair criticisms will be useful, and 
hope he will continue his observations and correc- 
tions, but pray do not make the matter worse thaa it 
really is, and if a Pink or rose flower is exhibited, 
in a plain way, by a plain name, (as every body does 
not kuow Latin) do not query whether rose eelor, 
means almost black, &c. 

I am glad that our friend “ Q,” is able to get hold 
ofthe “ blue spiked Veronica” ayain, without flinch- 
ing ; we left him there last time almost in despair, and 
ready to give all up; he seems, however, so far re- 
covered as to hold on again, but that cold “ perhaps 
so” implies that some doubts remain yet unsettled. 
I have not Lindley’s work at hand, but will try to 
help him as much as possible. Veronica spicata, 
Lin. System; Veyet: vol. I. p. 59..No. 1.—V. spicata, 
Donn’s Cat. 1800. p. 2. No. 8.—Sweet’s Hort. Bri- 
tannicus, 1830. p. 397. No. 30. I have not oppor- 
tunity to hunt up more authorities ; these I hope will 
suffice to satisfy our Genessee friend, that there is 
such a species as ‘ Verenica spicata,’ and remove 
all doubts from his mind on the subject. 


Remarxs.—The Editor of the Genessee Farmer 
may spare his “ regrets,” and his correspondent ‘Q.’ 
may be under no painful apprehension concerning 
the * balance” of our mind. We assure them that, 
so far as they are concerned, it has neither been 
ruffled nor perturbed ; and that its equapoise will not 
be endangered by any unfriendly feeling towards them. 
We have no objection to “ specks of war,” even when 
there may be danger of having to retreat before honor- 
ble foes. The typographical phantasma, we expected, 





two shrubby species of Spirea are called Meadow 





would arouse a Quixote with well plumed helmet, and 
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know not why he did not long ago appear, unless 


that the would-be critics felt they were in glass houses, 
Even now, from results of the sallies, we cannot ac- 
count for the venturousness of ‘ Q.’ except from the 


_ evidence we discoyer, from his style.and manner, of 


certain prominences of the cranium. These how- 

ever, when we hear him use, in reference to his 

answer to ‘I Guess,’ the expression, “I haye just 

disposed of one adventurer,’”’ imply very harmless 

properties of the mind. But perhaps we are, too 
rsonal. 

To speak seriously, we commend the object of 
*Q,’ but we. think any ‘cabbage gardener’ even 
without his ‘* Floras; Conipends and Catalogues,” 
would, with so wide a field open, have managed the 
enget with more skill. But better success for the future, 





them in: the most, expert artist cannot,perform his 
work in a perfect manrer without proper instruments ; 
you cannot have neat work without nice tools, nor 
can you dress victuals well without an apparatus ap- 
propriate to the work required. 
The honesty of a cook must be aboveall suspicion : 
she miust obtain; and (in, spite of the numberless 
| temptations, &c. that daily offer to bend her from it) 
preserve a character of spotless integrity and useful 
industry, remembering that it is the fair price of inde- 
pendence, which all wish for, but. none, without it can 
hope for; only.a fool or a madman will .be sq, silly or 
so cra#y ag to expect to reap where he has, been too 
idle to sow: 
If you fear meat, &c.will not keep.till the time 





it is wanted, pax-roast or par-boil it; it will then keep 


We cannot agree with the editor of the G. F. that|}a couple of days longer, when it may be dressed_in 


his columns have improved since the criticism of * Q.’ 
have appeared ; if, for instance, the account of the 
Rensselaer County Horticultural Society, published 
in No. 34, isa specimen. 








the usual way, only it will be done in rather less time. 
Dr. Franklin in his philosophical experiments tells 
us, that if game or poultry be killed by electricity it 


In that article of fifty lines, | will become tender in the twinkling of an eye, and if 


are from one to two hundred similar etrors, to those | it be dressed ithmediately, will be delicately tender. 


his correspondent has been criticising. If the editor 


To encourage the best performance of the machinery 




















gave publicity to the errers from the copy furnished | of mastication, the cook must take care that her din- 








him, merely to afford data for criticism, we think it a| ner is not only well cooked, but that each dish be sent 
to table with its proper accompaniments, in the neat- 
est and most elegant manner. 

Endeavour to avoid over-dressing roasts and boils, 
&c. and over-season' ng soups and sauces with selt, 
pepper, &c: ; it is a fault which cannot be mended. 

The chief business of cookery is to render food easy 
of digestion, and to facilitate nutrition, This isamost 
completely accomplished by plain cookery in. perfec- 
tion; i. e. neither oyer nor under-done. 

If your mistress profess to understand cookery, 
your best way will be to follow her directions», Lf 
you wish to please her, let her ltave the praise.of all 
that is right; and cheerfully bear the blame of any 
thing that ig wrong. 

It requires the utmost skill and contrivance to have 
all things done as they should be, and all done toge- 
ther, at that critical momentiwhen the dinner-bell 
sounds * to the banquet.” 

* A feast must be without a fault; 
And if ’tis not all right, 't ismagght.” 


very undignified course.—£d. 


ee 
Ani. CCX XXIV.—Domestic Economy—Adzeive to | 
Cooks. 


The comforts of life depend in a very considerable 
degree on the character, abilities, and industry of 
thost who are employed io domestic affairs. We 
Select the following from the receitt edition of the 
Cook’s Oracle.—Ed. 

Receive as the highest testimonies of your em-| 
ployers’ regard, whiatever observations they may make | 
on your work: such admonitions are the most une- | 
quivocal proofs of their desire to make you thorouglily | 
uiderstand their taste, and their wish to retain you | 
in their service, or they would not take the trouble | 
to teach you. 

Futer inte all their plans of economy, and endea- 
vor to make the most of every thing, as well for your 
own honor as your master’s profit, aiid you will find} 
that whatever care you take for his profit will be for 
your own. 

Many things may be redressed in a different form 
from that in which they were first served; and im- 
prove the appearance of the table without increasing 
the expense of it. 

The best way to warm cold meat is to sprinkle the | 
joint over with a little salt, and put it in a Dutch 
oven, at some distance before a genile fire, that it 
may warm gradually ; watch it carefully, and keep 
turning it till it is quite hot and brown; it will take 
from twenty minutes to three quarters of an hour, 
according to its thickness. 

Take care of the Jiquor you have boiled poultry or 
raeat.in; in five minuies you may make it into excel- 
lent soup, 

No good housewife has any pretensions to rational 
economy who boils animal, food without converting 
the broth into some sort of soup. 

It will be to little purpose to procure good pro- 
visions, unless you haye proper utensils to prepare | 





| 


But & 
“ Good nature will some failings. overlook, 

Forgive mischance not errors ofthe cook : 

As, if no salt is thrown about the dish, 

Or nice crisp'd parsley scatter’d on the fish, 

Shall we in passion from our dinner fly, 

And hopes of pardon to the cook deny, 

For things which Mrs. Gvassx herself might oversee, 

And all mankind commit as well as she?” 

The best rule for marketing is to pay ready money 
for every thing, and to deal with the most respectable 
tradesmen in your neighborhood. 

Give your directions to your assistants; and begin 
your business early in the morning, or it will be im- 
possible to have the dinner ready at the time it is 
ordered. ; 

To be half an hour after the time is such a feoamient 
fault, that there is the mofe merit in being rea z at 
the appointed hour. ‘This is a difficult task, and in 
the best-régulated family you can only be sure of 
your time by proper arrangements. 

Witk all our love of punctuality, we must not forget 
the first consideration must sti/l be, that the dinner 
“be well done when ’t is done.” 
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Akt. CCXXXV.—Oit Worms, Shigs, and on their 
destruction by mean’ of common Salt. By TC. W. 
JoHNSON. 


Great Totham, Essex, March 7, 1881. 


Sm—A very considerable experience fully war- 
rants me in the assertion, that, if any growing ctop of 
corn, attacked by the worms or slugs, is salted at the 
raté of six or seven bushels per acre, the destruction 
of the vermin till bé complete. It may be sown by 
hand; from a cémittoh seed basket; and there is not, 
let the farmer be asstired, the slightest danger to be 
dreaded from the salt injuring the crop, but quite the 
contrary effect will be apparent. I bave seen twenty 
bushels per acre applied, in March, tea crop of wheat 
with decided advantage. Neither let the farmer ima- 
gine that the use of salt, for that purpose, is an untricd 
scheme, Let him take a single worm, the largest he 
can firid, aud put on ita single grain or crystal of com- 
ntoh salt; let him do the same by the common slug 
which haunts his fields; and let him judge with his 
own eyes of the result,—the vermin will both perish 
immediately, And, again, let me request him, when 
he is convinced of the power of saft, not to commit the 
usual blunder of dpplying the remedy to the whole 
field, but let him; on no account, omit to leave a 
portion of the crop unsalted; and then, the more tlie 
worms abound, the greater the number of the slugs, 
the more will the benefit from the salt be apparent. 

As regards its application for wheat attacked by 
vermin, £ will not withhold from the public a com- 
munication With Which { was favored from Jacob 
Busk, Esq. of Ponsbourn Park, in Hertfordshire, Feb. 
16,1831. He tells me— 

** It is true that I have fately made a pretty free 
étse of salt, having applied it, in the course of this and 
the last season, as a top-dressing to nearly two hundred 
atres of wheat; but my attention has not been par- 
ticularly turned to what may be called its fertilizing 
qualities, having chiedy, and almost exclusively, had 
in view the destruction of worms and slugs, with which 
the land was very much infested. 

“This object is very satisfactorily accomplished. 
Some small parts ef our land are light and sandy, but 
the generality of it is stiff and strong, well adapted 
to the growth of beans and wheat. 

“In applying te salt, little attention was paid to 
the quality of the land, nor was the season of the year 
much regarded ; ut those times and those spots were 
selected where the ~umber and ravages of the vermin 
seemed most apparent, and, in every situation and at 
every time, the effect appeared equally beneficial. 

** A little more experience may suggest some more 
accurate rule as to season; but I am inclined to think 
that the earliest will, in general, be found the best; 
at any rate I would avoid sowing, if I possibly could, 
ifmmediately before a fall of snow, as snow produces, 
on places recently sprinkled with salt, an unpromising 
appearance, which requires some farther investigation. 
Ferhaps the best mode may be, what we have very 
satisfactorily, in some instances, tried—to sow it on 
clover Téys, and on bean stubbles intended for wheat, 
jast before they are ploughed. 

“If, héwever, there is some doubt as to the most 
eligible quality of the land or period of the year, there 
is none as to the fittest state of the weather and time 
of the day. An opportunity should be selected when 


the land is damp, but not wet; and salt should never 
be sown when the sun is shining, but either early in 
the morning, before it rises, or late in the evening 
after it has set. Late hours we have always chosen, 


labourers, have got the work performed with a small 
additional wages, without interrupting at all any other 
business of the farm. They sow it out of the ordinary 
seed shuttle, at the rate of about four or five bushels 
to the acre. ‘Ten or twelve men, moving at once, get 
over a large piece of land in an evening, and are easily 
drilled, so as to proceed with regularity and despatch, 
by a little care on the part of the superintendent. 

“In the morning, each throw may be distinguished 
by the. quantity of slime and number of dead slugs 
laying on the ground. 

“ The finer in grain and the drier the salt is the 
better. What we have used has been procured from 
town, at about 10d. per bushel, which brings the ex- 
pense, with carriage and spreading, to about 6s. or 7s. 
per acre. 

“ The positive advantage I cannot state accurately 
in figures, but I am confident it has, in every instance, 
been considerable, and, in some fields, it has certainly 
been the means of preventing the total destruction of 
the crop.” 

With regard to salting oats, barley, &c. solely as 
a protection from vermin, my experience has been 
very limited; but I have invariably found the effect 
of the salt to be the same as upon wheat. My valued 
correspondent, J. Walker, Esq. of Benwell, near 
Newcastle, in a letter not long since received, says— 

** [ cannot, however, omit that, last season, the oats 
in this neighborhood were much troubled with grub ; 
I, therefore, sowed from six to eight bushels of salt 
per acre, and my crop was fifty bushels, whilst that of 
my next neighbor was not ten, per acre.” 

And in Oxfordshire, in 1828, on the farm of Mr. 
John Slatter, of Draycote, six bnshels of salt were 
applied by hand to a field of oats much infested with 
slugs and worms in the month of April ; and, although 
an adjoining field, equally attacked by the same ver- 
min, had its crop of oats completely destroyed, the 
salted crop was entirely saved. The after effects, 
too, of thus destroying the slugs, worms, &c, are very 
beneficial, for the remains of the vermin absolutely 
become a manure to the very plants on which they 
once fed ; and the effect and number of such predatory 
vermin is much greuier than is commonly imagined. 
Unless the crop be partially destroyed, the farmer is 
seldom induced to notice their ravages, although, in 
minor cases, the unseen loss is very considerable, and 
much more importani than it is usually estimated. 

In a former letter, inserted in your valuable Jour- 
nal, I, at some length, entered into the question of the 
advantages of salt as a condiment for horses, cattle, 
and sheep, either in their corn or in hay: and, for 
this kaportant purpose, I have the gratification of 
saying that its use has been steadily increasing, and 
that too, in all weathers, and in good or in adverse 
times. As a manure too, I shall, on a future day, 
have to communicate to your readers much that is 
important as regards its employment as a fertilizer; 
but that is a question far too important to be made 
a theme for only a portion of a single communication: 
and, besides, it is, unfortunately for our country, the 
most difficult branch of the research. As a fertilizer, 





the weather is mild and moist, but not rainy—when 


however, its employment is steadily increasing ; nnd, 
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Where experience shall have given the farmer still 
more confidence, it will, I am quite sure, be consider- 
ed as by far the most important agent in his pos- 


session. 
In conclusion, Sir, let me again implore the agricul - 


turist—whose crops are attacked, or suspected even of 


suffering, by the worms orslugs—to make a trial of the 
value of common salt, if it is but upen an acre; and, 
if he attends carefully to the instructions of those 
whose labours I have reported in this already length- 
ened letter, he will net only benefit himself, but the 
land which gave him birth. 

Let me, ise assure your numerous readers, that 
I shall always be ready to give the most zealous 
attention to any letters, reports, or experiments, in 
which I can be of use in this important research. 
Eleven years have elapsed since my Essay on Salt 
was published; but not a single season has passed 
away without some additional testimonial to the im- 
portance of the subject; and although, in this period, 
I ‘have—in Mr. '‘Curwen, Sir Thomas Bernard, and 
Mr. Parkes—lost three of my most talented and most 
zealous assistants, yet still, I am proud to say, the 
use of sdit as an agricultural agent, in spite of prejudice 
anil inattention, ‘is proceeding most triumphantly. 1 
would suggest that ‘it would be of incalculable service, 
at ‘this period of the year, if the local country papers 
were to quote this letter from your valuab!e Journal. 

British Farmer’s Journal. 


p—_—_ ____ | 


[We are indebted to the Albany Argus, for the 
proceedings of the Albany Horticultural Society. 
For want of room, we omit, for this week, the address, 
and the toasts.— Ed. ] 


Arr. CCXXXVI.—Albany Horticultural Society. 


The third anniversary of the Albaay Horticultural 
Society was celebrated, at the Mansion House in this 
city on the 10th inst. Although the peculiarities of the 
season were unfavorable to the exhibition of rich fruit 
and rare vegetables to the extent which had character- 
ized the previous anniversaries, yet the display was 
highly creditable to the skill and emulation of our 
horticulturists. 

As early in the forenoon, as the arrangement of the 
tables would admit of the exhibition of the fruits, vege- 
tables and plants, the rooms were thrown open, and 
were visited for two or three hours by numerous ladies 
and gentlemen. 

The variety of fruits did not seem to be as great as 
it really was, owing to the diminished quantity, and 
the absence, almost entwely, of the fruit which our 
gardens usually present in the greatest variety and ex- 
cellenca,—the plum; but the grapes, of which there 
were upwards of twenty varieties, the pear and melon, 
each of several kinds and of high flavor, particularly 
the Persian, Citron and Nutmeg melons trom the gar- 
den of Mr. Slingerland, and the Bergamot, Seckle, 
and Vergaloo pears, from the gardens of Messrs. 
Delavan, Denniston, Ford, Buel, Slingerland and Mrs. 
Clark, were abundant, and most of them in the rerfect 
state in which they are produced by superior and 
successful cultu e. 

The culinary vegetables were, as usual, abundant 
and fine. Among the plants, we noticed the Okra 


with its delicate and rich product, from the garden of 
Major Talcott. 

The following is a brief memorandum of such of 
the productions as came under our observation, with 
the names of their respective donors. 

Presented by Eaward P. Livingston, of Clermont— 
A basket of three kinds of grapes, 

Messrs. Buel and Wilson-—Jsabella grapes, Berga- 
mot and Vergaloo pears, Valparaiso squash, egg plants, 
Constaniinople gourd (5 feet long,) the apple potatoe, 
blood beet, turnips. 

Isaac Denniston—A basket of grapes, do. Berga- 
mot, Seckle and Vergaloo pears. 

Thomas W. Ford—A basket of orange, Bergamot 
and Vergaleo pears. 

J. I. Godfrey—Very fine celery, oyster plants, 
potatoes, squashes, 

Mrs. Paul Clark-——A basket of Vergaloo and St. Ger- 
maine pears. 

D. B. Slingerland—T wenty-three clusters of grapes, 
comprising the Winne, Hamburgh, Burgundy, Sweet- 
water, Gelden chasselas, Malvoix white, Souvenir 
white, Chasselas white, Fontainbleau and Piedroug ; 
the Minorca, Persian, pine apple and citron melons ; 
the white Malecaton peach, the Downton pippin, Ber- 
gamot pears, tomatoes, Lima beans, New-Zealand 
spinage, vegetable marrow, Valparaiso squash. 

Erastus Corning—A basket very fine and large 
egg plums, do. large blue gage. 

Major Talcot—The Okra plant, with fruit and 
flowers. 

I. and J. Townsend—Mexican tomatoes, bell pears, 
squashes, Prussian pickle cucumbers, Carolina, Long 
Island and kidney potatoes, winter beet, parsnips and 
white Turkey beans. 

R. M. Meigs—A basket of fine, large and ripe Isabella 
grapes. 

Wm. Fowler—Very large egg plants. 

Abm. R. Ten Eyck—a basket of New-Ovleans 
plums, do. damsons. 

John L. Viele—A basket of Isabela grapes. 

E. C. Delavan—Bergamot pears, basket grapes, 
do. egg ploms. 

T. W. Oleott—A basket Hamburg grapes: 

S. Van Rensselaer— Two large water melons, one 





of which weighed 474 pounds. 

John Keyes Paige—very fine melons. 

I. Whalen, from the garden of Stephen Van Rensse- 
laer, jun.—Beets, white egg plants, English spinage, 
Lima and string beans, nasturtions, globe artichoke. 

Horatio Gates Spafford, of Lansingburgh—Tho 
following varieties of grapes, viz. Madeira, white To- 
kay from Hungary, Constantia from Gape ef Goed 
Hope, a native grape from Pennsylvania, and the fox 
grape. 

Alexander Walsh, of Lansingburgh—A bearing 
branch of Fort Magee crab, with three apples, tree 
five feet four inches high, two inches in circumference ; 
apples from Hill's favorite, the Golden Harvey 
Brabant, trees standard dwarf from six to seven feet 
high and four inches in circumference. Three kinds 
of native grapes. Three do. foreign, the royal Mus- 
cadine, Fontinac, &c. A sample of monthly cherries. 
A bunch of the roan tree berries. Two pea nut plants 
in full bearing. Several branches of the fig, with 
fruit ; tree two years’ growth. 

At three o’clock the annual address was delivered 





by the Rev. Dr. Lacey. 
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Ata previous meeting of the Society, the following 
gentlemen were chosen offices for the ensuing year, 
viz. 

E. C. Delavan, President. 

Isaac Denniston, 

Stephen Van Rensselaer, jun. V. Presidents. 
John T. Norton, 

John Meads, Treasurer. 

James G. Tracey, Corresponding Secretary. 

B. P. Staats, Recording Secretary. 


<4 





Arr. CCXXXVII.—Foot Rot in Sheep. 


Mr. Dick, a Veterinary Surgeon of Edinburgh, 
gives his opinion, in the Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
culture, of the foot rot. Some contend that it is con- 
tagious—we should be pleased to have information 
from our correspondérits upon the subject.—Ed. 


“Wherever we find rich old pastures covered with 
moss plants, or where the hoofs (from the softness of 
the surface by the quantity of grass upon it,) are pre- 
vented from being worn down, the disease will be 
found to prevail; and in these situations where the 
soil is rich and moist, it will be found mote particu- 
larly increased. For similar reasons, it will prevail | 
more especially where there is a superabundance of 
grass; and on dry old pasture it will be found to pro- 
ceed most rapidly at the season when the dews are 
greatest. When it occurs on light sandy soils, the | 
dry seasons will be most liable to produce it. 

** As this disease arises in consequence of the hoofs | 
hot being exposed to sufficient friction to wear them | 
down, or keep them in their proper state, or where 
their natural growth is increased by the nature and, 
moisture of the ground, the hoofs of all the flock | 
should be regularly rasped or pared at short intervals, 
say from eight days to a fortnight, according ta the 
rapidity with which a particular pasture produces the | 
disease. In certain situations; they might be made | 
to travel upon a hard surface, similar ta natural sheep 
tracks, or be folded in a place purposely prepared, 
upon which they could move abcut and wear their 
hoofs. For that purpose they should be placed in it 
every day. 

‘* Driving the sheep along a hard road, for a short 
time daily, would have a similar effect; laying their | 
tracks with gravel would also be beneficial. And, as | 
an experiment, I would suggest to those whose lands 
aré apt to produce the disease, to satisfy themselves 
by feeding an equal number of diseased sheep and 
sound ones together in a fold with a hard dry bottom: 
let that bottom be kept free from filth and moisture, 
and I have no doubt it will be found that, instead of 
the sound sheep becoming infected, the diseased ones 
will become sound, unless, indeed, the feet are so far 
destroyed as to require medica) treatment; but, even 
in that case, the improvement will be more rapid than 
under other circumstances. By the means which I 
have stated, simple as they are, J haye no doubt the 
foot-rot may be nrade to disappear from many of those 
places where it at present proves a great deterioration 
to the value of pastures. 

** In conclusion, I may further add, that, while the 
rich pastures which are in the neighbourhood of Ar- 
thur Seat are very subject to the disease, that hill 








itself is not only almost entirely free from it, but if 
the sheep, when first infected, are removed from the 
low grounds tv the hill, they soon get well; it, there- 
fore, follows, that the disease may be prevented by 
adopting proper timely measures. 

‘‘] do not conceive it necessary to enter upon the 
cure of the disease. Suffice it to say, that the prin- 
cipal points to be attended to, are paring away the de- 
tached hoof, and dressing the surface with some caustic 
of which muriate of antimony is the best. But, as 
prevention is better than cure, I would recommend a 
strict inyestigation into the cases in each pasture, and 
having ascertained the true cause, the proper means 
of prevention will be readily suggested.” 





Arr. CCXXXVIII.— Hints and Receipts in Do- 
mestic Affairs. 


Enjoyment is not found so much in luxurious as in 
simple dishes. Fried apples are better and more 
wholesome than expensive preserves. 

In striving for the comforts of life, seek those that 
are least expensive. It is better to have your house 
furaished with comfortable than with costly things. 

Exert yourself to overcome the difficulties attend- 
ing your present business rather than enter into other 
pursuits. 

Look frequently to the pails, to see that nothing is 
thrown to the pizs which should have been in the 
grease-pot. Look to the grease-pot, and see that 
nothing is there which might have served to nourish 
your own family, or a poorer one. 

See that the beef and pork are always under brine ; 
and that the brine is sweet and clean. 

Count towels, sheets, spoons, &c. occasionally ; 
that these who use them may pot become careless. 

As far as possible, have bits of bread eaten up be- 
fore they become hard. Spread those that are not 
eaten, and let them dry, to be pounded for puddings. 

Tortoise shell and horn cambs last much longer for 
having oil rubbed into them once in a while. 

A large stone, put in the middle of a barrel of meal, 
is a good thing to keep it cool. 

Lamps will have a less disagreeable smell if you dip 
your wick-yarn in strong hot vinegar, and dry it. 

Put new earthen ware into cold water; and let it 
heat gradually, until it boils,—then cool again.— 
Brown earthen ware, in particular, may be toughened 
in this way. <A handful of rye, or wheat, bran thrown 
in while it is boiling, will preserve the glazing, so that 
it will not be destroyed by acid or salt. 

New England rum, constantly used to wash the 
hair, keeps it very clean, and free from disease, and 
promotes its growth a great deal more than Macassar 
oil. Brandy is very strengthening to the roots of the 
hair; but it has a hot, drying tendency, which N. E. 
rum has not. 

lf you have a greater quantity of cheeses in the 
house than is likely to be soon used, cover them care- 
fully with paper, fastened on with flour paste, so as to 
exclude the air. In this way they may be kept free 
from insects for years. ‘They should be kept in a dry 
cool place. 

Woollens should be washed in very hot suds, and 
not rinsed. Lukewarm water shrinks them. 

Suet and lard keep better in tin than in earthen.’ 
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Suet keeps good all the year round, if chopped and 
packed down in a stone jar, covered with molasses. 
When molasses is used in cooking, it is a prodigious 
improvment to boil and skim it before you use it. It 
takes out the unpleasant raw taste, and makes it al- 
most as good as sugar. 
There should always be a heavy stone on the top 
of your pork, to keep it down. This stone is an ex- 
cellent place to keep a bit of fresh meat in the summer, 
when you are afraid of its spoiling, 
Lime pulverized, sifted through coarse muslin, and 
stirred up tolerably thick in white of eggs, makes a 
strong cement for glass and china, Plaster of Paris 
is still better; particularly for mending broken images 
of the same material. 
Beef tea, for the sick, is made by broiling a tender 
steak nicely, seasoning it with pepper and salt, cutting 
it up, and pouring water over it, not quite boiling.— 
Put in a little water at a time, and let it stand to soak 
the goodness out. 

Parsnips should be kept down cellar, covered up in 
sand, entirely excluded from the air. They are good 
only in the spring. 

The purple paper, which comes on loaf sugar, boil+ 
ed in cider, or vinegar, with a small bit of alum, makes 
a fine purple slate color. Done in iron. 

A pailful of lye, with a piece of copperas half as big 
as a hen’s egg boiled in it, will color a fine nankin 
color, which will never wash out. This is very use- 
ful for the linings of bed-quilts, comforters, &c. 

Legs of mutton are very good, cured in the same 
way asham. Six pounds of sult, eight ounces of salt+ 
petre, and five pints of molasses, will make pickle 
enough for one hundred weight. Small legs should be 
kept in pickle twelve or fifteen days; if large, four or 
five weeks are not too much. They should be hung 
up a day or two to dry before they are smoked. 

The salter meat is, the longer it should be boiled. 
If very salt, it is well to put it in soak overnight; 
change the water while cooking. 

The chuck between the neck and the shoulder, is 
a very good piece for roasting—for steaks, or for salt- 
ing. Indeed, it is good for almost any thing ; and it 
is cheap, being from four to five cents a pound, 

Baked beans are avery simple dish, yet few cook 
them well. They should be put in cold water, and 
hung over the fire, the night before they are baked, 
In the morning, they should be put ina colander, and 
rinsed two or three times ; then again placed in a ket- 
tie, with the pork you intend to bake, cover with 
water, and kept scalding hot for an hour or more. 
A pound of pork is quite enough for a quart of beans, 
and this is a large dinuer for a common family. The 
rind of pork should be slashed. 

There are various ways of deciding about the age 
of poultry. If the bottom of the breast bone, which 
extends down between the legs, is soft, and gives easily, 
it isa sign of youth; if stiff, the poultry is old. If 
young, the legs are lighter, and the fect do not look so 
hard, stiff, and worn, 

There is more deception in geese than in any other 
kind of poultry, ‘The above remarks are applied to 
them ; but there are other signs more infallible. In 
a young goose, the cavity under the wings is very ten- 
der; it isa bad sign if you cannot, with very litile 
trouble, push yonr finger directly into the flesh.— 
There is another means by which you may decide 


forty bushels. 


the head of a pin along the breast, or sides, and-if the 
goose be young, the skin will rip; like fine paper un- 
der a knife. 

Something may be judged concerning the age of a 
goose by the thickness of the web between the . toes. 
When young, this is tender and transparent; it grows 
coarser and harder with time. 

If you want a common rice pudding to retain its fla- 
vor, do not soak it, or put it in to boil when the water 
is cold. Wash it, tie it ina bag, leave plenty of room 
for it to swell, throw it in when the water boils, and let 
it boil about an hour and a half. 

Cider cake is very good, to be baked in small loaves. 
One pound and a half of flour, half.a pound of sugar, 
quarter of a pound of butter; balfa pint of cider, one 
teaspoonful of pearlash; spice to your taste. Bake 
till it turns easily in the pans, I shotild think about 
half an hour; 





Arr. CCXXXI.—AMiscellaneous, Original, and 
Selected. 


Grain.—Should a general war break out in Europe, 
the price of grain will probably be higher. In antici- 
pation of this it may be policy for some farmers to sow 
more ground this fall, Very few farmers, however, 
should incur much additional expense in expectation of 
turmoil and war in Europe, Agriculturists, generally, 
should adopt a system of culture in accordance with 
the state, demand, and prospects of our own country, 
arising from our own physical and internal resources, 


Peaches and Grapes.—OQOur markets continue to 
be well supplied with peaches of a good quality,— 
They sell from two to five dollars per basket, contain- 
ing less than a bushel, 

Native and Isabella grapes are much more plentiful 
than they were last year. The former sell from 5 to 
10 cents per Ib.; the latter from 124 to 183 cts. White 
chasselas and other foreign varieties about 25 cents; 

In Fulton Market we noticed that the peaches were, 
for the most part, in fine order, and exposed in new, 
nainted, or clean baskets. The grapes were in the 
hucksters’ old broken baskets, and less clean and invit- 
ing than they should be, Those who expose for sale 
fine fruit and vegetables, should know that it is good 
policy to buy new and clean, and paint old, baskets, 


The best of grapes should be kept on plates. ,, 


Cow Pcas,—A writer in a Baltimore paper, speaks 
in high terms of this plant as a green manure and as 
summer food for cows and hogs; The Hon. Wm. 
Lowndes sowed an exhausted pine barren field, near 
Charleston, with oats, and obtained seven bnshels.— 
As soon as the oats were gathered, he sowed cow peas, 
which, when grown to their rankest state, were plough- 
ed in. The following summer he obtained fourtecn 
bushels: A repetition of the process brought him 
twenty eight bushels—and another, the following year, 
The seeds may be obtained from 
Charleston, and other Southern ports, at 50 cents per 
bushel. 

Potatoes.—In digging potatoes in fair weather care 
should be taken to knock off as little of the dirt as pos- 
sible, and not to expose them to drying’winds and a 
burning sun. Put them immediately into the cellar and 





whether a goose be tender, if it be frozenor not. Pass 





cover them with earth not wet, nor very dry. 
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Horses.—The season is fast approaching, when far- 
mers will take their horses from the open field, where 
they have enjoyed free and pure air, and confine them 
in stables. Here they must, in the best ventilated 
apartments, inhale air far different from that in the 
fields. Independent of the effect produced on the 
air, by the exhalations from their lungs, there arise 
vapors and gases from the; pores of their skins, and 
their offal and urine. Nitrogen, carbonic acid, and 
amoniacal gases are the principal ones formed, and 
are the most deadly to animal life. Farmers often 
speak lightly of science—but every farmer who is ac- 
quainted with chemistry, would see more clearly and 
more forcibly the importance of ventilation, 


To make Rice Bread.—Boil a pint of rice soft ; 
add a pint of leaven; then three quarts of the flour; put 
it to rise in a tin or earthen vessel until it has risen suf- 
ficiently; divide it into three parts; then bake it as 
other bread, and you will have three large loaves. 


To Salt Meat.—In the summer season, especially, 
meat is frequently spoiled by the cook forgetting to 
take out the kernels ; one in the udder of a round of 
beef, in the fat in the middle of the round, those about 
the thick end of the flank, &c.; if these are not taken 
out, all the salt in the world wil] ogt keep the meat. 

In summer, the sooner meat is salted after it is kill- 
ed the better; and care must be taken to defend it 
from the flies. 

In winter, it will eat the shorter and tenderer, if kept 
a few days(according to the temperature of the weath- 
er) until its fibre has become short and tender, as these 
changes do not take place after it has been acted upon 
by the salt.—FErugal Housewife. 


Crops in Illinois.—F or the !ast month the weather 
has been usually variable, with some very hot days, 
The wheat has been somewhat damaged by the damp 
hot weather whilst it remained in the shock, but to no 
very great extent, ‘The present price is from 374 to 
50 cts. per bushel. Oats are selling in small lois at 20 
cents per bushel. Should the frost hold back until the 
first of October, good crops of corn will be made in the 
middle and northern parts of the State, Potatoes are 
larger and of better quality than they have been for 
many years, but unfortunately, less ground was plant- 
ed in potatoes last spring than is usually done, from 
the great scarcity of seed, as many lost their seed al- 
together by the severity of the wiater.— Western 


Ploughboy, August 24. 


Grapes for Tanning Leather.—A French apothe- 
cary in the neighborhood of Narbonne has published 
a treatise extolling the husks of grapes which have been 
deprived of thejr alcohol by distillation, as an excel- 
lent substitute for'bark in tanning leather. After hav- 
ing prepared the skins in the ysual way, he places them 
jn the pits and covers them with grape husks. From 
five and thirty to five and forty days are sufficient to 
complete the tanoing. This method, according tothe 
author of it, offers the following advantages; The 
operation is much more rapid, it is much more eco- 
nomical: the leather has an agreeable odor instead o! 
that of tan; and it is twice as durable as leather tan- 
ned by bark.— Western Tiller. 


Corn Pudding.—To one quart of grated corn, add 
4 eggs, well beaten, two table spoonsful of sugar, 
one and a half of salt, beat well together, butter your 


pans and bake in a hot oven, let it be about 14 inches 


thick when done, eat with butter.—Farmer’s Re- 
porter. 

Cottages in England.—In this neighborhood, 
[Salisbury] many of the cottages are little better than 
the farmers’ stables; they frequently contain only a 
sitting-room and loft: in the latter of which all the 
members of the family sleep, old and young, married 
and single, sick end whole, and, as I have known in 
many instances, the living by the dead. But the 
misery is not ¢onfined to the bed-room: the lower 
apartment is very frequently a damp, cold, wretched 
hole, without a single conveuience; often with a mud 
floor, which is always damp. Indeed, | have seen a 
spring rising in the room. It is also the receptacle for 
every thing; wood in one corner, potatoes in another, 
dirty clothes, mixed with pots and pans, in another; 
so that any approach to tidiness is quite out of the 
question: and, as the floor cannot be washed, even 
common cleanliness is equally impossible-—Louden. 


Bread Fruit.—The tree which affords this, grows 
in all the Ladrone [Islands in the South sea, in Ota- 
heite, and now in the West Indies. The bread fruit 
grows upon a tree the size of a middling oaky. The 
fruit is about the size of a child's head, and the sure 
face is reticulated, not much unlike the surface of a 
truffle. Itis covered with a thin skin, and has a core 


about the size of small knife. The eatable part is be-, 


tween the skin and the core: it is as white as snow, and 
somewhat of the consistence of new bread. It must 
be toasted before it is eaten, being first divided into 
three or four parts. Its taste is insipid, with a slight 
sweetness, nearly like that of wheaten bread and ar- 
tichoke together. This fruit is the constant food of 
the jnhabitants all the year, it. being in seasom eight 
months.—Zoeper’s Dict. 


New-York Cattle Market, Monday, Sept. 19.— 
The Market was full again this day, although the 
trade is nearly the same us last week, from 800 to 1000 
head and upwards, best quality $6,50, inferior $5, 
average about $5,75 per hundred, sinking the Of- 
fal. : 

Sheep and Lambs—a pretty fyll market, upwards 
of 3000. The former fram $2 to $4,50, and the lat- 
ter from $1,50 to $2,50 per head each—with brisk 
trade at the above prices, 

Cows and Calves— but few at market this week— 
selling from $25 to $35, and for some very primé 
rather more is demanded. 

Swine qs last week ; rather scarce at market, prices,’ 
from $4 to $4,50 per hundied. 

Hay—from 60 to 75 cts, per hundred with a short 
Market this week, 

Straw—much the same as our last quotatjons,‘viz. 
from $2,50 to $3,00 per hundred Bundles, 

[Reported for the New-York Farmer by D, Drew.] 


New-York Produce Market, Sept. 21.—There 
has been a small advance of prices on flour and 
grain; Wheat Flour, N. Y. superfine, $5,50 to 5,624, 
Troy, 5,75, Ohio, 5,63, Richmond City Mills, $6 to 
6,25; Rye Flour, 3,87 to 4,00; Indian Meal, 3,75 ; 
Wheat, N. River, 1,12 to 1,16, Genesee, 1,16t0 120, 
Rye, 80; Corn, 73 to 75; Barley, 97; Oats, 40 to 
50; Beef, mess 7,75 to 8,50, Prime, 4,75 to 5,25; 
Pork, mess, 13,75 to 14,25, Prime, 11,00 to 11,25; 
Butter, N. ¥. dairy, 13 cts. to 16. 
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to investigate the laws of nature. —Ed. 
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the largest and most inveterate in a short time, and 


acting (of course, like all medicines, even the most 
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It is to casual observation, reflected upon, and 
matured into a rational and scientific form by.a mind 
deeply imbued with the best principles of sound philo- 
sophy, that we owe the practice of vaccination; a 
practice which has effectually subdued, in every coun- 
try where it has been introduced, one of the most 
frightful scourges of the human race, and in some 
extirpated it altogether. Happily for us, ave know 
only by tradition the ravages of the small-pox, as it 
existed among us hardly more than a century ago, 
and as it would in a few vears irfallibly exist again, 
were the barriers which this practice, and that of in- 
oculation, oppese to its progress, abandoned. 


Hardly inferior to this terrible scourge on land was, 
within the last seventy or eighty years, the scurvy at 
sca. The sufferings and destruction produced by 
this horrid disorder on board our ships, when, asa 
matter of course, it broke oat after a few months’ 
voyage, seem now almost incredible. Deaths to the 
amount ten a day in a moderate ship’s 
company ; bodies sewn up in hammocks, and washing 
about the decks for want of strength and spirits on 
the part of the miserable survivors to cast them over- 
board; and every form of loathsome and excruciating 


of eight or 


|nisery to which the human frame is susceptible—such 


are the pictures which the narratives of nautical ad- 
venture in those days continu offer. At present 
the scurvy is almost compleicly eradicated in the 
navy, partly, no doubf, from tacreased and increasing 
attention to general cleanliness, comfort and diet; but 
mainly from the constant use of a simple and palata- 
ble preventive, the acid of lemon, served out in daily 
rations, 

We might instance, too, the conductor, which, in 
countries where thunder storms are more frequent and 
violent than in our own, and at sea (where they are 
attended with peculiar danger, both from the greater 
probability of accident, and its snore terrible conse- 
quences when it does eccur,) forms a most real and 
efficient. preservative against the ellects of lightning: 
the safety lamp, which enables us to walk with light 
and security while surrounded with an atmosphere 
more explosive than gunpowder ; the life-boai, which 
cannot be sunk, and which offers: elicf in circumstances 
of all others the most distressing to humanity, and of 
which a recent invention promises to extend the prin- 
ciple to ships of the largest class:—the light-hcuse, 
with the capital, improvements which the lenses of 
Brewster and Fresnel, and the elegant lamp of licu- 
tenant Drummond have conferred, and promise yet 
to confer by their wonderful powers, the one of pro- 
ducing the most intense light yet known, the others 
of conveying it undispersed to great distances :—the 
discovery of the disinfectant powers of chlorine, and 
its application to the destruction of miasma and con- 
tagion:—that of quinine, the essential principle in 
which reside the febrifuge qualities of the Peruvian 
bark, a discovery by which posterity is yet to bene- 
fit in its full extent, but which has begun already to 
diffuse comparative comfert and health through re- 
gions almost desolated by pestiferous exhalations : 
ind if we desist, it is not because the list is exhausted, 
jut because a sample, not a catalogue is intended. 

One instance more, however, we will addy; to illus- 
trate the manner in which a most familiar effect, 
which seemed destined only to amuse children, or, 
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safeguard of human life, and a remedy for a most 
serious and distressing evil. In needle manufactories, 
the workmen who point the needles are constantly 
exposed to gan ten’ minute particles of steel, which 
fly from the grindstones, and mix, though impercepti- 
ble to the eye, as the finest dust in the air, and are 
inhaled with their breath. The effect, though imper- 
ceptible on a short exposure, yet, being constantly 
repeated from day to day, produces a constitutional 
irritation dependent on the tonic properties of the 
steel, which is sure to terminate in pulmonary con- 
sumption ; insomuch, that persons employed in this 
kind of work used scarcely ever to attain the age of 
forty years. In vain was it attempted to purify the 
air before its entry into the lungs by gauzes or linen 
guards; the dust was too fine and penetrating to be 
obstructed by such coarse expedients, till some inge- 
nious person hethought him of that wonderful power 
which every child who searches for its mother’s needle 
with a magnet, or admires the motions and arrange- 
ment of a few steel filings on a sheet of paper held 
above it, sees in exercise. Masks of magnetized steel 
wire are now constructed and adapted to the faces of 
the workmen. By these the air is not merely strained 
but searched im its passage through them, and each 
obnoxious atom arrested aud removed. 


, —_ —__—_____ | 


Arr. CCXLI.—Proceedings of the Rensselacr 
County Horticultural Society. 


The eighth exhibition of the Rensselaer Horticul- 
tural Society took place at the Rensselaer House on 
the 13th inst. The display of fruits, vegetables, and 
flowers, did credit to the county—and was such as to 
give encouragement of a great improvement in the 
productions of this vicinity. The display was honor- 
ed with a numerous attendance of ladies and gentle- 
men, which added much to the interest of the occa- 
sion. 

The display of grapes, especially, was gratifying to 
the lovers of that luscious and wholesome fruit. 

Owing to the unfavorableness of the season, the 
show of peaches and plums was not such as Rensse- 
laer county could or would expect in a common sea- 
son; but it is hoped, that on another similar occasion, 
the display of other fruits will equal that of grapes 
this, and convince the people of this county, that we 
are favored with a climate, that with proper exertions 
and attention to the cultivation, will produce fruits in 
as great variety and in as great perfection as in any 
other county in our state. 

In the following list of contributors to the society, 
should there be any omission, it must not be att:ibuted 
to any inattention or designed neglect. 

Horatio G. Spafford, Esq. of Lansingburgh, pre- 
sented a great variety of hardy grapes, among which 
were, Tokay, Hamburgh, Bloom, a seedling; Spaf- 
ford’s native early and do. fox grape—also a seedling 
from the Hamburgh, with a number of other varieties. 

Mr. David C. Norton, of Lansingburgh, presented 
the white sweet water grape, white Chasselas, Spanish 
cluster and Hamburgh grapes, in great perfection—- 
also eight varieties of pears, fine muskmelons, water- 
melons, cauliflowers, celery, savory, cabbage, sweet 
potatoes of a very large size, and a great variety of 
other vegetables, all superior of their kinds. 


a P. Hart, Esq. of Troy, presented a fine dish of 
aches. 

John D. Dickinson, of Troy, the president, pre- 
sented fine plums, and two fine fragrant myrtles, and 
an orange tree, each about five feet im height, and 
extra large size and rich foliage. 

Mr. Anthony Walter, of Lansingburgh, presented 
fine watermelons, and a purple egg plant of more 
than common Jarge size ; also a dish ef fine peaches. 

Mr. Henry Nezro, of Troy, Isabella, Bordeaux 
Purple, Schuylkill Museadell, Grislkey Frontignac 
grapes, of more than common size, and ef a most de- 
licious flavor. , 

Mr. Briggs, of Schaghticoke, a basket of very fine 
white sweet water grapes, the finest of the variety 
presented. The bunches were unusually large, three 
of which were attached to a piece of the vine not 
more than nine inches long. 

Jesse Buel, Esq. of Albany, presented a very sin~ 
gular Gourd, above five feet in length, the seed of 
which came from Constantinople. 

D. B. Slingerland, Esq. of Albany, presented some 
more than common Bergamot peats, Dowton Pippin 
apples, Balsam pears, white Egg plant, a new and 
very singular variety of corn, fine Dahlias, double 
and semi-double, Tuber rose, superior French Bal- 
sams, and a variety of other flowers. 

Dr. Taylor, of Lansingbw gh, a dish of fine peaches. 

Mr. Alexander Walsh, of Lansingburgh, Royal 
Muscadine, White Tokay, Golden Chasselas, Black 
Gamut, Bourdeaux purple, Black Muscadine, and 
three varieties of Native grapes, Vegetable Oyster of 
large size, Sweet potatoes, a fine purple Egg plant, 
Broad beans, Pea-nuts from his garden, of this year’s 
growth, Perennial bean, Dowingtoa Pippin, Flower 
of Kent, Hawthornteen, Lamb Abbey Pearmain, 
and Golden Russet Apples, Warmsley new Bergamot, 
Golden Knob, Pear de Aach (in use Dec. to April,) 
de Jealousie, Pears, and a variety of Flowers. 

Mr. G. B. Warren, of Troy, Black Hamburgh, 
Golden Chasselas, and Black Gamut grapes. 

Dr. Hale, of Troy, a dish of fine Hamburgh 
grapes. Mr. Straton, a few fine peaches. 


Es 


[For the New-York Farmer. ] 


Arr. CCXLII.—Reproductive Power of Nature. 
By S. F. 


There are near 13,000,000 of inhabitants in the 
United States. On the supposition that each one 
consumes half a pound of bread per day, 1,200,000 
tons or wagon loads would be consumed in a year. 
Allowing to each individual quarter of a pound of 
animal food, 600,000 of tons would be required to 
support our population. Allowing one third to be 
beeves, 2,000,000 of cattle; if one third were of 
hogs, 7,000,000; balf the remainder in sheep, 
15,000,000, and a greater number of fish, and other 
smaller animals, would be required. This is a rough, 
and in some measure, an exaggerated account; but it 
is sufficient to show the immense and wonderful pro- 
vision made by providence, to supply the living with 
sustenance. ‘This immense number of animals must 
also be fed, and nourished, from the resources of 
mother earth. Supposing each one of the 13,000,000 
should drink a pint of water per day, more than 








10,000,000 of hogsheads would be necessary. 
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The most striking and remarkable of the whole 
matter is, that all this immense quantity of vegetable 
and animal substance, and the water, will be decom- 
posed, enter into combinations, and serye for suste- 
pance to succeeding races, 


, — —___. ______ | 


Art. CCXLIII.— Quantity and Quality of Butter 
consumed in the City of N.- York. By the Eviror. 


This flourishing and great city contains about 
$0,000 families, Supposing each to consume one 
pound of butter per day, upwards of 10,000,000 of 
pounds would be the yearly supply. This, when 
considering the immense number of strangers con- 
stantly in the city, is not too great a calculation— 
consequently, at eighteen cents per pound, 1,800,000 
dollars are given to farmers in return for their butter. 
A very considerable portion of the quantity consumed 
is very inferior—so much so, that very few good 
house keepers in the cqyntry could put it on their 
tables without extreme mortification. Much of it 
may have been sweet and tolerably good butter when 
first packed in the tubs or firkins; but owing ta a 
want of a proper preserving, it acquires by the time 
it is dealt gut in the dirty grocery stores, a harshness 
and rancidity that njake it scarcely stomachable. 

Any farmer who has a wife or has daughters that 
make good butter, can easily obtain customers in 
yrjyate families who will engage to take all he can 
make, at from 14 to 30 cents per pound, If the far- 
mer has not acquaintances in the city sufficient to be 
eustomers, let him enter into any of the respectable 
streets, and apply at the houses. He will very soon 
get a sufficent number of families to take all his good 
wife will have to spare. If he supplies them with 
butter of good quality, sent in clean and fine order, 
he wil] gbtain a handsome remuneration for his labor. 
This way of disposing of butter is becoming more 
common. Families have it brought to their houses 
jn the same way as milk. 





Arr. CCXLIV.—Milk Consumed in the City of 
New-York. By the Epiror. 


Most of the milk used in this city is from cows fed 
from the slops of distilleries—a food that does not 
produce as good milk as clover pasture. We believe 
many farmers who live from one to ten miles from the 
city, and even fifty by steam-boats, could send their 
milk to the city, in the spring and fall months, and ob- 
tain eight cents a quart, on condition that they warrant 
it undiluted with water, and perfectly free from other 
substances, Many families would cheerfully pay an 
extra price for rich and good flavored milk. 

As in most other kinds of business, there are losses 
attending the selling of milk. Some milk-men inform 


seyeral cans as many different qualities of milk. The 
poorer classes, who can get no trust, are served with 
the weakest milk, This is ignoble. 

Admitting that each family takes one pint of milk 
per day, there would be daily used 3850 gallons, 
amounting to nine hundred dollars, at six cents a quart. 
To show that little matters in small things amount to 








us that they loose debts as high as ene or two hundred 
dollars. 
more wealthy and fashionable families, whose expenses 
exceed their income, and who allow six penny items 
to run up to hundreds of dollars. (The best course for 
milk-men is to sell a good article, and require daily, 
or at farthest, weekly payments. We believe it is 
not uncommon for some milk-men to have in their 


These large accounts are made with the/kept'till it becomes perfectly mellow. 


considerable sums, we would state, that if we give the 
milkmen six and a quarter cents, they daily receive 
from the whole city thirty seven gpd a half dollars 
more, or fourteen thousand in a year. a 


——— 





Art. CCXLV.—Of the Manufacture of Cider. 


Cider is commonly manufactured by the grower of 
the fruit, though it would certainly be better for the 
public if it were made a distinct branch of business 
like brewing or distilling. ‘* The true way to have 
excellent cider,” Marshal observes,“ is to dispose 
of the fruit to professional cider makers. The prin- 
cipal part of the prime cider, sold in London and else- 
where, is manufactured by professional men; by men 
who make a business of manufacturing and rectifying 
cider; eyen as distillers, rectifiers of spirit, and brew- 
cers, follow their businesses or professions; and like 
them too conduct their operations; more or less, on 
scientific principles,” (Rev. of Agr. Rep. vol. ii. p. 
294.) It is allowed on all hands that the operation 
is must slovenly performed by the farmer, and that 
it is very difficult to procure this liquor in good 
quality. 

In gathering cider apples, care should be taken 
that they be thoroughly ripe before they are taken 
from the tree; otherwise the cider will be of a rough 
harsh taste, in spite of all the endeayors of the opera- 
tor. Itis observed by Crocker, in his tract on “* Tho 
Art of Making and Managing Cider,” that the most 
certain indications of the ripeness of apples, is the 
fragrance of their smell, and their spontaneously drop- 
ping from the trees. When they are in this state of 
maturity, ina dry day, the limbs miay, he says, be 
slightly shaken, and partly disburdened of their golden 
store; thus taking such apples only as are ripe, and 
leaving the unripe longer on the treesg that they may 
also acquire a due degree of maturity. It may not, 
he thinks, be amiss to make three gatherings of the 
crop, keeping each by itself. The latter gathering, 
as well as wind-falls, ¢an however only be employed 
in making inferior cider: the prime cider must be 
drawn from the former gatherings. 

On the proper mixture of fruits, or rather on their 
proper separation, the merit ef cider will always 
depend, Those whose rinds and pulp are tinged with 
green, or red without any mixture of yellow, as that 
color will disappear in the first intermixed with red. 
The latter kinds, wbich should remain on the trees 
till ripe enough to fall without being much shaken, 
are alone capable of making fine cider. Each kind 
should be collected separately, as noticed above, and 
For this pur- 
»s2, in the common practice of the country, they are 
placed in heaps of ten inches or q foot thick, and ex- 
posed to the sun and air, and rain; not being ever 
covered, except in very severe frosts. The strength 
and flavor of the future liquor are increased by keep- 
ing the fruit under cover some time before it is ground 7 
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but unless a situation can be afforded it, in which it 
is exposed to a free current of air, and where it can 
be spread very thin, it is apt to contract an unplea- 
sant smell, which will much affect the cider produced 
from it. Each heap should be examined prior to its 
being ground, and any decayed or green fruit carefully 
taken away. The expense of this will be very 


small, and will be amply repaid by the excellence of 


the liquor, and the ease with which too great a degree 


of fermentation may be prevented.— Encyclopedia of 


Agriculture. 





[For the New-York Farmer. ] 

Anr. CCXLVI.—Effects of Party Politics on the 
State and Prospects of our Country. By S. F. 
In no one particular has the dignity of our country 

been more compromised and injured, than in the mo- 
tives that have actuated our leading party men, and 
vervaded the great body of the people. The press 
fins been considered rather as the mere mouth and 
voice, and not as the intellectual power of the people. 
3y this we do not mean that intelligence and mental 
weight should be found in the conductors of the press 
alone, but that they should bear the similitude, and 
sustain the dignity of a great, free, and enlightened 
nation. 

Generally the grounds of distinction in parties are 
80 trivial, indefinite, and contradictory, that few who 
are.not within the vortex of political strive, can bring 
themselves to magnify atoms, to conjure phantoms, 
and to substitute party fervor and devotion, for ve- 
facity and a dignified pursuit of truth. Hence it is, 
that the political complexion of our country is derived 
from those, who in profession are attached to nica- 
tures, but in reality to men. It is this circumstance 
that renders it difficult and unpleasant to enter the 
arena, €ven when TRuTu and paTRiOTIsM are known 
to be the objects for which we contend. In reference 
to the approaching contests, the principles, in most 
instances appear to take an importance, primary to 
individuals. This is as it should be. The forces 

sappear to be marshalling into four grand divisions— 
all professing advocacy to measures that are for the 
vital zood of out beloved country. One professes to 
be founded on the unconstitutionality of our protect- 
ing system—another, on opposition to the influence 
of a secret fratérnity—a third, on-the protection and 
multiplication of our internal resources—the fourth, 
on principles less definite and distinct, with the excep- 
tion of sustaining the powers that be, and a partial 
advocacy of free trade. The first, in connection with 
the fourth, and the third appear to advance principles 
more immediately and directly affecting the state of 
agriculture—and consequently the only ones that 
come within the province of an agricultural paper. 
On future occasions we shall continue this subject. 
-_——— 
[For the New-York Farmer.] 

Art. CCXLVIL.—Remarks on Insects injurious 
to Fruit, in reply toD. T. By Noyes Daruine. 


In a former communication (page 178,) I stated 
some facts respecting the curculio, and suid, “ these 
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asad SE POE: 
circumstances suggest for trial two modes of extirpa- 
ting the insect.””. It was not supposed. that this would 
amount even to a recommendation of those modes— 
they were merely suggested to these who might think 
them worthy of trial. Much less was it intended that 
those modes should “ supercede the former projects,” 
or other modes of destroying the insect. It was 
indeed remarked, that “paving under the trees, 
shaking them frequently, and catching the insects in 
a sheet, are all ineffectual guards against the ravages 
of this insect in a country full of orchards.” This, 


if true, is a reason for trying alditional means of 


destroving the enemy, if any can be devised. And 
my objeet in suggesting the modes above alluded to, 
was, not to propose them as a substitute for others, 
but to offer something in aid of those others which 
are found to be ineffectual; by which word I meant, 
inadequate to the evil. I have no where, as your 
correspondent * D. T.” (page 205) supposes, “ sum- 
marily rejected” any plans. We have every induce- 
ment to make use of all that have been and all that 
can be devised, wherever circumstances will admit 
of their application. If I am so understood, “ D. 'T.” 
will perceive that his comments were uncalled for. 

In proof ef the assertion that “ paving under the 
trees, shaking them, and catching the insects in a 
sheet,” “are ineffectual guards” against the curculio. 
I can only state the result ot mv own experiment . 
I carefully peved the ground under a nectarine, : 
far as the branches extended, without being able for 
three years to obtain a single ripe fruit from the tree, 
though it bore thousands. I have also planted a plum 
tree by the side of my well, where it has been agitated 
many times a day, without preserving but one plom. 
I have also caught hundreds of curculios, shaken from 
plum, cherry, and peach trees into a sheet, without any 
sensible benefit. Now this does not prove that these 
are every where useless projects and to be rejected ; 
but it proves what I asserted, that they are * inefluc 
tual guards in a country full of orchards;” and inef- 
fectual, probably, because the country is full of or- 


chards ; the guarded irees being filled with ravagers 





from the surrounding fields. 

It would seem at first thought, that nothing could be 
more effectual than catching the insects and crushing 
them. ‘Those that are thus disposed of will doubtless 
do no injury afterwards; but unhappily many will 
have done their pernicious work before they can be 
caught; and at any rate enough will escape (unless 
in some particular location) to destroy our fruit. Ac- 
tive and vigilant as we inay be, the insects will exceec| 
us in those qualities. Ilence it is necessary to attack 
them, not only while they are doing the mischief, but 
at other times and in ether situations. In this view, 
something may be hoped from hegs, geese, and fowls 
that devour the worm or the bug; and, where these 
animals cannot be admitted, a faverite tree may in 
some place or other be protected by hauling the earth 
into the sun in the month of July. Ploughing ihe 
ground in July may answer the same purpose partially, 
but I should think not fully; though, on a large scale, 
itis perhaps the only practicable method of exposing 
the young bugs to the sun. If I am correctly in- 
formed, the great peach orchards of Shrewsbury, N. J. 
are ploughed once a fortnight during spring and sum- 
mer, and are not much infested by the curculio. That 
this exemption from the general cvil should be ascribed 
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to the ple 
supposition appears to me not very improbable. 
After all, we have little hope, in the present state 
of our knowledge of the insect, but from some fay 
able op In 1826, all peaches, 
plums, and apricots, in this part of the country, were 
destroyed by aspring frost. The next year 1827, all 
these fruits were abundant—the curculio did no per- 
Whether the insects were destroyed 
indirectly through the want 
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sughing in July, I cannot assert, though the } 


ition of the elements. 


ie 


ceptible injury. 
lirectly by the frost, or 
of fruit in which to deposit their eggs, uncertain. 
It would be desirable to know which is the fact. ft 
he cure 


iS 


might aid us in solving the question, whether t 
culio, as asserted by Dr. Tilton, “continues its rava- 
ges from May until autumn.” For if it deposits its 
eggs in nothing but fruit, its ravages must ¢ with 
the extinction of the fruit. I 
reason for the belief that the larve of the curculio, 
all or most of them, leave the various fruits in which 
they are deposited as early as the beginning of July, 
and that in after that time 
have a different parent.” One reason for this belief 
is, that after that time very little fruit is left in which 
their eggs can be deposited, and what little is left, is 


have said, ** there is 


the worms found fruits 


ult 


os 
for the most part, untouched by the curculio. Let me 
present a hasty estimate. Of cherries, apricots, plums 


and peaches, in my orchard on the first of May last 
On the first of July,the 
number remaining on the trees did not, I am con- 
fident, exceed 500. Of that 500, perhaps 20, before 
the middle of August, contained a curculio; the rest 

1 think it would puzzle Dr. Tilton, 
that ios that 


there were probably 200,000. 


continued fair. 
where 


le of cureu! 


vyleate 
ruifitu 


to say vast rau td 

deposited 199 500 eves, befvure the first of Juty , have 
deposited them since that time, if they “ continue 
their ravages.” And equally puzzling it must be to 


iny fruit has escaped 


devise a reason why 
20 eges should be deposited, and 
undisturbed, if this vast swarm of insects has con- 


of J ily. Ii 


pe ars. 


— W hy only 


480 peaches left 


tinued its operations ever since the first « 
may be said that they resort to apples and 
But before the first of July the greater part of the 


ared from the 


apples, had also disap, trees; most of 

those remaining have continued since untouched by 

the curculio. ‘The worms fouad in them are not the 
: 5 A 


larvze of that insect. Ihave nots 
a curculio ina pear, al any time. 
that I have found in pears, (and I h 


. ! . a “+ ee 
collect a considerable number this summer,) 


The Only worms 
ive taken pals to 


we the 


larvee (I believe) of the grey miller mentioned in my 
former communication. They resemble the larvae 
of tle curculio in having orange colored heads, but 
differ from them by being larger, and having a siight 


tinge of scarlet or brick-colour upon portions of the 
body. Instead of passing into the ground, they craw] 
under the rough bark of the trees, enclose themselves 


transformed into a chesnut colored 
] in a tumbler wi 


in a web, and are 


chrysalis. Placec h moist earth, they 


form a web upon the cover of the tumbler, and there 
undergo their change. <As none hav yet left the 


chrysalis state, [ suppose (as was the case with those 
which I have befo e prese rved,) that the 5 do not 
plete their metamorphosis till spring. All t! 
found by me in apples, since the first of July, have 
been similar to those in the pear. If the worms found 


by “D. T.” in nd apples, in the month of 


coni- 


> worms 


! 
the pear a 


August, should prove to be the larvae of the curculio, 
(which was not certain when he wrote,) they must be 
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considered I think as stragglers and out of season. 


or five curculios which I have found 
in peaches in the same month. 

In continuation of my remarks on the curculio, 
page 179, I have to say that, at first, the young cur- 
culios collected in a tumbler fed upon peach and plum 
leaves, and on unripe pears, but soon ceased to eat 
iny thing, and are now (Sept. 8th.) mostly dead, 
! could not discover, with certainty, any sexual inter- 
course between them, nor any of those semi-circular 
he pears placed in the tumbler, which 

The cocoons, 
, have not hatched. 


So must the four 


incisions ont 
ire made where eggs are deposited. 
mentioned in page 179 

Respecting the question, whether the worms found 
in May on the leaves of the grape, are the larve of 
the Chrysomela vitivora, no one seems at present to 
possess any facts which are decisive. I agree with 
* D. 'T.” that “the best way to argue questions of 
this 1, is by direct reference to actual experiments 
made by keeping possession of the young insect till 
it attains its perfect state.” And accordingly FE will 


endeavor next spring to ascertain the fact by actual 
observation, and trust **D. T.” will do the same, 
The winter retreat of the curculio is another object 


worthy of research, to which it is hoped the attention 


of all observers will be directed. The common 
opinion, that it remains in the earth in a chrysalis 


state during winter, is demonstrated I think to be an 
But where and in what state it is, daring the 
season of frost, remains to be discovered. , 

I could not well avoid giving to this communication 
the air ofa reply to “ D. T.” which I regret, as EF 
intend always, if possible, to decline controversy, 
but in any event, to avoid its asperities. 


Woodbridge, Con. Sept. 8th. N. 
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ir. CCXLVIIL—Srench Agriculture. 
L.] 
France has never been famed for-possessing supe- 
vior breeds of any kinds of animals, and even now 
little attention is bestowed on this important branch 
of Rural Economy in that kingdom. We must how- 


[Con- 


tinued from page 23 


ment and large land-helders have long taken great 
ains to introduce, and flocks of Merinos or crosses 
eu that and the native breeds, are now to be 
met with in most parts of France. But French Agri- 
cultusists have always neglected, in every kind of 
stock, to correct ihose defects of form that have been 
so much attended to in England, and which has given 
to our improved breeds the lightness of offal, the dis- 
position to fatten, and all the other superior qualities 
The wool is the only object of solici- 
» in France, and the carcase of the sheep is con- 
sequently, extremely d The objection of 
h to fat meat, especially to fat mutton is also 

itional cause of this neglect. The 
several flocks of Merinos at Ram- 
bouillet and other places, under the superintendance 
of Mr. Tessier; the Count de Polignac (no relation of 
ex-minister), M. Ternaux, the well known man- 
facturer, and many other large landed proprietors, 
al the pure breed, and 
devote much attention to the quality and improve- 
ment of their woo!, M. Ternaux has imported some 
of the Thibet ‘s, from the soft hair of which the 
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famous Cachemere shawls are made; these animals 
seem to thrive very well in France, and that gen- 
tleman having bred a considerable number has, for 
some years, manufactured from their coat the hand- 
some shawls called French Cachemeres, In 1825 
a great many Dishley sheep (improved Leicesters) 
were imported from England by many eminent 
French Agriculturists, but although that breed is ad- 
mirably calculated to improve the Flemish, Picardy, 
and other long-wooled sheep of the north of France, 
jt has made but little progress, nor can it until the 
French farmers can be persuaded to modify the treat- 
ment of their flocks. If this obstacle did not exist, 
they might also amazingly improve their short-woolled 
sheep (which are generally small and ill made) by a 
eross with our south Downs. 


We found, generally, that the rest of the live stock ; 
or its management on French farms, had undergone 
little alteration since it was described by Arthur Young, 
in his Trayels in France; but for those of our readers 
who have not read that interesting work, we will men- 
tion some of the chief features. From the general 
absence of enclosures, as well as from the fear of 
wolves, the flock is always attended by a shepherd; 
at night, from spring to November, it is confined in a 
moveable fold, guarded by the dogs and shepherd 
(the latter sleeping in a small hut upon wheels,) and 
during the winter it is housed in a large sheep-house. 
As soon as the dew (which the French shepherds con- 
sider to rot the sheep) has evaporated, they let the 
flock out of the fold to pasture: but in winter they 
confine it to the > od nang when the weather is 
very bad, Hay and straw are then its only food, as 
neither turnips nor any other vegetables are yet 
scarcely cultivated for winter feeding sheep ; some far- 
mers are, however, beginning to give them a few pota- 
toes. Many agriculturists keep their flock in the house 
nearly all the summer, feeding them on lucerne, clover, 
tares, &c. and it is usual to bring them in for a few 
hours in the heat of theday. [tis surprising to see with 
what intelligence the dogs will keep a large flock up- 
on a narrow strip of pasture, situated between two 
growing crops, and in this manner the sheep, attended 
by the shepherd, feed on the lays and fallows without 
pver trespassing on the adjoining, and often tempting, 
crops. The French farmers endeavour that their 
ewes shall lamb as carly as possible in the winter, 
that the lambs may be the more capable of bearing 
the ensuing winter. The cows in the provinces of 
Flanders and Normandy are usually good, and the 
oxen of Poitou, La Marche, and Languedoc, are large, 
well formed, and kindly, but the French cattle are 
extremely various, and few are remarkable for either 
dairy or fatting. There is little meadow land in 
France: the most famous for fatting is in Normandy, 
on the banks or the Seine, three acres of which carry 
four large oxen. The watered meadows in the south- 
ern provinces likewise feed many cattle, and a great 
number are also fatted there with maize, (Indian corn) 
rye, and a species of turnip called raves. They be- 
gin feeding with the raves, and give the rye or maize 
{as we do oil cake,) to finish fatting when the oxen 
are getting meaty; when fed with raves they never 
have any thing to drink. The rye or maize is 
ground and diluted with water, and kept four or five 
daysto become sour; hay and straw chaff, cut fine, 
is then mixed with it, and it is given to the beast, three 








times a day, about 7 lbs. each time. They do not 
like this food at first, but soon become very fond of 
it. Other farms do not grind the maze, but pour 
boiling water upon it, and then cover it close for sev- 
eral hours, which softens it; they give it in that state 
to cattle, pigs, or poultry, and nothing is more fatten- 
ing. To increase appetite, assist digestion, and im 
prove the health, a ball of pork-grease, of the size of 
an apple, is often given to fatting catile, and in French 
Flanders linseed dissolved in water, is sometimes the 
only liquid they have to drink... Cows are milked 
three times a day, during summer, in almost every 
part of France, and in some districts they make them 
plough and do other work like oxen; it has no bad 
effect on their health, but rather diminishes their milk, 
especially in warm weather, In the wine countries of 
the south, the women and children gather chickweed 
and other wild — in the vineyards, during the 
spring and beginning of summer, which they boil 
with bran, and give to their cows three times a day; 
they say that this is a most nourishing food, and that 
it increases the quantity and quality of their milk sur- 
prisingly. The very small quantity of meadow land 
obliges the greatest part of the cattle to be fed on clover, 
lucern, tares, chicory, and other artificjal food; they 
are kept tiod up in stables, where they are cleaned 
and currycombed like horses, In many districts mul- 
beiry, elm, and vine leaves are gathered and dried as 
winter food for the cattle and sheep, and often boiled 
with bran for cows. Faggots of the small branches of 
elm, poplar, oak, and many other trees, are also cut 
when in full leaf, and housed when sufficiently dry ; 
the sheep brouse them with avidity during the winter, 
and this food is particularly wholesome. 





Art. CCXLIX.— Intemperance in Sweden. 
By the Epzror. 


It has been remarked, that the inhabitants of 
northern Europe are generally more addicted to strong 
intoxicating drinks than those of the more southern 
parts. We should suppose that the state of morals 
would rather have implied the fact to be the reverse. 
This, however, not being the case, we must look for 
the causes in their physical condition. In the south, 
the vine flourishes, and consequently wines are wore 
common and cheap. But jn the goyth their stimula- 
ting drinks are distilled from grain, and are of a more 
intoxicating nature, This fact is alone sufficient to 
account for the difierence. The following account, 
from an English paper, of the distilleries and their 
effects, shows to. what an extent custom will carry 
a whole nation from the true path of happiness—and 
that the governing mass of mankind, in their present 
state of civilization, like infants, must learn lessons 
of wisdom from corporeal sensations. 

‘* In a country, containing not more than 3,000,000 
of inhabitants, there are 63,000 distilleries of brandy, 
(a spirit made from grain, similar to the Seattish 
whiskey ;) and the quantity produced every year is 
not less than 40,000,000 gallons. It is an ascertained 
fact, that a greater quantity ef grain comes annually 
into Stockholm in the shape of brandy, than wha: 
arrives or is used in the same place for the purposes 
of food. Of the above number of distillers, many 
produce anly small quantities,—seeing every petty 
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farmer who grows any corn, erects an apparatus and 
makes brandy ; and as this article always has a ready 
sale, the farmer gives his principal attention to the 
raising of those crops which best serve this purpose, 
to the comparative, in some cases the almost total 
neglect of other branches of agriculture; and such 
is the facility with which it can be procured by the 
lower people, that a gallon has been purchased for 
10d. which generally averages 16d. 

* 4 war of extermination has been commenced against 
this destructive fiend, which it is hoped will be car- 
ried forward until brandy is entirely and forever 
banished from household consumption. It is encou- 
raging to add, that the newspapers, without one 
respectable exception, express themselves in favor 
of the total abstinence principle, although still dubious 
regarding its success here. As subordinate helps, two 
circumstances have been specially serviceable. The 
first was a discovery, that a great portion of the com- 
mon brandy contained some poisonous matter, to 
which is attributed the death of several soldiers in the 
artillery garrison. An examination not only discov- 
ered verdigris, caused by the copper utensils used in 
distilling not being tinned, but also brought out the 
fact, that rotten potatoes and spoiled grain had been 
used to produce brandy, from which an active poison 
was communicated to the liquor; and that the spirit 
was reduced to very great weakness, and impregnated 
with ARSENIC, to give ita sharp taste. As none could 
assure themselves of protection against poisoning, 
many have given up using brandy. The second cir- 
cumstance which has had much influence on consider- 
ate minds, is the fact that there is a scarcity of grain 
in the country ; and while such amazing quantities are 
daily destroyed to furnish this murderous liquid, star- 
vation is dreaded in some extensive districts. [t is 
not much more than five years since many individuals 
perished from hunger within the sight and hearing 
of several distilleries, where food was transferring 
into brandy,” 





Art. CCL.—Tolls Received on the New-York 
Canals, 


Among the instances of the prosperity of this sec- 
tion of our country, may be instanced the increasing 
amount of tolls collected on the Erie and Champlain 
Canals, Unless the internal improvements in other 
sections of our widely extended covntry divert the 
trade, it is easy to see that the increasing settlements 
in the western regions will continue to augment the 
income from the canals. 

It is in contemplation to have a rail road for passen- 
gers, from Buffalo to the Hudson. It is thought the 
Canal in a few years will not be sufficient to do all the 
business, 

The following estimate is taken frow the Albany 
Argus.—Ed, 

The navigation on the canals commenced about the 
middle of April ; and up to the first of September, be- 
ing four and a half months, the receipts for tells on all 
the canals, have been a little more than seven hundred 
and eleven thousand dollars; and the increase, com- 
pared with the preceding year, for the same time has 
been one hundred and eighty-seven thousand siz hun- 


residue of the season should not fall short of those for 
the corresponding months last year, the tolls for 1831 
will exceed one million two hundred thousand dol- 
lars ! 

The following is a comparative statement of the 
tolls collected upon the canals in the years 1830 and 
1831, up to the close of August in each year. 


ERIE AND CHAMPLAIN CANAL. 











1830. 1831. Gain. 
April, $75,47028 @116,29999 $40,829 71 
May, 166,138 91 213,311 39 47,172 48 
June, 103,437 61 142,31571 $8,878 19 
July, 84,802 15 106,858 20 22,056 05 
August, 80,605 47 114,216 43 33,610 96 
$510,404 42 693,00172 182,547 30 
OSWEGO CANAL. 

April, $750 13 $1,180 29 $430 16 
May, 2,058 95 2,829 06 770 11 
June, 1,455 88 2,429 06 973 18 
July, 1,238 10 1,790 38 552 28 
August, 1,101 09 1,826 04 724 95 
$6,604 15 10,054 83 3,450 68 

CAYUGA AND SENECA CANAL. 
April, $956 60 $1,214 19 $257 50 
May, 1,905 79 2,663 42 757 63 
June, 1,556 43 1,707 37 151 94 
July, 1,095 10 1,164 59 69 49 
August, 788 06 1,219 36 431 30 
$6,301 98 7,968 93 1,667 95 


Gain upon the Erie & Champlain canals, $182,547 30 





Do, Oswego Canal, 3,450 68 
Do. Cayuga and Seneca Canals, 1,667 95 
Total gain, $187,665 93 





Art. CCLI.—WMiscellaneous, Original and Selected, 


Preserving Apples.—Many farmers in balancing 
their accounts, at the end of the year, find they have 
made no profits. Most of these, perhaps, with care, 
might have been in the habit of preserving each year, 
some fifty to a hundred bushels of apples, These sold 
in the succecding spring and summer, will bring from 
two to four dollars per bushel. One or two hundred 
dollars added to the yearly income of a farmer might 
be sufficient to free him from anxjety and stimulate 
him to further exertions. 


Dried Fruit.—During the winter, spring, and first 
summer months, dried peaches are to be found in al- 
most every grocery in «iis city. They are retailed 
from six to fifteen cents per quart. Those that are 
peeled before drying, bring the best price. It is not 
always the case, that they are the best flavored, but, 
on the contrary, often inferior, We can not account 
for this, except that they loose more of their flavor in 
drying. We would suggest to have them dryed in 
large pieces, with skins on, and if possible, with the 
pits only taken out, 

If apples could be dryed so as not to alter their fla- 
vor so much, a hundred bushels would be used, where 





dred and stxty-fAve dollars. If the receipts for the 





one is now. Instead of being pared and cut into small 
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peices, we should advise to have them merely divided 
into two parts, with core taken out—and we should | 
also think, if they were cured in ovens their flavor} 
would be far better preserved. 

Soils adapted to the Different kinds of Grains and 
Vegetables.—Mr. Firet, I subscribed to your paper | 
with a view of obtaining agricultural information, | 
preparatory to leaving the city, and giving my attention 
to farming. Although J find useful directions on ma- 
ny topics, still I do not find as many on the adaption 
of different plants to their appropriate soils. I should 
think it would add to the value of your paper, and be 
of real service to many of your subscribers, if some 
one of your distinguished correspondents would fur- 
nish you with some essays on this subject. L. 

Wild Goose.— I have never yet visited any quarter 
of the country,’ says Wilson, where the inhabitants 
are not familiarly acquainted with the passing and 
repassing of Wild Geese. 

‘The general opinion here is, that they are on 
their way to the lakes to breed, but the inhabitants 
on the confines of the great lakes are equally ignorant 
with ourselves of the particular breeding places of 
those birds. ‘There their journey north is but com- 
mencing, and how far it extends it is impossible for 
us at present toascertain. They were seen hy Hearne 
in large flocks within the arctic circle, and were then 
pursuing their way still farther north. ‘They have 





been seen also on the dreary coast of Spitzbergen, 
feeding on the water’s edge. It is highly probable | 
that they extead their migrations under the very pole | 
itself, amid the silent desolation of unknown countries, 
shut out from the eye of man by everlasting barriers | 
of ice. That such places abound with suitable food | 
we cannot for a moment doubt. 

‘The English at Hudson’s Bay depend greatly on| 
Geese, and in favorable seasons kill three or four 
thousand, and barrel them up for use. They 
out their servants as well as Indians to ki!l them on 
They mimic the cackle of the Gee sc 


send 


their passage. 
so well that many of themare allured to the spot where 
When 
to} 


they are concealed, and are thus easily shot. 
in good order, the Wild Goose weighs from ten 
fourteen pounds, and is estimated to yield half a pound 
of feathers. It is domesticated in numerous querters 
of the country, and is remarked for being extremely 
watchful, and more sensible of approaching changes 
in the atmosphere than the common Gray Goose. 

Bread from Saw-dust.—D:. Prout, in his learned 
paper on the ultimate composition of elementary sub- 
stances, in the “ Philosophical Transactions,” gives a 
short account of M. Autenrieth of Tubigen’s experi- 
ments on the conversion of lignum into food. M. 
Autenreith takes a piece of wood, and by frequent ma- 
ceration and boiling, separates from it every thing 
that is soluble in water. The wood thus purified 
is then reduced to sawdust, repeatedly subjected to 
the heat of an oven, and finally ground into flour. It 
requires leaven in the baking, with the addition of 
which, it makes a uniform spongy bread. The color 
is rather yellowish ; but when well baked and crusty, 
it is not only nutritious, but much superior in every 
respect to the brown bread made of the bran and 
husks of corn flour. [This is a discovery, as Mr. 
Herschel remarks, which renders famine next to im- 
possible; and deserves a far higher degree of celebrity 
than it has obtained. | —Medical Gazette. 














| year at this time. 


Neat “arms &«.—There is no surer index of a 
Farmer’s qualifications as a good husbandman, than 
the external appearance of his domicil, Tight barns, 
strong fences and walls, gates in order, clean 'doot 
yard, a house with unbroken windows and water proof, 
spacious wood sheds, &c, are certain indications. that 
a snug industrious Yeoman lives within; the free use 
of white wash, and paint shows that he has some taste, 
and a clean door yard that his boys are never idlo. 
Of this description we have many in this town, but 
we wish there were more. We advise those who are 
indifierent to these improvements to visit the farm of 
our townsman Mr. Arnet B. Heywoop, where they 
will find all that we ave enumerated above; if they 
do not then blush for their own slovenly management 
at home and resolve to follow his praise worthy ex- 
ample, we shall set them down as unworthy of being 
ranked as members of the Middlesex Agricultural 
Society.— Concord Gazette, 


A sagacious if not a“learned Pig.”—From the 
Milledgeville Recorder, we take the following singu- 
lar instunce of sagacity in a pig, furnished by a cor- 
respondent. 

Some six or eight pigs were in the habit of visiting 
the stable, every time my horse was fed—I was aston- 
ished to see one, in particular, put his snout to the 
horse’s knee, lightly rubbing it; this operation of 
covrse, caused the animal to throw his head out of the 
trough in order to bite the pig, and thereby lose a 
mouthful of corn; at first I doubted the intent of this. 
but a frequent repetition removed all doubts, and when 
from use, the horse seemed not to pay attention to 
this, the pig changed his knee for some other part 
equally sensitive; and when the operation of tickling 
ceased to accomplish his purpose, the cunning pig re- 
sorted to a still more eflicient mode, that of biting the 


horse’s leg. 


New-York Cattle Market, Monday, Sept, 26.— 
Abort 1000 at market—prices from $5 to $64. <A 
very fine lot from Orange County, $7. 

The prices are one dollar higher than they were last 
Tallow in the rough state, com- 
mands 8 cents per lb. Last year only 5 to 54 cents. 
As the present prices will not probably vary much 
this fall, farmers have encouragement to make their 
cattle extra fat. 

Sheep and Lambs, in number; were about 2000 ; 
The prices vary from $2 to &6. They may be consid- 
ered rather dull. 

Of swine, «ere were about 100, at 4t 

Ten to twenty cows from 820 to $30. 

Hay from 60 to 75 cents. 

[Reported for the New-York Farmer by D. Drew.] 
[Communicated. ] 
A TOAST, FOR HORTICULTURAL FAIRS. 
At off-hand, Sir, I give,—The Sons of toil, 
Whether they labor by the head, or onthe soil, 
By plough, or spade, or by the mind and pen, 
For all the Sons of toil are feilow-men. 
FOR AN AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 

‘God Speed the Plough,’ was sung of old, 

When men loved other things, as well as gold ;— 

To which we add the Garden-rake, spade and hoc, 

More honor’d, every where, the more men know. 

Honor to useful toil, and him that honors others, 

Which makes us all more like a band of brothers 

T. C. F 
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[For the New-York Farmer.] 

Art. CCLII.—Monthly Address, by appointment, 
before the Rensselaer County Horticultural Society, 
Aug. 9. 1831. By Horatio Gates Sparrono, 
L. L. D. 

Troy, August 11th, 1831. 

Horatio Gates Spafford, L. L. D. Lansingburgh. 
Dear Sin—By a resolution of the Rensselaer 

County Horticultural Society, on the 9th inst. I was 

directed to request of you a copy of the address, de- 

livered before them at that time, for publication. 
Yours, Respectfully, A. P. Hearrr. | 

Rec. Sec’y. of the Rens, County H. S. | 

Gentlemen of the Society—At the regular monthly | 
meeting, in July, I was appointed, by resolution, to| 
address you, to-day, ‘ On the general Objects, and 
practical Utility of Horticultural Associations.’ 
Historical details, concerring the origin, progress, 
and present condition of Horticulture, however inter- 
esting, on proper occasions, would be out of place 
at this time, while confined to the practical applica- 
tion and effects of this ‘science.’ I call it a science, 
you will observe, in compliment to the custom of the 
day; and before proceeding farther, will ask your) 
attention to some few very necessary, and I believe, 
important distinctions. The theory, 1 think, may 
be a science, and the practice, an Art, or principally 
such, as it now exists in eur country, or both com- 
bined, as it is desirable they should be. Mere science, 
alone, that is the science of the Books, never has, nor 
can make, a good Horticulturist, or Gardener, nor 
produced a singlé instance of a good Garden! This 
is a broad assumption, but a truc one, and well worthy 
deliberate examination. To make a good garden, 
science, however much enlightened by its literature, 
its learned theories, and facts, must be indebted to 
knowledge of another sort, acquired in the prattice 
of the kindred Art, This will be illustrated, as we 
advance, under some passing notices of Botany, and 
other sciences, not with a view to depreciate theory, 
or science, but to give tu practice, and art, theiz due 
importance. The ‘science of Agriculture,’ as our 

‘ Farmers’ on paper call it, which certainly embraces 

every thing in relation to Horticulture, as the whole | 

embraces every part, has been most liberally eulogized, 
by writers of somewhat arrogant pretensions, and as 
if there were nothing of Art in this science! The com- 

mon fault of such men, has been, greaily to overrate , 

the relative value of their own attainments, and, of 

course, to underrate those of practical men. I need | 
not dwell long on this topic, nor more than remind | 
you of the lessons of past and recent experience: | 

In an actual knowledge of facts, gained by experience | 

and observation, the mind of many a Farmer and| 

Gardener, is more richly stored, than that of the mere | 

man of science, fresh from the Schools, assuming the 

office of Teacher! Hence come, very ofien, the 
disgusts we witness, and the mutual reproaches, of 
arrogance, On the one hand, and of ignorance and 
stupidity on the other. To compromise this diffi- 
culty, | would beg leave to say, and very gravely, 
that science, and Art, have niuch to ledrn of each other; 
because, in every science, there is much for Art to do, 
in the practical application of its principles, so as to 
make them useful; which application, is, therefore, 
the art of that sciénce. ‘This, I am aware, will sound 
to many ears, as rather a noyel distinction, And yet 
Vou. LY. No. 10: 











it is not only a natural and necessary one, but is 
universally known, as such among practical men, the 
men of the Arts and Trades; Farmers, Gardeners, 
Mechanics, and especially, such men of science as 
combine seience and art, in their operatiols of busi- 


| ness. . 


A leading object of Horticultural associations, may 
be assumed to be a proper and profitable increase of 
the productions of the Garden, both in variety and 
amount. No one Garden, has soils alike adapted to 
all the various classes of vegetables, and hence the 
obvious necessity of a public inarket, where each can 
dispose of the surplus of his products. Without such 
a convenience, there would be, of course, private 
Gardens, but Horticulture, in general, as to the public, 
would inevitably languish. One of the delights of 
the Garden, to liberal, and humane winds, is, that 


|after having supplied abundance of good things, in 


their season, always fresh, and in fine. order, for our 
own families, there is yet abundance, for the sons and 
daughters of affliction. Yet, after all this, much would 
be lost, absolutely wasted, but fur that common re- 
pository, where sellers and buyers alike resort. In 
all this view of the delights and uses of the Garden; 
we have the example of our Washington. He gave 
liberally ; but took the lead among « people rathor 
much infatuated with a foolish notion of pride, in 
every day sending the excess of this abundance to 
market, or in going himself, with it, by way of ex- 
ample. , Fortunately, for the success of the effort you 
are making, we have easy access t¢ ready and ample 
markets. q 

According to the construction I give, to the task 
assigned me to-day, my remarks will be rather parti- 
cular than general, confined more immediately to this, 
Seciety ; but they will be more or less suscepjible of 
general application. Permit me, here, to call your 
attention to the fact, that every thing, in its proper 
season, is good, conducive to health, comfort, and 
happiness. (Thus of the vegetables and fruits of the 
Garden. Unfortunately, however, it is too much the 
fashion of Horticulture, te torture these things into a 
premature immaturity, and to consider them ripe, ma- 
ture, and in season! I hope our example will be 
more in consonance with the dictates of. wisdom. 
Forced growths, it is well known, do not yield whole- 
some products. Take for example, the common 
potatoe. That of the shortest growth, has always, 
in proportion to the difference of time; the greatest 
quantity of rich and wholesome nutritive matter, and 
is of course the most healthy, as fodd. The earliest; 
though eagerly songht after, are watery, clammy; hard 
to digest, affurd little nutriment, and are always un- 
healthy. If any one doubt these positions, let him 
appeal to his recollections of experienee; or even to 
the products, in quantities of spirits, fremi samples tried 
in the distillery. 

It may be worthy of remark, that if, in the course 
of the first few months of the existence of this Society, 


|our markets ate better supplied, and a generous 


spirit of improvement has aroused new energies, 
exciting competition, with an increased attention to 
our Gardens, something has been effetted for Hor- 
ticulture: To give to this impulse a tight and proper 
direction, may now be regarded; therefore, as among 
the leading objects of this Society, so as to perpetuate 
its usefulness. Whoever strives, by care, judgment, 
and skill, in cultivation, to make the very m~st of a 
$2 
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small piece of ground ; to obtain fiom it the greatest 
possible amount of production and profit, is actually 
engaged in the proper and legitimate object of Horti- 
culture, that for which this Society was formed. 
We experiment, in aiming at these results, speak of 
them, to one another, and thus each one brings for- 
ward, as into a kind of common stock, the information 
he has gained, for the benefit of all. Each of us has 
learned something, and each has yet something to 
learn. Let us bear in mind, also, that learning is not 
all literature, any more than science is all knowledge, 
but that it is of many kinds, as, !etters, words, things, 
names, and above all, a knowledge of facts, truths of 
things and matters, gained by experience. Let us 
also, in all our communications, be perfectly frank 
and unreserved, as to the results of even our lost ex- 
perience, which may be of use to others. For, though 
there may be some members of this Society, who care 
little about the expense of their Gardens, the general 
object, is, and ought to be, profit. Prodigality, in 
bestowing upon the production of an article, much 
more than its market value, would not be that kind of 
example, for which this Society was instituted, because 
much practice would not produce any permanent 
public benefit. Yet this has been the fatal error, in 
most associations of this sort, granting premiums to 
extravagance, rather than to skill and economy, pro- 
fitable examples, against which let me give you a sea- 
sonable admonition. 


ourselves, abundant supplies of silk, in all its forms, 
and of the productions of the vine. We may, at 
least, anticipate these results, as among the assurances 
of the fruits of coming years. In this region, we may 
never have our fields of the fig and vine, and olive: 
but the time is coming, when the mulberry and the 
vine will be associated, in every idea of the Garden 
and the Farm. 


I have spoken to you of the Art of Science, by 
which let me be understood to mean, that, to make 
scientific knowledge practically applicable to the 
purposes of life, and therefore useful, Art has much 
to do, as well as mere Science. That this is truly a 
most philosophical position, greatly in danger of being 
overlooked, let me invite your attention to some illus. 
trations. This is the more necessary, because, at 
the present day, when Science is confessedly doing 
very much, and we have therefore a Science for every 
thing, there is danger of our falling into a persuasion 
that every thing is necessarily comprised in the books, 
and in their Science. If aught I say shall seem un- 
friendly to the knowledge of Science, let me be dis- 
tinctly understood, as pleading, not to undervalue this, 
but to preserve, in your minds, a due regard for that 
which makes this knowledge useful. Every fact, 0: 
truth, which we learn, from infancy to age, from the 
cradle to the grave, concerning matter and its laws, 
the principles of vegetation, soils, manures, and, in 
short, every thing, applicable and useful in our voce- 





In thus having stated what I consider to be the 
proper objects of this Society, in its duty to the public, | 
let me not be understood, as not duly appreciating the 
elegant and refined pleasures of those, who, as indi- | 
viduals, direct their chief attention to the cultivation | 
of Flowers, and things beautiful, and rare, in their 
Gardens. Far be it from me, an ardent and passion- 
ate admirer of those little Family Paradises,—scenes 


meet for the insimination of heavenly sentiments, in} cal men are most thoroughly principled. 


the young mind, and for cherishing them, in the mind | 
of age,— to speak of them, but with high commenda- 
tion. Let your table, always, on these occasions, 
while loaded with the articles offered for exhibition 
and premium, be tastefully decorated, as now, with 
the blooming beauties and elegancies of the season, 
apt and appropriate emblems of the bounties of 
nature, and of that art to which your associate labors 
are devoted. And, if I may add one other wish, let 
these flowers be arranged by the skill and taste of 
the Ladies, whose presence shall cheer your efforts. 
If the Ladies cultivate a taste for Horticulture, and, 
by their attendance here, manifest an active interest 
in the success of your labors, much good will result 
from it. You may smile at the conceit, but under- 
takings, which are not thus countenanced, are too 
much like the comforts of bachelor’s-hall, or like long, 
lonely, and tedious journies, all-the-way-up-hill. 1 
would propose, to make honorary members of this 
Society, of such Ladies as have a fondness for the 
elegant pursuits of Horticulwre. In one of the 
western Societies of this state, the Wife, and daugh- 
ters, of each member, are declared to be honorary 
members, to which honor others are invited by elec- 
tion. If, to the prevailing taste for Horticultural 
pursuits, we are to add that for the silk culture, it 
js doubly important, to the success of our efforts, that 
we have the co-operation of these fair competitors. 





I see no good reason to prevent our producing, Yor 





tions, is just so much of actual Science, whether learn- 
ed by study, by observation and experience alone, or 
in part by books; and the application of all science, 
you will particularly observe, is the Art of such 
knowledge. When we learn in this way, that is, 
practically the art and the science are conjoined, 
because, being learned together, they become oue. 
Such, then, is practical science, that in which practi- 
The theory 
of science, that in which the men of the books are 
most engaged, is principally science without Art, to 
the illustration of which, with some very necessary 
and important distinctions, let me now call your at- 








tention. 

Chemistry is a Science. This Science is sup- 
posed to have done’ wonders for the Art of Cookery, 
because it has given us, on chemical and philosophical 
principles, the rationale of the art, by which it claims 
to have made it a science! Is the Chemist then, a 
good Cook? And are no others such, except those 
who have studied this science, by book? Or is 
Cookery also, as much an art as a science? Can 
even the learned Lecturer,—fresh from the books, 
and the schcols—who would enlighten others in the 
sciences of brewing, or making bread, make as good 
Beer, or Bread, as the practised housewife, or Cook! 
The making of soap, very clearly, is a Chemical pro- 
cess. How would he succeed in this? How, also, 
in the thousand other operations of art, in the suc- 
cessful practice of which there isso little of the science 
of the books? If, unlike most Lecturers and Teachers 
of the theory of science, he have the necessary know- 
ledge of the kindred art, also, his lessons may be of 
the greater service, for he is then a practical man, 
for which, after all, be is no less indebted to art, than 
to science. 

Botany also, is a Science, the Science of Vegetables. 
Is the Botanist, therefore, a good Gardener? Theo- 
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retical Botany, concerns itself, principally, in distin- 
guishing the Genera and Species of Plants, separating 
them into Classes, Orders, and Families, paying little 
attention to their qualities and properties, to which 
Practical Botany, with a view to their uses, pays much 
more attention. The Botany of the Books, is there- 
fore of little use to the Horticulturist; and yet popu- 
lar opinion, ofien and earnestly solicited, seems half 
inclined to a persuasion, that scientific Botany is 
capable of doing wonders for Horticulture! He, 
whe, as an attentive cultivator of vegetables, has paid 
attention to their habits, the soils most congenial to 
each, their local position, aspect, as to the sun and 
wind and weather, their uses, with their diseases, and 
the proper remedies, has been gaining knowledge in 
practical Botany, unwritten, to be sure, but of far 
more importance to the Gardener, than all the learn- 
ing of the Books. This science, it may as well be 
said, is little more than a mode of ascertaining family 
relationships and famiily distinc tions, a sort of general 
Tadex to the Book of Vegetable Nature, as to these 
distinctions, and little else, however interesting to the 
general student, if such there be. Men of study, and 
much less boys, pursuing a course of fashionably popu- 
lar study, particularly under the name of science, do 
not stop to scrutinize its claims to usefulness, or think 
much of its applicability to the future purposes of life. 
The mastery of difficulties, is considered the high road 
to the honors of scholarship, and Botany, with abun- 
dantly technical learning, and hard names, presents 
labor enough, Hence it is that we learn so mueh, 
that is, of so little future use, and hence the efforts to 
enhance its real value: To the practical Gardener, 
if he happens to have literature enough to enable him 
to consult this Index, it may afford some little amuse- 
ment, but, as to instruction, about as much as con- 
sulting the dictionary of his mothér’s tongue. The 
difficulty of acquiring this science, and the pains taken 
to persuade practical men of its importance, must 
plead my apology for truly stating its just preten- 
siens. 


The Science of House Keeping, in all ite details, 
has not yet got into the Books, or rather the Sciences, 
as many ‘ologies’ as there are arts, or branches of 
art, concerned in this multifarious business. This 
is some consolation, in this age of knowledge, and 
wisdom, when every thing is taught by Lectures, and 
Lessons, not only, but by very fewin number! The 
Science of Knitting, for example, passing from Cook- 
ery and Gardening to household manufactures, will 
hardly ever be taught by Lessons, in public Lectures, 
nor will that of sewing, spinning, or weaving, to say 
nothing of mending, patch-work, and darning! You 
may well smile at these notices, for in these cases, 
very obviously, Art is all, and Science nothing. So, 
also, the theory of making a pen, is the ‘science,’ 
because the rule of pen-making. Such as, to have a 
good quill, a good knife, in good order, and to cut, so 
and so, and, in short, to make a good pen. In order 
to understand the relative value of theory and prac- 
tice, science and art, try your science without art, and; 
if a right handed pen-maker, make a pes, for the first 
time, with your left hand. But why introduce the 
Pen, in speaking of Horticulture? Because, in too 
much of our Horticulture, the Pen is, perhaps, more 
used than any implement of the Garden, which is 
‘ literary Horticulture,’ goosequill Gardening, theory, 





and not practice. In this science, if such it must be 
called, as indeed, in most, or all, they who write most, 
and for the instruction of others, are not practical 
men, as they should be, such as practically combine 
science and art, the only mode by which Horticulture 
can ever be truly raised to the character aud dignity 
of a science. Much science, and little practice, or 
art, oftener leads men astray, in this business, than 
much of the art, and less of the theory. The power 
of labor, in making knowledge useful, is always under- 
valued by theorists. Most Husbands, as is well known 
to the Ladies, have a mortal dread of what they call 
‘literary housekeeping,’ as of something monstrously 
out of character for home, a ‘ dowti-at- the-heels,’ * out- 
of-joint’ sort of concern; Let me be excused for in- 
forming Wives, by way of set-off, that, as to real 
comfort for their families, they may safely form about 
a like estinjate of the ‘ scientific Gardeniiig’ of theo- 
retic Botanists, with only science for their guide. 

The theory, in short, in all other sciences, is one 
thing, and the practice another, Both ought to be 
united in every science, truly 86 called, which would 
then be the knowledge of such science, not in part; 
but in whole, available and useful, by being brought 
directly into the actual business of life. The only 
medium of this union, however, is labor, the labor of 
a learned and seientific head, mind, body and hands; 
enlightened by the truths of fact from scientifics, and 
adroit, by practice, in their application, and, in their 
union with truths of fact, fromi more experience; The 
result of such course would be, a due separation of 
dross from the metal, the useless from tlie useful, the 
rejection of hosts of Books, and more of the Science 
of Life, purely useful knowledge. Books are not so 
written, however, and hence the necessity for the 
distinctions I have dwelt so much upon, for the pros 
priety of which I appeal to the sound understanding 
of every observant and reflecting mid. 


There are certain general principles; with which; 
in a successful prosecution of the business of Horti+ 
culture, it is highly necessary for us to be well informed; 
Such, for example, as those parts of science, whicli 
enable us to adapt our manures to the several soils we 


‘| cultivate, our several crops to the soils, and to under 


statid the fertilizing principle. So, also, the general 
principles of vegetable life, and its actions The 
theory of these, may be found in the books; but the 
application is gained only by observation and expe- 
rience. If the practical man, in acquiring this, bé 
instructed in these principles, and will reduce them 
to practice, he combines Science and Art, the trud 
philosophy of Vegetable Culture; whether upon a 
Farm, on a great scale; or ina Garden, a smaller piecd 
of ground. The Garden, I maintain; is the proper 
field; at least in public schools; for the actual acquire- 
ment of the necessary knowledge of Agriculture. He 
who can manage a Garden well, would, also a Farm; 
if the Farm be not too large for his means. Expe 
rience, in a Garden, is soon learned, and learned at 
little expense, both of time and money. When the 
Garden is made profitable; enlarge it, or extend the 
same systém over more ground; atid the ouseens 
soon becomes a Farm, and that Farm a Garden 

This is truly Agriculture, ‘ Scientific Agriculture, 
pleasing and profitable. To be sure we must not talk 
about our hundreds of acres, in such a Farm, or @ 





Virginia * plantation,’ of even a thousand, on which 
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to be made poor, by running over, and not cultiva- 
ting, by far too much land. We may confidently count 
on larger profits, however, with far less of perplexity, 
and the ‘wear and tear’ of life. I regard it as one 
of the important objects of this Society, to demon- 
strate, that what are now called Farms, are, generally, 
by far too large. Horticulture, well managed, having 
a good market, will turn out more clear profit, from 
some two or three to five acres, than the average of 
our farms of one to two or three hundred. 


The late Judge Hoag, of Nassau, in this county» 
owned a very large Farm, and of excellent land» 
embracing the village. He was a man of substance, 
one of our ‘ great Farmers,’ having houses full of work- 
ing people, and, as usual, abundance of horses for 
teams, and plenty of negroes to drive them. They 
used to summer-fallow, and sow with winter grain, 
a hundred or more acres, besides having immense 
fields of corn, oats, barley, buck-wheat, and meadows, 
with pastures, and great stock of cattle. Some 20 
odd years ago, an Englishman, a Farmer, hired a 
small piece of ground, in the village, say of 40 or 
50 acres, and liad the audacity to call it a Farm, and 
to tell Judge Hoag, that he thought it such, and large 
enough! After a few years, the Judge told me, and 
with wonder, that this Mr. Cock, actually made more 
clear profit, every year, froin that little piece of ground, 
than he did from his Farm, of perbaps as many hundred 
acres! This Mr. Cock, had the benefit of succeed- 
ing a very slovenly and neglectful tenant, and knew 
well how to use what he had neglected, immense 
quantities of well rotted manure. But the main 
secret of his success, is, that he was careful to apply 
all his means skilfully, at the right time, and in 
the right place: so to concentrate, and condense his 
applied labors, manures, and means of all sorts, that 
nothing should be lost, by being spread too thin, ex- 
tended over too much ground. You will permit me 
to remark gentlemen, in passing, that social intelli- 
gence, made up of individual, is, unlike the case we 
have last been contemplating, more benign in its 
influence, and more powerful, the more widely it is 
spread: The materials must first be collected, how- 
ever, and it is one purpose of this association, to col- 
lect, and diffuse, for mutual benefit, the well matured 
fruits of individual observation and experience. 


For even truths, unsought, unknown, untold, 
Are useless as the miser’s heaps of gold ; 
Or other unspread heaps, not very rare, 
Which, rotting, but contaminate the air. 


The culture of the Vine, in onr country, which now, 
happily engages so much attention, is necessarily 


to as safe guides. Some diversity of opinion, on this 
subject, is known to exist among us, as well as in 
relation to the kinds and varieties of the Vine best 
adapted to our soil and climate. Experience, so far 
as | know, where nothing has operated to give an 
undue bias to the mind, has very generally resulted 
in a preference for the best varieties of our native 
Vines. There are some persons, however, who 
sneer at all this, of course, and affect to despise all 
Grapes, as every thing else, of American origin. 
Adlum, of Georgetown, near Washington City, who 
has had more experience in this way, and more suc- 
cess, than any other man in the United States, de- 
cidedly gives his opinion, and practises upon it, in 
favor of our native Vines. I could, were the purpose 
of this paper to go into a discussion of this subject, 
refer to many others, men of sense, and experience, 
who have come to a like conclusion. 


On the principle, gentlemen, that each of us comes 
here to learn all we can, by having thtown into com- 
mon stock whatever each may have learned, I propose 
to give you a brief detail of my own very limited ex- 
perience in the Culture of the Vine, with such re- 
marks as seem to me called for on this occasion. My 
Vines are confined to @ pretty large Village Garden, 
the soil a very coarse and rather barren gravel, the 
subsoil a clean loose sand, such as used in lime-mortar, 
on a rock of argillite. They are, the oldest, in their 
sixth year; some five years old, 4, 3, 2 and 1, about 
200 in all, hardly 100 yet in bearing, and trained in 
various ways, as on arbors, stakes, and on the out- 
fences. I have 30 odd kinds and varieties, embracing 
several of the most celebrated Grapes of the old 
world, which are ascertained to be gentine; and 
several of Americzn origin, selected with great care, 
and from various. and remote parts of the United 
States. With but little experience, and that 20 odd 
years cll, I commenced this culture here, in 1826, fulk 
of zeal for the experiment, which has been quite suc- 
cessful. As our country is full of prejudices, on this 
topic, my detail shall be the more minute, even though, 
on this occasion, it may prove less genetally interest- 
ing. The Vine, I knew, is a long lived vegetable, 
(having seen some of at least 100 years old) propa- 
gating readily by cuttings, and layers, but 1e-produced 
only by seed. I therefore commenced by all these 
processes, having purchased some sorts and cuttings, 
and thanks to my late friend, Dufour, soon succeeded 
in engrafting, on the roots of the wild and unpromising 
vines of the woods, which gave me fruit the first or 
second year. In order to make the re-production 
perfect, I plant some seed every year, as directed 
below, and let some of the unfruitful seedling plants 


attended with some difficulty, becavse uf our want of | grow constantly among the fruitful vines, a family 


experience in this culture. It so happens, in this as 
in most cases, that, from various causes, much of what 
has been learned by experience in other countries, is 
lost to us, and our only safe guide must tlrerefore be, 
our own experience. I need not dwell on the reasons 
for this conclusion. Foreigners, bred to the business, 
in various parts ef Europe, having come into various 
and remote parts of the United States, have here at- 
tempted their farther modes of culture, and with the 
Vines of their own country, and have been reluctantly 
compelled, both to vary these modes, and to select 
other varieties of the Vine. Their pubijications in 
Eurepe, though of some use to us, are not to be looked 


with al} its members, a practice that I would recom- 
mend to every considerable cultivator. 

As the vine is so long lived, its first effort must of 
course be to make wood. ‘The older the vine, from 
its seed, or parent stock, or in its present setting, the 
less, every year after it has attained to maturity, wilh 
be its quantity of wood made ; and the more, in pro- 
portion, while advancing to maturity of fivit. Thus 
much, on general principles, seemed self evident. 
As some varieties make more wood and foliage than 
others, they are variously adapted to modes of train- 
ing, as arbors, trellisses, stakes, and some even require, 
for their fruit, more shade than they make. I soow 
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found out also, that it was a very easy matter, by a| earliest and best when fully ripe; and besides gaining 
little seasonable attention, to give the Vines such/ one year, in getting fruit from it, am satished that we 
direction, and form, as might be desirable ; few and | thus get always, as good as the parent kinds, or variety, 
long branches, or many and short. This is nothing|and not unfrequently even a richer, finer fruit, and 
new, but still it may be a convenience, and there are | earlier in the season. 
certainly some who do not yet know it. The leaves,| The Vine, unlike all other vegetables, with which 
also, by a little attention, may be made to grow to) our practical men have become much acquainted, has 
double their natural size, and the fruit may be) its air vessels, and sap vessels, united closely in action, 
influenced in the same way. The Vine, unlike even} jn every part, the roots, the wood above ground, and 
the very best of children, being always obedient tO|in all the branches, and leaves. The knowledge of 
fixed laws, pays perfect obedience to every direction, | this fact so important to be known, as in the art of in- 
and thus affords an instructive lesson, for the best grafting, for it is a peculiarity, is here only mentioned 
and wisest of us, young or old. Thus, when setting | incidently, in reference to another object. There is 
for fruit, if you are seasonable, and judge that the) 4 certain time, then, when the duly elaborated sap, 
blossoms be not in due proportion to the ability of the | ¢.om the leaf, descends from that organ into the fruit 
Vine, a touch of the hand will cause new blossoms | in order to perfect it, in its full and peculiar vichuoes 
seon to come forth, even to the overloading of the and flavor. At this time, it is therefore essential to 
vine, or branch, I have reserved several for experi-| tho perfection and character of the fruit, that all this 
ment in this way, purposely for your inspection, though | 541) have been alike duly prepared, by the elabora- 
it may jeopardise the health, or perhaps the life of the | ting processes of the leaves. ‘This can only be secu: 
branch, or vine. red, by some care in pruning, and in the nipping off 
The Vine wants the first beams of the morning sun, | of the young and growing leaves, on the fruit branches, 
and should be so trained as to extend over an ample |above the fruit. If the ends of these branches be 
surface, when its foliage will become luxuriantly rich | sending out wood, and young leaves, the supply of 
and beautiful. Thickets of this foliage, are nests fur | ripened sap is scanty, and some of it will also be ina 
insects, and ruinous to the fruit, both by harbering| green, and crude state, the deposit of which, in the 
enemies, and by excluding a free circulation of air, | ripening fruit, retards its coming to maturity, and also 
by which the leaves become sickly. No rotting wood | injures its quality. I therefore take care, by a little 
should be left in the ground, among grape vines; not|seasonable attention, that such fruit bearing branches 
even the little prunings from cuttings, as I have been|as I select for experiment, shall have no leaves on 
taught by my own experience. The soil must be| them, above the fruit, which are not of their full size, 
kept sweet and warm. Mushrooms, among vines, are | and of the color of maturity. This precaution, which 
as much out of place as foxes among the pvultry of! is attended with much less trouble than would be sup- 
the farm-yard. |posed, by all this detail, enables me to have perfect 
of the Vine, have a very powerful fruit, the berries all ripening at the same period of 
| time, rich, Sweet, abounding in saccharine matter and 
fruit. During a part of each season of vegetation, the peculiar vinous flavor, qualities wanted for wine, 
the sap is kept principally in the leaves, where it is | 4S well as for the palate, on the table. I do not say 
elaborated, for its future destination aud use. The | that this care is absolutely necessary, in all cases : but 
leaves which have been gradually increasing in size, | I state facts, learned hy CIPSrence, and give both 
from the first expansion of their buds, at this period | the theory and the practice, to which others can at- 
become more fleshy, increase in thicknes and weight, tach their own estimate, of value, or importance. On 
assume a new shade of color, and soon begin to grow | Young vines, certainly, there is obviously more occa- 
smaller, at first in diameter, thinner, lighter, lose their | 8104 for it, than on old ones ; and all of ours, in this 
fleshy substance and appearance, assume a new color, | C0Untry, are yet young, compared with those of other 
attain maturity, and die. As soon as they fall, and | Countries, or with the great age of the vine, many of 
the stems have dropped off the vine, often, in vigorous | Which are known to have, been fruitful for hundreds 
growths, and particularly if the leaves have been very | ©! years. 
large, the latter some days later, all the functions of} Our British ancestors, living in a climate of fogs, 
life, for that year, are completed. The sap of the| clouds, and rain, having little sunshine, compared 
Vine, designed for next year, and to preserve its life | with our country, have, by their publications, introdu- 
through winter, gradually descends to the roots, leaving | ced among us a foolish and ungatural practice in tear- 
the vine leafless, comparatively dry, the fruit shrivels, | ing off promiscuously the leaves of the grape vine, so as 
and has, perhaps, passed its maturity, except for cer-|to let in the rays of the sun. In our climate, where 
tain qualities of wine. Now is the season for trans | the sun has such power, this is always an injury, if the 
planting, pruning, taking and planting cuttings, and| direct rays strike the fruit, besides depriving it of the 
and for planting the seeds of the vine, the whole fruit, | sap of those leaves. I have seen [many berries, and 
just as it grows. However bountifully mother nature even whole clusters, so exposed, literally burnt up, 
may have clothed the seed of her choice fruits, and | or heated and their juices partially fermented, in this 
with substances however delicious, we should, in plant- way, and so will others, if they will be particular in 
ing this seed, give back to her bosom all this covering, | their observations. My practice is, to provide for a 
all this bounty. In planting such seed as that of the| free circulation of air, with its light, and heat, exclu- 
Grape, the peach, plum, and cherry, we should always | ding the direct rays of the sun from the fruit, but ex- 
bear this in mind, and if the remark comes in, here, | posed to all the influence of its reflected warmth and 
rather out of place, it will be none the less likely to be | light. I am also particular in admitting the direct rays 
remembered. I have. practised upon this plan for! of the sun around the roots of the vine, especially its 
many years, to plant such seed and fruit; selecting the] morning beams, so as to have the ground made warm, 
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duly vivified, and ready for all its functions of co-ope- 
ration with those of the vine. In dry weather, I stir 
the ground around the roots occasionally, and in wet 
and dry, I sprinkle it with quick lime, almost the 
only manure [ use. When in blossom however, I dig 
in some well rotted yard manure, with which lime had 
been mixed pretty plentifuily, while rotting, with horn 
shavings, vegetable mold, and all I can get of bone 
dust. Lime however, is that which gives the princi- 
pal value to this compost, for such soils as ours. It is 
much less expensive than is generally supposed, and 
ought to be more used. It may not be amiss to add, 
that, in my culture of the vine, strict regard is paid to 
economy, and profit, so as to make the example a good 
one, That, after sufficient experience, I cultivate 
none but hardy vines, for reasons soon to be stated 
and that the whole expense of my vines, arbors, 
stakes, &c., was amply repaid by the fruit of the third 
year, The product is now annually increasing, and 
worth 100 dollars a year, besides a generous supply 
for my family and friends, in season from August to 
late in November. 

Thus, gentlemen, I have endeavored to discharge 
the duties you assigned to me. A full, free, and per- 
fectly frank and friendly interchange of opinions, 
sentiments, and information, may be regarded as 
among the important objects of this association. I 
have spoken freely, and if acceptably, I shall have 
exceeded my expectations. Perhaps my remarks 
have been too much extended ; but I could not satisfy 
myself with an effort to meet your views, without 
going over a good deal of ground. In stating what 
we have learned by experience, there is, necessarily, 
somuch of minute detail, as to give to the relation an 
air of tediousness, and yet this is the only way to make 
it of any use. My object has been, to make what I 
had to say,’ perfectly plain and practical, especially on 
the Culture of the Vine, a business yet in its infancy, 
in this region, but of most auspicious promise. With- 
out expressing any Opinion, in favour of certain kinds, 
my aim has been both to seek the best, and to make 
the fruit excellent of its kind. 

As to this culture, I will only add, that with proper 
attention, and care, it may easily be made as profit- 
able, as it is delightful. Let me earnestly recom. 
mend, to every one, who has even a Garden, to have 
at least one, or a few Vines; and to every Farmer, 
to appropriate some ground to this culture. A little 
experience, will soon mzke it successful and pleasing. 
With me, the crop has been as sure as any of our 
country, and I know of no one which yields so much 
clear profit, It need not be disguised surely, that 
this crop is liable to the usual casualties of the season, 
that the Vine has its diseases, like every thing else, 
and its enemies, though these are yet few in number, 
both as to Vine and fruit, compared with countries 
where they have been long cultivated. As a gene- 
ral principle, I am abundantly satisfied, that such 
varieties as stand, uninjured, the severity of our win- 
ter frosts, being more hardy, are much less liable to 
injury, and to disease, both of the vine and fruit, than 
such as require covering in winter. The principal 
disease of the fruit, in all parts of United States, is 
the blight, or mildew. Every body has observed, that 
the more hardy the viae, the less liable is its fruit, to 
this very formidable and mysterious disease. For- 
eigners, from the vine regions of the old world, all 
agree in saying, that grapes are much more frequently 





injured by it, in this country, than in any part of 
Europe. Dufour, of Vevay, the Vineyard of the 
Swiss Colony on the Ohio, bred to the Vine culture, 
commenced, there, with the Vines of Switserland, 
Germany and France, but the mildew compelled him 
to abandon these andrely on more hardy vines. 
The wild native vines of the woods and fields, are, in 
every country, so faras I know, perfectly free from 
mildew. This, I think, should teach us a useful les- 
son. The present season, so far, is one of the best 
I ever knew, for the fruit of the vine: when in blos- 
som, the most critical period, the weather was dry 
and warm. During the blossoming season of last 
year, the weather was very wet and cool, and the crop 
was in all respects inferior. 

Let me, in drawing to a close, call your attention 
to one particular feature of the theory of your plan of 
operations, which I fear is greatly in danger of being 
neglected, in practise. If the Inspecting Committee 
fail to examine the several Gardens of the members 
of this society, that feature, much, as it seemed to 
promise in reference to anticipated good effects, will, 
like all theory alone, in most, or all cases, prove to be 
of no sort of use. Theory, gentlemen, is not practise, 
any more than science is Art, about which so much 
has been said, or than thought is action. Public 
institutions, can no more prosper, without care, than 
can private business. I hope our example, in the 
first year of associate effort, certainly in a good cause, 
will not be wanting in proper attention; but that it 
may have a tendency to commend this assaciation ta 
public favor. Some very obvious improvements, in 
the plan of transacting business are called for, 
already ; and experience will be constantly suggesting 
others, so as to increase its effective utility, the main 
design of the effort. 


——_— 


[For the New-York Farmer.] ° 
Arr. CCLIII.— The Country Farmer.—No. lV. 


Mr. Fixeet—As I recollect my former Nos., none 
of which have yet come back to me, one was a kind 
of Introductory, and two have been devoted to a sum- 
mary review of the busiriess of the Household of Hus-~ 
bandry, the actual business of the Family of a Country 
Farmer. ‘To say, that any other than minds of a good 
shave of understanding, can direct all those operations, 
and successfully, is to deny thie distinctions between 
sense and nonsense, wisdom and folly. The Farm, 
sir, is a littke Commonwealth, a Patriarchate, and the 
mind that plans and directs all its various operations, 
is not only a busy, active mind, but absolutely, and 
necessarily, a mind of no mean powers of thought, un- 
derstanding, and combination; My business, however, 
is not to eulogize, but to vindicate, by a just and fair 
presentation of the facts. The flippancy of youth, 
and the pedantry of school learning, make multitudes 
of would-be teachers of Agriculture, who know nothing 
of the practise ;—mere boys, in knowledge and in years, 
who accuse us of ‘dullness,’ ‘stupidity,’ ‘plodding on 
in the old way,’ ‘content to do as our farthers have 
done,’ till it has become necessary to speak for our- 
selves. Learning, with common sense, we esteem an 
excellent thing: without it, a mere soap bubble, a 
ship all sail, and no ballast. Such, we are aware, are 
the most of those scribblers for the Journals devoted 
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to Agriculture and Horticulture, who can see nothing 
but stupidity, in the Cultivators of the Soil ;—they are 
spoiled children, reading long lessons tu grave seniors ! 
It is high time for Farmers to speak of Farming, Gar- 
deners of Gardening, and to speak through the agency 
of the Press. 

Before proceeding to an examination of the sub- 
ject of Education—the Education proper for the Sons 
and Daughters of the Families of Farmers,—let 
me ask of every Reader of your Paper, to turn his 
own thoughts upon this subject, and let us come to it, 
after the reflections of a whole week. This, then, 
should be a short Number, partly because, as I recol- 
lect, III was avery long one. In suggesting a few 
ideas, as food for the thoughts and reflections of the 
proposed work, writing for the next No. of the ‘ Far- 
mer,’ we may as well take a passing hint from the ru- 
minating animals of the Farm. Though the Cow 
should eat up the whole hay-stack, yet she would not 
give us one drop of milk, till, by rumination, the chew- 
ing of her own cud, its nutrimentitious matter had been 
assimilated to herself, become hers, a part of herself, 
and thuselaborated inta milk. So itis withus. Ideas 
are not thought, nor reflection, sut only food for the 
operations of the mind, on which to ruminate. 

The chief objeet of Education, at the present day, 
seems to us Farmers to be, learning, book learning, 





head learning, much stuffing of the head, and little at- 
tention to the heart: as if, in reality, the business of 
education was only to cram the memory, and hardly 
think of the heart, or the understanding, 

We, on the contrary, seek to enrich the head, by 
means of the heart, the understanding, by the affections, 
and with this as a ground-work, learning becomes 
easy, and is useful. Of this, however, in another 
place, justremarking, here, that we consider the form- 
ing of suitable habits, as a prime essential of education: 
Popular opinion, as far as we can judge, seems to re- 
gard education as a means, and a principal, of advanc- 
ing the interest of every one, by helping them to ‘ rise 
in the world,’ as it is called,—not as Farmers, let it 
be observed, but as every thing else, except, perhaps, 
as Mechanics. If such be the case, the way ‘to rise 
in the world,’ is by overpassing us, ds well as every 
thing connected with the arts and trades! If Terr in 
stating the case, let my error be corrected, for the ob- 
ject is truth, for the sake of information, and to open 
the way to my next number. 

September 2, 1831. 





Errata.—No. III. Paragraph 3, line 1, for will 
read well—last paragraph, line 2, fer Tap Works 
read Sap Works—line 4, for comings read even- 
ings. 
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Arr. CCLIV.—Emmons’ Horse Power. 


A simple and economical method of propelling machinery by horse power, has long been a desideratum. 


This is found, we fully believe, ia an improvement made by Mr. Carvin Emmons, of this city. 


Its sim- 


plicity of construction and manner of operation may be seen from the following drawing. 











‘There is a general, and in so 
Although there are many worth 
the good and the bad, and ever 
It is not often that those, who d 
get compensated or reimbursed. ot 
ple article, that will sell fora few shillings or dollars. 





A, the centre part or hub; B, the 
arms with notches cut in their outer ends; 
C, braces between each of the arms, 
which keep them at equal distance a- 
part; D, the whirl and drum; the rope 
E, passing round mid whirl, and giving 
motion to it and the drum; f; a movea- 
ble or taughtening pulley, which presses 
outwardly against the rope by means of 
a weight; g,aguy whirl, to guide the 
rope in a proper direction. One horse 
is generally sufficient, but if necessary 
one can be attached to each arm. 

In addition to its simplicity of con- 
struction, the materials are easily obtain- 
ed in every place, and can be put to- 
gether with very little labor and expense: 
It requires no building to support it, and 
may be taken apart with the least incon- 
venience, and rendered portable. We 
have seen it in opperation at 117Hester- 
Street,—attached to a Threshing-Ma- 
chine. Our opinion was decidedly fa- 
vorable, and we accordingly recommend 
it to the attention of Farmers and Me- 
chanics. 











me sections of our country, a Strong prejudice against patented improvements. 
less patents palmed on the ‘public, still farmers should discriminate between 
be ready to give encouragement to the useful productions of inventive genius. 
evote their time, labor and property to improvements in the arts of life, ever 

Not unfrequently thousands of dollars are expended in perfecting some sim- 
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[For the New-York Farmer.] 
Arr. CCLV.—Fuel in the Country. By S.F. 


One of the greatest comforts enjoyed in the coun- 
try,during winter, is a good lively fire made of dry oak 
or hickory, A pleasant family circle enlivened by an 
agreeable neighbor, a dear frieud, or a favorite cousin, 
surrounding a brisk fire in the evening, is one of the 
most lovely sights which human society presents. Al- 
though the fire side is so very materially connected 
with the enjoyments of country life, in the cold and 
stormy months of winter, still there are thousands of 
families who deprive themselves of much pleasure and 
comfort by not having their fuel properly prepared.— 
In some parts of this State, particularly the western, a 
wood-house is one of the indispensable out-houses— 
or rather is an important appendage to the dwelling. 
The wood after being cut or sawed, and split, is stow- 
ed away ready at all times for immediate use. But 
in other parts of the State, particularly on Loug Island, 
and also in many sections of New Jersey, the wood is 
left out-doors, and daily cut up as wanted. ‘The con- 
sequences are, that one half of time the fuel is unfit 
for the purposes of cookery; and for a comfortable fire. 
In the afternoon a snow storm, for instance, com- 
anences.—By much exertion, he whose duty it is to 
chop the wood, succeeds in cutting and getting into 
the house sufficient to last until the next day; but it 
is all covered with snow. In the morning Dick loosing 
all patience, storms and rages because the fire does 
not burn—Betty comes and begins to poke it, until it 
nearly goes out. Presently the mistress appears, com- 
mences scolding, and sends Betty after Dick to split 
up some dry wood. Before the fire burns, the chil- 
dren come down stairs, and shivering gather around the 
fire-place—Dick in his recklessness treads upon the 
toes of one, Betty pushes another against a third, 
who gives his bub a knock, whose cries bring the 
mother among them, to settle the disturbances. A 
dozen tongues rattling at the same time, she, unable to 
get the right of the story, boxes the ears of one, seats 
another in the corner, a third on the floor, and sends 
the fourth to leok for one of the baby’s lost stockings. 
By half past eight the tea-kettle has boiled, and the 
griddle is hot. By nine the breakfast is ready—but 
the tea is smoked, the buckwheat cakes sour, and the 
gammon sop cold, The husband, irritated at the loss 
of a good breakfast, frets at Dick for not having finish- 
ed foddering, and at Betty for not having milked the 
cows. Thus nearly half the day is taken up in getting 
the breakfast. 

We have known farmers prefer cutting up the wood 
in this way, in order to prevent the women from burn- 
ing too much. But this is a most mistaken policy.— 
The way to save time and fuel, is to have the wood 
under cover, a good economical cooking stove in the 
kitchen, and the windows and doors well secured 
against the entrance of cold air. 


Aar. CCLVI.—WMiscellaneous, Original and Se- 
lected. 


Cobbett’s Corn.—In conversing with an English 
gentleman, lately arrived in this country, he informs 
us that he had seen Mr. C’s field. He is confident 
that entire success will attend his exertions. It is of 


moderate heat of climate. Considerable attention, 
we know, is given to the cultivation of corn in the vi- 
cinity of Paris ; but they speak of its success as we do 
of the culture of the foreign vine in this country. 


Disease in Horses.—A destructive disease in horses 
has been prevailing in some parts of the Eastern 
States. When affected they begin to bend their heads 
towards the right, and finally continue to turn around 
until they fall. From dissections made, the disease 
is supposed to be dropsy of the brain. The 1emedy 


-| recommended, is profuse bleeding on the appearance 


of the first symptoms. 


Improved Live Siock.—I1 think, Mr, Freer, you 
might benefit your friends, and the public in general, 
were you to say something more on the subject of 
stock, than you do, in your very valuable paper, and 
leave out some other things of less importance. This 
isa matter in which most of our Farmers are greatly 
deficient, 

Should you not object, I would like to furnish you 
occasionally, with what [I conceive to be a few useful 
hints, although most of them may be extracts. B. 

Remarks.—When any of our readers think the 
‘Farmer’ might be improved, we wish them to follow 
the example of B., by supplying the deficiency. We 
esteem them our true friends, who advise and help; 
rather than murmur. 


Cucumis colocynthis.—T he systematic name for the 
officinal bitter apple. Colocynthis; Alhandula of 
the Arabians. Coloquintida. Bitter apple ; bitter 
gourd ; bitter cucumber; The fritit, which is the me- 
dicinal part of this plant, Cucumis—foliis multifidis, 
pomis globosis glabris, of Linnzus, is imported from 
Turkey. Its spongy mambranous medulla or pith, is 
directed for use ; it has a nauseous, acrid, and intense- 
ly bitter taste ; and is a powerful irritating cathar- 
tic, In doses of ten or twelve grains, it operates with 
great vehemence, frequently producing violent gripes, 
bloody stools, and disordering the whole system.— 
It is recommended in various complaints, as worms, 
mania, dropsy, epilepsy, &c.; but is seldom re- 
sorted to, except where other more mild remedies 
have been used without success, and then only in the 
form of the extractum colocynthidis compositum, and 
the pilule ex colocynthide cum aloé of the pharmaco- 
poeas. 

New-York Cattle Market, Monday, October 3.— 
About 1400 head of catile—prices 4,50 to 6,50, ave- 
raging 5,75. Near 400 left unsold. 

Sheep and Lambs between 3 and 4000 at market, 
during the week. The former frou $2,25 to 8600; 
the latter $1,50 to $3. 

Swine—A bout 500—price, 4$ to 5. 

Cows and calves are in demand— 25 to $40. 

Hay sells at 60 to 75 cents per hundred. [Re- 
ported for the New-York Farmer, by D. Drew.] 
New-York Produce Market, October 4.—Ashes, 
per 100 Ibs., Pots 5,15, Pearls 5;35 ; Flax, American, 
6 to 8; Flour, N. Y. Superfine, 5,63 to 5,69, Troy, 
5 69 to 5 75, Western Canal 5 75 to 6;Richmond City 
Mills 6,25, Wheat, N. River 1,12 to 1,16, Genesee 
118 to121; Rye 78 to 80; Corn 70, Long Island 
75 ; Oats 37 to 44; Tallow, American, 11. 
Remarks.—The demand for flour is good, but ad 
vices from Liverpool of 24th August, quote reduced 
prices; Wheat sells well—Corn has declined ; Pro 





v dwarf kind, obtained from France, and matures with 


visions have fallen a little. 
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[For the New-York Farmer. ] 


Arr. CCLVII.—The Country Farmer.—No. V. 
Onthe proper Education of the Sons and Daugh- 
ters of Farmers. 


Mr. Freet—The proper Education for Farmers, 
male and female, supposing that the sons and daugh- 
ters are to pursue the same business, will first be dis- 
cussed. As to the extent of mere literature, or of 
science, and the knowledge of philosophy, which is 
desirable fur a Farmer, much will depend upon the 
capacity of each individual, as to resources of mind, 
physical and moral energy, and pecuniary ability : 
Always remembering, however, that more learning 
than understandiug, totally disqualifies every son and 
daughter of the Farm for its business. If men, and 
boys, and women and girls, would put their learning 
to good uses, there would be little danger of having 
tho much: nor would there, as the case actually 
stands, if it were not sv much the fashjon to tliréw 
away so much time in learning what is worse than 
useless. We are a nation of Englishmen, and the 
literature of our mother tongue, embraces all, that 
can, by any possibility, be of any servite to a Farmer. 
Learn as much as they may, of English literature, 
with science and philosophy; and there is little danger 
of an overstock, or that the conceit of learning will 
spoil a boy, ora man, for Farming, unless, indeed, he 
be spoiled before, by want of mind. Let him go to 
a ‘ profession,’ and crawl along the road to indolence, 
uselessness, and contempt, the ‘stunted pig’ of the 
order, as a living beacon to other Farmers’ sons. 

But how much learning should a Farmer have? 
All he can get, I answer, and make a good use of, 
the main thing, after all. While a Boy, a thorough 
knowledge of the spelling book, the ground work of 
all literature, so as td be able to spell readily, and 
correctly, all the words of common occurrence in the 
language. He must learn to be a good reader also, 
and may read a book of grammar, for amusement, 
but should never, ifa lad of good sense, bé permitted 
to commit a single rule of it to memory. Leave this 
to boys who have time to throw away upon the 
dead languages, and often before they can spell half 
the words in their own, the Way to make pedants, 
coxcombs, and learned dunces. He must learn 
arithmetic, and learn how to apply it to use, taking 
special care to commit the tables to memory, at school. 
The eléments of geography, may be learned in a few 
months, while practising in penmanship; and some 
knowledge of history is good, if only toimplant a taste 
for the study, during the leisure hours of a Farmer's 
lifé. Natural inclination, is like appetite for food 
That which is to the taste, and humor of the mind, is 
easily acquired, sets well, and is likely to be useful. 
If the boy has some geometry in the mind, study 
mathematics, geometry, and the elements of astronomy, 
but let it be his own study, assisted by his Teacher. 
So, also, if he have a mind for mechanism, indulge 
him with tools, and with the study of mechanics. Su, 
also, in botany, and the physical sciences as they are 
called, as mineralogy, geology, and zoology, but only 
in the rudiments at school. In natural philosophy; 
encourage all his taste for information. Farming, is, 
truly a most philosophical business, the delights of 
which, as well as the succéss, and profits, are much 
increased, by an intimate early acquaintance with the 


laws of matter. The great pe of learning, is 
to supply food for thought. So, also, of writing ; to 
set men to thinking for themselves. The horse, who 
ruminates, grazes all the time. It takes the cow half 
her time, to chew, the cud, without which she would 
give no milk, 

But how itiuch "time wdiild you allow the Ha uf 
Farmers, in getting all this school learning? I answer, 
not more than half of each year, from the age of five, 
to fifteen; that is, in our northern climate, to attend 
school through each winter, and be kept at work of 
the Farm all the rest of the time, so as to have a 
handy habit for work, as well as for learning at school; 
If kept out of school, half the time, they will returs 
to it with a good appetite for learning ; and if kept at 
school half the time, and the other half at work of 
the Farm, they will return to their work with a good 
relish for it, tired of the school house. Whatever is 
taken with a good appetite, nourishes, whether it be 
for the body or the mind. These alternate changes; 
besides that their varied occupations keep the appe- 
tite always keen; allow time for reflection, keep thé 
mind occupied, ruminating,x—contribute to health; 
and vigor, bodily and mental, and incorporate habits, 
leading directly to manhood, and in the very line of 
life for which your son is destined. The very best 
feature of a good education, is to incorporate good 
and useful habits, with the necessary learning. ‘The 
health of the body, every body knows, is often im+ 
paired, by being kept too closely at school. It will 
startle many persons, to be told, that the mind is 
otten injured in the same way, and yet nothing is more 
certain. The appetite palls with constant feeding, 
and a distaste is often produced, a kind of uhcofquera- 
ble aversion, which extends even through life. Few 
parents seem to be aware of this, especially those whé 
live in large towns, and cities, where it is the fashion 
to keep children constantly at school, partly in many 
cases, to keép thém ‘ out of the way!’ They should 
remember that food, taken to excess, is never well 
digested. We, on Farms, think of lessons front 
nature, not déspising to learn wisdom from the rumi- 
nating cow, the ox, and the sheep. After these ani- 
mals have done chewing the cud, they are agaid 
ready for grazing, and of course with good appetites; 

From the age of five to fifteen years, half the time 
at school, is time enough, for boys of good parts, to 
get all the learning, at school, that is absolutely neces- 
sary to enable a boy to become a good Farmer: 
Not that he is then aman, or that he ig never td 
get any more learning, after he leaves schdok Thies 
is not the practice of Farmers’ sons, but to consider 
every part of life as a school for knowledge in “4 
business of life, some part of which is to be acquis 
by reading of books; but more by observation, > 
the study of things, in the great book of nature. He 
has no diploma, an which to repose, like the lad com 
ing from college, who often ceases to learn, as soon 
as he comes fromi school; Farmers, in fact; think 
more, and study more, in their way, than the thost 
of men are aware of; A yacant mind; is rarely met 
witli ina Farm-house: 

I do not say, then, that at the age of filteen, every 
Farmer’s son is to be taken from School, Two dr 
three months each winter, for two or three years 
longer time, may be well spared to such as have art 





aptitude for more knowledge of books, especially if 
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in the seasons of vegetation, they have acquitted 
themselves well in the labors of the Farm, not only 
as to work, but by bringing the mind into those labors. 
Nor do I say that no Farmer’s son should be sent 
to school before five years of age: nor that, at that 
age, he is to be tasked with constant work, when out 
of school. Let him play, and make play of work, by 
which he will be learning something, 2bout work, no 
small part of his education. Before five years old, he 
will have Jearned his letters, and how to form simple 
words,by putting these letters together, thus to spell 
many. words., By the aid of little picture books, with 
cuts of the.common animals of the farm, the form, 
figure, and name of each one will be familiar to him, 
and he will be able to spell the names, even without 
ever having thought of such a thing as a task, or lesson, 
in learning. It bas been his play, like the little 
dams he has made in the brook, in which he has 
actually, been studying natural philosophy, by experi- 
ment...I have raised up a large Family, each of 
which, has,—except one—alas!—been conducted 
along exactly in the way here proposed, and with 
the most perfect success, thanks to divine mercy. 
Good babiis, Mr. Editor, engrafted upon, or incor- 
porated with, the necessary learning, and habits 
adapted to the destined business of life, should be 
censidcred as a chief object of Education, of which 
I have had the most convincing, and, by nevation— 
the most melancholy evidence. 
Sept. 3, 1831. 


{For the New-York Farmer. ] 
Arr. CCLVIIL.—Crops of the Seasonina Part of 
the Eastern Section of New-York. 

Mr. Epvrrorn—The crops of this region, on the 
whole, though not free from exceptions, are quite 
equal to the average of even our most favorable sca- 
sons. Winter wheat, and rye,a heavy crop, in general, 
but injured, in some parts of the country, by unfavor- 
able weatlier in harvest time, and in some instances, 
by worms, grasshoppers, &c. ‘The crop of maize, 
very fine, and the grain will be unusually heavy. 
Of oats, b irley, and summer wheat, and rye, rather 
more than a middling crop. Hay, I should think, 
generally, affurded a crop of more value than usual, 
and secured in fine order, though with some excep- 
tions. The pasturage of the season has been better 
than usual, particularly on the dryest land; and the 
stock, of most Farms, is in excellent order; and 
their grass fed beef, and mutton, will be better than 
usaal. Of turnips, potatoes, pumpkins, and other 
such thines, there is a prospeet of an abundant crop, 
and buckwheat has done well. This statement em- 
braces, so far as my information goes, the counties 
of Saratoga, Albany, Green, Columbia, Duchess, 

tensselaer, Washington, Schnectady and Schoharie. 
In all these, our supply of Fruit has been much less 
than ustdl, this year. Apples, but very few, and in 
few places. Cider will be scarce and dear. The 
crop of Plums, which was very abundant last year, 


. : a 
has failed almost entirely. The curculio, exriy in 


the season, appeared in greater numbers than I ever 
saw itybefore, and it has been, emphatically, a year 
uncommonly productive of destructive enemies of 
veceniion of all 


sorts. Pears are scarce, but there 








are more of these than of either of the kinds named 
above. The crop of Grapes, has been heavy, and 
the fruit little injured by mildew. The vine culture, 
has been very numerous, and very active; and the 
cricket has learned to cut off the bark of the stems 
of some of the grape clusters. We must catch them, 
another year, and try Mr. Thorburn’s Cockcroach 
traps, or something else. So much, in compliance, 
with your call, in the Farmer of 22d instant, from 
Sept. 1831. A CoLumpia Farmer. 


[For the New-York Farmer.] 


Arr. CCLIX.—Circular from the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India, to the Secretary of 
the Horticultural Seciety of New- York. 


Sirn,—The Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of India have directed me to request your kind atten- 
tion to the present Circular. 

The Society are convinced that the freest possible 
exchange of the national productions of every country 
will be found, in the end, most conducive to the pros- 
perity of all; and guided by these principles, they de- 
sire to offer, both to Societies and individuals in every 
quarter of the giobe, any of the Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural products of India, or any information rela- 
tive thereto, which may be desired, in exchange for 
such as may be forwarded, or communicated to them. 
It will be most gratifying to the Society if you can 
point out to them any desiderata which can be supplied 
from India, or if you can, by any means, forward to 
them seeds, plants, useful communications or sugges- 
tions. The Society will feel much obliged by your 
giving every publicity in your power to this communi- 
cation. I am, Sir, your obedient, humble servant, 

Henry Gippineton, 

Foreign Secretary of Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India. 

Calcutta, March 1st, 1831. 


Art. CCLX.—Practical Observations on the Prin- 
ciples of Breeding. 


No degree of skill or attention, will convert a mean 
animal into a good one. Tbe qualities of the indi- 
vidual, though they may not be as distinctive, are 
nearly as obstinate as those which separate one spe- 
cies from another. And aman might as well expect 
by culture to make the obdurate hog yield the ex- 
quisite fleece of the Saxon sheep, as to convert the 
patient and cold blooded drudge, into the spirited and 
beautiful courser. We must begin right, or we are 
obliged to end wrong. We must breed with an intel- 
ligent eye to the results after which we aim, or all our 
subsequent labors will fail of their adequate reward. 

To that point therefore, the breeding of domestic 
animals—I desire to direct the attention of your 
readers, as to a thing lying at the foundation of their 
prosperity. What I have to say, is the result of 
several years attention to the subject, and though much 
of it may appear different, from what is commonly 
received as true, I do not feel at liberty to disregard, 
facts occuring under my own notice, out of deference 
to any popular opinion. Ifmore numerous and better 
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conducted experiments shall establish results different | trials and much observation, on niany species, that it 
from those I have arrived at,—I° am siire no one will is not possible to keep up a mixed breed of any kind, 
receive and act on them with more alacrity than my- | without resorting continually to the original families 
self. 7 |which produced the mixed race you desire to con- 
Between the patent aiid the offspring, in every tinue, Two half breeds will not produce in the next 
species of domesticated animals, there are very great, | generation a race like themselves, no matter how 
and frequently so far as we can discover most capri- | nearly the parents may resemble each other. One 
cious diversities. ‘This is the very fact which gives janimal will resemble the remote ancestors on one 
to this subject its importance as well as its difficulty.|}side, another those on the other. And instead of 
For if domestication had not infringed on nature in| having, as you may have hoped, a new race of your 
this particular, we could not have felt more unceriain-|own, you will have several races, ouly remotely-re- 
ty about the produce of our flocks and hersd, than|sembling each other, with this common propensity; 
about the appearante of the young in a park of deer./that they are all getting worse each generation: 
We have cultivated away, in part at least, one great| Those mixed races in whatever kind of stock, may 
law of animal nature ; and what we seck is amid the, be easily and certainly continued by resorting con- 
great irregularities which have succeeded to the sim- | stantly to one pure blooded and one scrub parent, or 
ple uniformity of nature, to fasten on, and as far as|to two blooded parents of different races, according 
practicable to perpetuate such of them as we find) to the character of stock you wish to breed. 
most conducive to our interest. | As to the degrees of blood required in one or both 
As a general rule it is certainly true that the pro-| parents, that of course must be determined by the nse 
duce of any animal is more likely to pursue the quali-| for which the produce is designed. Breeders gene- 
ties which distinguish the family to which it belongs, | rally consider seven-eights nearly equal to full blood ; 
than those which are more particularly personal tojand at fifteen-sixteenths animals are usually accounted 
its immediate ancestor. You will be more apt to get} full blooded. I very much doubt whether this mode 
good stock from an animal of pure blood, whose fa-|of computatien is strict enough. And it seems not 
mily are good, even if he be inferior in qualities, than | improbable, that many of the failures. attendant on 
from the finest possible animal, if he be a chance ani-| what we consider thorough breeding may have re- 
mal from a low bred and inferior stock. ‘The latter| sulted from the errors into which it has led breeders, 
may produce a few young like himself, and they being| The tendency in all such stacks is backward; and 
carefully selected and bred from, may in time pro-| they canbe advanced only with care and difficulty: 
duce a good race,—but the most of his stock wi!l| The consequence. is, that it requires a great deal of 
yesemble his ancestors. I know of no exception to} good blood to work out a very little that is bad. We 
this, where the animal thus superior to his race, is of | fall into a great mistake when we imagine, that. as at 
cold blood. But there are some singular cases of fine!a certain point on one hand the srcub blood will pre- 
animals of a fine race also, that have propagated stock | dominate, so at an equal point on the other will»the 
inferior to themselves, and inferior also to their own} pure blood prevail. It is far otherwise. In the park 
race. Potomac, one of the best sons of Diomed, and | of a friend in Mercer coynty, Kentucky, I saw half; 
one of the longest lived, never perhaps begot a single | quarter, one eighth breed buffalo, on the cow;—part 
horse as good as himself, nor one as good as the ave-| being onthe short horn Durham. The quarter breed 
rage stock of his sire. It will not do therefore to; looked nearly as much like the buffaloe as the cow; 
trust to a sire, if he be never so fine, if his family are! jt was a female and a most beautiful animal. In the 
base. It will not do moreover to rely on the best| eighth breed the buffaloe was still somewhat discerni- 
son of the best sire, till le has proved himself by his!ble. But in these cases it was the first and strong 
offspring. | outpourings of nature, from a stock that had been bred 
It is very remarkable, but it is nevertheless & fact, | unmixed in our forests for a thousand generations. Yet 
that in some races an animal of pure blood will be} even here the pure blood (which I call the buffaloe) 
more apt to produce young like itself in appearance, | was no longer distinct after the third, or pefhaps even 
where the opposite parent is a scrub, than if it also) after the second generation. I specify this case the 
were high bred. It may be that the pure blood of the | more particulerly, because many persons suppose thosé 
one parent finds nothing in the mixed puddle of the| two races will not breed on each other, and that hag 
others to countervail its effects on the young. Or it} been asserted by some naturalists. I believe the com- 
may depend on some other cause not easily traced. | mon bull refuses to go to the buffaloe cow, on account 
But of the fact, there is no doubt. The next cross,! of the peculiar stench of the latter; and on the other 
however, will show the cloven foot; and he who re- hand, there are very few cows of the common iace 
lies on such doubtful indications will find at last that| that can give birth to a calf begotten by a buffaloe 
he has bestowed his labor in vain. It cannot be too! bull, on account of the excessive development of the 
steadily kept in remembrance, that although high shoulders and fore parts of those animals, Those 
breeding is much,—and good appearance is much,—| difficulties are however sometimes overcome, On 
and fine qualities are much, yet to arrive at a reason- | the other hand I have seen quarter bred sheép, hogs 
able certainty, we must have besides all these, trial) and horses, not to mention scores of individuals of in- 
by offspring, and that where bot parents are similar! ferior species, that had nothing to distinguish them 
in kind. When all these meet you have a!l you need | from the most common animals. The most *indiffer- 
desire, and may proceed to select the finest produce | ent horse I ever owned, and the vilest looking, was 
and go on with their improvement ; instead cf seeking | a grandson of the imported horse Eagle, through two 
out new crosses and uncertain mixed breeds, which in| g,rub mares. © The Winter A:abian produced a stock 
two or three generations may re. ard yeu with a total! jp this state of very peculiar appearance,—a Il of the 
failure. } same general colour,—generally destitute of the pe- 
In relation to crosses, I have found after repeated, liar horny substance which exists on the leg of the 
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horse, on the inside, above the fore and below the 
hind knees,—and all so much alike, that in four or 
five years, he begot no colt that could not easily be 
told by the eye, as of his stock. I had five of his 
grand colts foaled last spring, and have scen perhaps 
thirty others,—some thorough bred—some otherwise. 
The singular resemblance to each other no longer 
continues in the second generation; the horny sub- 
stance recurs on the legs,—they are of various co- 
lours, and in their general appearance there is nothing 
to distinguish them greatly from other horses. One 
of the colts of the second generation, bred by myself, 
whose dam and sire were both by the Winter Arabian, 
making the colt possess as much of the blood of that 
horse, as either of its immediate parents did—was 
totally unlike the half breed stock. They were all 
grey and otherwise peculiar, the colt was sorrel and 
peculiar in no respect. The colt’s mother was out 
of a mare by Sterling, his father out of one by Spread 
Eagle—who were brothers ; both those mares are sor- 
rels, and the colt somewhat resembled one of them— 
his grand dam by the sire. But what is singular is 
this, the dam of the colt had produced one by Hephes- 
tion,—whoe was sorrel,—which yet was grey, and has 
been taken by most who saw it fora half bred Arabian ; 
and is greatly more like that stock than his brother, 
who is more nearly related to it,—but bred from two 
mixed animals, Animals possessing Jess than half 
blood, I should generally consider as having no par- 
ticular value on account of blood ; in other words, ani- 
mals are not likely to exhibit much of the peculiarity 
of a particular stock, if they are less than half bred on 
that stock. I have no idea that you can mix up the 
bleod of six or seven kinds of sheep—cattle, horses, 
or any other creatures, and thence produce animals 
having in ratable proportion the qualities of all their 
ancestors. It might be possible in that way, to pro- 
duce a new race, after much time and care, that would 
equal, perhaps excel any of the old ; but the new race 
would not be in consequence, but rather coerced by 
the strong hand of cultivation in defiance of the origi- 
nal crosses. 
(To be Continued.) 
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Arr. CCLXI.—American Silk. 





throughout the year in a large room, of sufficient space 
to contain the apparatus. Directors of filatures and 
silk throwsters are men of different professions, and 
nothing is more rare than to find a person cempeteat 
to both. The society we allude to, do not seem to 
have been aware of all this. ‘They probably believed 
that a single person, and that person a mere operative, 
might do all these things, with the aid of some simple 
machinery. Indeed, from a publication of theirs, 
which appeared in the newspapers at that time, it ap- 
pears that they sent for such a person from Europe, 
on failing to obtain a female silk spinner from Con- 
necticut. 

Since that period, a great deal of light has been 
thrown upon the subject. ‘The publications which 
have appeared in this country, have made their way 
to Europe, and in consequence of it, silk manufactur- 
ers of all descriptions have come to our shores. A 
corresponding impulse has been felt in this country, 
and of all this we are beginning to feel the happy ef- 
fects. Silk throwsters (whose denomination two years 
ago was hardly known) are now established in several 
of our cities ; foreign raw silk has been imported in 
larger quantities than before; for the first time, this 
year, it has been purchased at our public sales, and it 
is now undergoing the regular process of throwing, in 
order to be converted into some kind of manufacture. 
The first that the public voice seems to call for, are 
floss and sewing silk ; the former because much of it 
is employed by fringe and coach lace makers, of whom 
numbers have been for a long time established in our 
large towns, working silk, imported from foreign coun- 
tries; and the,latter, because it is an indispensable ar- 
ticle in all families for domestic use. We shall, there- 
fore, make a few remarks on the manutacwre of these 
two articles. 

1. Floss Silk.—Mr. D’Homiergue, in bis essays, 
calls by that name the kind of silk which the French 
call Aloselle, and which is made out of the floss, or 
outside tow and coarse fibres of the cocoons. But he 
said nothing of what is called floss silk in this country, 
either because he did not think it of sufficient impor- 
tance, or because it is not so immediately connected 
with the subject of reeling. Whatever his motives 
may have been, we shall try to supply this deficiency: 

Floss Silk, in the sense that we speak of, is what 
the French call Soie piatte (flat silk,) so named from 








The-object of the following remarks is principally 
to explain what is meant by floss Silk, how made, 
its use, &c. We hope it will prove interesting to more 
than one description of our readers, 

Wher Mr. D'Homergue arrived in this country, up- 
wards of two years ago, it was said that he had been 
sent for by a society in Philadelphia, to reel silk from 
the cocoons, and make floss and sewing silk. If this 
be true, it shows how little was known at that time of 
the different.arts, which together co-operate in the 
manufacture of silk. ‘To reel silk from the cocoons, 
is the business of a female recler, and if the thing is to 
be undertaken on a large scale, of a director of a fila- 
wre. ‘To make floss and sewing silk, is the employ- 
ment of a silk throwster.—For the former business, 
nothing is wanting but a few reels, with their furnaces 
and basins, and the work is done in the summer only, 
under a shed, open to the free circulation of air; the 
latter, on the contrary, requires an expensive and com- 


its being flat and not round like other silk. It is used 
in almost every kind of coach-lace and fringe makers’ 
work, in embroidery, and in the manufacture of stock- 
ings, gloves, and in general of hosiery. It is reeled 
like other silk, generally of from 15 to 20, or fiom 2 
to 25 cocoons ; after reeling, it is sent to the throws- 
ter, who gives it that preparation which constitutes 
floss silk. He doubles the thread according to the 
size wanted, and twists them in his mill, not like other 
silk, several times, backwards and forwards, from left 
to right and afterwards from right to left, but twists it 
only on one side, and very ligh'ly, so that when it is 
afterwards boiled by the dyer in order to dissolve the 
gum with which it is impregnated, it becomes partly 
untwisted, so as to give it a flat appearance, without, 
however, making it crispy and unfit for winding, which 
would be the case, if it had not been twisted in the 
throwing mill. After boiling it is dyed, and in that 
state is fit for use. 

We have been told of floss silk having been made 





olicaicd set of machinery, and the labor is performed 





by some ingenious ladies in the south; which undyed 
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and unwound had been deemed by coach-lace makers 
in this city, superior to imported silk of the same kind, 
and even purchased in that state at 13 dollars a pouud, 
while foreign floss silk, dved and wound on bobbins, 
sold only for ten. 

We are not disposed to controvert this fact ; and 

shall only say that we have heard but of one or two 
younds thus purchased two or three years ago, and we 
i been told that the ladies, who made that small 
quantity, soon gave up the undertaking; no doubt in 
consequeuce of the enormous length of time that it took 
them to produce that result, and the waste of the ma- 
terial that it occasioned. We have heard no more 
since of similar attempts. 

2. Sewing Silk.—We have little to add on the sub- 
ject of this article, to what has been said by Mr. 
Dillénenste in his essays, and since in various other 
publications. It is well understood that sewing silk 
is made from raw silk reeled from 20 to 25 and even 
to 40 or 50 cocoons, according to the size wanted, and 
if we believe Mr. Boucher, it is more difficult to reel 
silk out of many than out ofa few cocoons—alter reel- 
ing, it is made into sewing silk by the throwster, and 
requires a great deal more twisting backwards and for- 
wards, and a stronger kind of twist than any other 
silk. 

We are told that there is no throwsting mill yet set 
up ia this country, of sufficient power to twist sewing 
silk. Neither that of Mr. Edward Brown, at Dedham, 
Massachusetts, which has twenty spindles, nor that of 
Mr. Ripka, at Manayunk, near Philadelphia, which 
has sixty, are sufficient for that purpose. But we are 
also informed that this will soon be remedied, and that 
a proper set of throwsting machinery is even now in 
preparation at Philadelphia. There is no doubt that 
all these things will henceforth be certainly progress. 
ing in our country ; the art of reeling is all we want to 
set all the rest in motion. For this we look te Con- 
gress, on whom alone depends the promoting or the 
checking of this astonishing progress. Baltimore Cron. 


Art. CCLXII.—Produce brought to Cincinnati on 
the Miami Canal. 

The following is a statement of the principal arti- 

‘cles of produce brought to the Cincinati market on the 

Miami canal duriug the year ending on the 31st Sept. 


Flour 119,784 bbls. Beef 609 bbls. 
Whiskey 30,201 do. ‘Tallow 71 do. 
Pork 16,028 do. Linseed Oil 520 do. 
Bacon 2,243,026 lbs. Ashes 43 do. 
do. 1,168 hds. Beeswax 5,621 Ibs. 
Lard 25,471 kegs Wool 29,074 do. 
do. 334 bls. Feathers 20,330 do. 
Butter 101,370 lbs. Wood,cords 9,257 


This is but a comparatively small portion of the 
produce brought to this market; the number of wag- 
ons daily arriving and departing, having rather increas- 
ed than decreased since the opening of the canal, and 
the receipts of produce by river boats being constant- 
ly increasing; and when the price which the staple 
articles have borne for some years past is considered 
in connexion with the immense quantities sold by the 
farmers of the Miami country, it will naturally be in- 
ferred that the country is becoming wealthy with a ra- 


people. The advantages of the country are greatly 
increased by the growth of the city } the competition 
among purchasers of produce and sellers of goods, 
where they are numerous and possessed of capital, 
being such as to insure to the cultivator the highest 
price that can be afforded for his artielesy and the fors 
eign goods that he is obliged to buy, at the lowest 
rates. The extent of the attraction which our city 
affords as a mart for the sale of country produce, is 
constantly widening, and we ate glad to find that it is 
now so great as to bring considerable quantities of 
Western Reserve cheese here for sale. The superi- 
ority of this article, is not yet generally known among 
us—(there is no better cheese made in the would than 
that from some of the dairies in the Western Reserve) 
—and of course it is not so much sought for as it will 
be when its character is better understood. We have 
not yet learned fully to appreciate the difference be- 
tween very good, and indifferent articles, of many 


| kinds, but we are acquiring this knowledge, and be- 


coming more and more willing to give prices propor- 
tionate to the value, and which are not regalated mere- 
ly by the name of the article.— West. Tiller. 


_SSsoaaSaa~s 


Art. CCLXIIl.—Proportion of Nutriment in dif- 
. ferent kinds of Food. 


A very interesjing report on the comparative nu- 
tritive properties of food, was presented, a few years: 
since, to the French minister of the interior, by M. M. 
Percy and Vauquelin, two celebrated chemists, and. 
members of the French Institute. The high profes- 
sional reputation of these gentlemen is such as to pre- 
vent any doubt existing as to the accuracy of their ex~ 
periments, the results of which are as follows :— 

Of Bread every 100|bs weight were found to con- 
tain SOlbs. of nutritious matter. Butcher's Meat, 
averaging the various sorts, contains only 35lbs. in 
100. French Beans (not the green pods, but tho 
seeds) 92lbs. in 100. Broad Kidney Beans 89lbs; 
Peas 93\bs; Lentils (akind of half pea, but litile 
known in this country) 94lbs.in 100. Greens and 
Turnips which are the most aqueous of all the vege- 
tables used for domestic purposes, furnish only from 
6 to 8lbs. of solid nutritive matter in 100. Carrots 
14!bs. and Potatoes only yielded 25lbs. of a substance 
valuable as nutrition, in the 100. One pound of good 
bread, therefore, is equal to upwards of three pounds 
of the best potatoes; and 75lbs. of bread, with 40lbs. 
ef meat, are equal to 300lbs. of potatoes ;—or, to go 
more into details, three quarters of a pound of bread 
with 9 ounces of meat, are equal to Slbs. potatoes,— 
Ilb. of potatoes is equal to 4lbs. of cabbage and three 
of turnips.—But 1lb. of rice, broad beans, French 
beans, is equal to Slbs, of potatoes. 

In the foregoing statement, two things will be apt 
to surprise the reader.—First, the greater amount of 
nutriment contained in bread and the farinaceous seeds 
generally, than in all the other articles of our ordinary 
food: and second, that though the potatoe :anks, in 
regard to the proportion of nutritious matter it affords, 
far below the foregoing, yet when compared with 
butchers meat, there is found to be but 10 per cent. in 
favour of the latter. The experience of large bodies 
of men—of even extensive districts of country, is in 
evidence of the general truth of these conclusions. 
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A large proportion of the most healthy and robust of 
the English peasantry live mainly upon farinaceous 
substances—the same is true, to a still greater extent, 
of the inhabitants of the south of Europe, and of dif- 
ferent parts of the Asiatic continent. The potato 
forms, we know, the chief food of the Irish peasantry, 
than whom, when their constitutions have not been 
destroyed by causes connected with their political and 
moral condition, no set of men exhibit a greater 
amount of health, nor more athletic forms. The in- 
habitants of many parts of Germany enjoy perfect 
health, upon a diet principally of different prepara- 
tions of rye and barley, while the hardy, shrewd, and 
enterprising Scot lives on potatoes, and oat meal vari- 
ously cooked 

Dr. Stark informs us, that upon a diet of 4 lbs. of 
milk and 30 ounces of bread, his health and strength 
were fully sustainéd, while his body increased rapidly 
in bulk. It was remarked by Brindly, the celebrated 
canal engineer, that, in various works in which he had 
been engaged, where the workmen being paid by the 
piece, each éxerted himself to earn as much as possi- 
ble, men, from the north of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
who adheared to their customary diet of oat cake and 
hasty pudding, with water for their drink, sustained 
more labor, and made greater wages than others, 
wih lived on bread, cheese, bacon and beer, the 
general diet of the laborers of the South. 

Flesh presents a greater amount of nutriment in a 
given bulk, than vegetable aliment; it is also more rea- 
dily digested, but it stimulates or heats the system 
‘more than the latter. {t is on many accounts, espe- 
cially in cold climates and during the winter season, 
a very useful and appropriate, though by no means, as 
we perceive, an essential part of the diet of the active 
laborer.---Journal of Health. 





Art. CCLXIV.—Mutation of Matter. 


Every thing generated by nature, or made by art, is 
generated or made out of something else; and this 
something else is called its substance, or matter. But 
there can be no change of one thing into another, 
where the two changing beings do not participate the 
same matter. Hence were there not a congeniality 
between the feod and the plant, and the food and the 
animal, these two organized bodies could not be nour- 
ished; but the material imbibed, would operate as a 
medicine, instead of being assimilated as an aliment. 

Whoever attends closely to the operations of nature 
will be convinced, that every recent production, 
whether vegetable or animal, that daily occurs, is not 
absolutely a fresh creation, an evocation, or calling of 


vegetable receives these invisible seeds, or organic 
particles from the earth, from water, and from the 
air; and their reception perfects the plant.- A quad- 
ruped receives the plant into its stomach for food ; 
when its digestive powers destroy its vegetative life, 
should any be remaining; and then the digesting ap- 
paratus animalizes the vegetable, and gradually con- 
verts it into the nature, and substance of the creature. 
And when this animal dies, his constituent particles 
fly off in vapor: these are absorbed by the growing, 
plant with avidity, they being its appropriate food ; 
and this absorption of putrid vapor causes them to 
grow, and to flourish; and thus do animals and vege- 
tables mutually nourish and support each other; so 
that what was yesterday grass, is to-day part ofa sheep, 
and to-morrow becomes part of a man. 

From the foregoing doctrine may be deduced the 
true theory of the action of manures; or the sustenta- 
tion of a plant by its appropriate food This isthe 
corner-stone in the foundation of that Temple of Ce- 
res, which we hope to see reared in America. It wilt 
moreover illustrate that doctrine which teaches, that 
in this world which we inhabit, there is an universal 
change, or mutation of all things into all; that nothing 
is lost, but the sum total of matter in the Universe re- 
mains perfectly the same; and that what some con- 
sider as fresh creations, or calling of something out of 
nothing, is only a change or mutation of something 
which before existed. 

The Roman poet Lucretius sums up the doctrine of 
unceasing mutation thus, 

“ And so each part returns when bodies die, 

What came from earth to earth ; what from the sky 
Dropt down, ascends again, and mounts on high, 
For Death doth not destroy ; but disunite 

The seeds, and change their order, and their site : 
Then makes new combinations, whence arise 
In{bodies all those great varieties + 

Of shape and color.” 

To scrutinize how an organized body first began, is 
perhaps, a presumptuous attempt; but to inquire after 
what manner, when once begun, they have been eon- 
tinued, is a work more suited to human abilities, and 
is gratifying to the towering faculties of reason, and. 
honorable to religion: provided we substitute:for the 
disconsolate doctrine of blind and vague chance, con- 
spicuous in Lucretius, that of an intelligent, and sov- 
ereign Creator and Legislator of the Universe, the Al- 
mighty Director, and merciful Controller of that never 
ceasing change, or circulation, through which every 
thing on this evanescent globe is doomed to pass. 

{ Botanist. 


Mr. Fieet,—The following is a copy of a commu- 


something out of nothing; for that is impossible, nication from T. Towner, Esq,, to the Pennsylvania 
Bx nihilo nihil fit.” What then is it? ’Tis a Agricultural Society. 


change, or mutation of something which before existed, 
Every thing around us is in motion. No terrestial 
thing is stationary. On every earthly thing mutabili- 
ty is written; and substances of every kind, either 
immediately, or intermediately pass into one another ; 


Arr. CCLXV.—On the Superiority of Improved 


Short- Horns for the Dairy and Shambles, and their 
Vigor and Fitness for Labor. 


Sir—I live in a section of the country where the 


and reciprocal deaths, dissolutions and digestions sup-| dairy forms a very conspicuous part of the income of 


port, by turns, all substances out of each other. 


the Farmer, and where very considerable attention is 


When an organized body dies, the organic parti-| paid to the raising of Cattle, of the finest description, 
cles survive ; for death has no power over them; but} and possessing the most valuable and useful qual- 
they circulate through the universe ; pass into other | ities. 


A growing 


I have had considerable acquaintance with the Im- 





beings, producing life and nourishment. 
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proved Durham Short Horn Stock—have visited the 
farm of Mr. Powell, and viewed the stock in his 
possession, and by him imported ; and do not hesitate 
to express my opinion decidely in favor of that breed 
of cattle, as possessing more valuable and intrinsic 
qualities than any other which have ever come under 
my observation. 

For the more common and aseful purposes of fat- 
tening and the dairy, they far surpass any description 
of their species, combining great symmetry of form, 
with superior size, rapid growth, and an unusual aptness 


ty of the practice I never doubted until the present 
season. I began feeding this season as usual, but soon 
found that the quantity of milk was diminished. As 
the milk of each night was all sold, the exact quantity 
was known. 

I did not then suppose it possible that the stalks 
could occasion the diminution, but was persuaded by 
my family to desist from giving them stalks, in about 
8 or 9 days after I commenced, and they subsisted on 
grazing in the same pasture in which they were kept 
while fed as above—and to my surprise the quantity of 





to fatten, 

Such is my intire conviction ef their great superior- 
ity and excellence, that I have procured a Bull from 
Mr. Powell’s stock, with whose progress and improv- 
ment I am extremely well satisfied. 

Very Respectfully, 
I remain yours, &c. 

Goshon, Ct. Jan. 22, 1827. T. Towner. 


Agr. CCLXVI.—Miscellancous, Original and Se- 
lected. 


Mildew.---Mr. Fieut, One of my neig 
been experimenting, and the result merits a place in 
your paper. Some of his Grape Vines, I think the 
Sweetwater, had their Fruit attacked with mildew, but 
partially, on some berries, or clusters, when hardly 
half grown, The experiment, was, to remove the 
earth around the roots, cover the ground with unleach- 
ed Ashes, and then restore the removed soil, thus 
burying the ashes. He then picked off the diseased 
fruit, and all the rest grew and ripened well, and no 
more mildew appeared. He says he took the hint 
from a Frenchman, in New York, p ly 
Loubat; and this candor isso creditable, and so unusual, 
that I beg you will record it of my neighbour, Mr. 
Leained a modest man, and a good Gardener. 


L. H. 


Crops of North Carolina,---Mr. Fire, from the 
appearances of this Season, this section of the States is 
doubtless most admirably adapted to the raising uf Ap- 
ples, Peaches,Grapes, Silk, and almost all kinds of 
the produce of the North, as well as South; I never} 
have seen a better Crop of Apples, yet no Cider is 
made here.---Yours, J. S.---Zdundleton N.C. Sept. | 
14 1831. 


hi 
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Officers of the Massachusetts Horticultural Socie-| . 


| 
| 


' 
oxbury. 


ty.—At a meeting held on the Ist of October, the 
following officers were elected. 

Presideat—Henry A. S. Dearborn, R 
Vice Presidents—Zebedee Cook, Jr. Dorchester ; | 
John C. Gray, Boston; Enoch Bartlett, Rorbury ;| 
Elias Phinney, Lexington. Treasurer—Cheever | 
Newhall, Bostor. Corresponding Secretary—Jacob 
Bigelow, M. D. Boston. Recording Secretary— 
Rebert L. Emmons, Boston. 

Professor of Botany and Vegetable Physiology— 
Malthus A. Ward, M. D. Professor of Entomology 
—T. W. Harris, M. D. Professor of Horticultural 
Chemistry—J. W. Webster, M. D. 


Green Corn Stalks.— Mr. Fesszenpen, For the 
last twenty-five years I have pursued a practice, com- 
mon in this vicinity, of feeding milch cows with green 
stelks as soon as the corn was well filled, and the utili- 








milk increased. As I paid no attention to the subject 
|until about the time of discontinuing the feeding with 
| stalks, I cannot state the precise amount of diflerenee 
in the quantity of milk, but as near as I can ascertain 
it was from 1-6th to 1-8th part of the whole. 

My corn was planted in hilts and the stalks of about 
four hills per day were served to each cow during the 
}above time. Your obedient servant, E. F. Woon- 
|warp. Newton, September 19, 1831. 

[N. E. Farmer. 


Sweet Potato Squashes.—We were kindly pre- 
sented by Mr. J. Winship, of Brighton, with several 
'very elegant squashes, which have received the above 
appellation. We found them very fine, particularly 
for pies. A few of the seeds for gratuitous distribu- 
tion may be had at the New England Farmer Office. 


Large Vergaloo Pear. —Albany, against the 
field.—We received yesterday a Vergaloo pear frour 
the garden of Isaac Denniston, Esq. of this city, which 
measured lengthwise cleven and a half inches, and the 
circumference of which was nine and a half inches. 
We are requested to add, that this beats even Dutchess. 
This fine specimen of a delicious fruit may be seen at 
the stove of R. M. Meigs. — Albany Argus. 


Mr. | 


Large Ox Team.—Ata recent Cattle show, says 
the Essex Register, a team of one hundred and fifty 
pairs of working'oxen, principally from the North 


| Parish in Andover, paraded the streets, and marched 


and counter marched, with as much precision, to say 
the least, as many other troops we have seen, and 
were viewed with as much interest. Great credit is 
due to the enterprising farmers of this flourishing town 
for their public spirit in bringing forward this interest- 
ing exhibition. It far exceeded any thing of the kind, 
we have befure witnessed, in this ot any other Coun- 
try. 

Spanish Swine.—They are seen in droves all over 
Spain. They subsist in summer on weeds, and with 
a little corn in autumn become astonishingly fat, and 
meke the most delicious pork in the world. I will 
send you a pair, und shall be happy on all occasions to 
serve your views. 

On leaving Malaga in Jan, 1831, among other ai- 
ticles for ship stores, I procured a pair of this breed 
with a view to introduce them into this state. But on 
approaching the American coast in February, in a 
heavy gale of wind, the pigs with many other things 
were swept from our deck and lost. Since my return 
I have written to Malaga, and by the kind aid ofa 
friend there, have procured another pair of the same 
breed. 

They have safely arrived, and in good order.- 
From these (prejudice laid aside) I confidently be- 
lieve our native breeds of swine here may be greatly 
improved. It is hoped that agricultural gentlemen 
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in the vicinity will feel disposed to afford such encou- 
agement as shall give a fair trial, and I trust they 
will be fully satisfied with the result. 

Windsor, Sept, 8,1831. Samvex Wooprurr. 


Substitute for Hemp.---Mr. D. C. Tiere, statés iid 
the Buffalo Bulletin that he has discovered a substitute 
for hemp and flax in a vegetable which grows at Syra- 
‘cuse. It was cat down by a farmer mowing and fell 
into the water. He obtained about 2 ozs. of it neara 
yard long, in the imperfect state, and found it equal 
to flex for strength'and softness. He intends to make 
a satisfactory expériment and communicate the result. 


Grapés in Baltimore---We have been delighted 
with the supply-of delicious frait which our market has 
afforded this season. In addition to our usual supply 
#f fine peaches, which are unequaled in any other 
market, we have for some weeks past been furnished 
with delicious'grapes from the vineyard of Nicholas 
Brewer, Esq. of Annapolis: They were of the fol- 
lowing kinds :---Golden Chasselas, Sweetwater, Isa- 
bella, Bland’s Madeira and Red Hamburg, the two 
first sold readily at $@ per bushel, and the Madeira 
are selling with equal facility at .¢3 to $4. Of the 
three last mentioned kinds, Mr. Brewer has abou 
200 bushels on his vines. -Amer. Farmer. 


‘Grape Butter---In place of adding fruits of vari- 
ous kinds te the boiling must, some only add a certain 
portion of must that has been evaporated and concen- 
trated to thickness, the whole boiled to the consis- 
tence-of jelly, is a very agreeable and healthy addi- 
tien:to the table in falland winter. This.preserve is 
poured into pats, with cinnamon and cloves, and put in 
the bread oven to bake, before it is considered suffi- 
ciently prepared for keepiug. Before serving it on 
the table it is slightly warmed and is eaten with butter- 
edtoast. Vine Dresser’s Manual. 


New York Produce Market, October 12, 1831. 


Ashes—Por 100 Ibe. Pots, first soit, 1831, 5 5 a5 
10, Pearl, 5 25 a5 30 

Barilla—duty free, Teneriffe, ton 38 a 45 

Beeswaz—duty, 15 per cent ad. val. White, ib. 
44 a 45, Yellow 18 a 21 

Bread—Navy, lb a 34, Pilot, a 44, Crack- 
ers, 54 a 53 

Ceal—duty, 6 cents per bushel, Liverpool chal. 
12 @ Scotch a Sidney & Bridgeport 10 50 
a Albion, 9 50 a Verginia, 5 a 7 Anthracite, 
ton 6 a 7 

Cordage—duty, tarred, 4 cents, untarred, 5 cents 
perlb. Foreign, lb @ American, cwt. @ 

Cotton—duty, 3 cents per lb. New-Orleans, lb 10 
a 12, Upland 74a 10, Alabama 8a i1, 
Tennessee 8a 9} 

Cotton Bagging—duty, 5 cents per square yard, 
Hemp yd 13 @ 17, Flax 12a 16,do Ameri- 
can 19 @ 21 

Feathers—duty, 15 per cent ad. val. Live Foreign 
Ib 14a 20,American 35 a 374 

Flazx—duty, $50 per ton, Russia, Ib 16 @ 11 
American 6a 8 

Flour & Meal—N. Y. superfine, bbl. 5624 a 5 
69, Troy 569 a 5 75, Western Canal 575 a 6, 
Ohio a 5 624, Philadelphia a Balimore How- 
ard-st. a 6 25, Richmond city mills a 625, 


ee ee 

town 575 a 587}, Fredricksburg 5694 575, 
Petersburg 4 575, Scratched and fine 5 S7$4 
5 50, Middlings; fine 5 @ 5 25, Rye Flour a4 
4 25; Indian Meal 875 a 3 874, do de hhd. 17 
50 a 
Grain—Wheat, N. River, bushel 112 @ »} 16, 
do Genesee 118 a@ 121, do Virginia 1 129 
1 15; do N: Carolina l 6 a 1 12}, Rye, Northern 
a 80, Corn, Yellow North 68 a 7, White, L. 





Barley; N.R: 1 @ 1 124 Oats, South and North 37 @ 
43, Peas, white dry, 7 bushel 7 a@ 8, do blackeyed 
bushel a _ Beans, per tce. 7 bushel 9 @ 10 

Hemp—duty, On Russia, $60 per ton, Manilla, 15 
per cent ad. val., Yarns, 5 cents per lh Russia ton 
a@275, Manilla 240 @245 Sisal @ American, 
dew-rot 160 a 200, Yarns, Kentucky lb a 

Honey—duty, 15 per cent ad. val, Havana gal, 
50 @ Si 

Hops—first sort 1831, ibs a Second Sort @ 

Horns—duty, 15 per cent ad. val., Horns Ox per. 
1005 a @ ° 

Lumber— Yar selling prices, Boards N.River, M, 
ft. a 15,doEastern Pine, 16 @ 17, do Alba- 
ny dopce. 16 a 17, Plank, Geo. do M.ft.25 «a 
35 Staves, W. O. Pipe M. 56 a 359 do Bhd s@ 
a 40, do bbi 29 a 31 do RO. hhd a 27 
Heading, W. O. 54 a 55, Hoops 25 a 28 
Scantling, Pine 15 a@ 16 do Oak 20 a 25 
Timber, Oak sq.ft. 20 a@ 25, do Gen. Yellow Pine’ 
25 a 30, Shingles, Cypress M. 350 @ 375, do’ 
Pine bdl 250 a 3 aig 

Provisions—Beef, Mess hbl 775 @ 850, do’ 
Prime 475 a 5 do Cargo a Butter, N. Y. dai- 
ryib 14 4 16, do Shipping 104 4 114, do Phila- 
delphia 10 a 11, Hog’s Lard 9 @ t1, Pork Mess: 
bbl 13. a 14 do Prime 1050 @ tt 25, Cargo @ 
Cheese, American, lb 54 @ 7, Hams, Virginia 10 @ 
11, do Northern 10 a 11, 

Rags—duty, Free. Foreign bb 4 a 
sa & 

Rice—100lb 3 a 4 

Salt—duty, 15 cents per 56lbs, Turks Ishand, bush. 
55 a 56, Isle of May 52 a St. Ubes @ 50 
Cadiz 44 a Lisbon 47 a Liverpool, ground 
41a 42,doblown a4 do do sack 194 a 2 

Sugar—duty, Brown 3, White clayed, 4, Refined, 
10 io 12 cents per bb, British Island, lb 6 a 9, Ste 
Croix, 74 9, New-Orleans, 5 a@ 74, Havana, 
94a 114, do Brown, 64.4 74, do Muscovado, 5 a, 
Porto Rico, 54a 74, Brazil, White, 64 a 8%, do 
Brown, 5 @ 64, Manilla, Brown, 64 a 7, Lump, 
13 a 14, Loaf, 144a@ 164. 

Sumae—duty,124 per cent. Sicily, ton 85 @ 90 
Trieste,55 a@ 60 American, 35 a 60, 
Tallow—duty, 1 cent per Ib. Foreign, lb, —a—— 
American, 104 a hl 
Wool---duty, 4 cents per Ib. and 50 per cent ad, 
val. Merino, Am. Fleece, lb, 45 a 70, do pulled, 45 
a 60, Common, 25 a 35, Pulled, spinning, a 50 
Lambs, Ist quality, 56 a@ 58, do 2d do 384 40 
do 3d do 28 a 30. 


New-York Cattle Market, Monday, October 10. 
About 700 head, 130 unsold, prices $5 to $6,50. 
Sheep and Lambs, 2000, the former brought from 
$2 to 5, the latter $1,50 to #3. 


8y, Country 





découttry 575 a 5 874, Alexandria & George- 





Swtne—very few in market. 


[@erebar, 


Island and Jersey 73 a 74, Southera 364 62,. 
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Art. CCLXVII.—Practical Observations on the | should be as nearly as may be of the same: size; or if 
Principles of “Breeding.—(Coutinued from page | there be any difference; the female should exceed in 
264.] stature. When theomale is much the larger in std- 
’ sett ' sabyd _ |ture, the progeny will be weak bodied, long necked; 
There is not much diversity of opinion as to the | 1.4 what is called leggy. And since the people have 
are 23° } ' vy aod ’ <ey. , Stnesy ® . Ss 
ages at which animals shouid be put to breeding + ana | gone wild about tall borses and large beef and mutton, 
it would appear most reaso rable that they shoul | first | cura where you will, you see animals such as Ihave 
have attained perfect m eh ea 4 certainly 1J4res | described above, “If the male is smaller than the fe- 
the appearance of the male of all species hs illow | male, the progeny will be compact, heavy bodied ani+ 
them to pracreate before th A -ETRODS : AP luly de- | mais, with welt proportioned extremities; not the most 
veloped. With the female I have noi observed the | beautiful, but beyond doubt the heartiest and toughest 
same thing to happen: and [ have found that the ear- janimals in the world. It is to be observed that:this 
lier a female produces young, the better milker she | kind of stock is produced on}y when the difference ‘be- 
generally is. The horse will procreate and the mare | tween the size of the parents is not excessive. For I 
conceive at {wo yeurs old,—sometimes tarlier ;. anc 'iknew an instance of a very small, heavily made, Ga- 
some of my best stock has been produced thus; The nadian poney, which was brought to this region, that 
hog will begin to breed very young,— perlaps at Six ryined much stock. Tlie poney paced ver¥ welband 
months old. Their produce begotten when they are | became celebrated in consequence of having been rid- 
very young are few in number and generally puny.—| 4, Toa bxsatiihicnate es ; : 
The cow kind will breed at.a year old, or a little less; ve . bya young lady.of post daaslly,.crpe SiRaenins 
f th; ee tone , >| rage of love with an.old man of some consequence 
think at that period, it is injurious to the male, but | among us, and eloped with him to his majesty’s North 
not soto thé female. ‘The most kinds of sheep will] 4 moyican possessions. ‘The girl was pursued and 
produce young at about fourteen months eld; the| came back on the pacing stud; wheréby he became as 
merino has not with me, brought forth under twenty | notorious-as the feat of his former owner: »Heswas 
ee ee Ea ty m ‘ ‘ - 
months, and generally not till after two years old. I) ayout thirteen hands high, and was let to many @f the 
wie npver noe a full pioneiee merino produce more | largest mares in the country—many exceeditig six- 
than - os : at a bi th , *4 ui ony - omMD teen hands in height. _ In.the stock thus produced, alll 
seep two are common, and & have seen tire, an@\ the peculiarities indicated above were aggravated tod 
rarély four. I would say that where the females of] 115s; unsightly and absurd degree. They were long 
. a . ae” SO | Fe Lae ee ws a hes : -— - z ore aA . 
any kind of domestic ani nal, are intend d to be ki pt | bodied, lizard legged, and squat, with diminative ex- 
as breeders, they may . be left to the guidance of na- | tremities and immense frames, resembling nothing so 
ture, as to the age at which they will cominence bear- | much as the kind of dog called a bull-fistée: These 
ing young; but restrain the male, if possible, till he is | regutts’ may perhaps be accounted for by supposing 
perfectly mature, in a great degree at least, if not) tapyhen the male is: much smaller than thé female; 
wholly. Besides, what has been before suggested, | the fetus is’smaller than thé mother might well nou- 
favoring this difference in the management of the dii- rish, and consequently the central parts become more 
ferent Sexes, it may be enews that no more is Te~ fully developed, beebdming abnost a montrosit y, the 
quired of the female in a state of domestication, than | yigo once is very great; so when the male is much 
. . ° . we 7 4 - > 
there would be in a state of nature, which is altogeth- | the larger of the two, the undersized mother is incapa- 
“~~ . = , » 
er different in regard to the male. by ble of nourishing the foetus properly, and hence its 
I am convinced that too much service is required | oxiremities become unduly. developed.  I.dg..nat, 
of our males of all kinds of stock. A buck to fifty or however, vouch for this, nor for any theory ; intends 


salve eatnste seni thi rernaeal| saeiiat Me 2 
eighty ewes, is not less. than the usual rate in thi ing merely to throw together, a. few important fats. 
country ; which is more than double what is proper] * 


and what is common in other countries. The tinestim-| If T desired to procure an anintal of a particolar 
proved foreign cattle have been brought to their pre- | deseription, uo matter what, I would be more particn- 
sent condition in the hands of persons who let their |lar about its dam than its sire. Injuries fdr imprdper 
bulls to very few cows. With us I have known a fine | service, and service at impropér times, frequétitly be- 
bull serve a whole neighborhood. After much inquiry | fal the male—more rarely the female; Many other 
T am satisfied that the average get of a stallion, when | considerations will readily suggest themselves, tdoking 
perfectly vigorous, will not exceed seventy foals of a|to the same results But over and above them all; Tam 
season. Yet they are frequently let to double and| convinced that the young of all creatures do in gen: 
treble that number of mares. Fine stallions, however, | eral follow more nearly after the qualities of the moth- 
frequently have teasers ; and where that is the case, |er than thé father. ‘They partake more 6f her cén- 
those who breed from them would lose nothing by | stitution, of hér temper, of all that is good dr bad a- 
taking care that the teaser is not called on for more}bouther. I think there is little doubt that any consti- 
than his appropriate services. Any one who will take} tutional ailment of themother is very apt to affect her 
the trouble to examine, may know that nearly all the| young; while there is just as little that any such ails 
best horses of other countries have been begotten by| meént of the father will not do so, except It be first 
sires who served only a dozen or twenty mares during | communicated to the mother. If this be triie; it seems 
aseason. It is much to be questioned if a single ca-j conclusive of the otlier point. My dw expttlence 
pital English horse was begotten while lis sire was | goes in the same way: and there are many recorded 
standing as a common stallion. | facts that I think put the matter at rest; though E.do 

In regard to the proper size of animals, I will not| not remember to have seen the inference to which they 
say any thing, as that dues not belong to the subject I} lead stated, or the law of animal nature whieh Fam 
am noticing, The relative sizes of the male and-fe-| recounting urged. I will mention one véry striking 
male from which you breed, does, however, require|case.; The progeny of Diomed are no doubt-the finest 
notice, and is a subject of great importance. They | horses on the continent ; and Archy is the finestamong 
34 
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them. The stock of Buzzard are perhaps inferior to 
few except Diomed, and Hephestion is certainly the 
best among them. Why is this? Archy and He- 
ion are both out of Castianira, who was the best 
mare ever in this “my and was descended from 
the best stock ever in England. Every animal she 
was of the very choicest kind. Nor was this 
absolutely peculiar to herself. Many females of va- 
rious kinds of stock, have done the same; and very 
many others have produced superior animals to the 
extent of half or three fourths of all their young. The 
smallest of these commendations cannot be bestowed 
on any male that ever lived. I would press this point 
with the greater earnestness, as I fear it is generally 

disregarded, if not disbelieved. 

There is probably no race of animals among us so 
perfect that every individual of it is fit to preserve as 
a breeder. The habit of the country is to make the 
selection by or before they have completed their first 
year, This may do with those species that come very 
early to maturity, but the cow does not reach perfec- 
tion until its fourth or fifth year, nor the horse proba- 
bly so soon. With these animals the foregoing prac- 
tice is very impolitic. ‘The colt or calf, whose dam 
suckles best, will by most persons be considered best 
until it is weaned, and frequently for some months af- 
terwards. Indeed very little can be predicted of them, 
especially of the former, till they are two or three 
years old. The most promising when young, often 
turn out poorly, and the very reverse is as frequently 
the case. Animals for breeders should never be se- 
lected absolutely, until you have allowed them to be 
old enough to be gentled and used, and if possible, 
tried also, for that ts among the chief points at last.— 
With the horse there is a great collateral advantage 
in this delay ; for as the genital organ developes itself 
very little after emasculation, those who are operated 
on at an early age, are much the most liable to stran- 
guary and various other kindred disorders. 


Some persons consider color very important in some 
kinds of stock, and the belief is not uncommon that 
aside from the known principles of breeding, there are 
artificial means by which any desired result of that 
kind may be rendered probable, if not certainly secur- 
ed, I have no certain knowledge on this point, nor 
have I the least faith in the matter. 


It has also been supposed, that you can by a partic- 
ular course of culture, regulate to a great degree the 
proportion of males or females to which your stock 
amay give birth. Itis alledged that under circumstan- 
ces highly propitious to the increase of any given spe- 
cies, most females will be produced, and under con- 
trary circumstances most males. If this law should 
be found te exist, it is manifest that we have the mat- 
ter very much in our hands, I have seen some ex- 
pe which render the fact in a small degree pro- 

; but my own experience is against it, and I 
suppose it will turn out to be merely an ingenious 


The principles here laid down, apply with equal 
force, whether we adopt the system of remote crosses, 
or that of in-and-in breeding. 1 have no disposition 
to hazard a conclusive opinion on the relative advanta- 
ges, or the reverse of those much contested systems. 
It cannot be denied, however, on the one hand, that 
the in-and-in system will more certainly and speedily 
stamp any qualities you wish to perpetuate, as consti- 








tutional on a race of animals; nor is it to be question- 
ed on the other, that that mannerof breeding, if fol- 
lowed up, oft near affinities, especially in the direct 
line, wiil weaken the constitution, and affect injurious- 
ly the virility of several kinds of animals. It has oc- 
curred to me that the true principles on which the 
controversy will be finally settled, have not es yet 
been brought into discussion. I incline strongly to the 
opinion that animals which are by natare gregarious, 
may be bred with great advantage on principles, which 
will not do with those that are naturally exclusive in 
their habits of copulation. Again, it is well known 
that animals which ordinarily produce several young 
at a birth, will have of the same litter the offspring of 
different fathers ; whereas, those which ordinarily pro- 
duce but one at a birth, are frequently rendered tem- 
porarily barren by a similar indulgence in promiscuous 
intercourse. I suspect it wili turn out when this sub- 
ject is fully understood, that these two kinds also re- 
quire the application of different, perhaps adverse 
principles of breeding.—R. J. B. Fayette County, 
Kentucky.— American Farmer. 


gE 


Arr. CCLXVIU.—French Agriculture. 
tinued from page 250.] 


The only native breeds of French horses which 
have ever been considered superior, are those of Nor- 
mandy for the carriage, and of Limousin for the saddle ; 
but even these, especially the former, are now much: 
degenerated, and the pure species nearly extinct. 
Since the peace, many of the best carriage and saddle 
horses, the lighter sorts atleast, which are used in 
Paris, have been imported from England, or are des- 
cendants of English mares. Many good saddle horses 
are also sent from Mecklenburg to Paris. It must, 
however, be said that, with a little care, France would 
soon possess one of the most valuable, because one of 
the most useful, though not perhaps most showy, breeds 
of cart horses. Most of those imported into England, 
and called French, are Flemish; and, though fine look- 
ing animals, they are not generally by any means so 
hardy, well made, or useful. The French cart horses 
are small,usually from 14 to 15 hands high,but they are 
what the jockies call “a large horse in a small com- 
pass,” with a deep budy,wide chest, great muscle, clean 
legs, and remarkably ‘“thome ribbed.” A brewer would 
think them too small for his dray, but for general pur- 
poses, and especially for agricultural uses, they are ad- 
mirably calculated. Strong enough to plough with two, 
(which is done on every kind of soil,) and light and 
active enough to trot long stages in a coach, at the rate 
of seven miles an hour, they are fit for any work which 
they may be required to do. They usually work full 
ten hours a day, coming in at eleven to rest and feed 
fer an hour ; this is the best proof of their capability to 
endure fatigue, which is also increased by the greater 
number being entire horses. The least attention on 
the part of the farmers to breed only from the larger 
and best formed of these animals, would soon create 2 
most valuable and particularly useful breed, very like 
those excellent English horses called Suffolk Punches. 

Pigs are by no means so general in France as in Eng- 
land, on account of the lower classes, and even of the 
agricultural laborers, in the former country eating 
comparatively little pork, and their food consisting 
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chiefly of bread, vegetables, fruit, and of soup, which 
is more often made witk beef or mutton than with pork. 
In some of the provinces in the centre and south of 
France, pigs ar’; however, bred in large herds, whenze 
they aré annually driven 10 all parts of the kingdom 
for sale. They are regularly grazed like sheep in 
those districts, and have little or no other food but 
grass, weeds, acorns, &c. which they thus pick up in 
the fields. The usual breed is large, not unkindly or 
bad-flavoured when put upon good food, but very ill- 
made; They have a long, narrow, and shallow body, 
with a large head and flap ears, and very lung legs. 
We have se¢h some droves of them which, to English 
eyes; would appear much more fit to substitute for a 
pack of hounds than to fat for food. They are like 
the old English pigs now nearly extinct in England, 
but a specimen of which may still be seen in the worst 
liish breeds. 

From the nuniber of sniall farmers and persons who 
are half-labourers, half-farmers, by cultivating a few 
ncres of their own land, poultry is very abundant in 
every partof Prance, and forms a very considerable 
portion of the food of the middle and upper classes. 
Pigeons are kept upon most farms, but in Artois, Pic- 
atdy, and other nofthern provinces, dove cotes, contain- 
ing from five huudred to several thousands of those 
birds, are frequently met with. Tlieir dung is highly 
appreciated, and is used in maturing for flax and oth- 
er valuable crops. It is chiefly from these districts 
that so many pigeons are sent to London, and few in- 
habitants of the metropolis hate an idea how often they 
eat foreign poultry, foreign butter; foreign cheese, 
foreign eggs, and bread, pastry, &c. made of foreign 
flour. 

Wool is worth more in France than iti England. 
The prices last yéar (which were considered vety low) 
were about $d. pér Ib. for the unwashed (equal to 1s; 
6d. if washed) Wool, of the common crosses bei ween 
the native breeds and the Merino, whiich is a little 
finer than that of our Downs, These sheep give about 
eight pounds of unwashed Wool at a sheering. The 
Wool produced by the Dishley (new Leicester,) and 
some of the érosses of the best French long-wooled 
sheep with fine Dishly rams, sells for 3s. per. lb. wash- 
ed, of which these crosses give about 51b. To enable 
those farmérs to improve their sheep who have iiot the 
means 6f purchasing expensive breeds; ary number | 
of these may be hired by the year upon fair terms. 
This is chiefly done, and was originally suggested by 
some spirited members of the Paris Society for the 
improvement of Wool. 

amb and veal are much less eaten in France, or 
indeed in any other country, than in England; foreign: 
érs consider such food only fit for people of fortune; 
Except in Paris, the veal is seldém good, from beitig 
generally killed at three or four weeks old in a lean 
State. The pricés now usually obtained by farmers | 
near Paris, are as follows: veal Gd. per lb. ; and eet, 
mutton, and pork, 5d. A good cow, when in her 
prime, is worth £16 ; a sound, young, well-titade cart: 
horse £30; ewes of the common Merino cross; (smal- 
ler than South Downs 15s.); and a calf, a week old, 
15s. 

Remarks.—The above and the former articles on 
the same subject; show that France, by having the at- 
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Arr. CCLXIX—Report of the Viewing Commiticé 
of the Jefferson County Agricultural Sotiety. 


[After speaking of tlie advantages of a Northerd 
climate—such as the protection aflorded to the soi! 
and crops by snow, the superiority of vegetation in 
higher latitudes, and the bracing effects of a colde¢ 
climate on the human system, the committee proceed 
to the more immediate objects in view: e havé 
formerly expréssed a wish to see the patriotic exertion’ 
of this society followed in the more sdiithern counties: 
Wé do tiot, howeter, expect tliis very soon; unless thé 
Jefferson society sends a mission among ué to étilight- 
en these darker portiotis of the State.—Ed.] 


But to our duty in awarding the society’s premiums; 
There were this year sixteen applicants for'the pre- 
miums on fdfings. The farms wert located In Cham 
pion, Rutland, Rodman; Watertown; Hounsfield, Pa- 
nielia and Brownville, and were respectively and par- 
ticularly examined by yout cominittee; with referencé 
to their relative mérits, We have to repeat thé re- 
gret so often expressed here, that thé farmers of the 
southern part of this county still critifiue their indif= 
ference to the exertions of the society, and by not Hes 
coming applicants, deprived the committee of the 
pleasure of visiting that part of the county, We re- 
pret it the tore; as we believe ah account of their 
farming would add to the present fair standing of our 
county. 

Our printed list shows there 4ré six jifémiuins of 
farms: By the direttiotis of the executive committee; 
all liaving had the highest or first premium are ex- 
cluded from being candidates again ; those who hava 
had the Idsser premiums may be candidates fdr the 
higher, but unless the committee should think theni 
entitled to a higher premium than the had before; 
they dte excluded also: For iristanée; ani} faFtti lav. 
ing lieretofore liad the second premium may be a can- 
diddte for tlie first, but if others wlio may apply should 
be €oiisideted by the cornmittee as superior to it, this 
farm is wholly exclided, as it cannot have the second 
again, nor can it have a lesser premium; This file 
has been followed by the committee, who deem it a 





very proper one, the object of the society being td 
encourage a continued exertion to do better: Some 
of the committee have served as such béfore; did the 
have no hesitation in saying that there is 4 visible, sub- 
staritial improvement in thie farating opet ations of this 
cotinty within a very few years: The tiiode of tillage 
is greatly bettered ; cleanliness is considered as indisé 
pénsible now, ahd the first thing our good fartnérs tell 
you, and with tlic most perfect consciousness of its 
importance, is; I have, or shall soon expel bushes and 
weeds entire!y frorti my premises. But although much 
has been done in this respect, all acknowledge the 
necessity of doing more. Our path-masters have iri 
too many cases failed to comply with the requirements 
of the statute, and the bad effects are very visible.— 
It isa new provision, and we cannot too highly res 
commend a complian¢é with it. 

The roller is gétting intd tise, did is spoken of in 
the highest terms; confirming the éfperience of those 
whi have used it for a long tinie: Fences and build- 
ings, are evidently better, and the stone and red cedar 


tention of her enterprising citizens turned to their do- |in which the coutity abouids are applied to their pro- 


mestic and internal concerns, may have her physical 
résources very greatly iocreased:—Ed: 


per use: As to farming tools, all the modern improve« 
ments, as far as they have been found practically uses 
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ful, have been introduced here. ‘The committee can- 
not refrain from recommending to the attention of the 
wheat growing farmer, a thrashing machine in use at 
Mr. John Collins’ in Watertown. It is cheap, not 
complicated, and does good work. The stock of the 
county is improving rapidly, the most improved breeds 
of horned cattle, horses and sheep are to be found in 
Jefferson county. The committee cannot too much 
commend the public spirit of the gentlemen who have 
at much risk and expense introduced some of the best 
stock of the horse kind into this county. Nothing can 
more certainly add to the permanent wealth ¢f our 
country. 

Our enterprising farmers have ascertained the value 
of a good name in the great markets of the country, 
and they.are determined not to lose it. The best seed 
is sought for and procured ; the value of a change in 
seed, as well as the seed animals, is known and prac- 
tised; the benefits of rotation and manure are real- 
ised. The labors of the farmer have been abundantly 
rewarded the past season, and although there was 
some delay and injury from wet weather during the 
season of harvest, crops generally were well gotten. 
The wheat crop was.generally good; the same as to 
peas and oats, but the corn crop exceeds for quality 
und quantity any thing ever known before in the coun- 
ty. Fruit, such as apples and plums particularly, are 
very abundant, and of the best varieties. We also 
saw in several places large quantities of the grape, in- 
troduced by Mr. V. Le Ray, in great bearing, and 
nearly 1ipe, samples of which were promised for ex- 
hibition on this occasion ; and as far as we can hexr, 
they will compete with those of the most favored 
climes. 

We saw a few very fine pieces of hemp, indicating 
beyond doubt its adaptedness to our soil. In relation 
to the use of spirituous liquors in the performance of 
the various labor pertaining to the nianagement of a 
farm, there was but one opinion as far as we could 
learn, and that was that they were worse than useless, 
The unifyrm civility and welcome received during 
their tour was extremely gratifying. The bestowers 
have our best acknowledgements, 

A very brief description of the farms to which we 
have awarded the Society’s premiums, will close this 
report. 

The farm to which we awarded ihe first premium 
contains one hundred and sixty-six acres of land, of 
which one hundred and twenty are under improve- 
ment. The farm has been in the possession of the 
present occupant twenty-five years—bas 631 rods of 
whole & half wall, and two hundred and forty-one rods 
ef red cedar post and board fence. The farm is subdi- 
vided into lots of generally ten acres cach—is appro- 
priated to the raising of grass and grain, being well 
adapted to either. The land in tillage is well mana- 
ged, and very free from weeds. There is sufficient 
orcharding on the farm, and the fruit of the choicest 
kind. The buildings are convenient and suitable for 
a farmer. Every thing on this farm is donc in the best 
manner, and its general appearance would do credit 
to the oldest and best farming towns in the state. 

The farm to which we awarded the secead premium, 
contains about one hundred and ten acres, sixty-five 
ef which are ina high state of improvement. The 
present occupant has been in possession of the premi- 
ses about twenty-two years. There is some whole 
and some half wall, well built ; but the priacipal fenc- 








ing on this farm is with red cedar posts and board 
fence. Wheie rails are used, they are black oak 
split. Great attention is paid to cleanliness, and the 
proper preparation of the tiluble land for crops ts eon- 
spictvous. ‘Lhe buildings are of substantial materials, 
convenient and well constructed. The orcharding is 
extensive, there being about four hundred bearing ap- 
ple trees on the farm, of which there are one hundred 
different varieties. 

The third premium was awarded to a fatm devoted 
principally to grazing—has been in possession of the 
present occupant something like thirty years. There 
are 160 acres of land in this farm, a suitable share un- 
der improvement, There is about a mile of whole 
wall on this farm, aud the same quantity of half wall 
allof the best kind. ‘The half wall is steked with 
red cedar stakes, the rail fence the same, no other bat 
red cedar stakes being used on the farm. There are 
about fifteen gates hung on stone posts, and shutting 
against the same. ‘Phere is a sufficiency of orehard= 
ing on the farm, and it ts well accommodated with ta- 
ter, carried in cedar logs. Bushes and weeds have 
no abiding place here. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth premiems were awarded 
to farms which had been in possession of the present 

ceupants for quite a length of time. They are alt 
three what we call grazing ferms, though they all occa- 
sionally raise good wheat. “There was a very hand- 
some fallow on No, 5, prepared in the best order. 
No. 4 had a good proportion of half wall, ard there 
was a proportion of half wall, and cedar post and 
board fence on the others. All these farms were re- 
markably clean, and free from bushes. Indeed, the 
owners as well as the committce considered this as es< 
sential to the receiving or giving of a premium. 

The committee would do injustice to the owners of 
the farms to whom no premiums have been awarded 
as well as their own feelings, were they not thus pube 
licly to testify their high opinion of their merits as 
good farmers. The committee thought others had 
done a tittle better, and their duty as well as inclinas 
tion compelled them tu prefer the best. We hope de- 
feat will only stimulate to greater exertions, and that 
another year will find the vanquished victors; in the 
laudable competition for the best farm. 

Joel A. Matteson for the first farm in the co’y, @16 


Hart Massay, second best, do. 14 
David Tale, third best, do. 12 
Asa Carles, fonrth best, do. 10 
Asa Cooley, fifth best, do. 4 
Anson Smith, sixtii best, do. 6 


Semone ¥ > , , sep © > ay le’ o cone 
Viewing Committce, Ecxery FexEvcx, Donastus 
Warr, Wittarp Ainsworriu, Eywarp S, Massey. 








Live Fences.—Mr. Freer, I am happy to find in 
several of the western and nothern counties of the 
State of N. Y., that the move enlightened part of the 
Landed Proprietors, together with the Farmers, are 
setting about in right good earnest, to plant Hawthorn 
Hedges, for their fencing. This we are told by the 
most respectable settlers amongst us from the Old 
Country, is a desideratum we stand much in need of, 
namely, “a thriving and live hawthorn fence,” f 

I hope in a short time to give you more particulars 
of the method used in planting—weeding—and pro- 
tecting these dive finecs during their infaney from 
Cattle, Horses, Sheep, and Goats. Yours, 

Oct. 10, 1831. An Otp Farmer. 
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Arr.CCLX XI.—Praceedings of the New York ih ar-| Society to Dr. ‘Vorrey. Mr. H. has fivecother spe- 
in the same region, perennial, hardy, 


A namber of other beautiful and 
exhibited by Mr. Hogg. 
., 6 peaches, weighing 3lbs.—2, each, 


—————— 





ss , 


ticultural Saciety. [Contiaued from page, 233] l cies, collected 
Sept. 13—Mr. McBrair presented 2 Malecat ie = nucle edibireds 
Peaches, weighing 6} and 6} oz. ee 
Mr. Jobn Curr, gardener to John A. King Esq., of | 
Jamaica, several bunches of fine Grisley Ceantebar| 


. flowers were 
Ni. Salt us E sq 


84 and 5% 02. 
27—Mr. Wilson presented a Convolvulus 


Grapes, from a vine two years old. Reh 27 
Sept. 20—Mr. Alex. Smith, seedsman, two bun- | 4: yx var. alba, a a sp seedling: 
ches of Burgundy Grapes, weighing 324, 134 02. ' *rom the garden of G. Howland, of Flushing 
la very large Priace’s Piatti r, Amaranthus hy po- 


Mr. Walsh, of Lansingburgh, 2 specimens of Salsify. | 

Mr. John P. Roome, 13 seedling peaches— 2 | chondriachus, weighing about 50lbs. 

weighing, each, 74 and 7 ozs. | October Fis By Hyslon, gardener to I N. Prime Esq., 
- Mr. Hogg, six beautiful varictics of Dahlias, Pas- presented two Egg Plants, 4 lbs. 7 0%, and 5 lbs. 6 
— =-ornam, P. edulis, P, racemosa hybrida, Ver- | 045+ ¢ and sixywery fine flavored Seckle Pears. 

re a ‘eau de at Fen:stemon pul-| Oct. Li—Mr. Fleet, fromC. Dow ning ,of Newburgh, 

ced by D. Douzlass 1 River, recently iateade! two seedling Clingstone Peaches, two beautiful speci- 

) ouglass, seed sent from the London Hor.! mens of Brows Beurte Pears, and eight bunches of 
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well filled and matiwe Grapes—consisting of two of 
Isabella, two 6f Catawba, Bland’s, Bland’s pale Red, 
and two of Elsingburgh, a small but very pleasant 


grape. 


ee na 


—_———_— 


Arr. CCLXXII.—WNotice of an Oration delivered 
by Hon. Epwarp Everett, on the 14th inst. at the 
instance of the American Institute of this City. 


Seldom have our citizens been banqueted with a 
richer mental feast than that given by Mr. Everett on 
this occasion. We would not pretend to convey to 
‘our readers any adequate idea of the ability, research, 
and skillfal exposition of facts, conspicuous in every 
part of the address—nor of the purity of the diction, 
nor of the eloquence and force of his language=but 
merely point out one fact more immediately relating 
to agriculture. 

In the first years of the settlement of the British 
tolenies, as long as tlie troubles and persecutions ex- 
isted in Great Britain, there was a constant and very 
numerous emigration to this country. The conse: 
quence was, a great demand for the products of the 
soil—causing farmers to receive great prices. A good 
cow or bullock commanded 25 pounds sterling—equal, 
considering the difference in the value of money, to 
near $300. In the course of two or three years after 
the death of the royal persecutors, the emigration was 
comparatively nothing, and in consequence, there be- 
ing a less demand for the farmer's produce, the price 
of a bullock fell to 5 pounds! Great distress follows 
ed in every department of agriculture. 


[remem 


[For the New-York Farmier.] 
Arr. CCLXXI{I.—Hydrophobia, 


In some of the late numbers of the Farrtier; this 
terrible disease has been noticed, as a subject of great 
interest in rural economy, for as nan and beast are alike 
obnoxious to its effects when communicated, it is ati ob- 
ject of importance to the farmer, to possess if possible an 
untidote or a cure, should any of his cattle be bitten 
by a rabid Dog. Sculcap has long been in esteem as a 
preventive, and the public attention has lately been 
called to the curative powers of the Lobelia inflata, 
sive emetica, Emetic weed or wild or Indium Tobacco, 
one of our most powerful medicinal indigesous plants. 
Some well authenticated cases of cures by 4 physician of 
New-Hampshire, are mentioned by a respectable cler- 
gyman of tliat state, the Rev. Jonathan French. It was 
first tried on the swine of several farmers bitten by a mad 
dog; these to whom the Lobelia was given lived, 
while the others, all died of Hydrvphobia. It was 
subsequently tried on the human family with equal suc- 
cess ; two cases are mentioned, a son of Mr. Mooney 
of Canterbury, and a Mr. Newell of Reading, Massa- 
chusetts; in the case of Mr. Moontey’s son, the dis- 
ease had great progress, it had become necessa- 
ry te confine him, and to force the decoction into his 
mouth, from which it was ejected and at his nose, but 
continued efforts were attended with success. 

The temedy is given in a strong deécoction in fre- 
quent doses, till it operates as an emetic, and continu- 


We have three varieties [species ?] of Lobelia, a 
indigenous: that above noticed; Lobelia inflata, 
Tobacco, Emetic Weed; Eye Bright, is an 
rising one or two feet, with branched stemts, the leaves 
are oblong alternate, and sometimes crowded togeth- 
er in clusters, slightly serrated sessile ; the stem is up- 
right, always solitary, angular, leafy, and pubescent, 
soifietimes hirsute, branched about mid way : the flow- 
ers are numerous placed on terminal, leafy, racemus, 
and supported on short axillary peduncles. The corolla 
has one petal and is labiate, the lower lip three and the 
upper two toothed, and is of a pale blue colotr exter- 
nally and violet within; the pod or capsule is about 
the size of a common pea, and filled with small seeds. 
The root consists of many fibres yellowish white. 

It is found in dry and neglected fields, in clayey or 
barrén soils, and by the sides of roads and dit 
It blossoms from the latter part of July to the end of 
October. 

It is perhaps proper to observe; that as this plant is 
very powerful and violent in its cffects on the human 
system, it should always be administered under the in+ 


spection of an experienced medical man. It is sup< 
to produce the slaver in horses. 
Westchester Co; Oct. 8, 1831. Cc, 





Ant, CCLXXIV.— Miscellaneous, Original; dnd 
Selected: 

Pdarmentier’s Gdrden.—On the 15th inst: we visite 
ed the Horticultural Garden of Brooklyn, and were 
agreeably disappointed in its appearance—-for; after 
the demise of the late much lamented proprietor; atie 
more recently of bis only son; on whom alone the 
mother’s hopes tested, we expected to see the grounds 
betokening their loss; but in every part there were 
proofs of the hoe, and consequently the varied foliage 
and flowers were not concealed by weeds, nor 1 
vigor of the plants injured by neglect: The green 
house plants, in particular, locked well: Mrs. Par- 
mentier has upwards of 2000 Chinese Mulberry trees, 


the Morus multicaulis; in a very thrifty state. This 
is a favorable season of the year for tratisplanting 
them. We should advise every person who of 


giving his attention to the silk culture to fufitish, hin- 
self with at least one plant; from which, in afew years, 
hundreds may be obtained. The price is oné dollar 
each. 

We unders‘and Mrs. Pattmentier is disposed to-sell 
her stock at reduced prices, and also the Garden it- 
self, sliould a purchaser be foiind. 


Drying Peathes.—In a fotmer number of the Far- 
met; we recommended drying peaches with the skins 
on, in order to preserve their flavor. We are pleased 
to find our advice supported by the following useful 
hints from the Southern Agriculturist.—Ed. N. ¥, 
Farmer. 

Two years ago, this coiiing peach time, I made an 
experiment on a small scalé in drying peaches with 
the skin or pairing on, and succeeded better than I ex- 
petted. I took the kind called open stone, perfectly 
matured but not too soft; and after rubbing all the scurf 
or down off with a coarse wet cloth, divided each into 
halves, filled the cavities with sugar, placed them skin 
doWn on a portable scaffold (which is to facilitate their 
removal to and fiom their drying place without hand- 





ed, but less frequently aftergvards. 
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ling the fruit): by this method the pores are su closed 
by the skin on one side, and sugar on the other, that 
the delicious flavor of the peach is retained in a much 
greater degree than in the common way. Could dry- 
ing houses, with all the necessary apparatus, be estab- 
lished, there is no calculating the quantity of that kind 
of fruit which might be dried, and that too of a supe- 
rior quality as respects delicacy and flavor. Proper 
attention paid to this subject, might make dried peaches 
as lucrative an article of commerce to our country as 
figs to Turkey, or raisins to Spain. 


Alabama Hemp Growers and Manufacturers.—It 
is said that some planters in the vicinity of Huntsville, 
Alabama, are turning their attention to the cultivation 
of Hemp, and the manufacture of Cotton Bagging and 
Bale Rope. So far, their prospects are said to be very 
encouraging, netting them a much greater profit than 
the growing of Cotton had heretofore done. 


On the proper Cultivation of the Gooseberry. 
When the plants are two years old take them up from 
the nursery and trim off all the suckers, and lower 
branches, leaving only one stem with a few branches 
atthe top. Plant them in a rich light soil in a moist 
situation, and where they will be partially shaded by 
branches of trees. In the autumn, cover the ground 
around them with manure from the cow yard. The 
latter end of February thin out the branches very 
much, cutting them off close to the stem, taking out 
all such as cross each other, but be sure not toshorien 
the branches, for that causes them to throw out a great 
deal of wood and very little fruit. In the spring a 
quantity of young suckers will come up round the 
stem, all these must be cut off when green, as also 
any others that grow in the middle of the bush, which 
must be kept open so as to admit the air freely. Itis 
also a great support to the bush to drive a stake into 
the ground close to the stem, as keeping it steady 
causes the fruit to be larger. This treatment is to be 
continued annually, and the fruit instead of depreciat- 
ing as.is usual, will rather improve in size, as has been 
proved by some planted 15 or 20 years ago. The 

round must be spaded in the spring and k: pt per- 
fectly clear of weeds.— American Farmer. 


The Leaves of the Vine are greedily devoured by-all 
cattle, especially the cow, sheep and hog, which are 
excessively fond of them. They are a great resource 
during a dearth of fodder. But it should not be for- 
gotten thatthe wood will not ripen without the leaves ; 
and that they are a great protection against the frost ; 
as well as an essential towards a mature and plentiful 
crop. They should not be plucked; but, as they fall, 
should be gathered, heajed in a dry place, or salted 
and packed hard in barrels. They may be packed a!- 
ternately with straw or hay, which svaks the taste of 
the leaves and becomes a new delicacy to the cattle. 

[ Vine Dresser’s Manual. 


Tokeep Grapes Fresh---The following process is 
simple, and the success certain. Take a new cask, 
dry and strongly hooped, stand it in some spot where 
the temperature is always very nearly equal , cover 
the bottom of it with bran that has been well dried in 
the oven; and put into it the ripe, unblemished, per- 
fect bunches, layer by layer, filling in with the bran, 
before another layer islaid down. When filled, the 
head must be fastened down air-tight. Grapes thus 





put up will keep so well, that 7 months after the vin- 
tage they will be unspecked, without mould or foreign 
flavor, even the .greyish-white down upon them, the 
same as if fresh that moment from the vine. Kiln-dri- 
ed spent ashes are used by some instead of bran; or, 
as Franklin recommends, very dry millet seed. It 
was his custom to keep grape fresh in kegs lined witlt 
Chinese sheet lead, and filled compactly with millet- 
seed, The Spaniards use saw-dust, dried inthe sun; 
and the casks are previously painted inside with pitch, 
[ Vine Dresser’s Manual. 


Snake Fern.—Mr. Snaw, By giving publicity to 
the following letter from the postmaster at Rossville, 
the object of the writer will be most readily accom- 
plished, viz: to diffuse generally, the knowledge of a 
remedy for a distressing or alarming accident to which 
all are more or less liable ; and the rapidity with which 
the poison is absorbed, makes it exceedingly desirable 
that some antidote should be applied before it cam be 
done under the direction of a physician. 

The family of Ferns (the first order of the class 
Cryptogamia) is very numerous. I am not prepured 
to say that this species may be found abundantly in 
this vicinity, but presume it may. To the intelligence 
and respectability of Mr. Coody, all who have ac- 
quaintance with him will cheerfully bear testimony. 

__ Yours, respectfully, H. Hutt. 

Dear Sir,—I herewith enclose you the Snake Fern 
which will cure all kinds of Snake bites. It has been 
known to effect a cure when the patient’s teeth had 
to be forced apart. It should be bruised (top and 
roots) and infused in water or sweet milk (the last is 
preferable) and taken as the stomach will bear it, till 
the symptoms subside. 

I have no doubt but that it would be a valuable 
medicine in the case of Hydrophobia. I have lived 
in this nation 28 years and have never known or heard 
of an Indian being affected with that disease. It is 
certainly worth a trial. Yours, &c. Josern Coopy. 

[Georgia Athenian. 


Zinc.—=Zinc is mostly found in the state of a sul- 
phuret, and accompanies lead in most mines, It is 
found in the Southampton lead mines in granite and 
gneiss. It is found in crystals of a waxy hte and 
almost transparent, in the geodiferous lime rock (or 
swine stone) every where from Genesee river to 20 
or 30 miles west of Niagara Falls. It is one of the 
most abundant metals in nature except iron; and in 
Wales its ore was employed till lately in mending the 
roads. It is used in China forthe current coin, and 
for that purpose is employed in the utmost purity. 
It is a very combustible metal, and when broken ap- 
pears of a shining bluish white. I1 becomes fusible in 
a temperature of 700" F. above zero, and is 7 times 
heavier than water.—Naturalisé. 


Turtle Catchers on the Coast of Darien.—At San 
Blas, on the coast of Darien, a small settlement of In- 
dians is established for the sole purpose of taking tur- 
tle. The settlement is situated among a group of kays, 
and has a small but very secure harbour, in which 
coasters may safely ride. It is under the manage- 
ment of three English, two American, and three Col- 
lombian traders, who make avast profit from the shell. 
The quantity of tortoise-shell taken by them amount 
on an average to 15,000 lbs. per year, the value of 
which is about 28,000/. The produce of their em 
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ployment varies very much according to the nature Grain—W heat, N. River, bushel 112 a 1 16, 
of the season; as in some years they take as much as|do Genesee 118 a 121, do Virginia 1 12a 
$2,000/. worth of shell; an enormous produce for I} 15, do N. Carolina 1 6 a 1 12$, Rye, Northern 
one out of the many like establishments on this coast. 'a@ 80, Corn, Yellow North 67 @ 68, White, L. 
It is a curious fact that the handsomest shell, and con- | Island and Jersey 73 a 74, Southern 55 a 62 
sequently the most valuable, is striped from the ani- | Barley, N.R. 1 @ 115 Oats, South and North 37 a 
mal while living, the beauty of the shell always be- | 43, Peas, white dry;7 bushel 7 @ 8, do black eyed 
coming less as the animal dies; The dreadful torture | bushel @ Beans; per tce. 7 bushel 9 @9 50 
which the creature endures by the operation, finds no| Hemp—duty, On Russia, $60 per ton, Manilla; 15 
consideration in the minds of the traders.—Foreign | per cent ad. val., Yarns, 5 cents per Ib. Russia ton 
Publication. a@275, Manilla .240 a245 Sisal a American. 

A new kind of Paper has been lately manufactur-|dew-rot 160 a@ 200, Yarns, Kentucky lb a@ 

ed in France, which is stated, to be superior to any| Honey—duty, 15 per cent ad. val., Havana gal. 
other for certain purposes. Ht is made from the root 50 @ 51 
of the Althea officinalis, and is spoken of as “by far Hops—first sort 1831, lbs 13 a 14, Second Sort a 
the best kind of tracing paper, permitting the wise of | Horns—duty, 15 per cent ad. val.; Horns Ox per. 
ink on the black lead pencil, besides being of a purer | 100 5 a 20 

color than any other.” ? Lumber— Yaril selling prices, Boards N.River; M. 
7 ‘ ; Leal ft. @ 15,do Eastern Pine, 16 @ 17, do Alba- 
sii of te mein nto i hy wal yy Ba Gc, 
be a créditable h p, Pye very 35 Stayes, W. O. Pipe M. 56 a 60 do hhd 36 
Seagal an TT a e to the state o merican |), 40, do bbi 29 a 32 do R. O. hhd 27 @ 28 

manufactures. ie department of agriculture Was Heading, W. 0. 54 a 55, Hoops 25 a 98 


not well represented. Scantling, Pine 15 @16 do Oak 20 @ 25 


New-York Cattle Market, Monday, October 17. Timber, Oak sq.ft. 20 a 25, do Gen. Yellow Pine 

About, 800 cattle, nearly all sold—prices $5 to 2) 4 ae, Shingles, Cypress M. 375 @ 4, do 
86,50—averaging $6. )Pine bdl. 250 a 3 E 

Sheep and Lambs—pretty good supply, rather slow- | Provisions—Beef,, Mess bbl 790.8, 8 9 do 
er sale than last week. |Prime 450 a5 25 do Cargo a_ Butter, N. Y. dai- 


Swi ad » weaving: fx rylb 14 @ 16,do Shipping 103 a 114, do Phila- 
Ta commands price not varying from former idelphia 10 @ 11, Hog’s Lard 9 a 10, Pork Meas 


Cows and Calves sell well—30 to 45 dollars. bbli2 4 13 do Prime 10 ail 2 Cargo S 
Hay remains stationary—60 to 75. | Cheese, American, b53 @ 7, Hams, Virginia 10 @ 


| 11, do Northern 10 @ 11, 





New York Produce Market, October 19,1831. | Rags—duty, Free. Foreign |b 4 a 84, Couttry 
Ashes—Per 100 Ibs. Pots, first soit, 1831,5 10 a'$q@ 5 : 
5 12}, Pearl, a 5 30 ‘ | Rice—i00lb 3. a4 
Barilla—duty free, Teneriffe, ton 38 a 45 Salt—duty, 15 cents per 56lbs, Turks Island, bush. 
Beeswaz—duty, 15 per cent ad. val. White, lb.'55 a 56, Isle of May 52 a St. Ubes a 50, 
44 a 45, Yellow 18 a 21 | Cadiz, 44-4 Lisbon 47 a Liverpool, ground 
Bread—Navy, |b a 34, Pilot, a 4}, Crack-! 43 @ 44,do blown u do do sack a@ 2 124 
ers, S$.a 5# | Sugar--duty, Brown 3, White clayed, 4, Refined, 


Coal—duty, 6 cents per bushel, Liverpool chal. ' 19 jo 12 cents per Ib, British Island, 1b 6 a” 9, St. 
12 @ Scotch .a@ Sidney & Bridgeport 10 50 Croix, 7a 9,New-Orleans, 5 @ 7, Hava, 
a Albion, 9 50 a Virginia, 5 @ 7 = Anthracite, 94 a 114, do Brown, 64 a 73, do Muscovado, 5 a'7 
ton 6 a 7 ‘Porto Rico, 54a 74, Brazil, White, 64:@ 84, do 

Cerdage—duty, tarred, 4 cents, untarred, 5 cents | Brown, 5 a 64, Manilla; Brown, 64a . 7, Lump, 
per lb. Foreign, lb 11 a@ American, cwt. 4l a jig @ 14, Loaf, 1444 164. 

Cotton—duty, 3 cents per |b, New-Orleans, lb 10!  Sumae—duty,124 per cent. Sicily, ton 85 @ 90 
a 12,  Uplaod7} a _ 10, Alabama 8 @ 11, Trieste,55 a 60 American, 35 @ 40, 


Tennessee 8 a 94 | Tallowxduty; 1 cent per Ib. Foreign, lb, +a-—— 
Cotton Bagging—duty, 5 cents per square yard, American, 104 a 11 

Hemp vd 13 @ 17, Flax 12 a@ 16,do Ameri- Wool---duty, 4 cents per lb. and 50 pet cent ad. 

can 19 @ 21 _ ._ | wal. Merino, Am. Fleece, lb, 45 @ 70, do pulled, 45 
Feathers—duty, 15 per cent ad. val. Live Foreign @ 60, Common, 25 a 85, Pulled, spinning, @ 50 

lb 14 @ 20, American 35 a 374 Lambs, Ist quality, 56 a@ 58, do 2d do 38a 40 
Flax—duty, $50 per ton, Russia, Ib 10 @ 11) do 3d do 28 a 30; 

American 6a 8 Remarks.—-Western Canal Flour maintains its 


Flour & Meal—N. Y. superfine, bbl. 5 624 a 5 price—principal sales of fair biands at $5,87. 1-2. 
69, Troy 5 69 a 5 75, Western Canal 5 814 a 6,' Small sales of Troy have been made at $5,75. <Ad- 
Ohio 5 624, a 5 69, Philadelphia a Baltimore How-' vices from Liverpool to Sth September, received yés- 
ard+st.6 @ 6 25, Richmond city mills @ 6 25, terday per pecket ship Birtingham, state a decline in 
do country 562} @ 5 75, Alexandria & George- | that market of 1s. to 2s, per barrel. Rye continues 
town 5624 a 5 874, Fredricksburg 5 624 a@ steady at 80 cents, Corn is dull. Pork continues to 
Petersburg 5 624 a 5 69, Scratched and fine 5 374 a decline—sales of city Mess have been made at about 
5 50, Middlings, fine 5 a@ 5 25, Rye Flour @ 813, and Prime at 10,75. But little new Béef has 
425, Indian Meal 375 a 387}, do do hhd. 17! been received yet—the sales have been at $5,2° for 
50 5G Prime, and $8 for Mess. 
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[For the New-York Farmer.] 
Art. CCLXXV.— The Country Farmer.—No. VI. 
On the proper Education of the Sons and Daugh- 
ters of Farmers. 
Mr. Freet—Whatevyer may be the condition of 
the Common, or Primary Schools, of the country of 
an Agricultural community, they are, and must be, the 
schools at which the sons and daughters of Farmers 
receive their school learning. If the condition of 
those schools be bad, let it be a first ohject of the Far- 
mers to improve that condition, and elevate their cha- 
racter. The common schools are the common semi- 
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of fashionable follies! Here is the true explanation; 
Mr. Editor, of the mystery you lately sought to un- 
ravel in speaking of the ‘ Mortgaged Farms of New- 
England,’ and the ‘ Employment of Farmers’ daugh- 
ters.’ They are first spoiled, by their education, un- 
fitted for every employment, as Farmers’ daughters, 
or Wives for Farmers’ sons, and by consent of their 
parents, and then you would begin to talk about the 
employment of Farmers’ daughters, and the mortga- 
ged Farms! All that has been said about the impor- 
tance of habits, in the education of boys, Farmers’ 
sons, and of the mode of implanting those with their 
school learning, applies equally well im the case of 





naries of learning for common men, and of course it 
should be the prime object of patriotism to see that 
they are good schools. If governments negleci this, 
let it be the business of the People. By far the lar- 
gest proportion of the youth of every country, are in- 
debted to those schools, alone, for all of what is call- 
ed, however erroneously, their education. And by 
far the largest proportion of those who have become, 
in the brief period of American history, our most e:ni- 
nently useful men, enjayed no other opportunities, in 
this way, and yet have become conspicuous over the 
world, as among the best, and wisest, and most talent- 
ed and useful of men. This is no small praise, for it 
is truth. It is alike truth, also, that the goad habits 


districts, for Common Schools. 
an inyalid, or a very drone of a man, who, ina Farm- 
ing neighborhood, where there isso much work in the 
fields, can content himself with teaching thé alphabet 
to little girls. 
less, unfortunately, the poor man is unable to toil in 
the fields. 


girls, Farmers’ daughters. The only difference, is, as 
to the season of the year; for girls can generally at- 
tend school better in summer than in winter, Fe- 
males, too, are best taught by Female teachers; a 
Man’s school in winter, and a Woman’s in summer; 
is the best plan that was ever adopted, in Farming 
Iie must be either 


The very example, is a bad one, un- 





of life, acquired by those men in infancy, and as part 
of their education, from necessity, probably, in most 
cases, inured them to thought, ruminating thought, and 
thus laid the ground-work for manly maturity of mind, 
as wéll as of body. A half century has passed away, 
since our Fathers drew their swords for liberty, and 
gave to America the government of its choice. To 
say nothing of the causes, let me seriously ask of eve- 
ry man, who shall read these papers, to reflect upon 
the character of the Men of the Revolution, as ihyy 
may well be characterized, as to physical, 1 and 


f 
i 
t 


moral 

intellectual stamina, compared with our men of the 
present day. In hardiness of constitution, firmness 
of muscle, and of purpose, as well as in personal ap- 
pearance, and deportment, they stand conspicuous, 
models of men, long to be remembered. There was 
much less of effeminacy, in those days, and men were 
moulded for, and by, the exigencies of the times, 
leaving a distinct impress, upon the memory of suc- 
ceeding generations, of the nobleness of character of 
our Men of the Revolution. If our happy country is 
to be blessed with such models, in coming ages, it will 
be tothe Farmers that it will be indebted for their 
preservation, and to our Common Schools. 

Having dwelt pretty fully upon the plan, and mode 
of education, of Fa:mers’ Sons, in No. V., little more 
need be said upon the education of their Daughters, 
than, that, like that of the sons, it should be confined 
to English literature, and useful branches of instruc- 
tion, in Common Schools. The boy, who has bespat 
tered his ideas with the studies of an Academy, or 
Collége, a little Latin, a little Greek, a little rheto- 
ric, alittle logic, and got his head filled with notions 
of ‘the classics,’ is spoiled, forever, for the Farm. 
Think a little,—recollect what you have seen, and 
known, and you will sec that this is, at least as a gen- 
éral proposition, strictly true. So it is with the girls, 
also, after having been ‘eddycated’ at one of our 
fashionable Boarding Schools, where their brains have 
been turned with ‘ accomplishments,’ music, drawing, 
painting, belles-lettres, and a thousand fanciful notions 
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here, in the country. 


dat 
in form and figure, which have vanished before the re- 
forming hand of modern fashion. 
on the whole, as it should be. 
of mother nature’s best works, are still found, where 
there is the most of perfect simplicity of character: 
i 


He who would bring up his daughters for tsefulness; 


as daughters, and for wives by-and-by, should be care- 


ul to have them taught nothing, at school; but what 
s useful. We have a saying, amonyst us Farmers; 
hat the daughters of the most of our town acquaint- 


ances, are brought up for ‘ dolls,’ pretty. enough to 
look at, but never will do for wives. 
upon labor as vulgar affairs for vulgar falks, and them- 
selves as ladies, the more helpless the more genteel, 
it is no wonder such $ ladies’ are sinking funds, in the 
wrong way, for their Fathers’ fortunes; whether bred 
in town; or in the country. 
kind of feeling, is getting into many a Farmer’s family, 


Bred to look 


By far too much of this 


nd, | am sorry to say it, Mr. Editor, even away up 
In my next No., 1 will endeéa- 
or to trace the causes of this evil; and may say some~ 


thing more about the necessary correctives. 


Fifty years ago, when [I was a Farmer’s boy,—or 
ven 30,—when, like you, Mr. Fleet, [ was rather a 


young ‘ ald bachelor,’—and used to visit the Farmers’ 


aughters,—I never saw them in such a flutter, to hide 
spinning wheel, when their ‘ comipany’ was coming, 
s we see now a days! Instead of stealing off silently 
» milking, as if ashamed of having cows to milk, they 
sed to accept our help; and many a time have E 


> 


thought that they put on the more airs, for the number 
of cows in their Father's dairics. 
there were other marks of womanhood, about the 


In those days, too, 


’ 
‘ 


chters of Farmers, besides mere dress, beauties, 


This is, perhaps, 
Such points of beauty; 


hese are the girls for wives for Farmers’ sons. 
September 4, 1831. 
P 


S. There is probably no Parent in thig commué 


nity, who attaches to Education a higher yalue, both 
as to its qualifications for the discharge of all our du- 
ties in this world, and in the way of a duc preparation 
of the mind and heart for life in a better, througlr 
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eternity, than the writer of these numbers. Consid- 
ering the mind of man as immortal, and that life, once 
begun, is never to have an end, his chief solicitude, 
in all he has to say upon Education, is, that its pur- 
poses should look more to eternal than temporal life, 
less to the things and vanities of time, and more to 
the due preparation for life hereafter. If we look se- 
riously into it, we will find, perhaps to the surprise of 
many of us, that of all the things called ‘ accomplish- 
ments,’ in fashionable education, very few of them 
can be considered of any importance, in relation to 
our future state of existence. Simplicity of heart 
and manners, leads to sincerity and purity. 








Art. CCLXXVI.—American Wine—Injurious Con- 
quences of Injudicious Selections of Varicties of 
Wine Grapes. By the Enrror. 


Within a few years foreign wines have greatly de- 
preciated in the estimation of the inhabitants of this 
country. This has arisen from the practice of making 
them consist, more or less, of other ingredients than 
the pure juice of the grape. Instead of having a 
mild, simple, and wholesome stimulant, it is scarcely 
possible to obtain a bottle of wine that has not been 
diluted with water, impregnated with coloring drugs, 
sweetened with sugar, and rendered either acrid with 
acids, or intoxicating with distilled liquors. So decid- 
ed and general is the opinion of the unhealthiness of 
the imported wines distributed and vended throughout 
the country, that the progress of the temperance prin- 
ciple threatens the conformation of habits that will 
operate as a non-importation act, and exclude this 
pleasant and wholesome beverage altogether from our 
tables, unless some guarantee can be given that it shall 
be presented to us a pure and harmless drink, instead 
of a poisonous compound. This guarantee, it is 
thought, can be found only in the manufacture of wine 
from the grapes of our own culture. Supposing this 
to be conceded, it will of course be perceived, that it 
is of primary importance to select those varieties that 
will produce good and wholesome wine without the 
addition of foreign substances. If we cannot accom- 
plish this, let us for ever abandon the hope of cnjoy- 
ing American wine, and let us be satisfied with pluck- 
ing the grape, and quenching our thirst with the uni- 
versal beverage—pure, wholesome, and ever pleasant 
water. Taking it for granted that this is the senti- 
ment of all good and patriotic men of our land, it is 
witn regret that we see public journals, especially those 
devoted to agriculture and rural economy, recommend- 
ing for wine, grapes whose ** want of saccharine mat- 
ter or acid may be supplied artificially.” If ‘ sac- 
charine matter, tartartic or some other acid, and mu- 
cilage” are the only substances requisite for wine, we 
do not see why we cannot go to the shops for ‘ cream 
of tartar,’ to the sugar cane or maple tree for ‘ sac- 
charine matter,’ and almost any fruit or vegetable for 
* mucilage,’ and then by adding “ half water” and a 
‘‘ gallon of brandy,” have the desired quality of wine. 
Indeed by the he!p of acids, distilled liquors, and su- 


will produce the must of a good variety of grapes.— 

However accurately chemistry may resolve substances 

in the mineral kingdom into their more simple con- 

stituents, those of the vegetable admit only a very dis- 

tant approach, either by analysis or synthesis :—vcon- 

sequently, in the present state of chemical know- 

ledge at least, it is futile to expect to supply artificial- 
ly what can be produced only by the delicate, varied, 
and, as yet, undetected elaboration of nature. On 

this point of the subject, we refer our readers to the 
New-York Farmer, vol. 2, pages 89, 101. 

If, in this early period of producing American wine, 
we countenance the admixture of foreign substances, 
however harmless they may be under judicious man- 
agement, we are opening a flood-gate to all those cvils 
arismg from the use of “ the brewed and deleterious 
wines now sold at most of the shops as imported wines.” 
There is no necessity for precipitancy in the manu- 
facture of domestic wines. The only occasion of ur- 
gency is the substitution uf mild, pure, and wholesome 
wines for those now in use. If our climate will not 
produce grapes that will make wine of the desired 
qualities, let us content ourselves in the enjoyment of 
this delicious fruit in its various other states. On the 
subject of artificial wines, we extract the following cau- 
tion from Berneaud, one of the most celebrated French 
writers on wines, 

** Do not seek to make artificial wines; it is a loss of 
time and money: you cannot imitate nature, or de- 
ceive any connoisseur, and most often you will have toe 
reproach yourself with having been the origia of many 
a dyspepsia, and poisoned old men and invalids,— 
Throw away your recipes for Spanish and Rhenish 
wines ; artificial wines are a deception that may in- 
duce immedicable injuries in the systems of their 
drinkers,” 

The importance of selecting good varieties may be 
seen from the following extract from Prince’s-Treatise 
on the Vine: 

‘The influence of the variety of the grape on the re- 
sults of culture is deemed of such importance, that the 
selection of the vines is one of the primary considera- 
tions which the planter is to have in view in the for- 
|mation of his vineyard. Indeed some intelligent 
French writers on the subject state, that it is the first 
point to which attention is to be given. And notwith- 
standing the great effect of soil on the wine, some very 
eminent authors contend that the variety of the grape 
has far more, and mention, as evidence, that many va- 
rieties of the grape have so peculiar and decided a fla- 
vor, tliat it cannot fail to be imparted to the wine which 
is made from them. 


“Ttis with the selection of varieties for a vineyard as 
with trees for an orchard; if a man who plants an or- 
| chard uses from economy, or other motives, only nat- 
ural stocks, or trees ingrafted with inferior and com- 
mon kinds, he can succeed in forming an orchard it is 
true; but he discevers after it has come into bearing, 
that it is absolutely valueless from the worthlessness 
of its produce, and he is either under the necessity of 
regrafting it anew, and waiting another long period for 


gar, a liquid, having resemblance to wine, may be ob- | it to attain a second time to bearing, or has totally to 


tained from almost any vegetable substance ;— because 
they contain the substances which an analytical pro- 


cess of chemistry detects in wine. But no good chem- 


eradicate the miserable stocks, and repiant it with such 
kinds as are really valuable. Perhaps of all the false 
attempts at true economy, that of planting an orchard 





ist will say that these substances synthetically treated | or vineyard with inferior fruits, or unsuitable varicties, 
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is the most weak in itself, and the most injurious to’ Pheasant, also considered poisonous from eating lau - 


him who pursues it.” |rel, and according to Nicholson excluded by procla- 
We would not imply by the above observations and | rena continues to be prohibited at Philadelphia in 
extracts, that no American Grape will produce good | the winter season? An Enquirer. 


wine ;—we leave this to time and experiment. All 
we would wish to accomplish, is to discourage those | ——== 


interested in thé vine culture from spending their time | anh J 
Oe ees | Art. CCLXXVIII.—-Abridged Translations from 


and money in expectation of deriving profit from any | . ; D 
wine grapes but those of the best varieties. Of Ameri-| the Annales de L Institute Royal Horticole de 
Fromont. By the Eprror. 


can wines, only that from the choicest varieties will! 
ever compete with water and cider. | In former volumes of the New-York Farmer we 
| gave translations from the above work, and should 
= | have continued them had we regularly received the 
} numbers. 
[For the New-York Farmer.] | In the first number of the Annals for 1831, is a 
Art. CCLXXVUI.—-Qualities of Honey from translation, by the Chevalier Soulange Bodin, of an 
Kalmia Latifolia. article on the cultivation of Mushrooms, communica- 
Kirl 1 Spence in theit Lettets on Entomolocy, | ted to the N. Y. Farmer, by Daniel Phelan, then gar- 
Lirby and spence a their etters io zniom ogy | dener to Dr. Hosack: 
give the late Dr. B. S. Barton, in the 5th vol. of the | The next article to the above, is the preservation of 
American Philosophical Transactions, as the authority delicate plants against frost, by means of the tempera- 
for the following statement :— In the ogand end |ture of deep waters. The civil engineer, Degousée; 
winter of the year 1790, an extensive mortality was}. oived from the Royal and Central Society of Agri- 
produced among those who had pertaken of the honey | culture, 1500 francs for a new instrument for boring 
«collected in the neighborhood of I hiladelphia. Phe | for water. At a sitting of this Society, it was an- 
attention of the American phoned Maker excited | nounced by the Viscount Héricart de Thusy, that, in 
by the general distress; a minute Inquiry into the Westphalia, water brought from a great depth, and 
cause ot the mortality ensued, and it Was s itisfactorily | carried into the work shops, sustained a warmth 
ascertained that the honey had been chiefly extracted | of 10 degrees, when without the apartments there 
from the flowers of K almia latifolia. A simil ir | wets 18 desrecs of cold.. ‘Thane thineeel ieaiae en 
statement is made in Nicholson’s Encyclopedia, and | employed in rinsing linen, the quality of which is said 
thus to be improved, and in paper-mills for a more 
complete and uniform dissolution of the materials used 
for paper. Marsh gardeners have used them for 
; _” | growing very superior cresses during all the year. 
whether the cause of that extensive mortality was aS! Te is also thought that fish kept in ponds of this water 
certained or not; but the following ques ies have 0508 | Donid he af 0 mans delietin flavor, because it hee been 
in my mind, on reading that account: Did the inhab- | observed that fish, in the lakes of cold regions that do 
itants of Philadel shia never eat honey before the : maeg not freeze, are the best. This is in accordance with 
17901 If they did eat honey previous to that time,| i, principle of fattening animals with warm aliment. 
Did they procure it from some other place than their! Some idea may be formed of the value placed on 
own neighborhood? If not, Were they ever subject] 04. native forest trees from the following fact. The 
to ‘ general distress” before that time on account of! (git, announced that he had just received a box of 
eating honey? If they were not, W as there any sud- | paarericadth cana ai ten: ties on. Pinus palustris vel 
den and great incre of Kaimia latifolia in that | australis : and that the moderate price for which he 
vicinity? I expect this question must be answered in| would afford them, five dollars for 100 seeds, offered 
the negative, for that laurel is a shrub of very slow | very encouragement to planters. It will be récel- 
growth, and is not known to intiude | on culiivated | 1, ted that vey consiietalis’ atiadiien ie given, in 
lands. Have the Philadelphians abstained from eat- | Frenes, 00 the ‘eccltinaiion of Adndritei plants. 
ing honey collected in their own neighborhood since | 
that time? If they have not abstained, Have they 
ever had any return of such “ extensive mortality” 
occasioned by eating honey Af they have net sut-| go. CCLXXIX.—Préceedings of the New-York 
fered from this cause, Has their exemption been a Horticulleral Boclale. [Continued from page 274.] 
consequence of the general extirpation of laurel from . a) 
that district? If the laurel still remains there, Why October 18.—Mr. Hogg presented several varieties 
do not the bees produce poisonous honey at this day} of very beautiful D thlias—among them were superb, 
as well as in the year 1790? orange, pulchella, florabunda, a fine seedling, helian« 
Was that American Government that interfered, | thaflora, sans rivale, anemoneflora, and spesciosis< 
the Federal Government of the United States, with | sima. 
Washington at its head? Or, was it only the authori- Conversation.—The few plants exhibited having 
ties of the city of Philadelphia? been examined, a free conversation followed: After 
As these accounts have continued till lately to be| Mv. H. and others had given some interesting and cus 
noticed by European authors, would it not be well to} rious particulars of the introduction of dahlias into 
let the world know whether that alarm was, or was] Great-Britain, the discouragements attending the gen- 
not well founded? Whether the cause of that mor-| eral cultivation of fine fruit and ornamental plants ap- 
tality was ascertained to the satisfaction of those who} peared to be the leading topic of the evenings _ 
live at the present day? And, whether the American] Dr. I., in making a professional visit to one of our 





also by the late Dr. Good. 

More than forty years have now elapsed since that 
alarm was given, but I recollect no rene-val of it in 
any American auther. I profess not to give any opinion 
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wealthy citizens, in the suburbs of the city, remarked 
to him that he did not appear to know the value of at 
least one portion of his grounds. Tere, by the river 
side, said Dr. I., is a long ledge of solid perpendicu- 
lar rock, from six to twenty feet high, ale its base 
a most excellent soil for grapes—a most admirable 
place for the finest varieties of this fruit—whiere they 
could be obtained at least a fortnight earlier than in 
any other situation in this vicinity. True, replied the 
gentleman,—but neither I nor my friends would ever 
taste of the grapes;—they would all be stolen, and 
very likely the vines torn up by the roots. 

Mr. W. observed that he every year had a consid- 
erable number of plants stolen. A few days before, 
some unprincipled wretches entered his green house, 
tore out of the tub and carried off a large orange tree 
—that he was much annoyed, in his nursery grounds, 
by young gentlemen with their guns—the shot would 
come so near his head as to feel their warn:th, and to 
touch a Saturday afternoon’s beard—and that the only 
satisfaction received, in ordering off the intruders, 
would be, threats of further depredation, or a pepper- 
ing of some mustard shot. 

Mr. N. said, that while Mr. S. was standing on his 
back piazza, a stroller shot a bird from the roof of it, 
and would not leave the grounds until he had first ob- 
tained his lawful game. 


Mr. McK; related an instance of equal daring af- 


portion of the inhabitants of Europe, we have in our 
youthful days, been accustomed to roam over fields 
and in woods in quest of wild fruit and berries—and 
thas, when in our path, have thought it no harm to 

ocket a few pears and peaches, particularly if grow- 
ing upon a seedling tree, planted perliaps by the winds 
or birds of the air—And even ¢ultivated fruit, peaches 
for instance, were so plentiful, some twenty years ago, 
that it was ne¥er éonsidered any harm to partake of 
the fruit of a neighbor which he was daily giving to his 
hogs. Still, evils that have retarded the introduction 
and cultivation of fine fruit, have resulted from this 
practice. Mr. F. stated he had repeatedly known 
farmers to cut down the finest fruit trees on their farms 
from aggravation at the loss of the fruit, or to prevent 
injury to their grain and grass by those who rob their 
trees. It is not uncommon in many seetions of our 
country, for school boys to rob all the particularly fine 
fruit they can get at within miles of the school houses. 
The way to prevent these wanton depredations, is, to 
convince the trespassers that the law declares their 
conduct a criminal act,—subjecting them to imprison- 
ment and fine. Let several farmers unite and prose- 
cute—A few examples of punishment by law will cause 
parents to raise the standard of moral education—and 
thus remove the obstacles to the general diffusion and 
enjoyment of the finest fruit. 





frontery. Several of these young pseudo-gentlemen, 


in passing Mr. O.'s garden, which is almost in Se] 


heart of the city, shot a robin from one of his trees— 
and then abused the ladies of the house for not giving 
them an entrance into the garden to obtain their bird. 

Mr. H. gave the following among the numerous in- 
stances of the want of principle. A gentleman, ac- 
companied by his lady, came to his garden—While she 
detained him in showing her the green house plants, 
the gentleman strolled about the garden, and plucked 
seeds from every seed plant he could find. At anoth- 
er time three or four very genteelly dressed ladies vis- 
ited his green houses. After he had spent a good 
part of an hour in answering their inquiries, and in 
pointing out the most beautiful of his collection, one of 
the ladies, unobserved as she thought by him, showed 
the others how dexterously she could knock off the 
buds of one of his finest camellias. 


Those of the committee who were born in Europe, 
said they observed, that among the invaluable blessings 
attending the republican institutions of this country, 
there were evils peculiar to them—There was an evi- 
dent deficiency in a respectful deference, observable 
in all classes of all ages, but more particularly in 
youth—habituated to the full measure of freedom, 
there was not a proper discrimination in what are re- 
ally the ‘rights of man.’ This led the youth of this | 
country to assert very broad claims, particularly to | 
those productions whose fruit is ripened more directly | 
by the native richness of the soil, and salubrity of the 
wir, than by the direct aid and labor ef man. 

Mr. F., and others, remarked, that it was undoubt- 
edly true that an obtrusive assumption of rights was a 
-oncomitant of our institutions, but not necessarily 
connected with them—an evil that could be remedied 
by proper education. In respect to the freedom of 
wespassing on the grounds, and pilfering the fruits of 
others, it could be accounted for, in part, by the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the country. Unlike the greater 








[For the New-York Farmer. ] 


| Art. CCLXXX.—Remarks on Insects Distructive to 
Fruit Trees, in answer to N, Darling. By D. T. 


One of the great objects of a journal devoted to 
Farming and Gardening, ought to be, to collect new 
or important facts relative to the rural economy of the 
district in which the paper circulates; and for its due 
performance, it is necessary to interest different per- 
sons, in different parts of the district, to transmit such 
to the editor. It has always been found difficult how- 
ever, to engage a sufficient number of practical men 
best qualified for the task. Every conductor of a jour- 
nal of this class, must sensibly feel and regret this re- 
luctance in our cultivators to take up the pen in ex- 
change for the implements of the profession; and even 
amongst those who are ready writers, and whose habit- 
ual elegance of diction ought to remove every feeling 
allied to diffidence, there are many whom I could 
name, perfectly awake to those interests, but who 
would not on any account commit themselves to pa- 
per. More than a year elapsed after the commenee~ 
ment of the New York Farmer before I was willing to 
write a single article, and if I refer to my numerous 
papers since that period, it is I hope with a due con- 
ciousness of their imperfections, and for the sole pur- 
pose of showing how difficult it is for an unpractised 
writer to begin. 

It has therefore been with sincere pleasure that I 
have marked the debut of new and able correspond- 
ents in this journal ; and of these, some of my friends 
will recollect that none enlisted my attention more 
than the first communication of N. Darling. 

It is certainly desirable to publish every particular 
relating to the worms or insects that pray on the plant 
of our culture,—not only on account of learning the 
best mode of directing our attacks, but also to rouse the 
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out being pointed out should escape his attention. I 
therefore forwarded the account of the Chrysomela viti- | 
vora; and afterwards expressed my suspicions, that a 
small caterpillar which devoured the leaves of the vine, 
was the larva of this troublesome bug. If this suggestion | 
should prove to be the fact, then we shall have a dou- 
ble interest in its destruction; for the ravages of the 
parent are worse than those of the larva, as only a few | 
of the former are enough to destroy all the fruit buds 
of a common sized vine. 

The style in which that suggestion was received by 
N. Darling, was not calculated to encourage others to 
venture on paper. If I have mistaken frankness of 
manners for a want of courtesy, the error has been of 
no great magnitude ; and a very slender apology will 
be sufficient for the course that I pursued in my reply. 

When he says that the plans proposed by W. Prince, 
Dr. Thatcher and myself have failed to guard his trees 
against the Curculio, I receive the state:nent with due 
respect, but when on this basis he erects a general 
proposition that such plans are ineffectual in a coun- 
try full of orchards, I conclude it is not warranted by 
the premises. I know not indeed whether he means 
to be understood literally in his expressions of ‘ta coun- 
try full of orchards.” If he does, then I frankly admit 
that I have not seen such a country, but if he only 
means that orchards are numerous and extensive, yet 
occupying only « considerable part of the district, 


and Dr. Tilton resided (for I believe he has been de- 
ceased some years) in old and populous parts of the 
country where fruit trees were abundant. It was in 
these situations that their experiments were successful- 
ly made; and from these situations they informed their 
fellow citizens that a pavement was an effectual pro- 
tection. 

In regard either to this plan, or to that proposed by 
Dr. Thatcher, I cannot perceive that a country full 
of orchards forms any objection. I cannot discover 
any greater difficulty in protecting a tree against them, 
if surrounded by ten thousand other trees, than if it 
were only surrounded by ten trees. If there are more 
insects in the neighborhood, so there are more trees 
for those which are disturbed to retire to, and more 
fruit to engage their attention. Fruit trees in abun- 
dance seem rather to be a favorable circumstance. If 
two infested plum trees stand near together, at ; 
great distance from any others, and the Curculios be 
expelled feom one tree, the other tree will be doubly 
infested; and being greatly overstocked, the insects 
will be constantly prompted to return; but if the tree 
from which they are induced to retire, either by dis- 
couragement or fear, be surrounded by ten other trees, 
it is plain that each tree would only receive one tenth 
in addition to its average stock of insects; and these 
insects would have only one tenth of the inducement 
to return. 


& 


I have never tried paving under trees , but I am in- 
clined to think that in the same place, a pavement 
might prove a secure protection in some years, in full 
accordance with Tilton’s and Prince’s accounts ; and 


ment of N. Darling. In 1817, at this place all our 
stone fruit and apples were distroyed by frost on the 


no young Curculios were produced. What became of 








then I wish him to remember that W. Prince resides, | 


yet be ineffectual in other years, agreeably to the state- | 


cultivator toa sense of his danger, lest his enemies with- | the old ones, I know not; but in the succeeding year 


we had plums in profusion; and I believe some good 
effects from that distructive frost were felt for a year 
or two longer. While the numbers of this insect were 
few in proportion to the fruit that hung before them, 
it is probable that their instinctive wisdom would not 


‘slumber, but the best situations for the future retreat 


and welfare of their young would be chosen. Qn the 
contrary, when the numbers of the Curculio are dis- 
proportionately great in reference to the quantity of 
fruit, the females may prefer a bad situation for their 
eggs, to none at all; and [ think I am warranted in 


| believing this to be the case by their behaviour in the 


present season. Their numbers have been unusually 
great, and the young plums unusually scarce; and in 
consequence most of our peaches, which they com# 
monly shun, have been distroyed by them. 

From these views it is apparent that to be success- 
ful with Dr. Thatcher’s plan or mine, greater exer- 
tions must be made in some years than in others ; but 
no person acquainted with the timid disposition of the 
Curculio, ought to say that these are ineffectual guards, 
No such person will believe, for instance, that a plum 
tree would not be secure from their attacks, were it 
constantly surrounded and shaken by several persons 
from the time of its blossoms, till the fruit was mature. 
This, of course, would be an extreme case, which 
N. Darling (I presume) had not contemplated; but it 
will show that these plans can only be ineffectual 
through a want of perseverance. 

I may be told that the labour may cost more than 
the fruit is worth. This would only prove the plan 
unproffitable, but not impracticable or ineffectual. 
Such cases indeed may occur, while in a great majori- 
ty of instances, a very moderate share of attention 
will suffice. In the present season, only two plum 
trees of all that belong to one of my neighbours, bore 
fruit. One of these which appeared entirely free from 
the Curculio, stood almost in the path to the well; 
and the appearance only of some of the family in pas- 
sing, was an effectual protection. The fruit on N. 
Darling’s tree near his well, fared differently, which 
perhaps may be ascribed to the greater number of in- 
sects on the adjoining trees. The boldness of many 
kinds of animals, increases with their numbers. 

If two fruit gardens be infested by the same deter- 
minate number of Curculios,—and if the labour to dis- 
troy them on my plan, be precisely the same whether 
applied sooner or later,---it is certain . that different 
persons after completing this labour, may expe- 
rience very different results, and arrive at very differ- 
ent conclusions in regard to its utility. He who care- 
fully watched the first appearance of these insects, and 
distroyed them before they had_ time to oviposit, 
would make a very different report from that man wha 
delayed to destroy them till the mischief was done. 

Other views of this subject might be presented, but 
1 mean not to extend these remarks. N. Darling may 
be interested to learn that the worms which I confin- 
ed ‘* with orange colored heads,” left the moist earth, 
and encased themselves in a web under the cover of the 
tumbler. Soon after one of them came forth a dark 
grey miller; and I conclude there was no Curculio 
amongst them. We are therefore indebted to him for 


, the interesting discovery that the larve of several in- 


sects feed on our fruits; and it is now rendered at least 


morning of the first day of summer; and consequently {| probable that Dr. Tilton ascribed too much of this mis- 


chief to the Curculio. D. T. 
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[For the New-York Farmer.] bred, their quarelsome disposition counterbalances 
or ‘every thing. Ihave had whole broods stone blind ; 
Arr. CCLXXXI.—Different Varictics of Foultry.| they commence fivhting almost as soon as out of the 
By D. F. A. \shell: mine from their good feeding and hot nature 
Mr. Freer,—Encouraged by your repeated invi-|have laid all through the winter. A good supply of 
tations to your subscribers to contribute to the general}cilean water is absolutely necessary, atid barley or 
stock of information, by stating their practical know- | cracked corn mixed with one quarter sea sand, is their 
ledge of rural economy—-I submit to you the following | best food: dry and warm shelter in winter, if you wish 
remarks, if they be of sufficient worth to sill a vacant} for eggs either in summer or winter. Ten or twelve 
corner in your very useful repository. Perhaps it may | hens may be allowed to one rooster, 
be necessary to state, that I have been for many years| I may offer you a drawing of some variety of fancy 
intimately acquainted with the art and mystery of| pigeons and rabbits, with a few remarks when I have 
breeding and rearing of Game fowls, as well as most | sufficient leisure to complete them. 
other varieties, and at some periods in very large! MNew-Jersey, Oct. 1831. D. F. A. 
quantities, and as each variety has its peculiar quali- | 
ties, so some are better calculated for particular situa- | 
tions-and purposes than others. ‘This truism would | 
seem absurd here, did I not know that generally, far- | 
mers and others who keep fowls, at first gain their 
stock by a purchase of some half a dozen hens and a 
cock at market, without any selection, or choice of 
more importance than color. At some farms I have} 
visited, so little attention has been paid to this object 
that a sufficient number of eggs and poultry for home ‘ . . : 
consumption have not been raised: now as the most} _ [The following letter was communicated to the N. 
inferior fowl requires the same quantity and quality of | England Farmer by Gen. Dearborn, the President of 
food as the superior—I cannot see why our markets |‘ Mass. Hort. Society. It affords an instance of the 
may not as well be supplied with varieties of superior discovery of a law of nature in the general pursuit 
breeds, as well as with the present diminutive and | 0! the objects of culture.— NV. ¥. Farmer.] 

















Remarks.—We hope our correspondent will fur- 
nish us with the further results of his observrtions 
and experiments on the above subject ; one on which 
there is much deficiency of information. 


Art.CCLXXXII.—Aeclimating Plants by means of 
Evergreens, 


unprofitable class. First, then to those who rear them | Roxbury, Oct. 6, 1831. 
for the table, | would recommend the large varieties; H[on. H, A. S. DEarnorn. 
of the Canton or Malay breed; they attain toa great} Dear Sir—I received your present of plants. The 


ci a) ’ r woiell : I Ihs.. the former are | . . ‘ 
size, frequently weighing 10 or 12 lbs., the former are | Pigus pinea is no stranger to me, and yet I am happy 


generally the largest, and when true bred, are yellow! tq be able to make a sccond trial of them. I had 
stiriated with brown. They are but indifferent as ,; some seeds so long ago as in the life time of Professor 
layers, and set unsteady. These gigantic fowls are} Peck. I raised two plants, und kept them in my green 
sold as high as $2 the pair. As layers, I know none | house three years. I then planted them out under 
equal to the Poland fowls; they are excellent, and are | shelter of other pines. They endured the first winter 
sometimes called in Europe everlasting layers. They) well. The second was fatal to them. But I have ac- 
are very scarce here, and will readily fetch $2 a pair} quired much experience since. I think I could pre- 
in the N. Y. Markets. They are tolerably hardy,/serve them now. 1 should keep them in winter in my 
very peaceable, and their plumage must be a shining! sreen house, and plant them out every year early in 
black with a large white top-knot and a king David's April. When they had attained some solidity of 
crown on the head—There isa variety perfectly white, ) weod, I should leave them out, mulching their roots, 
but I do not think it the true breed, or equally good. | and surrounding their tops with branches of pines, and 
The Darking fowl is an imported English breed, and | other evergreens. This isa new European discovery, 
in size nearly equals the Malay; they are good layers) which I have tested and found to be wonderfully effi- 
and good nurses, they have often five toes on each foot: | cacious. In two or three years this pine will be as 
their original plumage is clear white, capacious body | hardy as any of our own. There are facts on this 
and shortlegs. Those of this species are usually pre-| subject which have passed under my own eye, which 
fered for capons. ‘The Dominique or common dung-| convince me that we may naturalize the plants of the 
hill fowl, from its innumerable crosses, cannot be de- | Grecian Archipelago, of Japan, and Northern China, 
pended upon; some will be excellent layers, others | by the aid of evergreens: It is a much better screen 
useless either for the nest or table. They are the | than wooden or other artificial covers. 

smallest variety and are to be seen every where and of| | here recommend to those who have the Chinese 
every color. The Bantam, an Indian variety, ex-| class of Roses, the varieties of which are so numerous, 
tremely small, valued as a toy; they lay well, their) 97 who have the Rhododendron ponticum, or any other 
flesh is extremely delicate, and from their small size | semi-hardy plants, to try the effect of surrounding 
may personate a chicken, when others are not to be | them, thickly, with branches of any of the pine fam- 
procured for the table; they are of all colors, but/ily, I kept a Rhododendron ponticum, in perfect 
those the most variegated, or perfectly white are the | vigor, by protecting it by pine branches. So 1 did the 
most esteemed; the smooth-legg’d are prefferable ; fig, ina building, without fire heat. There is an in- 
they are less liable to colds from the wet and mud| definable power in the living principle of evergreen 
continually clogging in the feathers around their feet;| plants, the same, which protects themselves from the 
while setting also, the feather-legg’d are apt to draw| frost of the severest winters, and which equally ena- 
out the eggs with them on leaving their nest. The | bles them to afford the same protection to other plants. 
Game Fowls I purposely omit; though extremely |The philosophy of it is not exactly definable, but the 
beautiful they are not to be recommended; if true fact ts so, and it is with Che fact, that all modern ra- 
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tional philosophy has any concern, or condescends to 
take any notice. We do not now trouble ourselves 
with what ought to be the effects of any experiment, 
but what are its effects on trial. 
I am, dear sir, respectfully, yours, 
J. Lowe... 


Arr. CCLXXXIUII.—Proceedings of the Rensselaer 
County Horticultural Society. 
The Ninth Exhibition of the Rensselaer Coynty 


Horticultural Society took place at the Rensselaer | 
House, October 11th. 

The Floral display was very superior for the season 
—Fruits and Vegetables not as abundant as was to be 
expected ; this defect must be attributed to the unfa- 
vorabléness of the weather. 

Madam Parmentier of Brooklyn, L. I., presented 
a beautiful Bananna leaf, 4 feet long and 2 feet wide; 
also a fine Jalouse Pear. 

John D. Dickinson, Esq., Troy, several beautiful 
cut flowers, 

Alexander Walsh, Lansingburgh, 2 fine Cauliflow- 
ers; Broad Beans, as fine as they were to be found 
last June; Lima Beans; Yellott Asparagus; Pole 
Beans, a fleshy pod of about 8 inches long, tender and 
rich; the London Horticultural Bean ; these two 
latter are new varieties and well worthy of general 
cultivation; a branch of the Fig-tree with second 
growth fruit; 3 beautiful ripe Oranges ; perfectly fair 
and ripe Cherries; Filberts; 3 of the Pear Jargonelle, 
Golden Rennet and Monk’s Codlin Apples; double 

and semidoubie Tuberose ; Phlomis Lychnitis; Big- 
onia; Air Plant ( Epidendrum,) Irish Heath, with 
many more foreign and indigenous flowers and 





shrubs. 

Horatio Getes Spafford, Lansingburgh, several very 
superior South American Squashes; Hamburgh 
Grapes. 

Amos Briggs, Schagticoke, some fine Apple and 
Pear Quinces. 

David C. Norton, Lansingburgh, a superior speci- 
men of the winter Bon crétien Pear ; Lemon Quince ; 
and fine winter Squash. 


Art. CCLXXXIV.—Soil and Productions of 
Missouri. 
Missouri is the second state in the Union in point of 
size, containing according to Mr. Tanner, 65,500 
square miles. Virgiria alone is before it in extent of 
territory. The state is destined to be one of the most 
powertul in the Valley of the Mississippi. It posses- 
ses great natural advantages. There is a vast extent 
of very fertile soil; although there is also much that 
is of a contrary character. ‘The alluvions of this state 
are of astonishing fertility. In that part of the state 
which lies south of the Missouri river, there is much 
level land, but stilla very large proportion is hilly, al- 
most, in places, approaching to mountains. The Oz- 
ark or Masserne mountains really commence in the 
neighborhood of St. Genevieve, under the name of the 
**St. Genevieve hilis,” and thence run to the south 
east, uniting with other ranges which rise on the Mis- 
souri river. 


mineral section of the state. North of the Missouri 
river, the country is of a diversified character; much 
of it however is hiily, but there is none which may be 
termed mountainous, 

The surface of Missouri, in its natural state, is cover- 
ed with a most dense forest, of poplar, oak, walnut, 
sycamore, elm, sugar maple, ash, hackberry, hickory, 
peccan, &c. On the Gasconade is an abundance of 
pine, from whence St. Louis is supplied with that valua- 
ble timber. The cultivated productions of this state are 
wheat and corn, which are staples; rye, oats, barley, 
&c. grow well; hemp is somewhat cultivated. Cot- 
ton is cultivated in a few southern counties; tobacco 
is also cultivated to some extent, and increasing. Ap- 
ples, peaches, pears, &c. grow well. In short such is 
the soil and such the climate, that Missouri will yield 
in abundance every valuable production of the north- 
ern and middle, and some of those of the southern 
states. The same may be asserted respecting Illinois, 
which is separated from this state only by the Missis- 
sippi 1iver.— New-York Observer. 

Art. CCLXXXV.—WMiscellaneous, Original, and 

Selected. 

Mr. Macl-ay’s Breed of Swine.—lIt will be noticed 
in this day’s paper, that Capt. Mackay has again taken 
a premium oun his swine at Concord. We have had 
the cmiosity to look over the files of the New-Eng- 
land Farmer, and find that he has taken $168 within 
the last six years, at the Shows in Brighton and Cen- 
cord, in premiums on his invaluable breed of Swine. 
He has been indefatigable in procuring the finest ani- 
mals from Europe, and by judicious crossing has pro- 
duced a breed that we think are unrivalled for small- 
ness of bone, fine flesh, lively condition, and kindly 
disposed to fatten easily and early. —WV. E. Farmer. 

[Some farmers would object to agricultural socic- 
ties, on the ground that one wealthy farmer obtained 
so large amount in premiums—not considering that 
the whole country may yet be benefited by the lauda- 
ble exertions of Capt. Mackay.--Ed, NV. Y.Farmer.] 


Sheep killed by Wild Cherrics.—-[In addition to 
the information which it contains, we give the follow- 
ing as auinstance of the benefit of taking an Agricul- 
tural paper.—Ed. N, Y. Larmer.] 

Mr. Fessenpen—In your last paper I observed a 
notice of caitle and sheep being poisoned by eating 
wild cherry \eaves. This is the first time I have ever 
heard «f sucha thing. I own a farm in New-Hamp- 
shire on which I have a considerable flock of valuable 
sheep, and on the same farm there are very many of 
the small wild red and black cherry tree stalks. My 
farmer is a very intelligent observing man, and I have 
never heard him mention the idea of the sheep or 
lambs eating the cherry leaves, but it is a fact that for 
several years I have lost very many sheep and partic- 
ularly lambs before they were one year old, from some 
cause for which we could not account. It very pro- 
bably may be from this cause. Your correspondent, 
Mr. Tulty, at Saybrook, and any others knowing the 
facts, would greatly oblige me, and no doubt many 
other sheep owners, by describing the appearances 
and marks of the effects produced, and enable us to 
judge, if this is the cause of our loss. 





This hilly region constitutes the great 


Yours, very truly, J.P. 
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Bailey’s Survey of Durham.—Mnr. Fiser: Kt ap- 
pears by Bailey’s Survey of Durham, that at Collings’ 
sale, in 1810, seventeen cows were sold for 2,802 
pounds sterling ; eleven bulls for 2,361 pounds; twen- 
ty-eight animals thus produced $22,948 67. That 
Major Rudd paid 400 guineas for Lady, of 9 years ; 
for Lilly 400-guineas; for Peeress 170 guineas; for 
Petrach 375 guineas. That Messrs. Wetherell & Co. 
paid for Comet, of 6 years, 1000 guineas. Mr.Cham- 
pion aad Col. Mellish have since paid 450 guineas for 
the services of Charles during two years. <A regular 
record is kept—the Herd Book---of the pedigrees of 
the animals of pure blood. Although one hundred 
and foity breeders---130 bulls and nearly 3000 heifers 
and cows are enumerated in this volume, it will be 
seen, by Major Rudd’s letter, that their cost continues 
to be as high as it was 17 years since. 


Improved Breed of Caitle.---Mr. Furer: How 
long must it yet be, before our American Farmers will 
get their eyes open to see what is for their best inter- 
est? Is it not obvious to all, who will deliberately 
view the matter in its true light, that the Breeding of 
Cattle is one of the most profitable, as well as most 
pleasant kinds of husbandry; and that farmers cannot 
invest their money so advantageously in any other 
way? 

If what. is said of the Improved Durham Short 
Horns be true--(and there is no reason to doubt what 
is said,)---If 28 head of cattle sold in England so re- 
cently for 22,948 dollars, and if (as was the case at 
Col. Powel’s sale last year in Pennsylvania) calves of 
the same improved breed brought from 200 te 300 
dollars, and cows and bulls in the same ratio, why is 
it that our Farmers enter into this business so tardily ? 


Gardeners’ Work for November.—Cover your arti- 
chokes with straw, leaves or dry litter: cut down your 
asparagus close to the ground, and clear and manure 
the beds: those of your Brocoli that are not likely to 
produce heads, take up, and pack them close together, 
and cover the roots and stems with earth: cover your 
corn salad with straw: take up some of your parsley 
and plant them in a frame or light cellar—the leaves 
will keep green a long while—cover the remainder 
with straw where they grew: sow the seeds of patience 
dock: draw around the roots of rhubarb a little earth 
and cover them with Litter. 


Florists’ Work for November.—Plant your hardy 
kinds of bulbous and turberose roots, from two to four 
inches deep: take up your tender plants, preserving 
as wuch of the soil as possible, and keeping them from 
much exposure to the sun for a few days, but not from 
light. ‘The more uniform the temperature, the more 
healthy will be the plants, and the more complete and 
lasting the infloresence. Jt is probable, however, that 
there should be a very moderate increase of tempera- 
ture in the first formation and enlargement of the bud, 
but not after the flower is fully developed. 


Farmers’ Work for November.—See that colts and 
young cattle are not exposed in open fields to storms. 
At this season of the year there is a very great differ- 
ence in the heat of day and cold of night; therefore 
take care that your horses and cattle do not suffer. 
Feed them in proportion as the pasture decreases. 
Take care to get in your corn stalks in good order. 





Keep your horses in fine condition with cut straw and 
bran, férmented potatoes and bran properly seasoned 
with salt, and top stalks—and then sell the greater 
part of your oats, if they beara good price. Give the 
same food to your cows, substituting the bottom for 
the top stalks. If you throw your potatoe tops in the 
center of your yard where there is standing water, see 
that the cattle do not drink of it, as it is supposed to 
be poisonous to them. If your sheep or cattle are 
sick at this season of the year, examine the weeds and 
bushes about the hedges and fences around the field, 
and see if there be not some injurious plants. In this 
month they will eat of almust every plant. During 
the long evenings of this month take an account of 
your crops, and write out, in a legible hand, the re- 
sults of your observations and experiments, and send 
them to the Editor of the New-York Farmer. 


Whiskey Obtained in Baking Bread.---A machine 
has been invented in England, by which the vapor 
arising from the dough of bread while baking is con- 
densed, and forms whiskey. It is found by experi- 
ments on a large scale, in London, that a loaf of 4 Ibs. 
will yield six ounces of liquor, containing 20 per eent. 
of proof spirit. This improvement has enabled the 
London bakers to sell the quartern loaf one penny 
cheaper than when baked in the old method. 

On the supposition that 300,000 pounds of bread 
is daily consuthed in New-York, there would be about 
3,500 gallons of liquid, or 700 of proof spirit obtain- 
ed in a day; amounting to upwards of 7000 barrels of 
the latter ina year. ; 

Hay---The following item from the Southern 
Agriculturist of March last; may account in part for 
the sufferings attributed to the Tariff.—Ed. 

** This necessary article has been readily sold in our 
market, at the enormous price of two dollars and a 
half, and some even as high as three dollars per ewt. 
the usual price is from 75 cents to $1, and this advance 
is owing to the impossibility of obtaining supplies from 
the North during the late inclement season,—the quan- 
tity raised in the State, being wholly inadequate to 
supply our wants; in fact, very little is ever brought 
into our city, and that which is, generally being inferi- 
or, is sold for a less price. Our farmers and planters 
should look to this, for it is not owing to any other 
cause than negligence on our part, that we have so lit- 
ule hay, and that of inferior quality. Our crab and 
crow foot grass, will make as fine as any other known, 
and these are produced with such ease, and in such 
quantities, as to be undervalued by us. We would be 
glad if some of our correspondents would give some 
information on this subject.” 


New-York Cattle Market, Monday, October 24.— 
Between 1300 and 1400 head ; 400 unsold; prices 
#4 50 to $6 75—averaging $5 75. Sales slow on ac- 
count of weather. 

Sheep and Lambs—about 3000—prices about the 
same as last week, but sales slow. 

Cows and Calves sell well. 

Swine—sales not brisk , prices 44 ; for stares 34 cts. 

Hay—63 to 75 cents per hundred. [Reported for 
the New-York Farmer, by D. Drew.] 





! 
i 








Produce Market.—F \our has fallen in England, but 
Ashes advanced. Grain Market, in this city, not 
brisk—Lumber sells well. Ample stock of wool on 


Furnish yourself with one of the best straw-cutters. hand, but considerable sales made. 
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[For the New-York Farmer. ] 

Arr. CCLXXXVI.— The Country Farmer.—No. 
VII.—Education, continued—with rather an awk- 
ward attempt at Philosophizing. 
Mr. Freet,—Practice, it is said, makes perfect. 
How I shall succeed, in philosophizing on paper, is 
very questionable, and so | set out with the above cap- 
tion. The true business of Education, should be, I 
think, to form the character, diversified, of course, ac- 
cording to the various circumstances of individual 
cases, in which Jearning should be consi:!cred a part, 
not the whole. In this view of the subject, we may 
duly estimate the importance of sound good sense, in 
those employed as Teachers, not merely in literature, 
but in every thing connected with the formation of 
character, ia the boy, or girl. Work, then, and famil- 
jarity with woik, becomes a very important part of 
Education, not only for those who are to get a living 
by honest industry, in some way, but as a means of 
bringing into actual developement, by use, those fac- 
ulties, and powers, and energies, of body and mind, 
which are designed for future usefulness in the various 
duties and functions of life. He whocan do nothing, 
is good for nothing, however much learning he may 
have. A ‘very learned schoolmaster,’ therefore, full 
of the gibberish of the ‘ hiyher schools,’ as they are 
called, his latin, and ‘ unknown tongue’ wisdom, should 
never be entrusted with the Education of Farmers’ 
children. There is contagion in lis example. With 
such men, learning is every thing, and that very every 
thing is mere literature. With a vacant mind, but a 
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of themselves. We do not want men devoted to this 
business Wherever there isa school district, and a 
school house, and school, there are also scholars, and 
of suitable age, and qualifications, to serve in turmin 
the office of Teacher; and so it will always be, unless 
the British ‘ Rotten Borough’ system, shall come in- 
to practice in our school districts, of which there is 
not much danger. The Teachers of Common Schools, 
should have received their learning in Common 
Schools, and by pursuing this plan, for a few years, 
more will have been effected towards ‘raising their 
character,’ of which much has been lately said, than 
by even a College, for supplying Teachers, or an 
Academy, for the same purpose, in every ceunty o 
the state. This is my opinion, Mr: Editor, and the 
result of as much experience as falls to the lot of mast 
men, with ample opportunities for obseryation, as well 
in reading men, and things,—-the schools, of all orders, 
and those who direct their @perations,—as in reading 
books, and ruminating a litle, occasionally. But of 
all mistakes, so common, that of employing young 
men who are fitting for College, to act as Teachers, 
in Common Schools, is certainly one of the most per- 
nicious, as respects the interests of those who patron- 
jav such schools. I would rather take a Teacher, bv 
casting lots, from the boys of the district, because his 
whole mind, whatever it might be, would all be in the 
school, and his efforts would be directed to the com- 
mon good. He must bea rare bird, that has spare 
food for others, while on tho wing, to catch flies for 
his own journey, a bird of passage, only, whose exam- 
ple gives a wrong direction to the minds of Farmers’ 





stuffed memory, such inea are full of learned nonsense, 
but have no actual knowledge of any of the business 
of life. Their day, with that of ‘legitimacy,’ and the 
* divine rights’ of hereditary usurpers, bas gone by: 
the Palace of Power, is now the Temple of Industry. 
Men must do sonicthing, as well as know something, | 
and not morely be books, or gui The drones 
of literature, the very soft heads of the underlings 
that come from College into the ‘ learned professions,’ 
and from these inte our Common Schools, as Teachers, 
are exactly the wrong sort of men for that office, in all 
that concerns the well-being of the Farming interest. 

How, then, are our Farming neighborhood Com- 
mon Schools, which are very numerous, to be supplied 
with Teachers? I answer, select from among the 
Farmers’ sons, of the same district, some young man 
of good sense, a good disposition, distinguished for his 
good qualities, and love of learning, and let him be 
your winter schoolmaster. He is a Common School 
man, and a common sense min, to whom one or two 
winters of experience, in teaching, may be of no small 
use, muich to the satisfaction of the whole district. — 
Try it once, in this way, and you will probably dis- 
cover that the art of Teaching consists principally in 
the art of governing, and this in gaining the attention, 
by means of the aflections, and by having something 
to impart, as food for the mind. I have tried this plan, 
both as a Teacher, asa Trustee of schools, and in 
sending to them, as a parent, and with the most per- 
fectly convincing evidence of success. 

Much has been said, within a few years, about Edu- 
cating young men, as Teachers of Common Schools, 
and plans have been suggested for Schools designed 
solely for this purpose. It has been partially tried, 
and those very young men make it a road to other 
pursuits, and thus leave Common Schools to take care 
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sons. 

Some people; not absolutely devoid of good sense; 
however much they may seem to lack, in some of their 
conclusions, appear to act as if they thought affability, 
and good breeding, belonged only to fine clothes! 
They will be very polite, when ‘ dressed up,’ as they 
call it, but most slovenly, in their manners, at all oth- 
er times. This is what I call a false exterior, an as- 
sumed character, in dress, but the real, in dishabide,; 
undress, common dress, your every-day apparel, That 
man, or that boy, or woman, or girl, who is not such, 
independently of fine clothes, is not ft to be a Far- 
mer, or a Farmer’s son, or wife, or davghter. The 


consciousness of self respect, mus’ rest om something 


very different fram mere dress, or even personal ap- 


pearance, as to being finely or cuarsely clad, fashion- 
ably or unfashionably, in fv'l Gress for a ball room, or 


n the garb of business. ILz who is suitably clad, for 
lis avocation, is most. howorably clad, and need not 
dlash, at the presence of others; any more then the 
ye0 should, when seea by a butterfly. 

Our cousins, in ‘own, are town-people, citizens 
citizens of some note, in a city of some note,—and 


we are country Farmers, plain, homespun folks, as 
Farmers should be. 


‘ 


When they visit us, it is all 
cousin this one,’ and * cousin that one,’ hail-fellows 


well-met,—and so, indeed, it is, when we visit them, 
to do them justice,—for they really are good kiad of 
folks,-— and yet—-I must speak plainly—they hardly 
ever ‘ cousin’ us, in town, before some of theit’ most 
wealthy and genteel acquaintances ! 


Unless, indeed, 
4s sometimes happens, the girls have all-just been 


prinketed up, in city mode, when they, perchance, 
may have the honor of sueh presentation ! 
for my philosophizing. 
opinion, 


how, sir; 
The true philosophy, in my 
is, fur Farmers to be Farmers, at home aad 
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abroad, and always to act like themselves, and dress in| is, for the time, more than half weaned from strong, 
their own way. Let town people continue to call us | intoxicating drinks, doses of alcohol. Wine drinkers, 
* rusticated,’ while we call them prinketed, and there /in all countries where plenty of good wine is made, 
let these matters rest, cousin or no cousin. If country | ind drank, by the common people, are comparatively 
Farmers would all come to these conclusions, and live|temperate, and also healthy. Such are the facts of 
up to them, we should hear no more about the blush- |the case, incontrovertibly. The love of perfectly ripe 
ing of the working bees, caught in their working dress | fruit, is natural to all men: that of strong drink, is 
by the eyes of the butterfly, sporting away its brief| natural to no one, but is an acquired habit, a taste al- 
hours of life in a more showy raiment. We could!together unnatural. Hence it is, as remarked before, 





then visit our town acquaintances, without new ward- | that he who loves, with the relish and the appetite of 


robes, and return with more money than band-boxes, /youth, rich and delicious fruit, is, for the time, restor- 
so as to keep our Farms clear of mortgages, and the |ed to natural appetites, and weaned from his pervert- 
marketing produce would become a very pleasant, in-|ed, acquired love of whiskey, rum, gin or brandy: 
stead of a painful business. I know many a Farmer, | Such was, and is, the course of my argument, and the 
who dreads going to town, even with the produce of! ground of the above stated enthusiasm. To carry it 
his Farm, and no mean quantity, ashe would going to! out, in action, I have often told people, that, no man, 
a horse-race, because of the many attendants, and so/ around me, should, if possible for me to prevent it, be 
many wants. If these people could see the fashions| without his Grape Vine. So then, I have given to all 
only to laugh at them, as town people do ours, real] that would take, and have sent to hundreds of people 
Farmer fashions, their occasional visits to town would /in the hope that they would accept, and take care of 
do them no harm. But the mischief is, that some | the gift. 
people want to be what they are not, orto appear to| I find, however, not only that what men pay some-, 
be, and hence comes the misery. ‘The ‘ imports’ of | thing for, is better attended to, better esteemed, and 
fashion are never entitled to ‘drawback,’ for there| regarded as more valuable, but that they absolutely 
are noexports. With the fashion, goes also the pride, | will not, with few exceptions, bestow upon a gift, in 
like the down of the thistle, always carrying the seed | such a thing as a vine or a tree, the attention that is 
with it. Sept. 5, 1831. }mecessary to do it justice. Fed with my fruit, for 
| years, and for years after having vines given to them, 
|of the same kind, they still come to be fed, and to ad- 
mire, as hefore, leaving their own vines overrun with 
[For the New-York Farmer.] weeds, unframed, untrained, calculating on paying me 
Art. CCLXXXVII.--- Gifts, to Encourage Cultiva- | with praise of the ‘superiority of my fruit, compared 
tion, jwith theirs! This is bad enough, in all conscience, 
| because base neglect, and wicked injustice, giving a 
On this subject, Mr. Editor, I have lately, say with- thing a bad name, thus adding insult to injury, as often 
in the last six or seven years, been gaining so much | happens in other matters, and much in the same way. 
new information, new knowledge, I may call it, that 1) But what most vexes me, is, that gratuitous informa- 
propose to make it a topic for your very useful paper, | tion, derived from a successful experience of near 
in a hope, perhaps a vain one, to make my own ex-| thirty years, because given, is treated in the same way 
perience useful to others, It has always seemed to|as the vine itself, the thing given, and the necessary 
me very natural, and very proper, that when we pos- | directions for its treatment ! 
sess a good thing, such as choice fruit, we should feel| To make this a clear, plain case, I have a neighbor, 
a desire to have our neighbors possessed of as good,| who, some few years since, suddenly became a very 
particularly when they all unite in admiring it, and | rich man, rising on the wings of the wind of party 
acknowledging its superiority, perhaps its Seinen Sver. This man,—and to do him justice, this per- 
excellence. While the Garden, by a little care, a|fectly common senso man,—who never was guilty of 
little pleasing attention, bountifully yields such good | the folly of giving away any thing,—speaks, and his 
things, and every body loves, and praises them, it nev-| voice is an oracle! Even my neighbors, when they 
er once occurred to me to think of selling the trees,| come to eat my fruit, retail to me the wisdom of Sir 
or the vines, to my neighbors, in order that they might! Oracle, and point out every deviation of my mode, 
have a like abundance: | gave them away, most lib-| from that laid down by him, as absolute and unques- 
erally, even adding to the gift that of my own labor, | tionable faults. They all know that this man’s expe- 
in setting anew, in their own ground. Such has beew | rience is much younger than mine, and I have never 
my practice, through the above period of my expcri-| been able to discover that he is thought to be a man of 
ence, and until now, with the exception of the present | superior understanding: but then, he sells every thing, 
season, for reasons now to be adduced, my new know-/ and [ give away. Besides, riches and popularity go 
ledge, Mr. Editor. | together, like wealth and wisdom, in the estimation of 
You must know, sir, that for 30 years, I have been|some men. At any rate, nobody gets a tree, or a vine, 
quite an enthusiast in relation to the culture of the| or even a strawberry root, from Sir Oracle, without 
Vine, both as to the facility with which it might be} paying for it; and so nobody neglects what is bought, 
cultivated, and as to the effects of this culture, in| or the directions. Admonished by this, and by all 
eradicating the evils of intemperance. On this sub-|these matters, I have come to the conclusion, That 
ject, I have all along said much, maintaining that the | the way to manage any kind of culture, is not to give 
right way to destroy this enormous love of intoxicating | away the thing which is to be cultivated, but to sell it, 
drinks, was, to cultivate a taste for abundance of fine| with your instructions, so asto make men take care of 
fruit, and the drink of Wine, as the common beverage | the one and the otber. So, for this year, Mr. Editor, 
of the country, wine made by the people, not import-|I am beginning to b@ wise. Instead of feeding others 
ed, medicated stuff. He who has a love of fine fruit, {with my choice fruits, I te]l my neighbors, cither, to 
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keep their praise of tts excellence, go and give i to 


Sir Oracle, in pay for his, or go withour, « 
themselves, just as they please. ‘They who will 
work, should not eat, and, least of all, cat of the very 


best. 


uot 


for 
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| this | know, because, as my 
article, L have contrived to 
over, When she neglects my directions. If 


properly prepared, and botded,. and well corked, it 


aish, tha pandiry s an 


i ives HOLL Like i 


AOC a 


This is ofien effected, however, but the result} would certainly keep good, in an ice house; and pers 


discourages honest industry. The best way, Lam now | haps in a common cellar, or under water, of alow and 


perfectly satisfied, to 


encourage any useful culture, | uniform temperature, 


At any rate, if found to beas 


whether of the fruits of the earth, or the mind, is first | useful to others, as itis to me, it will be quite desira- 
to demonstrate its practicability, and profit, and then ble to find out how it may be best preserved, for use. 


to make it profitable, by selling, rather than giving 
away: New-Jersry. 
October 15. 
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[For the New-York Farmer. ] 
Arr. CCLXXXVIII.—Use of the Tomata 
quickening the action of the Abdominal Viscera. 
Mr. Frerr,—Lil 


sedentary habits, I often 


4 


most persons of studious o: 
; ; 


commoded, and my health impaired, by inaction of 
the stomach and bows ls, so as to be und r the neces- 
sity ofsresorting to medicine, principally catharties, 
In order to enable your reade pert ( thy to appre 


what I am abcut to say of ai 


ly, this si 
bowels is always in some degree accompanied wiih a 
sense of straitness of the chest, 


and besid sa 
yet with he 


Cie 
eral uneasiness, and lassitude, !ache, and 
some degree of pain in the region of the liver. It 
seems to me a recurrence of 
company attacks of what has 
sicians, a liver complaint, to which I have 
good deal 
keen, becomes imperfect, with a peculiar taste of the 


those symptoms that ac- 
! ! 

been called, by my phy- 
been a 
subject. The appetite, instead of being 
mouth, as if something was wanting, and in the fune- 


° fia I 11 : 
stitute pericct beaitn, for 


tions of digestion, to con 


b 4 } ’ + " “ .* . 
which cathartics are only a temporary relief, not a 
remedy. 

The common Tomatoe, used in making gravy, at 


once removes this taste of the mouih; in a liiile time 
quickens the action of the liver, and of the bowels, 
he above noticed symptoms and feel- 

REST Pe Ceara 
I regard it as an invaluabi 


icine, or 


and removes all th 





ings. article of diet, or, 
if you please, as of med 
With me, it has always been an object of solicitude, 
to find out such diet, as should supersede the necessity 
of medicine. Except in pickle, which I ¢ 
I eat the Tomatve in every ima 
ing, and find it perfectly adapted to my wants. In 


medical dictetics. 


innot use, 
rina! le mode of dress- 
i 
the hope of being of some use to others, these facts 
are stated. The Tomatoe, is of great use to me. It 
is raised with less trouble than any other vegetable of 
which I have any knowledge. It was first planted six 
years ago, drops its own seed into the ground, and has 
produced bushels, every year since, with no othe 


trouble than once digging the same ground, in spring, 


As a pickle, kept in brine, or vinegar, I could not use 
| it, and I am inclined to think its good qualities would 
| be much diminished, for any one, by this mode of pre- 
jservation. It seems to me, that, of all the articles of 
| diet, or medicine, that have come to my knowledge, 

the Tomatoe acts most directly upon the liver, ahd 

thus in the bile. Publish this, if you please, and let 

others try it, and make their own observations. J 

know that several persons, of my acquaintance; hava 
derived like benefits fromthe use of it. 

Constitutionally predisposed to a torpor of the liver, 


mvself more or less in-| et . pe 
myse f more or less in-| and the abdominal viscera, I have, through life; been 


subject to the necessity of using catharties, until hav- 
good eflects of the Tomatoe. In 
ll cases, except in such as above described, my flow 
of animal spirits has always been uniform, rather 


ing. discovered the 


te of the | abundant than otherwise, sustaining severe mental efs 


fort, even to 12 and 16 hours of each 24, for weeks 
in succession, always without other stimuli than ordi- 
nary food and drink. Wine never exhilirates, ex- 
cept as it increases my gencral healih; and ardent 
spirits alway depresses ihe tone of my mind. How 
far these may be regarded as peculiarities, I know not, 
but think proper to state them, for the sake of a clear 
understanding, and in a sincere desire to be useful to 
others. I have never known the effect, even in the 
lightest degree, of any sort of intoxicating drinks.— 
Health exilarates, and ailments depress my spirits, 
When afflicted with inaction of the bowels, head-ache, 
1 bad taste of the mouth, straitness of the chest, and 
a dull and painful heaviness of the region of the liver, 
the whole of these symptoms are removed by Toma- 
toe sauce, and the mind, in the course of some few 
hours, is put into perfect tone, like a new violin.— 
These facts certainly merit a narration, and I can but 
hope they may be of use to many persons. The true 
plan of life, for men of mind, and especially for men 
ly, and much mental effort, is, so (o live, as to 
have our food supply all that is necessary of medicine. 
A wise man, will soon learn to relish only what agrees 
his temp rament, and reject all else, in food and 
To which I will ouly add, that, much em- 
ployment of the mind, particularly in men of slow 


of stu 


with 


drink. 


i habits of body . slow actions of the bowels, calls for a 


late men, of liquid food, or drink, 


and one or two hoeings, ona spot of perhaps six feet) 


square. It makes a good pickle, and is raised with 
one hundredth part the care, labor, and trouble, of an 
equal quantity of cucumbers. 

But, one other object, remains to be stated. I in- 
cline to the opinion, though without having yet fully 
tried it, that the Tomatoe may be made into a rich 
sauce, for meat, and be kept through the year, or from 
season to season of the fruit.* The gravy, | know, 
even in the hottest weather of summer, will keep, per- 
fectly unchanged, for sevcral days, in a common open 


larger proportion, than they generally use, if temper- 
H. G. §. 
October 23, 1831. 


* French cooks have a method of preserving them 
in the form of cakes—first having cut them into small 
pieces, or ground into powder.—£d. 
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[For the New-York Farmer. ] 
Art. CCLXXXIX.— Working Oxen and Cows. 


You have lately had several good articles, Mr. Fleet, 
on Farm Stock, 2 subject of much importance to far- 
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mers, and deserving of more general attention, partic- 
ularly in this state. On a late visit to Boston, riding 
rapidly over the country in the public coaches, I saw 
no one thing that attracted more of my attention, than 
the superior quality of their Working Oxen, say 
through all the eastern part of Massachusetts. Their 
cows also, appeared greatly superior to the common 
ones of this state, and I regretted not having opportu- 
nity to make such inquiries as I wished to make. Be- 
fore this visit, I had no idea of the comparative in- 
feriority of our cattle, and would have asked a great 
many questions. Their oxen, were not only very 
beautiful, but they had a gait that perfectly astonish- 
ed me, or rather a quickness of motion, on the road, 
at the plough, and in all the operations of husbandry. 
I saw at some of the public houses, that the cows not 
only gave good milk, but a very large quantity, con- 
sidering its richness; and am inclined to think you 


female ; thus gradually progressing from year to year 
through different grades of blood, till I have attained 
the pure stock. In pursuing this course, I have ob- 
served that the nearer I approached the pure blood, 
I found them to be more hardy, subsist on less, and 
keep in better condition on short pasture, than any of 
my other stock. From them 1 have bred calves of 
the most promising appearance, and greatly excelling 
those of any other breed that I bave seen. 

[have at this time three half blood yearling steers 
| which are remarkable for size and condition, very do- 
|cile, and in their genera! appearence are superior to 
|any other cattle in this part of the country. They 
}grazed during the last season, (from May until the 
|middle of November,) on high land pasture, and con- 
| tinued improving so fast as to attract the attention of 
/many of the neighbouring farmers, notwithstanding 
|the severity of the drought, and the great annoyance 





| 4 . . 
would do well to call the attention of your readers, at |of the flies and moschetoes which literally swarmed 


least in this state, to the cattle of that country. Of 
what stock, or breed, are they? At what prices can 
they be had, say cows, and some bulls, and oxen? 
They are worth 50 per cent more than ours, as cows, 
and oxen, and we ought to supply ourselves with the 
stock. They are small boned cattle, with clean limbs, 
beautifully proportioned bodies, slim, tapering, and 
smooth horns, small head and neck, and remarkably 
bright eyes. I did not happen. to observe a single 
bull, and of course I speak of the cows and oxen. 
Permit me to express a wish, that some person, in 
that rezion, would send you for publication, a state- 
ment of their stock of cattle, embracing the informa- 


tion that may be most likely to engage the attention | 


of the farmers of New York. The quick step, and the 
perfect docility of their oxen, would help to induce 
our Farmers to employ more of them, in their farm 
work, a very desirable change. An ox team, such as 
was seen almost every hour, in the vicinity of Boston, 
if driven along the highway, in any part of this state, 
among the farmers, would attract general attention. 
Lame, and rheumatic, and old as I am, I would go 
some miles to see it. Think as we may, of ‘ Boston 
notions,’ this is one, at least, well worth the attention 
of our farmers, if not of our speculators. 
Oct, 22, 1831. A New York Farmer. 


—— 


[For the New-York Farmer. ] 


Art. CCXC.—On the Dairy and Feeding proper- 
ties of Improved short-horns. By Dr. Ermer. 


Mr. Fixer,—Agreeably to my promise, I continue 
the subject of Improved Cattle—one that is not easily 
exhausted in this country. Yours, &c. B. 

Bridgeton, N. J. Jan, 9th, 1827. 

Sirx,—It affords me much pleasure to be able to 
communicate to you the result of my labours to im- 
prove my stock, and the high opinion which I enter- 
tain of the improved short-horns, for the dairy and 
stall, confirmed by personal observation, and actual 
experience with those in my possession. 

In making a selection of animals for the purpose of 


| with us during the season. In segard to their dairy 
| properties, they are equal to tnose of any other breed. 
I am with much esteem, Yours, &c. 
Wiciiam Eimer. 
John P, Milner, Ree’g. Sec'’ry, Fenn. Ag. Sac. 





[For the New-York Farmer.] 
|Arr. CCXCI.— Desidecrata in the Advancement 


and Improvement of the Agriculture of the United 
States. By R. L. 


Sin—Since my brief essay on the importance of 
preserving and cultivating timber trees, 1 have been 
'so incessantly engaged, as not to have leisure to trou- 
| ble you with another communication. 

| It has tong appeared to me sir, that we, cultivators 
|of the land, are far in the rear of every other pursuit 
| and occupation, as to the improvements we have made 
|or are making, probably arising from the facts that we 
| necessarily are scattered and dispersed over a wide ex- 
tent of country, and that we have very little commu- 
/nication either by meetings, or by periodical cr other 
| publications. 

It is not from any jealousy or suspicion of each oth- 
er, any fear of rivalry, or opposition, that we are thus 
kept apart and prevented communicating our knowl- 
edge and experience :—no class of people are more 
communicative, or more sincerely rejoice in the pros- 
| perity of each other ; it arises from the very nature of 
our occupation, and the inconvenience can only be 
overcome, and the evil removed, by Agricultural and 
| Horticultural Societies, and a wide diffusion of period- 
|ical publications on Agricultural subjects. 

The very location of your office as the publisher of 
jan Agricultural work, in a city, and the existance of 
|so many Agriculwral and Horticultural Societies, in cit- 
| ies or their immediate vicinities, proves the advantage of 
ja dense population to Agricultural improvements, as it 
| manifestly is to improvements in all the other pursuits 
| of civilized life. This paper is intended to be only an 
| introductiun to some others, that shall certainly follow, 
if my life and health are spared:—I do not so much 


| 











improving my stock, I commenced by purchasing of | hope to say any thing new, or to place any matter in 
Col. Powel, in the year 1823, a cow of one fourth | anew light, as to excite some more experienced hand, 
blood; the next year one of three fourth blood, and a| Our whole national stock of mental energy should be 
full blooded male; since that, others of different de-| put under requisition to aid in a work essential to all 
grees of blood, and some of pure blood, both male and! classes, and from whose prosperity and success all 
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HORTICULTURAL REPOSITORY. 














will derive lasting ad- 


other classes and occupations 
vantage. 

In some other nations, and in long by-gone ages, 
much greater advances and improvements have been 





made, in agriculture, than in this enlightened and high- 


ly favored nation. 4 
The grand desiderata in the advance and improve- 
ment of Agriculture are, 


First—An easy acquisition of clear and indisputa-| 


ble titles to real estate ; or, leases on favorable terms 

for long periods of time, and these can only be grant- 

ed by those whose titles are clear and undisputed. 
Second—Absolute protection not only in the titles 


to our land, but in the enjoyments of all their products. | 


These too depend on the forms and principles of the 
government, and the administration of it. 

Third—Protection against foreign rivalry; this 
must be direct, as prohibiting the introduction of for- 
eign rival products, and indirect, as requiring those 
who manufacture for us, to consume our Agricultural 
products, whether these manufacturers reside in our 
own, or in foreign lands. This also depends on the 
government. 

Fourth—A hardy and robust Agricultural popula- 
tion. 

And lastly—A wide diffusion of Agricultural knowl- 
edge, as well among those who perform, as those who 


direct its operauion, 


In the preceeding five subdivisions of the subject, 


are embraced, it appears to me, the essential ele- 
ments of a most perfect Agricultural system. 


The consideration of each of these would form the 
materials of a lengthened essay, or perhaps more cor- | 


rectly speaking, a little volume. All that I shall at 
present pretend to, will be mere sketches or hints, in 
the hope, as before expressed, of exciting the atten- 
tion, and calling forth the labors of some more experi- 
enced, and more competent hand. 

Passing by the consideration of original titles, I will 
briefly remark on leasing of real estate for agricultu- 
ral occupation. 

Valuable improvements of land can only be the re- 
sult of capital expended—capital can only be acquired 
either by a long course of industry and economy on 
the land, or by some more fortunate occupation, 

[It is desirable therefore to invite capital into the 
Agricultural pursuit, and so far as safety in the origi- 
nal titles gives this invitation, it is perhaps ample in 
all the states, but an equally important consideration 
with all capitalists is, to secure a reasonable and mo- 
derate return of interest for the capital advanced. 

A person able to purchase and fully improve a farm 
of from 100 to 4or 500 acres of l ind, would notdesire 
afterwards to take the most laborious part of its culti- 
vation and management, especially if he were advanc- 
ed in years, and had already occupied the first of his 
days in some laborous pursuit to acquire this capital. 
He would desire. as capitalists in the mercantile line 


profits of the joint concern with the owner of the capi- 
tal, the same as manufacturing and mercantile co-part- 

' ners divide, we may justly conclude that a very im- 

| portant advance has been made in Agricultural im- 

provement. 

As this business is now managed in this state, (News 
| Jersey,) so far as my knowledge extends, few leases 
are granted for more than a year. It is a constant 
| strife between landlord and tenant, or between the 
| owner of the capital and the active partner, which can 
_get the best of the bargain. The owner to get as 
|large a rent as possible, and the tenant, or working 
vartner, to make as much profit for himself, with as 
little labor as possible; and utterly regardless of the 
condition of the capital, whether it has been returned 
entire to the owner, or whether it has been depreciated 
little or much in value. 

_ ‘his state of things, this want of good management 
between the owners of the capital and the active part- 
ners, can only be obviated by the granting of long 

_ leases upon favorable terms, and transferable and re- 

newable at the optien of the tenant, thereby making 

it as much the interest of the working partner as of the 

_owner of the capital to make improvement, and in- 
crease the amount of capital employed. 

Mere words sometimes have an important influence, 

and create, as it were, a kind of destiny in human af- 

fairs. ‘The terms used, LANDLORD and tenant, have 
for ages past conveyed the idea of a superior and an 
inferior class of men; perhaps the terms, (conform- 
| ing to the spirit of the age,) could be judiciously chan- 
ged for those of * silent,” and “ active” partners in 
the agricultural business ; we might then see advertise- 
| ments something like the following : 

Wantep—A partner in the Agricultural tine, a 

| young and active, sober man, who has been brought 
| up in that profession, who can give good testimonials 
as to his character and abilities; to such an one, a 
capital in an improved Farm, well stocked, worth at 
least 810,000, will be advanced, and for a period as 
|may be agreed upon between the partners, and on 
| terms mutually advantageous, Apply to 

| Lodi, New-Jersey. A. B. 

| When we have advanced thus far, young men, lads, 

| will be seen to qualify themselves to be partners of the 

, more aged, and those who have capital, by serving a 

regular apprenticeship some experienced and practical 
agriculturalist ; and this first important step will thus 

| be made. 

| As intimately connected with this branch of the 

subject, if you could obtain, and give in your valuable 

Repository, the outlines, or a synopsis of some of the 

| best forms of leases for years, it would doubtless be an 

| important addition. Doubtless some of the forms used 
in England would greatly aid you. My experience 
|in this particular is altogether limited. The sum of 








| this Essay is, that to perfect agricultural improvement, 
| it must be made a safe and profitable investment of 


do, to advance the capital to a partner who was with-| capital, such as can with propriety and safety be left 
out; offset capital, as it were, against the time and| to widows and orphan children, and the persons em- 


attention of his partner, and divide profits. 

In this light it must be viewed, and when landlord 
and tenant can consider themselves in the light of part 
ners in ajoint concern, the one adyiicing capital, and 
the other his timeand attention as an offset, and when 
the active partner will feel himself bound to preserve 
the original capital entire, perfect and unimpared, 
and make a reasonable and an honest division of the 


ployed as the active occupiers of the capital, must 


| have secured to them a reasonable remuneration, and 


have before them a constant prospect ef advancing. 
It is this prospect of bettering our condition that forms 
the grand stimulus to all exertion, and that, connected 
with a strong moral sense of what is right between man 
and man, and a fixed determinatian to do only what 





is right, wifl bring us back to the enjoyment of some~ 
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thing like the Eden from which we have been expel- 


led. R. L. 


Remarks.—We welcome R. L. again to our col- 
umns. His communication embraces subjects of vital 
importance to Agriculture. —£d. 


those previously made by learned men—not having 
any injurious effects on the plants. 


Cattle Sales.—1 am glad, Mr. Fleet, to witness 
the spirit of improvement and enterprize excited 
amongst our American Farmers, and Breeders of 
cattle, horses, sheep, and swine,—the thing is now 
going on progressively, and thus by its being reduced 
to a system, alike as in England, it will also become 





[For the New-York Farmer. ] 


Art. CCXCII.—Superstition—Alyssum Sativum, 
By D. T. 

A disposition to draw general propositions fron: | 
partial observations appears to be common to the hu- 
man mind, so long as it remains undisciplined by sci- 
ence. Much of the superstition of past ages may be 
traced backward in this direction, together with those 
notions so nearly allied to superstition, which oppress 
the ignorant cultivator. In the following extract, seme | 
of these errors are strongly delineated, and thuugh it 
shows spots on the character of some of our country- 
men, I hope their exhibition will be useful. 

* Alyssum sativum. This foreigner is an unwel- 
eome intruder in our flax crops, where it is sometimes | 
pretty abundant. Some few of our farmers are so de- 
plorably ignorant of the botanical branch of their pro- 
fession, as to believe that this plaat is a sort of degen- 
erate flax; and that the metamorphosis is the resul: of 
sowing flax seed in a burnt soil—ys where, brush 
heaps, &c. have been burnt! This is worse, if possi- 
ble, than the transformation of wheat into cheat [chess]. 
But happily for the dignity of the agricultural charac- | 
ter, the extension of natural science among our young | 
farmers is rapidly exploding all such disreputable ab- 
surdities,” From Darlington’s Florula Cestrica, page 


73. BD: F. 





es 


Art. CCXCIII.—Miscellancous, Original, and 
Selected. 


Plants froma Higher to a Lower Latitude,—Mnr. 
Fieet: In one of your recent numbers, there was an 
excellent article on the acclimation of plants. It was 
there stated that plants succeeded the best in the high- 
est latitude in which they could mature their fruit or 





a profitable as well as a fashionable and rural avocas 
tion for the amateur, as it ever will be to the more 
practical and scientific Farmer, Breeder, and Grazier. 
Hence the beneficial result of public sales of cattle, 
&c. &c. for the improvement of live stock of all kinds ; 
and when premiums too are given to those exerting 
their talent of superior judgment in selecting animals 
possessing the necessary qualities to breed from, sure- 
ly, Mr. Editor, the community must become enriched 


| by these and such like praiseworthy discoveries and 


disseminations throughout every state in the Union. 
For by thus giving publicity to the public sales of su- 
perior stock, it has a tendency to bring enterprising 
men together from distant parts, and thus a reciprocal 
good must eventually result from these judicious meet- 
ings and public vendues of cattle and other sales of 
stock animals,” for improving out native breeds. 
A Supscrirer. 
Newburgh, October 27, 1831. 


ITerds of Frozen Elephants, Rhinoceros, &¢. §c. 
In No. VIL. of ** Bulletin de la Societe Imperiale des 
Naturalistes de Moscou,” there is a letter from M. 
Hedenstrom, to whom the Russian government had 
intrusted an expedition for the purpose of tracing ge 
ometrically the coasts of the Icy sea, from Lena to 
Colyma, and of making a description of the isles of 
the north. He was three years in these remarkable 


countries, and discovered a new Island, which he nam- 
ed New Siberia, because its general appearance is 
much more savage than that of the old Siberia. In 
the unchangeable icy crusts of these countries there 
were found buried thousands of mammout; (common- 
ly called mammoth,) rhinoceros, buflaloe, and other 
antediluvian animals. New Siberia is indeed a coun- 
try full of wonders, but which naturalists can only ad- 
mire, for it is impossible to study nature there. The 
ground, frozen and hard as the rock, cannot be dug 
into; and the summer is too short for the necessary 


seed. Judge Buel, of Albany, as well as other emi-|researches.—.Wag. of Nat. History. 


nent culturists, has advanced the opinion that it is bet- 
ter, in consequence of the above fact, to obtain plants 
and seeds from a colder rather than a warmer or one 
of the same climate. 1 would wish to inquire, if 
Judge Buel’s conclusion is a legitimate one 1—if his 
observations will enable him to command facts? The 
subject is aninteresting one. Will Mr. Buel have the 
goodness to give the public, through the New-York 
Farmer, any information he may possess on this sub- 
ject? M. 
New-Jersey, Oct. 1831. 


Poisoning Plants.—The Monthly American Jour- 
nal of Geology contains a series of experiments on 
the insertion of several kinds of the most violent poi- 
sons into the sap vessels, and application of them to 
the roots of a number of different species of peren- 
nial and annual plants. These experiments, although 





performed by several distinguished scientific gentle- 


men in Philadelphia, were entirely at variance ,with Jalone. 


Easy method of destroying Inseets, intended for 
cabinet specimens.—P ut a quantity of sal. volatile, or 
common smelling salts, into a wide mouthed bottle; 
the insects will die soon after being introduced into it. 
For the larger moths, it is recommended, first to make 
a solution of chrystallized oxalic acid with a little wa- 
ter: then holding the moth gently on the under side, 
between the wings, with the finger and thumb of your 
left hand, dip a sharp pointed quill, without a split, in 
the solution, run it into the insect between the first 
pair of legs, and after one or two applications, the 
moth will be dead.— Monthly Journal of Geology. 


Wool.—The Boston Patriot states that the imports 
of wool into that city for the two first quarters of 1831, 
are 1,116,751 lbs. The imports for the third quarter 
are estimated at 800,000. ‘Total itaport for nine 
months, 1,916,751 lbs, into the single port of Boston 
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On packing Acorn ns for Transportation. In order 
to secure the growing of acorns sent abroad, they 
ought to be packed in sand, moss, or any other sub- 
stance likely to keep them from drying, and this ought 
to be done very soon, say within two or three weeks, 
at farthest, afier they have been gathered Without 
this precaution, not ten ina thousand will vegetate. 
This is the case with many other kinds of seed, such 
as chesnuts, walnuts, and other oily nuts. For want 
of attention to this object the kind intentions of many 


N. Ei. 


persons are Very frequently defeated. Yours, &e. : 


or 


Worms on the Roots of Grape Vines.—The vine 
has a host of enemies above ground. I now have 
report two foes below the surface quite as fat il as any 
above. Abvut fourteen years ago, | transplanted into 
my garden a vine of the small white gre ape; I believe it 
isthe sweetwater. It bore the second, third, and fourth 
years, but the two last the fruit wilte d, and did not ri- 
to bear, and has dwin- 


to 


pen ; from that time it ceased 


dled away, the leaves becoming very small, the annu- 
al shoots few and wiry, and the whole vine having the 
appearance of decay. I had it dug up yesterday to 
ascertain the «ause, and — the large roots had been 
eaten out, and only a shell left. After some search, I 
at length found the enemy, a large whie worm, an 
inch and a half long, with a reddish brown head, arm- 


ty ol 


ad with a pair of hard force pertoratir 
wood, and working horizontally. te is ug thick near- 
ly as the common but differs from h 
ral respects; he is nearly halfon inch lunger, the first 
half of the body has z, and is larger than the latter 
half; he walks upon his belly, the grub, 5 
know, on a hard surface, walks on his back, and not 
on his feet. I found him imbed in a larg 
the termination of his excavatio and with difficulty 
cut him out alive. IT put the marauder on my mante ‘]- 
wrapped in paper, 
absence for some belive, 
ped, 
[ 


ps, ca 


grub, im in seve- 
ru 
: 

Whiit 
w 
ded e root, at 
ns, 
i ding vel 
piece, loosely intending to send 
him to you, but in my 
forated his paper prison and es¢ 


American Larmey. 


he per- 
I have not been 


able to find him.— 


The shipments of £'lour from Rochester,—East on 
the canal, for the last 2 months, ending on the 15th 
Oct., amount to fifty eight thousand six hundred 
and fifty-five barre Is—(58.655.) The senshi of Toil, 
the last month, ending 15th Oct. amount to twen- 
ty-two thousand five hundred 
eighty-six cents—($2 


the 
} ai 

and fifty-one dollars 

2 Be N=" 1,86. )— Ge nesee Larmer. 


Bees.—The following extract from a communica- 
tion tothe Bristol County Agricultural Socie 
the manne: in which the writer 


cluding from his Hives insects so often destructive to 


ty, shews 


has succeeded in ex- 


Bees. 
‘In the first place, I plant the posts of my bee- 
house in troughs or gutters, filled with water to pre- 


vent insects from get'ing into the hives, and frequent- 


ly strew fine salt at the mouth of the hives to prevent 
the worms from troubling the bees. -T have kept bees 
for four or five years, and have never been troubled 
with any kind of insects. 

‘ ‘Jacos Sueparp.’ 


Winter Melon.—At a meeting of the Horticultural 
Society of Charleston, on the 10th August, of which 
we find an account in the Charleston Gazette, Mr. J 
D. Legare exhibited the Winter Melon of the South 
of Europe, one of the properties of which was its 
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>} often 











Thesping perfectly anda during the whole winter.— 
These melons, it is said, are raised in large quantities 
on the shores of the Mediterranean and in the Orange 
Gardens of Toulon, whence the markets.of Paris are 
a4 plied. They are also imported into England, and 
to be found in the fruit shops every winter, 
American Farmer. 





are 


Preservation of Butter.—The following directions 
are extracted from a letter from Mr. Varle to.the Edi- 
of the American Farmer: 

‘* In order to keep butter sweet and preserve its bal- 
samic quality, it ought not to be washed, as it is often 
in water, but be worked until the salt is completes 
dissolved, and all the particles of milk disengaged 
ut ite r;* this is to pe accomplished by wooden 
not as some do it by the hands, and in 

ider to prevent the paddles from sticking to the but- 
ter, they ought to be well scalded, or rubbed with salt, 
covled alternately as often as wanted, and of 
the same precaution ought to be taken about 
ihe churn; when butter isto be put up in Kegs, they 
ought to be made of well seasoned wood, well cleansed 
and scalded; previous to the packing the butter, the 
keg ought to be rinsed with sweet brine or pickle; the 
general method pursued now, is by spreading salt on 
the botiom of the keg, which is injurious to the butter. 
if there is not butter enough to fill the keg, which is 
he case, pour immediately some strong brine, 
bearing an egg on the top, to exclude the air fiom it; 
then, when you churn again, take away that brine and 
put the butter in until you get the keg full ; and where- 
as there is an impossibility to fll up the keg complete- 
ly, and to obviate the introduction of air, it is proper 
to pour on the top some strong brine. 

** An object also of great importance is to have the 
keg well made, so as to keep well the brine, otherwise 
the butter would become rancid; another considera- 
tion of consequence for the farme: living far from the 
sea ports, is to make use of marine salt well pulverized 
the back country salt, during the whole 
process, the salt which is used in the western country 
being the production of salt wells, imparts not only a 
dark color but a bad flavor to the butter, especially 
when newly manufactured. 

** As to the butter which is packed in country stores, 
it ought to be put into the kegs in proportion as they 
receive it, and to cover it with brine, and never to 
put salt on it, because it does not dissolve, and is found 
in the grain, which is an injury to the butter; besides 
the following precaution ought to be observed in pack- 
ing the butter in kegs, never to put the differeut colors 
of roll butter together, but to have kegs for every col- 
or, and net to mix with it the roll which is rancid, be- 
cause it gives a bad taste to the whole keg. 

‘Tf both the farmer and country merchant did pay 
ittention to the above recommendations, many thou- 
sand dollars would be gained by it in the U. States, 

tead of making a butter which brings about 12 
cents a pound, on an average, it would. sell for 17 
cents, of course from 40 to 50 per cent. more, and 
50,000 dollars.” 


Or 
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ly 
from the | 


pe ddles, and 
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and 


course 


instead of 


ior 1D 


suppose 
* This process ought not to continue too long, for 
fear the butter may become tough and gluey. 
Productive Squash Vine.— We are informed that 
Solon Whiting, Esq. of Lancastar, Mass. raised this 
season, 228 lbs. of crooked neck Squashes froma sine 
gle seed. —N. E. Farmer. 
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{ We are pleased to hear again from A. J. D.— 


Flour §& Meal—N.Y. superfine, bbl. 5 50 to 5 624; 


hope her visits will not be, in one respect, like those | Troy 5 81 to 0 00, Western Canal 5 874 to 6, Ohio 
of angels—few and far between.—Ed. N. Y. Far.] |5 69 to 5 75, Philadelphia 0 00 to0 00, Baltimore, 


For the New-York Farmer. 
AUTUMN. 


Summer has fled—has past away, 
And Autumn has resum’d her sway ; 
Yet Flora’s lingering beauties last, 
Forgetfui of the coming blast. 


The Dahlias glittering blossoms still 
Expand, unmindf:) of the chill 

Of Autumn ; and the Alyssum beds 
Are still in snow-white flowers clad. 


And here the Amaranthus see 
Emblem of Immortality, 

Commingled with the last sweet Rose, 
That still its monthly tribute knows. 


And Flora has her boasted ones 

*Midst Autumn flowers: Chrysanthemum 
In varied hues, her ¢laims maintain, 

As mistress of the flowery train. 


Autumnal flowers—I love thee best, 

I love thy neat—thy simpleness, 

Better by far, than Spring’s gay bloom, 
And Summer’s flowers that fade so soon. 


And Autumn too—I love the scenes, 
Where all thy fading glory reigns, 
And there to hear the dying sigh 


Of summer as she passes by. A. J. D. 


New-York Cattle Market, Monday, October 31. 


Howard-st. 5 75 to 6 00, Richmond, city mills, 6 00 
to 0 00, Do. country, 5 50 to 5 624, Alexandria and 
Georgetown 5 50 to 5 75, Fredricksburg 5 50 to 0 00, 
Petersburg 5 50 to 5 624, Scratched and fine 5 31 to 
5 374, Middlings, fine, 5 00 to 5 25, Rye Flour 4 374 
to 0 00, Indian Meal 3 75 to 3 874, Do. do. hhd. 
17 50 to 00 00. 


Grain—Wheat, N.River, bushel, 1 12 to 1 16, Do. 
Genesee 1 18 to 1 25, Do. Virginia 1 10 to 1 15, Do. 
N. Carolina 1 00 to 1 124, Rye, Northern, 88 to 00, 
Corn, Yellow North, 65 to 70, White, L. Island and 
Jersey 66 to 68, Southern 50 to 60, Barley, N. R. 115 
to 1 25, Oats, South and North, 42 to 50, Peas, white 
dry, 7 bushel, 7 00 to 8 00, Do, black eyed, bushel, 
00 to 00, Beans, per tierce. 7 bushel, 7 50 to 8 50 


Hemp—duty, on Russia, $60 per ton, Manilla, 15 
per cent ad. val., Yarns, 5 cents per lb. Russia, ton, 
225 00 to 240 00, Manilla 240 00 to 245 00, Sisal 
000 00 to 000 00, American, dew-rot, 160 00 te 200 
00, Yarns, Kentucky, lb. 00 to 00. 

Honey—duty, 15 per cent. ad. val. Havana, gal. 

50 to 51. 

Hops—first sort, 1831, lbs, 13 to 14, second sort, 

11 to 00. 

Horns—duty, 15 per cent. ad, val., Horns, Ox, per 

100, 5 00 to 20 00, 

Lumber— Y aril selling prices, Boards, N. River, M. 

ft. CO 00 to 15 00, Do. Eastern Pine, 16 00 to 17 00, 
Do. Albany do, pee. 16 to 17, Plank, Geo. do. M. ft. 

| 25 00 to 35 00, Staves, W.O. Pipe, M. 56 00 to 60 00, 











About 1100 head; sales very dull; 800 sold for | Do- hhd. 36 00 to 40 00, Do. bbl. 29 00 to 32 00, Do. 


4 1-2 to 6 1-2 dollars per hundred, average price not | . 
One lot of very fine spayed heifers '55 00, Hoops 25 00 to 28 00, Scantling, Pine, 15 00 


exceeding 5 3-4. 


R. O. hhd. 27 00 to 28 00, Heading, W. O. 54 00 to 


fatted by E. Stevens, Duchess Co., sold previous to to 16 00, Do. Oak, 20 00 to 25 00, Timber, Oak, sq. 


Market at 7 1-2 dollars per hundred. 


ft. 20 to 25, Do. Geo. Yellow Pine 25 to 30, Shin- 


Sheep—4000 in market; sales very dull ; upwards | gles, Cypress, M. 3 75 to 4 00, Do, Pine, bdl. 2 50 
of 500 driven back to the country, in consequence of | t® 3 09. 


the extreme bad markct. 

New-York Produce Market, November 2, 1831. 

Ashes—Per 100 lbs. Pots, first soit, 1831, 5 10 to 
5 124, Pearl, 5 25 to 5 30. 

Barilla—duty free, Teneriffe, ton 38 00 to 45 00. 

Beeswaz—duty, 15 per cent ad. val. White, lb. 44 
to 45, Yellow 18 to 00. 

Bread—Navy, ib. 0 to 34, Pilot, 0 to 44, Crackers, 
54 to 53. 


Coal—duty, 6 cents per bushel, Liverpool, chal. | 


Provisions—Beef, Mess, bbl. 7 00 to 7 50, Prime 
475 to 5 00, Cargo 0 00 to 0 00, Butter, N.Y. dairy, 
|Ib. 15 to 16, Shipping 104 to 114, Philadelphia 10 to 
|11, Hog’s Lard 9 to 10, Pork, Mess, bbl. 12 00 to 
13 00, Prime 10 00 to 10 75, Cargo 00 00 to 00 00, 
Cheese, American, lb. 54 to 7, Hams, Virginia 10 to 
11, Northern 10 to 11. 

Rags—duty, Free, Foreign, lb. 4 to 84, Country 
3 to 3. 

Rice—100 lb. 3 to 4. 

Salt—duty, 15 cents per 56lbs. Turks Island, bush. 





00 00 to 13 00, Scotch 00 00 to 00 00, Sidney and| 56 to 58, Isle of May 00 to 00, St. Ubes 00 to 00, 


Bridgeport 00 00 to 950, Albion 9 00 to 00 00, 
Virginia 6 75 to 9 25, Anthracite,’ton, 6 00 to 7 00. 


Cerdage—duty, taried, 4 cents, untarred, 5 cents | 


per lb. Foreign, lb. 11 to 00, American, cwt. 00 00 to 
00 00. 


Cadiz 00 to 00, Lisbon 00 to 00, Liverpool, ground, 


43 to 44, Do. blown 00 to 00, Do. do, sack, 2 124 to 
2 20. 

Sugar—duty, Brown 3, White clayed, 4, Refined, 
10 to 12 cents per Ib., British Island, Ib. 6 to 9, St. 


Cetton—duty, 3 cents per lb. New-Orleans, lb. 10 | Croix 7 to 9, New-Orleans 5 to 7, Havana, white, 94 


to 12, Upland 7} to 10, Alabama 8 to 11, Tennessee 
8 to 94. 

Cotton Bagging—duty, 5 cents per square yard, 
Hemp, vd. 13 to 17, Flax 12 to 16, Do. American 
19 to 21. 

Feathers—duty, 15 per cent. ad. val. Live, Foreign, 
lb. 14 to 20, American 35 to 374. 

Flaz—duty, $50 per ton, Russia, |b.10 to 11, Am- 
erican 6 to 8. 








to 114, Do. brown, 64 to 74, Muscovado 5 to 7, Porto 
Rico, 54 to 74, Brazil, white, 64 to 84, Do. brown, 


|5 to 64, Manilla, brown, 64 to 7, Lump 13 to 14, 
| Loaf 144 to 163. 


Sumae—duty, 12 per cent. Sicily, ton, 85 00 to 
90 00, Trieste 55 00 to 60 00, American 35 00 to 
40 00. 

Tallow—duty, 1 cent. per tb. Foreign, lb. 00 to 00, 


| American 10 to 10}. 
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{For the New-York Farmer.] 


ART, XCLV.-—-The Country Farmer.—--No’ 
tet true dignity of Manners and Deport- 





for their simplicity of manners. -There was much 
less extravagance, also, in their dress, and in that of 
the circles in which they moved. General Washing 
ton used often to say, that, of all men he knew, the 
most polite men were those who had the least polites 
ness, as a model of which he would name certain Far 





ment. 
Mr. Fieet,—Having spoken rather contéptous!) 












of what are called the ‘ accomplishments’ of a fashion- ; aha whose names are well known to the public, 
able education, let me say a little about what I consid- They were good. mer, and great men, but it always 
er desirable, as to personal manners, as well for us appeared to me that the whole sum and substance of 
Farmers, country people, as for all others. Self re-| their very agreable manners, consisted in mere civil- 
spect, is a first requisite of good mar”ers, the con-| ity, and the abiding influence of the golden rule of 
sciousness of which leads directly to seli-poss?ssion, a _ They had such mahners as are formed 
on which all true dignity of personal deportment 80; Wi °° families of intelligent and sensible people ot 
essentially depends, With a mind at ease, the man- | their Farms, In tc country, with which they may 
ners are easy, and graceful, He who is constantly on| travel agreeably, every where, among people of mind, 
the tenter hooks, seeking superiority of extension,; each as regardless of the others etiquette, as of his 
greatness. in the eyes of others, is not only not atease,| dress. In order to be always perfectly at home, in 

himself, but isa sort of disquieter to all those around | our manners, we have only always to be perfectly our- 

him. ‘True dignity, with all the gracefulness of man-| selves, at home, and abroad; and to consider civility 
ner that resulis from it, is the offspring of nature, not | as all that there is, of any importance, in what passes, 
of art. He who will always be himself, at home, a-| every where, so far as good sense is concerned, ax 

broad, and in all sorts of company, may, if he have| good breeding. 

mind and intelligence, always be at ease, and every| Having introduced my readers to some of the Su« 

where be received with all the attention that is due to | gar- Works * Parties,’ of my youth, they will excuse 

him. The man of affectation, on the contrary, is nev- | me for a passing notice of some others, pértinent to 

er at ease, because acting in an assumed tharacter.| the present subject. In the autumn of 1814, during 

There is, a consciousness of rectitude, that which does | the late war, I had occasion to transact some business 

more toward making the manners agreeable, than most | with Mr. Madison, now a Farmer, and a magistrate, 

persons seem to be aware of, as well as in a constant} then President of the United States. He, as is well 

habit of being ourselves, every where, and acting like | known, was one of our Men of the Revolution, a fine 

ourselves. Liars, they say, should have good memo- | model, associated with as fine a model for Women, in 

ries; and so also should players, not merely those of| the late Mrs. Madison, Mr. Madison was unwell, 

the stage, but all who personate characters not truly | confined to his bed, and 1 was invited to the house, 

their own. In order to apply all these remarks, it is| the House of the Nation, the ‘ Palace,’ fur the time 

necessary to consider that the very essence of true po- being, of our Presidents. ‘Lhere was a spare bed for 

liteness, is nothing more nor less than actual civility.| me, with social aiubility in the family; and. I soon 

He who would always do to others exactly as he would | found myself as much at home, in my manners, as if 
have others do by him, and act so, cherishing self-re- at myownhome. Here were ‘ Parties,’ often enough, 

spect, and respectful regard for others, may go where | but no affectation of any thing better than civility, in 

ke will, and be every where a man of good manners.| manners, and there was so little of mere ceremony, 

The forms of society, however, are not all the same ; | idle etiquette, that, though | had found much fault with 

and much that we find, in circles where manners are} the conduct of the administration, through the war, I 

made the most artificial, by excess of studied ‘ accom- | began to suspect there had been too much of preju- 

plishments,’ has very litile to do with mere civility, and dice, in my estimate of the men, and so, in fact, I have 

even less with the gospel maxim above quoted. 








Un-| found it. 1 there met with the principal men of the 
der the idea of politeness, we meet with a redund-| government, and had them, in my way, on a close and 
ance of unmeaning forms, and so much goodness of| intimate inspection. One afternoon, just after a Cab- 
exterior, as to make us country folks believe the inte- | inet Council Meeting, while the rooms were filled with 
rior must be bad, where there is so much that seems | company, a stout, portly, and athletic old man, in the 
tous overwrought. The presumption, rather, I should | habit of a Farmer, came up and shook hands very cor- 
say, is, that all is not right; where there is so much | dially with Mr. Madison. 1 struck me, at the time, 
that we deem artificial. This is what so ‘ beflutters’| that his manner was such as to say, though with per 
our young, country bred people, on first going to| fect modesty, I,also,am a Man. There was about 
town, and what makes them so slow in learning to} him an air of conscious dignity, such as we have been 
be as polite as our city cousins. went to conceive of an old Roman Senator, that could 

In real dignity of character, and in all that ease,| exchange civilities with any body, but cringe to no- 
and gracefulness of manner, that gives to personal} body. He hada daughter with him, a Farmer’s daugh- 
appearance and deportment such a charm, 1 have} ter, and her manners were worthy of the sire, and the 
seen as fine models, among country Farmers, as in| Farm. When I was introduced to them, we shook 
any of the walks of life. ‘In the higher circles, as| hands like old acquaintances. No man in the room 
to mind, we meet with much less of mere ceremo-| was more perfectly at his ease, or treated with more 
ny, in all countries, than in the subordinate ranks. attention, by all the company, than this Farmer. As 
There was less in the house of our Washington,| the company dropped off, and the evening advanced, 



































Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Jay, Mor-| the circle became more and more domestic, gathered 


ris, and the late Chancellor Livingston, than in the 
houses of most small men, on setting up for gentility. 
In the circles of those men, country people were per- 
fectly-at their ease, and without any oceasion to blush 





around the fire, and engaged in conversation. The 
topics were diversified, partly of public business and 
passing events, recent and past, and much was said of 
the days of the Revolution, and of Washington ; for 
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this Farmer had been one of his most confidential 
friends and counsellors. He was still a Farmer, as in 
the days of Washington, and loved and honored Hus- 
bandry, upon which no small share of our evening’s 
conversation turned, and in which I heard much of 
Washington’s ardent attachment to Farming, and Far- 
mers—no small praise of our business. Mr. Monroe, 
Mr. Dallas, and Mrs. Madison, with some others, of 
that evening circle, have gone to a better world ; but 
should Mr. Madison, or Mr. Rush, chance to see these 
numbers, they will please accept a passing tribute to 


exalted worth, and may learn, with regret, that the | 


justice, then demanded of the government, is still lin Lindley’s it is purple, such also is the color of P: 


withheld from Tue Country Farmer. 
September 6, 1831. 





[For the New-York Farmer.] 


Art. CCXCV.—Remarks on the Criticisms on Hor- 
ticultural Exhibitions. By ‘1 Guess.’ 


Mr. Eprror,—Please to insert these few valedicto- 
ry remarks to my friend the learned critic ** Q,”’ of 
the Genesee ; it will be the last I shall- trouble you 
with in this small game business. 

He seems well pleased with his own writings, for he 
more than intimates in a former paper, that his criti- 
cisms and cogitations have been useful in reforming 
Horticultmal affairs; I am glad he thinks so; I also 
may be of opinion that my friendly hints may be use- 
ful to him, for as he seems to be liable to err himself, 
he will no doubt be more careful in his criticisms on 
the errors of others in future; a litthe more amend- 
ment, with regard to that conceited, hasty, style of 
his, will be still an improvement. He says, “ He (1) 
ought not to have interfered with my (his) criticisms.” 
Oh, dear! well, I thought the sauce that was good for 
a goose was good enough fora gander. “ He still 
thinks Queen of the Meadows, or Meadow Sweet, 
must have been S, ulmaria.”” Oh, no; I proved it 
was so. Again, “ Now it so happens that [ feel no 
more deference for London Nurserymen and their 
Catalogues than I do for some in New-York.” Quite 
gratuitous— for [ suppose nobody cares whether he 
dues or not. But I thought Lindley, Sweet, &c. were 
authorities—yes ‘‘ high authority.””. The Catalogues 


Spirea ulmaria, ought to be called, better than any 
European authorities. I have neither Eaton ot Tor- 
rey at hand, so can only judge with data that ‘ Q.’ af- 
fords me. I thought it strange to be accused of blun- 
dering, because I could not understand how it hap- 
pened that all the shrubby spirawas were called Mead- 
ow Sweet, and to prove my blunder he, I suppose, 
(not I) misquoted these gentlemen. 

I must quote a paragraph of his last paper, because 
it is quite complimentary to myself—‘ My critic pro~ 
perly translates atrosanguinea, dark crimson; yet 
this is not its color in Thorburn’s list, but scarlet, and 


nepalensis, (not nepaulonsis,) which a person half as 
careless as the writer of that report might call * rose 
color.” The English of this appears to be, that 
the dark crimson, scarlet, purple, Potentilla, is also 
the color of the P. nepalensis which a careless per- 
son might call ‘*rose colored!” Now, the plain fact 
is, that the P. formosa, (formerly Nepalensis,) is 
“rose colored;” P. atrosanguinea, dark crimson. 
His winding up part of the paper goes off in fine 
style : ‘* I have now met him (I Guess) at every point, 


-|and to my view he has neither understood me nor the 


subject!” ‘To be sure, some of it was rather hard to 
make out, the Potentilla color, for instance ; but I 
forbear. . 

Fair play, however, and I think friend ‘Q.’ com- 
plains very justly about two to one; this is not fair, 
even if it should be only two U's to one I, I, there- 
fore, withdraw my hat and be off, I guess, and leave 
him to battle out with the other “ adventurers,” as 
he calls them ; but before we part, I wish to remind 
him that my very modest, unassuming name, ought 


-}not to have offended |im ; it is a very common name, 


and strictly Americai—that no one can dispute ; but 
only think now, for him to call-me by such a wicked, 
outlandish name as ‘ Harlequin,” not one of that 
family in all America, that I ever heard of; these 
half devil sort of gentry had better stay away from us, 
*I Gugss.’ 


Remarks.—It is perfectly easy to begin and con- 
tinue a controversy ; but quite the reverse to bring it 
toaclose. We are glad, therefore, that ‘I Guess’ 
has shown the same good sense in closing as he has in 

conducting the controversy. 
| If *Q,’ uninfluenced by self-complacency, will ex- 














I alluded to were Donn’s catalogue; (so far as it goes,) | amine the style of his first two criticisms, he will dis- 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Plants, Sweet’s Hortus | covér extravagance of expression bordering on ridi- 
Biitannicus, &c. &c.; the two former corrected by | cule. He will thus account for that style of his re- 
Professor Lindley himself, I believe. I said nothing | viewer which he calls ‘ mockery”—and from the fre- 


about Nurserymen’s Catalogues for authority, but in 
the very teeth of this flourish he does not only quote 


quent occurrence of the word ‘guess,’ he can learn 
the occasion of the troublesome signature. In our 


from these catalogues of Norserymen, but goes further, | own remarks in relation to ‘ Q,’ we intended nothing 
and quotes an unknown “ Garden of great celebrity,” | more than phrenological pleasantry. 


to prove that Geranium maculatum (spotted) is called 


blue Geranium, but could not find the plant in all his | 


travels. 1 do not know for what reason this wonder- 


ful affair is mentioned, except to show that the walear 


was hard driven for a subject to write about. ‘He 
has misquoted my reference to Professor Eaton,” 


If the editor of the Genesee Farmer took it upon 
himself, and gratuitously too, to assert that his paper 
had improved in consequence of the criticisms of ‘ Q,’ 
it was not uneditorial nor “ ungentlemanly” for us to 
give proof of our opinion to the contrary. 

We assure ‘ Q,’ and the editor of the G. F., that 


about the Meadow Sweet, I suppose ; I only quoted | we, as well as ‘I Guess’ and * Wonki,’ have had no 
from his own paper, right or wrong I know not; and | other ‘ emotions’ than the risible. 


then adds, with a bounce, “Eaton and Torrey are 
better authorities than any European authors what- 


ever ;” but I suppose he only meant that they knew | 
what the English name of the European plant, the | 


We are perfectly willing that *Q.’ should continue 


| his criticisms as long as he can accomplish any good. 


But we are not anxious that the subject should occupy 


our columns any more at present. Vale. 
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[For the New-York Farmer.] 


Art. CCXCVI.—Planting Corn for Green Feed. 


By R. L. 


Mr, Ftemr—Sir, Every actual experiment which 
results. favorably to Agricultural improvement, will, I 
presume, be considered worth communicating to the 
public. In this view I lay before. you the follow- 
ing. 

For two or three years past I have experienced a 
difficulty in keeping up a supply of green feed to cut 
for my cattle in the hot and dry rionths of July, Av- 
gust and September; and to obviate this difficulty I 
adopted the plan of planting corn to cut up and feed 
green, instead of grass. 

My method was this :— 

In April I manured about an acre of turf land, 
which had been pastured for three or four years, with 
about fifiy cart loads of coarse manure, this I plough- 
ed under as deep as the soil would admit, ploughing a 
furrow, and then raking in the manure, so as to com- 
pletely cover the whole; the soil was a light loam, on 
a sand or gravelly bottom, that admitted of ploughing 
from 8 to 10 inches deep. 

It was then well harrowed three or four times, (roll- 
ing would have helped it, but I had not the conveni- 
ence of a relier at hand,) and furrowed one way only, 
the usual width for planting corn. 

[ then planted in the furrows, hills of two or three 
grains, every fourteen or fifteen inches, 

Early in July L commenced cutting, taking out three 
hills and leaving one, this finally left about the usual 
crop of corn on the acre. 

From the corn thus cut out, and by toping a part of 
it, when I had finished cutting out, I fed 3 cows and 
a horse through the months of July, August and Sep- 
tember, and my crop of ripened corn on the sume acre 
is about eighty bushels of good sound ears; I have 
husked and measured a part of it. 

{t will be obvious that ny corn could be ploughed 
only one way, and in fact it was ploughed only once 
and hoed once, partly for want of time, and the soil 
being good, and season favorable, J} found it grew well 
without further care, 

I perhaps ought to have premised that for four years 
past I have kept three cows, a horse and two hogs on 
an acre and a quarter of grass land to mow, and about 
two acres of pasture as a range for the cows. 

This season I commenced feeding green feed on 
the second day of May, and the acre and a quarter 
amply fed the horse, cows and hogs till I commenced 
cutting the green corn in July, and in addition to their 
feed, I made ubwards of a ton of excellent hay. 

The horse is kept constantly in stable and the hogs 
in pen; thie hogs are fed regularly, three times a day, 
same as the cows, with green feed, and will make at 
least twenty loads of exccllent manure, and what is 
more, give my neighbours no trouble. 

{n England, where a highly cultivated and jmpro- 
ved soil, and a constant moisture and coolness, adapt- 
ed to grass, afford a constant supply of green feed, 
soiling, as it is termed, is attended with no inconveni- 
ence; in the heat and dryness of our summers, a sub- 
stitute for grass must be found; this I think is found in 
our invaluable corn crop ; and on the plan adopted by 
me, we not only have the green feed through the months 
of July, August, and September, but we have a good 


Most of my grass land is mowed three tinies, and 
some of the best of it four times in the season. 

The union of the two craps; grass and corn, is 
doubtless the best possible plan of obtaining the great- 
est and most regular supply of green feed, and proba- 
bly yields the utmost possible value that land can be 
made to yield in the pasturing of cattle. 








Arr. CCXCVII.—Proceedings of ihe New-York 
Horticultural Society. [Continued from page 280.] 


October 25.—Mr. McKenzie, gardener to €. Oak- 
ley, Esq., presented a fine collection of groen-housé 
flowers, taken from the open air—Verbena trifida, 
Musk cluster Rose, Celseal innearis, Eupetorium, spe- 
cies novo, three varieties of scarlet flowering Gerani- 
um. Mr. James Paul, garderier to Gideon Lee, Esq., 
a very large Squash. 

Nov. 1.—Mr. Wilson presented twelve kinds of 
Larkspur or Delphinium, Phlox paniculata, Chelone 
barbata, Valeriana rubra, Tradescantia virginica alba, 
French Marygold, fine double Balsams, India and 
Chinese Pinks, Rose of the Four Seasons, early Cin- 
namon Rose, and a great variety of other flowers— 
also ‘a large sturdy flower of a Dahlia, which having 
been received without any name, he, for the present, 
designates the Vrow-cumiftora.’ 

Mr. Neale presented ten beautiful varieties of Chrys 
santhemum indicum, 





Art. CCXCVIII.—Abridged . Translations from 
the ‘ Annales de L’ Institute Royal Horticole de 
“‘romont.’ By the Epiror. 

One of the leading articles in the 2d number of the 
present volume of the Annals, is a long notice of the 
young Gardener's Assistant, by Mr. Thomas Bridge- 
man of this city. The Editor, the Chevalier Sou- 
lange Bodin, speaks of the little work in very commens 
dable terms, , 
The next principal article, extending to 15 pages, 
is a letter from Count Montelron of Clervant, near 
Chatelbrant, on his collection of trees. He endeas 
vors to remove the objections of Europeans to Amer- 
ican forest trees, on aceount of the greater proportion 
of liburnum or sap-wood. He supposes the extra sap- 
wood, and the lightness of American trees, particular- 
ly of Oaks and Walnuts, to be occasioned by the 
salts and abundance of vegetable nourishment existing 
in our virgin soil, giving them a very luxuriant growth. 
He supposes that the American species cultivated 
in Europe will make timber equally solid and durable, 
The writer gives long and full tables of planting, 
and acquired height and circumference of a great vas 
riety of trees during the course of 10 to 50 years. 

In support of the opinion that soil and climate af- 
fect the durability of timber, it has been observed that 
steam boats built in the valley of the Mississippi, in- 
dependent of the greater dangers of navigation, are 
not as durable as those constructed in the more east- 
ern states, where the soil is less luxuriant, and the 
growth lessrapid. Perhaps the difference in the com- 
bustibility as well as the durability of wood, depends 
as much on the soil as on the season in which it is 





crop of ripe corn to gather in, 


cut. 
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Art. CCXCIX.—Jmportance and Expediency of 
Agricultural Societies in the State of New-York. 
By the Epiror. 


The improved condition of mankind has its origin 
in the formation of society—in united efforts of cor- 
poreal and mental strength. This being true in the 
sum of improvement, it is equally true in the parts 
which constitute the total. Ali the advances mece in| 
the various pursuits of mankind are acccm»lished | 
a combination of individual efforts, either in p ursuit 
of a livelihood, or by voluntary asseciations. The 
dissemination of information is nothing less than a 
knowledge of the results of the combination of human 
energies. This information is engendeied or produ- 
ced in proportion to the closeness and energ y of the 
union.. Teke an agricultural community for instance. 
Suppose them sparsely scattered over a great extent 
of territory, and consequently having but litile inter- 
course. Will it not require ages for any considerable 
improvements? Suppose egain the agricultural popu- 
lation to be dense, and intercourse (requen:—would 
not improvements be more readily and speedily adopt- 
ed? In addition to these, suppose scme consicerable 
proportion were in the Labit of reading the accounts 
of the progress of agriculture in their own, and other 
ecuntrics—would they not be amorg the most forward 
to introduce and adopt improvements? And finally, 
suppose associations should be formed in every part 
of the country, embracing the most enterprising, in- 
fluential, and best informe d, who would correspond 
with these of others sections of the country, and of 
foreign countries—would not agriculture, uncer such 
circumstances, be in the most successful and flourish- 
ing condition ? 

This is found to be the case in those parts of our 
country, where the spirit for agricultural improvement 
has been sustained. The state of New-York has 
mach greater facilities for the introcuction of improv- 
ed modes of farming, and bieeds of domestic animals, 
than the state of Massachusetts ; vet the latter is de- 

cidedly in advancc—owing to the union cf effort a- 
mong the enlightened yeomanry in that state. 

If the above is true, who that has patriotic blood 
flowing in his veins can withhold his aid in the forma- 
tione of Agricultural Societies in the several coun‘ics 
of this state? The times are auspicious. Let us 
consolidate and perpetuate our blessings by multiply 
ing the resources of our peacefel and happy ceuntry. 

The Hamilton County Agricultural Seciety, of Ohio, 
have appointed one of their intelligent members to go 

through all the counties of that state, for the purpose 
of forming similar associations. Many gentlemen of 
influence and property in various parts of the state of 
New-York, stand ready to give the whole weight of 
their influence to this worthy and important object. 
A gentleman of much practical experience in agricul- 
ture, row on a tour in the southern counties, will 
cheerfully give his assistance. 
(To be continued.) 


Arr. CCC,.—Cherries—From Prince's Pemological 
Manual. 


Guigne Bigaudelle. N. Duh. Le Berr. This cher- 
ry resembles in its form the Early Guigne ;. but its skip 


maturity , the flesh is dark red, somewhat firm, and of 
a rich flavor in warm and light soils. It ripens at the 
end of June. 

Late White Grigne. Auth. Guigne blanche tar- 
dive. N. Dah. This varie ty is nearly reund, but has 
a rather deep longitudinal suture; the skin is whitish, 
or of a very pale amber hue, tinged with light rev; 
the ficsh is firm, and of quite an agreeable taste. It 
is stated in ue New Duhamel, that it does not attain 
iis maturity in Front vntil September. I have not 
had an opportunity of deciding that point as regards 
our country. 

Late Red Guigne. Auth. Guigne reuge tardive, N. 
Duh. Guigne de fer, cu de Saint Gilles. Iron Cherry. 
This cherry is quite 1ourd, of a dak violet color, ap- 
proaching black; it is one of the latest varieties, and 
even in the South of France does not ripen till July. 
The French writers state, that in the northern part of 
that country it Coes not attain its matuity until Sep- 
tember. 

lack Tarterian. Pr. Cat. Pr. Hort. Pom. Mag. 
Lond. Hort. Cat. Black Circassian. Hock. Pom. 
Fraser’s Black Tertarian ; Fraser’s Black Heart; Ro- 
nald’s Black Heart; Superb Circassian; Black Rus- 
sian, of verious'collections and gaidens. This very 
superior variety was long since introduced to our coun- 
try by the father of the author, through whose exer- 
tiens thousands cf the trees have been disse minated 
in the Union. I copy the following description from 
the Pemological Magazine: 

** This cherry is generally considered to have been 

brought into this country by the late Mr. John Fraser, 
from Russia. In the account given of it inthe Pemo- 
na Lordiuensis, it is stated to have been introduced 
from Cireassia by Mr. Hugh Ronalds, of Brentford, 
in 1794. We have also heard it said that it originated 
in Spain, whence it was transmitted to the Russian 
Garders, and through them into England. It isa 
cherry cf great excellence, Leaving well asa standard, 
but doing best on an cast or west wall, on which its 
branches are usually loaded with a profusion of rich 
and handsome fruit. It has received in our gerdens 
a variety of names, of which those given here are only 
a portion; but those which are omitted are readily 
referable to some of the above. The wood is vigor- 
ous; the branches upright, the bark of the young 
shoots light colored and spotied; leaves large, pendu- 
lous, waved on the margin, evenly serrated, deep 
green, veins prominent beneath ; flowers large ; petals 
roundish oval, concave and imbricating ; sti mens short- 
er than the styles; fruit large, heart-shaped, dew an 
uneven surface, and of a shi ining purplish b Inc k color, 
flesh purplish, juicy and rich; stone middle sized, 
roundish ovate.” 
White Tartarian. Pr. Cat. Pr. Hort. For. Lond. 
Hort. Cat. White Tiansparent; Tiansparent Cri- 
mea; Fraser’s White Tartarian; Fraser’s White 
Transparent; Ledy Southampten’s Duke; Lady 
Southampten’s Yellow. The cherry, long cultivated 
and most generally known by this title, I discovered, 
a few years since, to be entirely erroneous, it being 
nothing more than a half barren variety of the White 
Heart. The genuine kind is a beautiful fruit, of me- 
dium size, excellent quality, and of a transparent ap- 
pearance. ‘The tree grows rapidly, erect like the 
White Heart, and bears well ; the fiuit ripens in June, 
and is highly esteemed. 





is brownish red, and becomes nearly blaek at perfect 


Black Heart. Pr. Cat. Law. Mil. Leng. For. 
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it” Seon Mick Meet, Caac” SOL Pa a: 
Lond. Hort. Cat. “ Large Black Heart. Coxe. This! Duke (€ herries; from their larger size, pendulous 
quires the verv larcest dimensions attainahle by ferowth. an, oe . 

tres yj > gr Ox 7 ry lar est dime nsions attainable by | growth, and somewhat \s avy margin, they are rather 
any of its class ; the branches spread widely, and fre- | more allied to those of the former; petioles longish 
quently form a heac irty-five forty feet i i- |: lerately stron eC y eS 
acunly nage a he a ] of — five to fi rly feet in di | and mocerate ly strong, with reniform glands; flowers 
ameter, the summit of which is about thirty to thirty-| middle sized ; stemens shorter than the style ; petals 

“m3 ein , ; . , an , . . i. . ‘ * . . 4 ° ? 
five in he ight. It grows vigorously, and is one of the | roundish o1 roundish oval, cc neave, imbricated ; fruit 
most productive in its crops. This variety is more! between heart shaped and round, flattened at top and 
extensively cultivated in this vicinity than any other, bottem; stalk short and thick, like that of the May 

7 . “* = | si 
probably from the circumstance of its early introduc-| Duke; skin black, when the fruit is fully ripe and well 
tion, as well as from its good qualities already referred | exposed ; fesh tender, with a dark purplish juice, rich 
r , alf . » na a . . | . s ? 
anc fully one half of the cherries sold in the mar- | and high flavored ; stone small, round.” 


to, « .? , ae an "ey ie , 
~w-York are of this kind. The fruit is ef! 
kets of ty, 
fine size, of a. ~ 
matarity ; but it ts 
when its color is only » 
thirds of its size; the ty 
wery sweet, rich, juicy, and } 
even quite sweet before maturity, ts of th 
only acquired its red color. The tree ts of the ries 
* rest rine abo..'! ten days 
vigorous growth, and the fruit ripens abou J bien . : ; 
© - a r — . x } ‘*Mr. Thompson, author of the ‘ Zoelogical Re- 
di » re May uke. } ore = « trot: ; M ; ; 
_ sv; i. ‘Heart Pr: Cat. Lang. Law. Mii Loud, | @2rches and Illustrations in Natural History,’ is car- 
i" "Cs F . C 7% hi - Cums 3 sed n medi- |'¥'g reform into the crustacca, and is showing that 
at. P, xe. is cherry ripens immedi | “FO. g 
yi - at P a ‘oe eee aki M pa agile many of this cless undergo changes, as they advance 
ate y after re | ay u e5 1 10 ¢ ains to a re } ‘ “ee ail r m NY oi ee . 
and rather conical form, spreading much less than restoygerine A ao Ceehtaae a 2 those ao na He 
ig ig : * : thas suc atchin 2e eLES O 
most other varieties: the fruit is of medium size, ob- ; id a egg? Of the commen 
meena es ~ iets s? a Denti tel Meats ppearance ( rab, and the young, inst ad of being like their papa 
rg i shaped ; : ; yiand mamnia, turn out to be the zoéa, which kad been 
being a yellowish white on the one side, and tinged ee Me eh oe fal ; 
~d e . ais ic anh ao ) : ) ic > > 7 > 
with pale red next the sun; the flesh is rather firm, — Be , ae lis . : ; o4 iti me the peng na 
~ . > sc 10 GIscoveTer B an. 7 
of pleasant flavor, accompanied by.a honied sweet- ; Ib ‘bl son aD this t = . ao a dl ne ae 
“ ° peg }Shali be able to extend S tac polzi 
ness, The tree bears very indificrently, bat grows | m4 Moen » ogee : as 500? 3 mer for o the vo the 
_s vail =e tes ; » decapedous stacca, a greatereforma , 
with rapidity until it has ettained considerable size. I of ic ra . mn : see ay — ; .* es ‘ f orm val ble e 
noticed, when on a visit to the vicinity of Boston, in ima = - Oe inte lege a . pasory. 
ad . a ap, | Mr. Thompson remarks of the metamorphosis of the 
1826, that the cherry, to which some gave this title, “ 
nna ey : - . |young crabs, that at the tender period, before any 
was a late whitish firm fruit, entirely diferent from the | - , - tl , ‘ tial , | 6 tat : 
. ~ i ang ‘'y are »sse i ’ane purely Z y ani~ 
present variety: that error has, however, «ost proba- ‘ty Ty “ay ae rr miaexry + ofa Zi y na ‘Gas heb 
: : . . . als, ane » doubt, possessed af corresponding hab- 
bly been corrected since the formation of the Horti- | @4'S: 20@s Be >| : . — ng ne 
cultural Society there, whose labors appear to be most i's, swimming about freely, and without intermission, 
. : : in search of appropriate food. In their perfect state, 
ihe greater number can no longer avail themselves of 
the power of swimming, but are furnished with pin- 
cers and feet, almost s¢ Ie ly adapted to crewling, sa 
that they are now under the necessity of confining 
their excursions in pursuit of prey, within more nar- 
row limits. This curious piece of cconomy, explains 
what has ever appeared paradoxical to naturalists, viz. 
; 7 ; the annual peregrinaticns of the land crabs to the sea 
7 ee ratem , io : , >| ee : 

It was raised by Mr. Kright from a seed of the | side; which, although acknowlecced to be true, by 
Ambrée of Duhamel, impregnated with the pollen of several competent observers, could never before be 
the May Duke; end it really combines all that is most | . “isfactority accounted for.” 
worth raising in both these varieties. Atleast, such is} ‘ 





heart shape, end blackish when at full _——— 
generally picked before it is ripe,| 
d, and it has attained but two-| Arr. CCCIL—Ih lamorphosis of the Young of the 

*h, when perfecily ripe, is} Common Crab 
NY ; Py n Crab. 

‘oh flavored, and it is| 
~hen the skin hes| A London correspondent of the Monthly American 
| Journal of Geology, thus speaks of this interesting 

|fact in Natural History.—Ed. W.-Y. Farmer. 





unwearied, and eminently successful. 

Black Eagle. Pr. Cat. Pom. Mag. Hort. Trans. 
“The following descriptive remarks I copy from the | 
Pomological Magazine. 

*“ This ls as good a bearer as the Black Heart, and} 
far superior to that variety in the quality of its fruit: 
it is not to be doubted that this wil one day usurp the 
place of that ancient variety in our gardens 


the account of its origin as given in the Morticultural | quia quenaes 


Transactions, vol. ii. p. 208, and it is probably the | 
‘nuine history of the variety, notwithstanding a dif- | rhage ‘ i ; 
= 1 a Art. CCCII.—Economy in Fattening Hogs. By 


ferent account to be found at p. 302 of the same vol-4 iG 
| - DUEL. 

ume. 

“This is another of the cherries raised by Mr. I have thrown by my steamer for hog food and 


Knight which have been allowed an introduction into} substituted a boiler, and [ think with manifest zdvan- 
this work ; and it is not too much to say, that the im-|tave. The former consisted of a 60 gallon cask, over 
proved varieties of the distinguished horticulturalist, | a potash ketlle, badly set. I could only work off four 
tc whom they owe their origin, are among the most! or five casks a day, with great labor and trouble, and 
valuable sorts that we possess. It ripens soon after l the apparatus required to be luied with clay at every 
the May Duke ; the tree is spreading ; branches stiong, | operation. With my new kettle, holding 30 gallons, 
dark brown, pariially sprinkled with a grayish epider- | which is a thin beautiful casting, I have cooked eight 
mis; leaves oblong, accuminaic, broadest ubout two-| and nine barrels in half a day, and much better than 
thirds from the base, doubly serrated, but not so deep-| by the steam process. This food consists of small rc- 
ly as those of the Heart Cherries generally are; par- fuse potatoes, of which I have nearly 100 bushels, or 
taking also of the thick texture of the leaves of the | 15 per cent. of my whole crop, pumpkins and a small 
‘ 
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quantity of Indian meal. A half day’s boiling serves 
my hog family four or five days; and it is always kept 
prepared in advance. ‘The actual expense of fatten- 
ing hogs thus upon the refuse of the farm crop, is 
from 50 to 75 per cent less than feeding with dry corn. 

The economy of my apparatus consists much in 
setting the boiler so as to have all the advantages of 
the fire. The interior brick work is made to conform 
to the shape of the boiler, leaving an interval of four 
to six inches between them for the fire, round the 
whole exterior of the kettle, with the exception of a 
few inches at top, where the flange or rim rests upon 
the projecting brick. Thus the boiler is not only en- 
compassed by the fame, but the heat is augmented by 
radiation from the brick work, The fuel is burnt an a 
grate, which extends nearly to the kettle, four or five 
inches above the level of its bottom. My boiler being 
in operation while I am penning these remarks, I have 
ascertaiaed, that a kettle of potatoes, with three pails 
of cold water, covered with boards, has been com- 
pletely boiled in 18 minutes from the time they were 
put in, another boiling having been just previously ta- 
ken out. My kettle was set by a son in his teens, 
without assistance, and was his first effort in masonry. 


shop, and thus agreeably diversifying their labors. 
Long may these rural scenes continue! Long may 
Ridge Prairie remain the seat of health, of competen- 
cy, of rural delights, of friendly and social intercourse, 
and of unaffected hospitality ! 

** Still on thy meads so gaily green, 

May numerous beards and flocks be seen; 

And lasses chanting o’er the pail, 

And youngsters sporting in the dale ; 

And ancient faith that knows no guile, 

And industry imbrown’d with toil ; 

And hearts resolved, and hands prepared, 

The blessings they enjoy to guard” 

Illinois Advocate. 


Art. CCCIV.—Premiums Awarded by the Ameri- 
can Institute of New-York. 


Not having space for all the premiums, we make a 
selection of those more intimately relating to agricul- 
ture and rural economy.—Ed. 

ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS. 
To Abraham Varick, a silver medal, for a specimen 





Albany Nursery, Oct. 20, 1831.-— N. E. Farmer. 


Arr. CCCIIL.—Ridge Praire. 


This Praire is so.named because it constitutes the 
dividing ridge betWeen the waters which fall into the 
Mississippi on the west, and those which fall into the 
Kaskaskia river on the east. It is of great extent, its 


of Hemp equal to the best Russia, from his Hemp es- 
tablishment in Copenhagen, Lewis County, N. Y. 

To Samuel S. Wood, a silver medal for specimens 
of very fine American Saxony Wool, grown by Gen. 
Thomas S; Davis, of Poughkeepsie. 

To Miss Huldah Leach, Torrington, Conn., for a 
Lady’s Grass Hat, of superior work and finer mn 
any ever imported or manufactured in the United 
States, 








width increasing as you proceed northwardly. Its 
soil is notexceeded in fertility by any land out of the 
American Bottom. Many parts of it are thickly set- 
tled, and some portions of it have been settled more 
than twenty-eight years. In its early settlement, the 
inhabitants almest invariably fixed their dwellings in 
the edge of the woodlands, in order to have their tim- 


To Garsed Raines & Co., of Frankford, Pa., a 
bronze medal, for superior specimens of Shoe Thread 
and Sail Twine. 

ON SILK GOODS. 
ToJohn B. Gregory,63 Watts-Street, a silver med- 
al for a piece of Silk-Plush for Hats, and the best spe- 
cimen of Silk Hats. 





ber convenient; but of late years many houses have 
been erected in the prairie, at considerable distances 
from any woodland, and it is found that the nearer 
you approach the middle of the prairie, the more fer- 
tile will you generally find the soil—a circumstance 
which more than compensates for the greater distance 
which your timber must be hauled. Though the cul- 


To Elisha Bloomer, 160 Broadway, a bronze medal 
for the second best Silk Hats. 

To John B. Gregory, a premium for a superior 
piece of Gros de Nap, and a specimen of Fringe Vel- 
vet. 

To Miss Shedon, Bond-Street, a premium for the 
best specimen of Silk Cocoons. 





tivation of fruit trees has been too much neglected by 
the inhabitants, yet there is a considerable number of | 
excellent orchards. The gencral surface of the land 
is neither a dead level, nor much broken; but gently 
rolling ; affording sufficient dranes to carry off: the sur- 


To Edmund Goldin, Mansfield, Conn., a premium 
for the best specimen of Raw Silk and Silk Fringe. 
HATS. 
To Orlando Fish, 198 Chatham-Street, a bronze 
medal for the best specimen of black Beaver Hats, 


plus waters. The elevated situation of this prairie, | and also a premium for the second best do. 


and its remoteness from any stagnant waters, render it 


To Henry Costar, 200 Broadway, « first premium 


one of the most healthy gituations in the state: while | for the best short nap Beaver Hat. 


its proximity to St. Louis, from which it is distant on- 


To Alonzo Alvord & Co., first premium for the best 


ly sixteen miles, gives its agricultural inhabitants an| specimen of Nutria Naps. 


important advantage over those who resile at a great- 

er distance. Excellent well water may be obtained 

in the southern section by digging about twenty feet. 
The inhabitants of Ridge Prairie are mostly indus- 


To Henry Costar, a premium for the second best do. 
To David Bedford, 194 Hudson-Street, first premi- 


um for the best satin Beaver Hat. 


To Elisha Bloomer,’ 150 Broadway, first premium 


trious and enterprising farmers, possessing moderate | for the best satin Chapeau. 


wealth, hospitable, enlightened and firmly attached 


To Thomas Simms, 61 Canal-Street, first premium 


to their country, and to its free, republican institu-| of a bronze medal, for the best drab Silk Hat, made of 
tions. Many of them connect some mechanical bus-| American silk. 


iness with their agricultural pursuits—frequently ex- 


To Joseph Harrison, 67 Canal-Strcet, first premium 


changing the vocations of the field for those of the |for elegant Ladies’ Satin Beavers. 
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To J. G. M. Hunt, 100 Delancy-Street, second pre 
mium for do. 

To Luke Davies, 102 William-Street, a premium 
for the best specimen and greatest variety of Caps. 

MACHINES AND MODELS. 

To Walter Hunt, 22 Asylum-Street, a bronze med- 
al, for the most useful invention in mehanics exhibited 
—a flax spinner. 

To T. E. Vermilye, 150 Reed-Street, for a lathe 
head and oval chuck. 

To John Woolley, 100 Spring-Street, for a machine 
for edging tin. 

To John Hill, 89 Sullivan-Street, for an ingenious 
improvement in the manner of applying tin to roofs. 

To Evans & Parson, 2 Eldridge-Street, for a mod- 
el of the hydrostatic suspension dock. 

To Thomas Ewbank, for an ingenious hydrostatic 
safety valve for steam engines. 

To John Y. Van Tuyl, Rahway, N. J., for an im- 
provment in the application of wind power to mills. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Miss Mary Agate, Sparta, Washington County, 
for superior Woollen Yarn. 

To the Misses Watie’s, of South Carolina, a silver 
medal, for the two best specimens of Raw Silk, the pro- 
duction of that State. 

To Miss Clark, of Hampton Ct., aged 9 years, a 
premium fur the best white Sewing Silk, 100 skeins, 
presented by Huntington & Dodge, Agents. 

To Miss Foughton, of Petersham, Mass., for a do- 
zen Palm Leaf Hats, Stevens & Palmer, Agents, 35 
Burling-Slip. 

To G. Chestermen, 76 Nassau-Street, for best silk 
Suspenders. 

To Rockwell & Hinsdale, a premium for Scythes. 

To West & Loring, 33 Eldridge-Street, a premium 
for improved patent Steelyards. 


Art. CCCV.——Miscellaneous, Original, and Se- 
lected, 


Lightning Bug and Spider.—The following anec- 
dote has been communicated to the editor by a gentle- 
man of distinguished standing at Washington, who is 
a very curious observer, This defensive faculty of a 
well known insect, is a new discovery, and the atten- 
tion of some naturalists will probably be drawn to it. 

** Walking on the back piazza, I noticed that one 
of the lightning bugs had become entangled in a spi- 
der’s web. The spider instantly attacked him, and 
endeavored to secure his wings. The bug emitted his 
tight very rapidly, the spider alternately attacking and 
retreating, until at length it appeared distressed, and 
sustained itself upon the web with difficulty, stagger- 
ing and tumbling in its last retreat from the contest, 
until it gained the wall, against which it rubbed itself, 
as if to remove some ofiensive matter from its body. 
It appeared to experience great difficulty in retaining 
its hold on the wall, from which it frequently fell, sus- 
pended by one limb. At length it appeared to recov- 
er, and remained quict. In the mean time, the bug 
ceased struggling, and merely emitted its light; the 
web soon gave way, and it escaped. These facts 
were observed by ne with great interest, and occurred 
as I have represented them.” 


Case of a Bee, Self-decapitated.—We paid a very 
interesting visit a short time ago, to a gentleman, who 
is a keen observer of nature, and whose great experi- 
ence in apiaries has not only been productive of much 
curious information, relating to the economy of bees, 
but which has been directly useful to numerous per- 
sons, who maintain apiaries, in order to supply our 
markets with honey. This anecdote was related to 
us, whilst examining his well constructed hives. 

‘*A large humble-bee, strayed near to one of his 
hives, and alighted near the entrance. Instantly he 
was attacked by great numbers of bees. One of 
them, seeking a favorable opportunity of lodging his 
sting under one of the rings of the humble-bee, made 
a fierce blow ; but the sting striking upon the hard and 
bright corslet, glanced off, and as it is the habit of 
the bee in the act of striking, to bend the head to- 
wards the tail, the sting, upon this occasion, entered 
deeply into its own head. After many pcwerful ex- 
ertions to extricate it, at length the entire head came 
off, and remained attached to the tail. The insect 
now gravely with its feelers, began to paw about his 
neck, as if to examine the nature of the accident 
which had occurred to it, spinning round, and feeling, 
and then stopping for awhile. In about twenty min- 
utes the insect was exhausted and died.”—Jb. 


Large Fruit.—We have never seen apples of such 
enormous size, as have been brought to this market 
this fall. It has not been uncommon to see loads 
which would weigh from twelve to twenty ounces 
each; and in some cases, they have been selected 
which would weigh twenty-two, three and four ounces. 
A pear was raised in Pittsford, which weighed forty- 
nine ounces and a half. We doubt whether any part 
of the United States has produced fruit of the same 
variety, of greater size and better quality than old 
Genesce.— Gen. Farmer. 


Cabbage Soup.—The liquor remaining in the pot 
in which cabbage, potatoes, and a sweet, fat piece of 
beef have been boiled, is a very pleasant soup. Most 
house keepers in the country throw it away or into 
the swill barrel.—£d. 


Experiment on Vegetation.—The celebrated chem- 
ist, Professor Dobereiner of Jena, has made the follow- 
ing experiments on the vegetation of seeds. 

Two glass vessels were procured, each of the capa- 
city of 320 cubic inches, and two portions of barley 
were sown in parts of the same earth, and moistened in 
the same degree; they were placed one in each vessel. 
The air was now exhausted in one, till reduced to the 
pressure of 14 inches of mercury ; and condensed in 
the other, till the pressure equalled 56 inches. Ger- 
mination took place in both nearly at the same time, 
and the leaflets appeared of the same green tint ; but, 
at the end of fifteen days, the following difference ex- 
isted:—The shoots in the rarefied air were six inches 
in length, and from nine to ten inches in the condensed 
air. ‘The former were expanded, and soft; the lat- 
ter rolled round the stem, and solid. The former were 
wet on their surface, and especially towards their ex- 
tremities ; the latter were nearly dry. I am disposed 
says M. Dobereiner, that the diminution in the size 
of plants, as they rise into higher regions on the moun- 
tains, depends more on the diminution of pressure than 
of heat. The phenomena of drops of water on the 





Mon, Am, Jour. of Geology. 


leaves, in the rarefied air, calls to my mind the relation 
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of » young ‘Englishman, who, whilst passing through 


Spanish America as a prisoner, remarked that, on the 


highest mountains of the country, the trees continually 
transpired a quantity of weter, even in the driest weath- 
er; the water falling sometimes like rain.—Biblio- 
theque Univ. 


Drawings of Improved Cattle.—Mnr. Freer: 
shall, in future, recommend to all our eminent breed- 
ers of cattle, sheep, and swine, and to those highly 
spirited purchasers who also encourage the arts, that 


some able artists he requested to attend at our public | 


sales and exhibitions, in order to exercise their talent, 
in taking drawings on such occasions, as a means too 
to stimulate those who strive to benefit our country, 
How delightful to see the portraits of our good old 
patriots, embellishing tae dwellings of the wealthy citi- 
zens.| Then why should not the humble breeder and 
farmer claim the privilege of gracing his domicil and 
and lowly cot with the distinguished breeds of animals, 
selected by his aid and skill—the produce of our soil. 

These things, we read, are done in the old country, 
Hence the great advantages derived from such praise- 
worthy examples. Surely you ought to claim some 


share, Mr. Editor, in publishing these important pro- | 


ceedings of the ‘at length awakened and determined 
energy of our American breeders and farmers.” 
Albany, Nov. 3, 1831. CINCINNATUS, 


Live Fences of the Three Thorned Acacia.—I feel 


a strong confidence, that a subsiantial ience may be 
grown from the honey or three thorned locust in six, or 
at most seven years, from the seed, and at a less ex- 
pense than it will cost to build and maintain any good 
dead fence for two years. Upon this last point, how- 
ever, 1 am not prepared to give precise data. Yet I 
will hazard a calculation. ‘Twenty plants are amply 
sufficient for a rod, of course 1000 guicks will plant 
50 rods. Let us assume this as the basis of our cal- 
culation. The 1000 quicks, at one or two years old, 
will cost 25. Three men will easily plant them in a 


F Allow a day and a haif every year for cleaning 
ay. . eo. 2 5 | 
This will require 9 days’ | 


and clipping the 50 rods. 
labor in the 6 years. Estimate the Jabor at $1 per 
diem, and it gives for this item an aggregate of $12; 
add $5 for the quicks, and it makes a total of $17, or 
$4 cents per rod, as the expense of planting and grow- 
ing a live permanent fence, proof against the depre- 
dations of boys and bulls. Treble this sum, and call 
the cost $1 per rod, what a pittance is the expense com- 
pared with the advantages afforded by a fence of this 
description, which shall protect your crops from dep- | 
redation, and in a measure from the bleak winds of | 
winter, and which is permanent in its duration. The 
lowest price of a post and board fence here is $1 per 
rod. It will last 12 years, and require 5 per cent. 
per annum to mend and keep it in repair. I have | 
used no extra fence for protecting the hedge. I plant 
near an existing partition fence, and exclude the cattle | 
while the growth is tender. Catile will seldom eat | 
browse while they have good pasture, J. Buen. 

Albany Nursery, Oct. 20, 1831. [NV. £. Far. 

A good pickle for Beef and Pork called the 
Knickerbocker Pickle’.—Take 6 gallons Water—9 | 
Ibs. salt, eoarse and fine mixed—3 lbs Brown Sugar | 
—S oz. Salt Petre—1 oz. Pearl Ash, and 1 gallon | 
Molasses. 


fn making a larger or smaller quantity oi pickle the 
}above proportions are to be observed. Boil and skint 
these ingredients well, aud when cold, put them over 
| the beef and pork.—N. E. Far. 
Silk.—T be quantity of silk used in England alone 
amounts in each year to more than four millions of 
pounds’ weight, for the production of which, myriads 
jupon myriads of insects are required. Fourteen 
|thousahd millions of animated creatures annually live 
and die to supply this little corner of the world with 
/an article of luxury !—N. E. Farmer. 
| The following stanzas by Miss Gould, from the 
Token for 1832, is one uf the prettiest little conceits 
we have for a long while met with. It reminds one 
of Leigh Hunt’s * Musical Box,” 
FROST. 
| The Frost looked forth, one sti!l clear night, 
| And he said, ‘Now I shall be out of sight, 
So through the valley and over the height 
In silence I'll take my way; 
I will not go on like that blustering train, 
| The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain— 
But I'll be busy as they ! 


| Then he went to the mountain and powdered its crest, 
' . 7 . 

| He climbed up the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
With diamonds and pearls, and over the breast 


Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downright point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin far and near, 

Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went to the windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane like a fairy crept, 


Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 


By the light of the moon, were seen 
Most beautiful things! There were flowers and trees, 
There were bevies of birds, and swarms of bees, 
There were ciiies, thrones, temples and towers! and 
All pictured in silver sheen! [these 


But he did one thing that was hardly fair, 
He went to the cupboard, and finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare, 
* Now, just to set them a thinking, 
I’!] bite this basket of fruit,’ said he, 
* This bloated pitcher I'll break in three ! 
And the glass of water they’ve left for me 
Shall *tchick’ to tell them I’m drinking.’ 


New-York Cattle Market, Bull's Head, Monday, 
November 7, 1831.—In Market 1025 head of Beef 
Cattle. We quote for afew pairs of extra fine oxen 
&6 3-4 per 100 Ibs. Average $5 1-2. A few, say 
250, unsold. 

About 2500 Sheep and Lambs sold at prices vary- 
ing from &1 75 to &4 per head. 

Cows, from $25 to $35. 

Swine, $4 to $4 1-4—Sales to day rather dull in 
consequence of some of our principal Butchers hav- 
ing availed themselves of the advantages of a very 
full market last week, to make unusually large pur- 
chasers. 

Hay is rather on the declinc—62 1-2 to 75 cents 
per 100 Ibs. Last year at this time 62 1-2 was a 
good price for 112 Ibs. [Reported for the N. York 
Farmer, by D. Damw. ] 
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HORTICULTURAL REPOSITORY. 








[For the New-York Farmer.] 


Art. CCCVI,—The Country Farmer.—No. 1X.— 
Boards of Agriculture, common faults of, and the 
proper remedy. 


Mr. Freet—It is a common remark, ‘that no 
man should point out faxlts, without proposing a rem- 
edy;’ which is almost as much as to say, that none 
but doctors may warn a neighbor of his exposure to 
disease, and none but lawyers of his liability to a law- 
suit. We Farmers are no great hands for nice dis- 
tinctions in such matters, and yet we sometimes think 
there are foolish things in very wise sayings, or rath- 
er, that there is less wisdom in them, than they pass 
for. There is certainly commendable pride, or there 
would be n> laudable ambition, as there is also repre- 
hensible, and illaudable. There is a pride of wisdom, 
and a pride of folly. When foolishness sets up itself 
for what is wise, either in literature, or science, or in 
any of the arts, as in Agriculture, the folly should be 
exposed, either with or without suggesting a remedy. 
So, when our late Boarp or AGRICULTURE was in ope- 
ration, and Couniy Societies of Agriculture, under 
State patronage, a radical error in the plan of opera- 
tions, or rather in the principle upon which Premiums 
were adjudged, went tar toward souring the public 
mind, and the State patronage was withdrawn. Had 
the planners of that scheme listened, in season, to ad- 
vice, or would they have received instruction from ex- 
perience, and consented so to modify that plan as to 
obviate those objections, the whole might have con- 
tinued in operation until this time, This is what 1 
call foolish pride. Not learn from experience! How, 
else, do wise men learn ? 





} 


t he 


be principle was, to t premiums to t most 
extraordinary produciion, without any regard to the 
rest, by which foolish, or rich men, could, and did take 
the premiums, because the pradent, and the poor, and 
even our middling kind of men, many of them ow 
very “best Farmers, were looking at profit, as they 
should be. The true principle, that upon which the 
whule system should have been founded, would have 
been to g ant premiums to the best productions, at- 
tended with the most profit. The poor, then, and the 
men in moderate circumstances, and the prudent, eco- 
nomical Farmers, could 1 would have been competi- 
tors, and successful ones; and the details of such suc- 
cess, collected and published, would have been highly 
useful and instructive. This was what was wanted, 
by the great mass of the Farmers, throughout the state, 
or such was the public opinion. The managing men, 
however, either had other views, or were too opinion- 
ated to receive instruction, and the plan went down, I 


gran 


hope not forever, because, with all its faults, it was, 
though indire ctly, productive of some good. 

There was another fault, Mr. Editor, perhaps a 
natural and necessary consequence of the first, or per- 
haps the first cause of that, which was, that practical 
men had little to do in supplying what was published, 
in those days, in relation to Agriculture. The real 
Farmers, wrote much less than they would have done, 
if satified with the principle of the plan, and our Farm- 
ing, at least as it appeared on paper, was almost all 
theory, ‘literary farming,’ as I have heard it charac- 
terized, somewhere. So, that which produced the dis- 
gust, accelerated the downfall of the pian. If ever 


public good ! 


be hoped, will not be lost upon those who are to be its 

managers. 

A State Board of Agriculture, properly organized, 

composed principally of practical men, duly impressed 

with the importance of actual labor, as a part of the 

business of Farming, without which a thorough know- 

ledge of it cannot be acquired, would, under the di- 

rection of men of sense, be productive of immense 

benefit. It should be, however, and must be, in order 

to be useful, a Board of working bees, not of drones, 

nor of the butterflies of parties in power, nor of the 

men whe are always ready to mount the hobbies of the 

day, and ride them, all for patriotism! Such patri- 

ots there are, riders of hobbies, always ready to peck- 

et the dollars of the people, good souls, solely for the 

The days of their glory may have gone 

by, as to one set of them, but others will come forth, 

on the spur of every occ#8ion, and even some of the 

old class may be recuscitated, to fill the papers with 

their own praise. ‘Will ye reject the counsels of 
your old leaders ?” 

When the late war broke out, all eyes were turned 
upon men who had seen something of the war of the 

Revolution, or who had a name in its annals, if only 
upon its muster-rolls. There was a halo of glory 
around the heads of some men of those days, and the 
public mind, suddenly startled into alarm, seemed to 
think—nay, it was told—that those were the only men, 
to siand at the helm, and direct the storm of war. 
Hull was sent out, did wonders, astonished every body, 
fell, at Detroit, and with him an army, of young and 
vigorous Republicans! Still the delusion was kept 
up, because the fire was not slackened, the fire of the 
goose quill, of the pen and the press, potent engines, 
in such warsas Republics are always engaged in, the 
Wars of Editors. Others of those men were called 
for, and Hampton, and Wilkinson, and Dearborn, and 
Lewis, and Armstrong, entered the lists, led on in 
arms, but still not to victory. By-and-by the Work- 
iag Men came into command, and then came the tug 
of war, but with hard work, the harder for past mis- 
fortunes—and the cause of the country revived. The 
Soldicrs were working men, and so are the Farmers ; 
but, todo work, and do it well, they niust have work- 
ing men for officers. There is no such thing as stand-~ 
ing before an army of bayonets, without bayonets, or 
leading Farmers in a career of Agriculture, without 
Farmers for leaders. 

These long stories, Mr, Editor, about many things, 
may seem to you rather protracted ; but there is some- 
what of instruction in every thing of experience, none 
of which ought to be lost, I may entirely err, in my 
estimate of the reception of these Numbers; for. I 
confess to you a belief, thit, if copied into all the 
newspapers of the country, they will be attentively 
read, by such of my brother Farmers, as have a few 
hours of time for reading. They will even. be laid 
aside, for long winter evenings, our way of managing 
such things, when some one will read, and the rest 
listen, perhaps while their fingers are employed upon 
some kind of work. Such was the practice of my 
grand-fathers’ family, my father’s, and such is, of 
mine. Such, also, was the practice of Washington, 
and of that Patriarch of our order, the Virginia Far- 
mer, the neizhbor, friend, and counselor, of the coun- 
sellor of this nation, the Father of American Liberty. 
It is a trait, sir, in the character of the intelligent 
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it is to be revived, the lessons of experience, it is to 


Farmer, one of the modes of the Farm House, by 
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I should count it! become yellow, cut the whole off close to the ground, 
a high honor, to be usefully employed in such compa-| and deposit them in some convenient place to rot; 
ny, and so, I trust, would every one of your readers.| hoe up and rake off fiom the surface of the beds and 
If ambition, of this sort, is a sin, or if my estimate of} alleys all weeds, and turn them in with the tops, to 
ability to be useful, is grounded in pride, or folly, still | rot also. Every other year at least, the beds would 
i avow my purpose, and will be content to abide the| be the better of manure, and this is a good time to ap- 
impartial decision of my compecrs. The honor of| ply it. Cover the surface of your beds, therefore, 
usefulness, is all the eminence that is worth seeki one or two inches with well rotted short manure, or 
znd real me itis never ostentatious. Writing, with-| other compost, and point the whole lightly over the 
out thought, is worse than useless. One object, in | surface an inch or two deep. The alleys may be co- 
writing these papers, is, to call out the Farmers, by| yered deeper with coarser manure—and the manage- 
showing that they are the men who can best guide| ment of them is an essential point in the culture of 
others, in the business of Farming, of which the con-| isparagus, for from them tlie beds are continually to 
ductors of the press seem hardly to’be apprized. | receive additional renovation. Therefore, after they 

September 8, 1831. {are all well covered with good strong manure, they 

Errata, page 286, line 6 from bottom, for ‘ man- should be marked out by the line and spade, eighteen 
age’ read encourage. Page 287, 2d column, line 9} inches for the outside ones, and two feet for the oth- 








from end of paragraph 2, for ‘have our food’ read| ers. Then at the end of one of the two outside al- 
have their food. leys, its end to a length ef two feet, and a depth of 


| two spades, shovellings and all, must be taken out, and 
| deposited opposite the end of the next two feet alley. 
‘ : . : The dung, also, to a distance of other two feet, must 
[For the New-York Farmer.] be removed to the end of the alley with that first re- 
Ant. CCCVII.—Improved Short Horned Cattle. | moved—then the upper spit turned into the bottom of 
the first opening, and the fine shovelings below it 
|thrown upon one half of the bed, to a thickness of 
one or two inches. On the top of the next spit will 
be the layer of dung deposited on the first trenching ; 
Carpenter's Hall, Langaster, Pa. Jan. 22, 1827.| and that, with the bottom spit, must be turned upon 
Dear Sir—After a period of nearly five years in the top of the first opening. The next two fret of 
breeding Short Horned Cattle, I venture to give my | dung must be turned into the bottom of the second 
opinion, as far as my experience will allow. | opening, as also the upper spade full of earth ; the 
The crosses between tht Short Horned and our! shovelings upon the top of ene half of the bed, and 
native cattle, and the continuation with the Short! so on, tothe ebd. The next alley must be opened at 
Horns until we get seven-eighths, or fifteen-sixtes nths, | the end where the first alley is ended, and its opening 
of the blood, all appear to be well adapted to our cli-| closes it: and is itself closed at the other end by the 
mate, and are remarkable for the thickness of thei: opening of the first. The shovelings betwee n the 
coats.* Most of the Short Horn Cow 8, that I have first and lower spit of this, and all 
seen, have all the marks of deep milkers. One of my | must be spread alternately to the right and left, on o 


half blood cows, by Benton, vrought forth a calf in} half of each bed, and thei openings and closings ef- 


*- . ' ‘ . " ry . 
May last, and the calf for some weeks continued to| fected in the same manner. The beds will then be 
suck but two teats, both on the same side of ihe ud-| jn good order for winter. Yet if those who live near 
der, which was one half the milk. From the remain-! the hore, could add en additional covering over all, 


Mr. Freer—In continuance of the subject I re- 
commend for iasertion in your useful Repository, the 


fullowing letter. B. 


the two feet alleys 
ne 


ing two teats, I saw drawn regularly every day two] at least the beds, of rock or sea weed, toa depth of 
buckets of milk, containing about three gallons each. | several inches, it would be of much advantage to the 
This cow got nothing but the grass, and grazed with! plants. Any kind of long litter would ‘be goad; still 
my other cows. the beds will sustain no i jury, although it should be 

The next thing to be considered is, the fitness of | inconvenient to apply either of the two last, provided 


these cattle for the shambles, ef which I coul 
give an opinion, without seeing some of them slaugh-| ever year the first operations are ¢ 


not the first operations are duly performed. And in what- 
lispensed with, the 


tered, as it would be impossible to say how they would | second, of coveri 
cut; but as it regards their aptitude to { hei 


well, must not on anv account be 


ide to fatten, and their} omitted.— Wilson’s Economy 
early maturity, I give it as my opinion that they sur- ; 
pass every other breed of catth that I has ver seen. | . -—— 
My steers of three years old were perfectly fat last] 





summer on grass, dnd some rising two years were quit 
fat. ‘They are much more easily wintered, and will 
feed much better on straw and rough food, than any 
other breed of cattle. Iam, &c. most sincerely yours, 

H. A. Carrenrer. | 


Arr. CCCIX iddress delivered at the Anniver- 


sary of the Albany Fforticultural Society, on the 
10th of September, 1831. By Rev. Dr. Lacey. 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Society— 
Amid the bright and salutary maxims of the Divine 


* Long and close hair is one of the characteristic | ¢, see ; * 
cuneke off toe tnceued ey zoverniment, the ordinance e that no human achieve- 

; 5 ment of importance shall be accomplished without 
well directed and persevering iudustry, stands conspi- 
ba Ss cuous. In the administration of civil government, mi- 
litary operations, scientific and literary pursuits, mo- 
ral and religious projects, and every benignant and 


Art. CCCVIII.—Fall Dressing Asparagus. 


About the beginning of November, when the tops| useful enterprise, there are impediments te be remoy- 
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1831.) 


ed, sad diffic ulties to overcome, that render labor in- 
dispe snsable. From the moment God said to Ax lam, 
** in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou 
return unto the d ust,” to the present time—without 
labor, and without united labor, no human perform- 
ance has appro: ached perfection. In the divine econ- 
the prom ition of industry and of social j 


We sashes 











omy, 
course, 
in everv instance of improvement, 

individual effort and united labor: corroborating the 
proverbs, “ the di iligent hand make th rich 7) ond ¢ 
the multitude of counsellors there is safety.” 


The correctness of this statement is illustrated in 
the origin and progress of horticultural societies. The 
improveme nt and ad: iptation of svils—gui arding ag rAMISt 
unpropitious climates—collecting and. prepering Mia- 
terials—conducting experiments, and performing the 
variots manipulations incidental to the grow th of truits 
and vegetalbles—demand, not only the labor of solitary 
individuals, but the experience, science, and wealth 
of whole communities, Had this branch of human 
industry been left to private ent rprise, the world 
of some of its brightest orna- 


are evidently primary objects. 
a combination of | 


in 


would now be destiiut 
ments. Gardens blooming with all the beauties of the} 

vegetable kingdom, and imparting to the passing breeze 
the fragrance of every climate, would not exist. Ma- 
ny,of the most beautifully cultivated portions of the 


earth would be a barren heath or a wild and tangled 


forest. The institution - horticultural Sp s, the 
appointment ofc yrrespending functionar , the union 
of individual resources, and the a Nace of emula- 
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; exert it. 
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ties, of cultivating many of the most useful and po- 
with ornamental 





tent medicines, and of supplying 
| trees; our parks and promenades, 
rree the qualities of culinary vegetables 
upon circumstances. The texture of 
the suil in which they grow—their exposure to the ac- 
tion of the sun and of the ee time they 
j are pl unted—the mode in which they are cultivated, 
}and the process of their prep: eatiea for use, exerta 
a and controlling influence in the formation of 
their qualities. ‘This-influence, however, is detected, 
sciéntifically, only by observation and repeated experi- 
|ments; and not unfrequently requires the lapse eof 
| many years and considerable expense ; and when de- 
l tected, is promptly communic ited only by public bo- 
dies: individuals being inclined, generally, in subser- 
vience to their own interest, to withhold from the pubs 
lic eye the results of their most useful experiments. 
But societies are interested as much in communicating 
knowledge as they are in acquiring it. Hence results 
the great benefits of horticultural institutions. 
sessing as they do, in the nature of thei ‘ir organisation, 
the faculty of im proving the qualities of fruits and 
vegetables, it is their interest to exert it—and they de 
We have witnessed, in the lapse of a few 
years, a decided improvement in this respect; and 
this improvement will progress in exact proportion te 
the increase of the industry, intelligence and resources 
of horticultural institutions. 
These socicties contribute not only to the improves 
ment of the qualities of fruits and vegetables, but also 
to their quantity. By ascertaining the soils best 


| in a great deg 


jare dependen 


e 
| 


Pos- 











tion, have produced results in this department of hu- 


man industry which solitary efforts can never equal. 
Nor have improvements of this description failed to 
recommend themselves to the patronage of the most 
noble and the most wealthy, in all ages. The Para- 
dises of Semiramis, the hanging terraces of Babylon, 
the Imperial Parks Persia, the Hesperides of Afri- 
ca, the Academus of Athens, the gardens of Rome, 
and the Kev 3 ind K nsinetons of tenelan i, bear tes-| 
timony to the correctn of this statement. Li y 
Vi., Charles 


s 


th, Jaines the 


idapted to given purposes, indicatifig the most success- 
ful modes of cultivation, and the best methods of gas 
thering and keeping crops, their increase is abundant- 
ly promoted, 

Nor is this all. The love-of novelty, emulation, pa 
triotism and personal interest, all combine to induce 
members of these societies to distincuish themselves, 
by introducing new discoveries and improvements.— 
Hence varieties of fruits and vegetables are yearly ad 
ded to our gardens. Since the organization of the sos 
ciety Tam now addressing, we have had accessions of 








the VIII, Queen Eliz 


the I., William and Mary, and many others of roya! 

dignity, as well as numerous individuals, less indee \] 
conspicuous in rank, but equally illustrious in talen 
and enterprise, have been zealous and efficient pa-} 
trons of Horticulture. In 1805,a Horticultural So i- | 
ety was instituted in London, under the patronage | 
Earls Dartsmouth and Powis, Sir Joseph Banks and 

other distinguished cl ters co-op 7 In 1809 

the Caledonian Horticultural Society was establisied | 
at Edinburgh, and has since been fostered by sev 

of the Scotch nobility ar 1 gentry, | icularly thre 


the Earl of Leven, Sir James Hall, and others e« 
distinguished. Nor have the sister institutions, @s- 
tablished in this country, been suffered to lan 
the want of patronage. Ju from my own feel- 
ings, and the indication of others, in are universally 
mts of kindness. The good the: 
] 
i 


| 
} 
; 
Duke of Burcleugh, the Earl of Wemyss and Mare h,| 


regarded with sentim: 
have efiected has gained 
aud excited hopes of increasing benefits. Nor will 
these hopes Horticultural societies 
involve principles inherently efficient. They pos- 
sess, to a great extent, the power of ameliorating the 
qu ities, and of increasing the q juantily of fruits and 
to their varie- 


for them the public confidence, | 


be disappointed. 





vegetables, of adding alm pst inl ritely 


ffort. Improvements in this respect, 


f the world.— 





this description, from every quarter o 

By the gifts of sister institutions, the labors of the 
scientific and ente rprising proprietors of the * Albany 
Nursery,”* and the private and official efforts of other 
listingushed members of the iety,t every portion 
of the globe has been re nd ‘red itary to our com- 


during the last 
in this ancient city, have exceeded ale 
e bounds of credibility. In the article of po- 

and several other 


} | 


tatoes, the kidney, the pink-eye, 
varieties, have been added to the list of our kitchen 


New and better varieties of the turnip, 


iilteea y irs, 





most tl 


veroetables 


ursnin. beet and earrot, render unnecessary a resort 
to the old ones. ‘Tlie brocoll, the delicate S Savoy, and 
the vooetable oyster, may now be substituted for the 


l trom the south 
f Europe aud Asia have been obtained new and ims 
proved varieties of the melon, which have rendered 
the old ones of no value. ‘Tie tomato, the okra and 
the egg plant, are delicacies which, a few years since, 
were atte rly unknown among us, but which are now, 


' 1) 
coarse and less palatable cabbage. 


Messrs. Buel and Wilsen. 
+ Messrs. Delavan, Slingerland, Denniston, J. T. 
Norton, Spencer Stafford, &c. &c, 
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or soon may be, obtained in great abundance. Several 
species or varieties of the squash, equal if not superior 
in flavor to the pumpkin, have been brought from 
South America and the eastern continent. Our fruits 
also have been greatly multiplied. We have all the 
fine varieties of the strawberry from Europe; also the 
gooseberry, the currant and the raspberry, in the great- 
est perfection. We have the best species of the 


grape from every quarter of the world; and not sim- | 


ply in stinted quantities, but flourishing in large vine- 
yards. A respected citizen,$ with a zeal and enter- 
prise rendering him a benefactor to his country, has 
extensively cultivated the best flavored and the most 
productive species of this fruit. In less than six 
years, the worthy proprietors of the ‘* Albany Nurse- 
ry” have introduced from the London horticultural 
establishment, and other principal gardens in England 
and France, more than two-hundred and fifty new va- 
rieties of the apple, the pear and the plum. 


But horticulture not only contributes to the improve- | 


ment of culinary fruits and vegetables ; but has been, 
and, no doubt, will continue to be, an important auxili- 
ary to the healing art. The Botanic Gardens at Chel- 
sea, Oxford, Cambridge and Liverpool; the gardens 
belonging to the Dublin Society and Trinity College, 
and the Royal Botanic Garden of Edinburgh, indi- 
cate the high estimation in which horticulture, in con- 
nexion with the healing art, has been held in those 
enlightencd countries. (The most eminent physicians, 
both at home and abroad, have been zealous advo- 
cates for public botanical establishments; and though 
the utility of this plan, under our government, may be 
justly questioned, yet the benefit of cultivating, fur do- 


mestic use, medicinal plants, whose properties are well | 


known, and the prepaiation of which is not difficult, 
cannot be doubied. 

In my opinion, however, horticulture is still more 
valuable as a source of ornament. 

** A tree,” says an able writer, “in itself is the no- 
blest object of inanimate nature ; combines every spe- 
cies of beauty, from its sublime effect as a whole, to 
the most minute and refined expression of mind in the 
individual beauty of its leaves; exhibits that uniform- 
ity and infinite variety which constitutes the essen -:e 
of relative beauty ; and the natural expression of in- 


dividual species are as various as their forms and mag- | 


nitude, their utility to man, and their situations, soils, 
climates and other general and accidental circumstan- 
ces of which they are indications." Nothing, cer- 
tainly, contributes more to rural ornament, than the 
tastefnl disposition of trees. Architecture, painting, 
statuary, and all the fine arts, are infinitely less beau- 
tiful than rich and variegated foliage, tangled and lux- 
uriant thickets, decorated lawns, and extensive ave- 
pues. These, in the absence of ariificial embellish- 
ments, will not fail to be satisfactory; but for the want 
ef them nothing can atone. A residence without trees, 
in detiance of every other ornament, presenis a cheer- 
less and barren aspect. Were the most attractive 
places, of which the world boasts, divested of thei 
umbrageous beauty, they would insiantly cease to de- 
light. Instead of the enchantment and witchery they 
now possess, they would be uninteresting, if not re- 
pulsive. The Battery, the Boulevai ds, and the classic 


cities of Oxford and Cambridge, are vasily indebted, | 


for tei magnificence, to the venerable trees wiih 





} Major H. A. Fay. 





iwhich they are adorned. Speaking of the most ate 
tractive parts of Paris, says @ fine writer, their beauty 
is much heightened by the detached villas and palaces 
‘they coniais;, surrounded with gardens, in which the 
lilac, the laburnum, the acacia, and other ornamental 
trees, are most conspicuous.” 

And from the enterprize, industry, and taste of the 
founders of the “* Albany Nursery,” this country will 
be able, in the course of a few years, to vie, in the use 
of ornamental trees and shrubs, with any portion of 
‘the world. ‘Their additions are numerous and exceed- 

ingly beautiful. In the course of a few years, the va- 

|rieties of their annuals have been increased threefold, 
and their perennials have been more than quadrupled. 
Native and exotic trees, shrubs, and almost every thing 
of the ornamental kind, are to be there had, in a heal- 
thy and vigorons state; and on moderate terms. 

From this hasty and imperfect review of the bene- 
fits of Horticultural Societies, I am induced to hope 
they wiil continue to derive from the public liberality, 
that patronage their utility deserves. By the accession 
lof active and efficient members; the attendance at 

their periodic:| meeting, of influential and intelligent 

| citizens; the assistance, in the way of observation, 
experiment, and corressondence, of the learned ; they 
| will, I trust, continue, with increasing usefulness and 
\efficiency, their patriotic labors:—There is no secu- 
|lar institution, in this city, which deserves the publie 
| patronage more than the society to which I now al- 
lude. Its improvement of fruits and vegetables, grate- 
ful to the palate; of plants and flowers, delightful and 
captivating to the eye; and of trees ornamental to 
our court yards and promenades, have imposed 
upon the patriot, the man of taste, and the epicure, 
‘lasting obligations to be thankful. As an humble in- 
dividual, not belonging to the Society, I beg in conclu- 
sion to tender to its members, my unfeigned thanks 
for the permanent and increasing benefit they have 
|conferred upon the public by their united und well di- 
| rected enterprise. 


p+ _____ 


To the Editor of the New-York Farmer. 


Sin—By inserting the following, taken from a Sep- 
‘tember number of Cobbett’s Register, you will proba- 
| bly interest at least a portion of your readers. 

New- York, Nov. 11, 1831. Your’s, &c. G. 


Art. CCCX.—Cuatvirnce.—Jndian Corn in Eng- 
land. 


| 

| To allthe Yankees on the Face of the Earth. 

| J, William Cobbett, of Kensington, old England, 
| hereby offer to bet any Yankee £100, the conditioxs 
lof which bet are as follows. First, that the said Yan- 
| kee shall plant an acre of corn next spring in one 
| piece, and that I will plant an acre of corn in England, 
| that the said Yankee shall have his acre standing and 
| growing in some place within ten miles distance of the 
| Court House of New-York, that when he shall declare 
\it to be ripe, Dr. Mitchill of New-York, his country- 
| man, or in case of inability in him, Mr. Jobn Tredwell 
}of Long Island, shall go and ascertain from the meas- 
uring of a square rod, impartia‘ly taken, how much 
|corn he has standing upon his acre, and that the said 
Yankee shall appoint one of his countrymen residing 
in England, to come in like manner, and take an ae~ 
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count of the amount of my crop, that the parties shall 
communicate to us severally the amount of the crop in 
America, and the amount of the crop tn Englind, that 
if the American judge’s account of the Yankee’s crop 
exceeds that of mine, Dr. Mitchill or the other judge 
shail draw upon me for the £100 through M:. John 
Harris of New-York, who will pay the bill, that if the 
coatrary be the result, the said Dr. Mitchill, or Mr. 
John Tredwell shail see the £100 vaid to Mr. Jobn 
Harris on my account. 

That there may be no dispute about big corn or lit- 
tle, and the difference or amount of crop, or the difler- 
ence there isin great corn or small corn in filling the 
bushel, the question shall be decided by werzht of shel- 
led corn, that is to say, a rod of ground shall have the 
ears taken off, husked and shelled upon the spot, and 
then weighed, and the question be deeided by the 
weight. 

Now I am perfectly serious in this challenge, and I 
do it to convince the people of the United States that 
we c2n grow as good corn as they, and even greater 
crops. ‘They have always said to me that corn ws 
the only thing wanted to make England the finest 
Country in the world, and this is to convince them that 
we have gotit. I desire Mr. George Woodward of 
New-York to put this into the American Newspapers. 
Another condition is that any one accepting the chal- 
lenge must communicate that fact and declare the spot 
where the acre of land is to Mr. Woodward before the 
first day of May next; and Mr. Woodward must be 
satisfied that the party if losing, will pay the 100£ at 
once. 

The Umpire appointed to judge of my erop, must 
be one that Dr. Mitchill, Mr. Tredwell, or Mr. 
Woodward will be answerable for in point of integrity. 

Sept. 24, 1831. 


o 
>? 


Remargs.—We give the above a place in our cel- 
umns, not to encourage betting,—but as an article of 
intelligence. Mr C. could scarcely have chosen, in 
this State, a circle of ten miles radius in which 
there is less corn ground than around this city. 

An English gentleman informs us that Mr. Wood- 
ward planted some of Mr. Cobbett’s corn in his gar- 
den in Jay-street, in Brooklyn, Long-Island, and 
found it to ripen much sooner than our common In- 
dian corn. Mr. Woodward is very positive that a 
crop of corn could be fully ripened, planted afier the 
harvesting of oats. Mr. Cobbett’s corn is of the 
dwarf varieties, and was obtained from France.—E£d. 


N. ¥. Farmer. 


owe eee 


Arr. CCCX1I.-——Importance and Expediency of 


Agricultural Societies in the State of New-York. 
By the Eprror. [Continued from page 296,] 


The butchers of Boston have estimated the improve- 
ment, within a few years, in the fit cattle brought to 
that market, to be LO per cent. This improvement is 
more particularly observable in the catile brought from 
sections of the country under the influence of agricul- 
tural societies. Suppose the same degree of increas- 
ed productiveness should be effected in every depart- 
roent of husbandry in a particular s'ate, in Massachu- 
seits fur instance, it is easy to perceive the augmented 
income of farmers, and the additional profit, pleasure, 
and beauty of farming. Admitting that Massachusetts 


has within the last ten years, advanced 10 per cent in 
its agricultural productions, we are willing to hazard the 
remirk, that the most enlightend and successful agri- 
culturisis of that state, are of the opinion that there is 
room for an ad litional improvement of fifteen to thirty 
yer cent. What improvements, then, is New-York 
susceptable of, whea a majority of the farmers shall be 
issoctated for the purpose of attaining to the highest 
degrees of culture? How augmented would be the re- 
sources of our extended and wealthy growing state. 

If a farm is rendered ten or twenty per cent more 
productive, so much is added to its value. The way 
to accomplish this generally is, to circulate information 
to awaken zeal, excite entulation, and to stimulate te 
high and laudable degrees of excellence in every depart- 
ment. (To be continued.) 


Arr. CCCXII.—The Cork Tree. 


The Cork Oak is not so large a tree as the common 
oak. There are several.varieties: a broad leaved and 
ja narrow leaved, which are evergreens ; beside other 
| varieties which shed their leaves. The broad leaved 
levergreen is, however, the most common, and it is 
| the one from which the cork of commerce is chiefly 
obtained. Itis mentioned by Theophrastus, Pliny, and 
some other ancient naturalists as being well known in 
the days of the Greeks and Romans,—the latter of 
whom used it fur a variety of purposes, and among the 
rest for the stoping of bottles. They used it for floats 
to their nets and fishing tackle ; for buoys to their an- 
chors ; and when Camillus was sent to the Capitol, 
through the Tiber, during the siege by the Gauls, he 
had a life-preserver of cork under his dress. 
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The Cork Oak is indigenous, or at least abundant 
Portugal, Spain, part of the south of France, and 
Italy ; on the opposite coast of the Mediterranean, and 
the Levant. Spain and Portugal supply the greater 
portion of the cork which is consumed in Europe. The 
cork is the bark which the tree pushes outwards, as is 
common to all trees; but here the outer bark is of a 


larger quantity, and is more speedily renewed. When 


in 
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removed, there is a liber, or inner bark, below it, and | row his ot wn pine-: ap} le s on the top of his own house, 
from tliis the cork is re-produced in the course of ; if ating a cistern of water, placed under them, by the 
! 


few years,—while the tree is said to live longer, and | smoke of the chimneys.—Z6, 




















‘ ere vigorously, than if the cork were not re- : : Pe : : 

grow , Tl Y" _ ‘ts | } rr ° , T i Bérberis dul is, Swee t-fruited Berberry.—An 
2d. 1e lirst time that the cork 8 taken off, Is . : 2 

mover | i t evergreen, shrubby, beautiful species, lately introdu- 


rhe » tree is about fifteen years old. ‘That crop -— « ee é ‘ 
wae te pres is mgd ; "| ced from the Straitsof Magellan, where its berries are 


. : oan. aoe -- — ne ant ntl * litel 
ar ull ssures, and consegquenuy of littl ; . 
is thin, hard, full of fissures, a . kis used as we use gooseberries, both green and ripe, for 


' 
ralue 3 al he second, which is removed about ten} : : : 
value s ad t “ a ' J es we ‘ ners : |} making _ S, tarts, and other sweetmeats or a serves; 
vars after, 1s also ol aninicrior quality. Liter this, the | -¢ “ 
YOUR Geese, @ Sms0 « “we aowaphage fe  |for which purposes they are excellent. The berries 
re nisrepeated once in cignat or ten years, the pro- 
ym “7m ss FEpCarcs ‘ are abundantly prod jue ed, and when ripe are bl: ick and 
-e being creater In quanutly, and superior in quailty, | 
par "6 5. =" 3 oe oD ee : fo the size of a black currant. It will, doubthess, be 
ac uccessI\ time. According t ramet, a cor | . : ° 
ber paper vee ee “a ? |quite hardy; and its elegant, nodding, bright yellow 
tree thus barked will live a hundred and fifty ve ae bap yah } _ 
Tl | f Jul 1A F a PE | flowers, \ which are produced singly along the branch, 
> onins Ot July ana ugust are th which ay P . ‘ ¢ 4 Re - > 
re months ya land not in bunches, added to its very useful fruit, will 


-hosen for removing the cork. Phe bark is cleft i- | . es : 
choser ih . , ati ~ {render it a valuable additian to our shrubberies. In 
y mally, at certain intervals, down te the ci | : ; ; ; 
gitudinall: ( V : |} its native state it grows from 4ft. to 10ft. high: It was 
! 





the root, with h axe, OF which the Handle tern “*lcollected by Mr. Anderson, botanical collector in 
ina wedge ; and a a one ee oe de from | ¢ Captain King’s e xpedition to the Straits of Magellan, 
each extremity ol gi , ngitudinal culs, i a b wk | jand to other parts of South America. Mr. Anderson 
is then beaten, to detach it from the fider; and t i | st ites that B. dulcis extends from Chiloe to the Straits 


ifted up by introducing the wedged handle, takin ; . ‘1: 

lifted wdc: ; ag c ort “> | of Magellan, but that the plants in Chiloe are larger 
sare ave sufficient of the.inner laminzw upou the}. 4 , -_ : 
Guse to ‘eave Semce pen’ Vand deciduous. From these two characters the plants 


} > 


° ! 
Food, W hout which precaution t tree would certain- |}. ’ : } ieti i 
we yd, ithe P HOM THe TCO WwW “lin Chiloe will, doubiless, prove of a distinct species, 








ly die. The bark bei ing lus removed, li is divided unto | Both the kind trom Chiloe and B. dulcis are now 
convenient lengths; and it is then fattened, a id shightl ‘crowing in Mr, Lowe’s nursery, Clapton, where B. 
charred, to contract the pores. — i weds ibsiance Is the} dileis flowered in March last, but undes class, and 
rough cork of commerce ; and it is thus fit to be om |where also another species, that pretty litte dwarf 
into floats, stoppers, shoe-soles, at d c thera licles ( id i etesmnen  duak. Bm: empetrifolia, has recently blus- 
mestic use, by the manuf icturer. The cork « H the best} somed. B. dulcis may, doubtless, be readily increas- 
quality is firm, ¢ istic, an I ola sligl ul red color, ed by layers, by inarching on B. vul raris, or by young 
; Cork burned in vess is of a parti war COUSITUCHON | Qottines planted under bell glasses in pots of sand. 
gives the substance called Sp: nish Black A mee aba {sandy loam and peat will be the fittest soil 


for it—British Flower Garden: 


Remarkable conduct of a Horse.— Mr. Israel Abra- 
aot ti hams, ia the vicinity of this town, has a horse that 
j will of his own accord, pump a sufficiency of water 
tfor all the other horses on the farm. We have wit- 

Test of a Good Gardener.—O ww test for hiring a! nessed him, when turned loosé tito the barn-yard, go 
gardener would be, his being a reader ; for, in the pr -|directly to the pump, take the handle between his 


ote } 


Art. CCCXILI.—Jnt. resting, Scientifi 
cellancous Selections. By the Evrror. 


r ol aa ee “~s . = oo } , . . . 
sent state of the ari, His g ite impossibie to De a LOOK | (eg ih, and throw the water wih as mue h force, and 
general gardener without not only the habit of r¢ ral ilmost as much regularity, as a man weuld, until he 
° P : “ } 1 P o wl : } . + - 
ing, but of reading a good deal, In many places, in} would pump enough for his e inpanions and himself, 


the interior of the country, good gardeners are not! when he would drink, and-deliberately retire. No 





easily obtained, unless it be from the London nurse- | pains were ever taken, or means used, to learn him a 
ries; but it is to be h Pp d that the number of good busin ss Which proves a great accomme »dation to him- 
gardeners will be every where increased through the} self, and relieves his owner of considerable labor.— 
instrumentality of the local botanical and horticultural | Centreville (ind.) Times 
sucieties. That at Manchester, neving 2 recular sel é I Destruction of Weeds in Garden Walks. pen 
for teaching young men, promises to do much in this | Take 100 Ii f water, 20 lbs. of quick lisse. and 2 
respect. —Loudon. libs. of flour of sulphur; boll them in an iron vessel, 
Ceal Smoke serviceable to Ve getati n.— By the | ind after it is set led, draw the clear part off. Whea 
vardener of Miss Parsons of Dudlev, we were in- | dilut 1 as may be re juire l. and paved and other walk, 
formed that pine $s grow remark ib], well in the Hnine- well sprinkti d with the prepara ion, no wee ds, it is 





diate neighborhood ; ol VOIKS proauciis ime nse t stated, will appear for many years.— Recueil Ind. 


— of coal smokes The pines i Y grow . 3 _ , ‘ pe o 
, he says, in such tions, but the very consid. | “Vee Method of Hultiplying Daklias.—Some dah 
well I Se os . mth . — ‘ i Lolametmes & a4 J . mit } . } nt 
erable quantit’ of soot which is continua ! yn | teas ionging to il. Jacquemin, having been injured 
er i quantity t U i suit y dctaale ul : al ; . 7 . A . " _ « 
them, and which slides down into the axils of the leave y the wind, in the first days of June, and sonie 
> an nN 1d ’ al ‘ ' : 21, “1 } , . 
effectually prevents the growth fthe mealy b or, | Yranches bronep olf, be pracea them in the ground, in 
indeed, of any other é Ith of ints, | hopes of developing the flower. f his did not take 
and their entire free 1 from i twithstand- the vegetation languished, but the plants ape 
‘ne the sooty appearance'of the lower parts of th ed good, and bemg caretully takea up, were found 
ing u 2 SOOLY ap} Aba , ; , : . ' oe I} : P 
leaves, seem to corroborate his 0] Che-fruit | iurnished with tabercies, fence a new weans of 
. Y i i tid t ° 7 1 - «! } . i} ] j 
erown, we can assert, is equal in flavor to any we} multiply: 1 these flowers, and the illustration of a cu- 
have ever tasted. If this opinion should be confirmed | ‘ous physiological fact.—Jour. Roy. Inst. 
2 al ent orethought in the Lewer Animals.--The 


by experience in other places, every innkeeper and 
; | | ’ . I Reece e+ 


‘ . Ca a Serre 
confectioner, as well in London as in the country, may | ‘pe, (Macacus Sylvanus, Lac.) which, though 
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Rock of Gibraltar. Here it is occasionally so cold 
in winter, that these poor apes are fain to huddle about 
any chance fire that may be lighted out of doors and 
left burning ; but though they are seen sitting close to 
the dying embers, they have never been known to add 
a single chip of fuel to continue the fire. —Scott. Intell. 
Phila. iv. 1. 

Smell of Paint Removed.—The offensive smell of 





Geology. 

Remedy against Flies.—The odour of the oil of 
laurel is not disagreeable, and the stalls of butchers 
rubbed with it, are said not to be frequented with flies. 
The frames of glasses and pictures might be preserv- 
ed ia this way.—J6. 


Arr. CCCXIV.—Miscellaneous, Original, and Se- 
lected. 
American Elm.—Mnr. Feet: Sir, please to accept 


raised from the seed, and sent you by Mr. Fisher.— 
The mode of propagating the Elm from the seed, I 
believe is not generally known in this country. This 
stately tree, too well known to need a description, 
flowers in April, has commonly from six to eight sta- 
mens; they are small, of a dull purple color, and grow 
in bunches or slender footstalks; the seeds are con- 
tained in a flat, oval, winged capsule or samara. which 
is ciliated at the edge—the seed in the flower in a short 





is the time to collect them, and plant the flowers in beds 
or rows prepared for them, and slightly cover them 
with earth. They will soon vegetate, and will grow 
from four to six inches high the first season they are 


planted, The trees which I nave sent you, will be 
four years old next May. In sentiments of esteem 
and iespect, I remain your 

Obd’t Humblk Servant 


Newburgh, Nov. 8, 1831. Davip Fow er. 

Sugar from Potatoes.—Silliman’s Journal for Oc- 
tober, contains a notice of an attempt made at Sacket’ 
Harbour to manufacture, on a preity large scale, su 
and molasses from the Potatoe. Mr. 8. Guthrie, a 


practical chemist of that place impressed with the idea 
that in towns remote from the Atlantic coast, sugar 
might be made from potatoes cheaper than it could be 
broucht trom the se i-ports, induced one of his neighbors, 
a Mr. Patter, to construct mai hinery for prosecuting 
the business. An ingenious apparatus was devised for 
the purpose, and 3500 bushels of potatocs were trans- 


formed into saccharine matter. No chrystallized pure 


ed in the production of a kind of molasses, a sample 
of which has been forwarded to Mr. Silliman, who says 


taste to distinguish it from the best cane molasses. He 
is of opinion that it will yet afford chrystallized sugar. 
Should the experiment succeed, aur friends the Louisia- 
na cane planters, will bein more dangerfthan from a re- 
peal of the duty cn sugar. A potatoe field will be of 
more value than a cane plantation, and the northern 








c 


of two Trees of the Ulmus Americana, which I have | 


time comes to perfection and falls to the ground; then| 


sugar has yet been obtained, but the process has result- | 


of it that it is as 1ich as that from the sugar maple, and | 
apparently pure syrup, with only a slight peculiarity of | 
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a native of Africa, has-established a colony on the| farmer will make his own molasses out of the very root 


| with which he fattens his pork.---Eve. Post. 
| Peach Trecs.—Mr. B. Nabson of this town, who 
|has devoted much attention to inprovements in agri- 
| culture and gorticulture, has this year raised peaches 
|ofa large size, and as rich in flavor as any to be found 
in the Philadelphia market. His trees are in a poor, 
i gravelly soil, and sheltered from the northwest wind. 
Peach trees grow too fast in a rich soil, and do not 


oil cloths, varnishes, and paints, are said to be remov-| bear fruit. ‘They do best in a warm sandy, or grav- 
ed by chloric fumigation in a close room.—Journal of |elly light soil, protected from cold winds, In the 


| spring, it is believed to be a good plan to throw straw 
‘around the roots of the trees, to prevent the frost 
coming out toosoon. After the rising sap starts the 
buds, a hard frost will kill them and the branches they 
lare on. With proper care, this luscious fruit can be 
jraised by almost every one who has a farm or a gar- 
| den.—Kennebec Journal. 

Chloride of Lime to destroy Mildew.—Judge Bu 
jel, inthe N. England Farmer recommends the use of 
|chloride of lime asa preventive of mildew. He tried 
|a weak solution ona blighted pear tree, and restored 

it to a healthful condition. ---Ed. 


Receipt for Curing Bacon.—Hearing several come 
| plaints last winter from good house keepers that their 
| bacon had not sufficiently taken the salt on account of 
the very cold weather, perhaps it may be useful to re- 
vive a practice which our usually warm winters have 
caused us to forget, or rather neglect; it is, that in se- 
vere weather, and particularly when the meat is frozen, 
to make the salt hot. Put a large pot on the fire with 
salt in it and stir it often, otherwise it will burn; but let 
it be as hot as the salters can just bear their hands in, 
ind cub the meat with it well, and pile it or put it in 
hogsheads, by which means it will take the salt well, 
and the salt petre will show equally allthrough. This 
was effectually proved during the uncommon scvere 
winter of 1831, by an old Houser Keeper. 
N. B. If there is a large quantity of meat to be 
sulted, put on two pots with salt, as it ought to be done 
is qui kly and as hot as yu ssible.—wNSouth. Agricul- 


turist. 


Distroying Insects by Steam.—About twenty years 
igo, one of Sir Joseph Bank’s hot-houses at Spring 
Grove was fitted up with steam-pipes instead of the 
oimmon flue ; and with proper vulves to allow the es- 
» of steam when wanted, for the purpose of re- 
freshing the plants. The plants were completely cov- 
ered with the insects called the white bug; but after 
steaming the house about fourteen days (not with any 
idea of destroying the insects) they wholly disappear- 
ed. From this circumstance I was induced to con- 
istruct the apparatus of which you have heard. This 
inventicn was described to the Society of Arts here, 
about the end of its last session in 1830; but I am not 
aware of its report having been read. I may mention 
}to vou, that even although steam from water should be 
found ineffectual or tedious in its operation, yet, were 
it possible to destroy the insects by aqueous poison, it 
can be applied only in the form of steam.—James 
| Grieve. Edinburgh, Nov. 4, 1880. 

Cotton Swiming Jacket and Life Preserver.—We 
|have lately been presented with a very simple and effi- 
}cacious Life Preserver, now in use at Yarmouth, and 

which from being very cheap and easily used is worthy 
of notice. The Liic Preserver is neither more nor 
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less than a double shirt with sleeves, made of strong 
close cotton and fitted with a wooden pipe or bit o 
reed, by which to inflate the cavity contained between 
the double folds. The shirt reaches down to the low- 
er ribs where it is drawn tight around the body, and 
is put over the ordinary dress in cases of shipwreck 
or sudden danger. In bathing it is put next the skin. 
The texture of the cotton is not sufficiently close ‘to 
prevent the air from blowing into it, or from passing 
through when dry ; but the moment it is immersed in 
water, the threads swell so much as to render it im- 
pérvious to both air and water. It may, therefore, 
either be immersed in water before being used, or be 
put on dry, and inflated on gving into the water. 
Without seeing it, one could scarcely believe the 
completeness of the security afforded by the s mple 
cotton cloth. We have tried it in a warm bath for 
forty minutes under very heavy pressure, and at the 
end of that time it was as tight and buoyant as at the 
beginning. At Yarmouth, jackets of this kind are 
frequently used in going out to wrecks or in bad weath- 
er; and to incipient swimmers, they must be very 
valuable, as they may be worn without any incum- 
brance, and inflated only when danger threatens, or 
when fatigue comes on.— Scotsman. 

Ice Houses.—A writer in the N. E. Farmer, gives 
the following directions for the construction of an Ice 
House : 

** T have an ice house which is built on a gravelly 
knoll. 1 duga pit, say from 8 to 12 inches larger 
than I intended the frame, and about 8 feet below the | 
surface, and with the gravel, which came out of the 
pit, I raised it about 2 feet. My frame was 10 feet 
long, 8 feet wide, and 10 feet deep. 1 planked it up 
with 2 inch hemlock planks, and filled the space on 
the outside, which was from 8 to 12 inches, with tan, 


and durability (24s. delivered in London.) When a 
poor-rate is obtained for Ireland, which, we trust, will 
be the case in a session or two at farthest, we hope 
hundreds of thousands of these barrows will be mount- 
ed for the public works that must then be set a going 
to employ the population. — Loudon. 


On stopping Vines from bleeding.—Let the part 
bleeding be forced into a sound potato; for if any of 
the skin of the potato has been rabbed off, the sap of 
the vine will soon find its way to escape, and the vine 
will continue to bleed; but if the potato be free from 
any bruise, it stops the vine from bleeding. —M. Sauk 


Botany.—The botanist attached to a recent scien- 
tific expedition from Russia‘ to the Brazils has brought 
from Rio Janeiro, for the botanic garden at St. Peters- 
burgh, a collection of above 1000 living Brazilian 
plants, as beautiful as rare, and among which are ma- 
ny never hitherto seen in Europe. This rich acqui- 
sition, joined to the young plants which the garden 
has already obtained from Brazilian seeds, will soon 
be sufficient to fill a large green house, where the Io- 
vers of botany in the 68th degree of N. latitude may 
form an idea of the beauty and variety of the flora of 
a vast country situated between the tropics.—Londow 
Literary Gazette. 


New Species of Elm Tree.— Mr. David’ Thomas 
describes, in Silliman’s American Journal for 1830, a 
new species of elm, under the name of Ulmus race- 
mosa. Its specific characters are, Nowers in racemes; 
pedicles in distinct fascicles, united at their bases. It 
isa tree, and its !ower branches have irregular corky 
excrescences. It is a native uf the Cayuga country, 
in the state of New-York, and of the adjacent coun- 
try. —J6. : 

The Maclura aurantiaca —In consequence of your 





rammed it down as fast as-I planked it up till £ came 


desire to be informed more particularly respecting the 


to the top of the frame. [ then put on rafters of joist} Maclura, I wrote to the deligate in congress, A. H. 
4 or 5 inches square, and lined them and filled the} Sevier, from the territory of Arkansas, where it a- 
space with tan, as tight as it could be rammed in, and | bounds, and he promptly answered my letier. He 
thea shingled the roof. The ends were boarded up,| says :—* I never knew the fruit to be used as an ar- 
with a door at each end, for the convenience of filling | ticle of food. The timber is valuable on many ac- 
the house. My house holds about 6 cords. I fill it counts. It is, perhaps, the most durable wood in the 
with square pieces of ice, as close as I. can pack them.| world, and, I think, for ship-building preferable to the 
I put nothing between the layers of ice, nor on the ilive oak. It is also valuable for furniture, being ca- 
sides, nor do [ break any in pieces to fill up the spaces | pable of receiving the finest polish, and, when season- 
except broken pieces that will not make good stowage. | ed and exposed to the air, it assumes a complexion not 
I have filled the house to the top of the frame. I then unlike mahogany. It is also an esteemed dye-wood. 
fill the roof with shavings, and ram them down as tight | One of its trivial names is yeliow wood. From its 
as I can. I have had no difficulty in keeping my ice, | toughness and elasticity the Indians make their bows 
and have spared as much as we have used, and have | of it; and hence it is also called bow wood.” In the 
often ice _in the house, when we clear it for filling) report of Messrs. Dunbar and Hunter, of their voy- 
afresh. I think shavings are better than straw, as| age up the Red River and Wasita, they say, “ the 
they will not rot so soon by the dampness. I go to! color of the frvit, which had fallen before maturity, 
tne ice house at any time of day, when ice is wante:l.| though it appeared faded, still retained a resemblance 
My ice house has no drains to it. Under the plank at| to pale goid. The tree, in its native soil, when laden 
bottom I rounded out a place lengthwise, about a foot) with its golden fruit, nearly as large as the egg of an 
deep, sloping towards the middle like an egg, cut in ostrich, presents the most splendid appearance.” — Lou- 
two lengthwise, which I think is sufficient to receive | don. 
all the water that will waste from the ice.” New-York Cattle Market, Bulls Head, Monday, 
Mallet’s Patent Iron Wheelbarrows are remarka-| November 14, 1831.—Including those unsold last week 
bly light and strong articles, well deserving the atten-| about 1000 head at market—G00 head sold at $4 to 
tion of gardeners, new ground workmen of every de-| $6 25—Averaging 85 50. 
scription, and persons intending to emigrate. They Sheep 2500—sales dull and prices low. 
take to pieces, and pack in very little bulk. They! Cows—but very few offered. . 
are manufactured in the neighborhood of Dublin, and| Hay, 62 to 75 cents per hundred. [Reported for 
sold remarkably cheap, considering their great strength | the N. York Farmev, by D. Dauw.} 
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[For the Ne we York k 


Art. CCCXV.--The Country Farmer.—No. X.— 
Of the proper extent of Farms, and of the advance 
of Knowledge in Husbandry. 
Mr. Freet—F arming operations, like many others, 

are often attempted on too large a scale for the means 

of the operator. There is no fault more common 
than this. Our Farms are almost all too large, and 
yet it is useless, perhaps, to speak of it, except to re- 
mind these who have small Farms of the fact, and that 
they can, if they manage their business well, make 
more clear profit than is made by those who own too 
much dand. It is all idle tu pretend to lay down ex- 
act rules for the number of acres, in each Farm; but 
this may be assumed, that no Farmer should occupy 
more land than he can cultivate, thoroughly, and these 
keep in a constant state of improvement, as to capa- 
city for crops. Its extent, will then depend on the 
ability of each occupant, not only as to physical force, 
but this combined with other considerations, such as 
every Farmer can estimate for himself. In other 
cases, he would do this safely ; but as to quantity of 

land, each one desires more! I have known many a 

Farmer made absolutely poor, by owning too large a 

Farm ; and others to become rich, by owning too small 

a Farm! If it were not for giving offence, instances, 

of both kinds, might be cited here. To avoid this, 
let me invite every one to task his own recollection 
a little, and produce instances from his own observa- 
tion. When he shall have done so, let each be a les- 
son tohim. A ‘thrifty Farmer,’ generally persuades 
himself that he must be buying more land, a piece from 
this neighbor, and from that; and as readily persuades 
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ofien set themselves up for teachers of others, as wri- 
ters for the Journals, Mr. Editor, yet we real Farmers 
have none the less pity for their mistakes, of which 
nothing but experience can convince them. Full of 
theory, but very empty of practice, such heads suc« 
cee! best in Farming on paper, with paper pigs, as 
mentioned before, and their immense creps of turnips, 
and wool, all vastly profitable, with other things, 
‘grown’ on the Farm, all paper, and a paper Farm! 

If there were less reality, in this grouping, it would 

be still less ludicrous, for it is ‘ too true to make a jest 

of,’ as every one knows who has kept pace with our 

‘march of mind,’ on paper, in Agriculture, The im- 

provement, however, has been steadily progressing, 

and the general state of this ‘ art-of-all-arts,’ as the 

Printers call theirs, is vastly superior to what it was, 

some 5Q years ago, and is even improving, every year. 

Yet not so much by ‘fits and starts,’ as many people 

seem to Imagine, but by steady effort, solids acting on 
solids, minfs on minds, grave, sed ite, calculating, seck- 
ing certain profits, such as we Farmers are principally 
concerned about. Speculations will not do for us, 
your ‘ slow and sure’ men, the real back-bone of sos 
cial, civil, and moral order, 


























Society, with all its various connexions and depen- 








dencies, 

However artificial, in many of its features and dis- 
tinctlons, 

[s still a Chain of Natural, as well as Social Order, 
Made up of many Links, each on another one depend- 
ing, 

And all, directly or indirectly, on Mother Earth. 
From her bounty, comes all the aliment of life, sus- 








himself that those who sell, must be unthrifty. Both 
positions may be true, and both may be false. The 
very idea, to most Farmers, of selling off pieces of 
their land, is of the extremely repulsive kind, a sort of 
damper, mortally dreaded. Yet Ihave known men 
who have had the courage to do it, because they 
thought it best, and who have never had occasion to 
regret having done so. In all neighborhoods, there 
are some men overmuch-wise, as to the business of 
their neighbors, Such men grow fat upon it, when- 
ever a Farmer sells off some of his land, never once 
doubting, that he who does so, must be growing poor. 
Such are some of the reasons why our Farms are al- 


> 


taining all, 

Each for some end, in various stations and relations 

ships ;— 

Some near, as Sons, or Heirs, and some as Servants, 

More or less remote, for various offices, yet no one 
self-supported. ’ 

We, as Farmers, Sons, live in her immediate pres 
sence ;— 

And ‘tis our honored office to take her first commands; 

Obey them, gain her favor, gather her choice fruits, 

And hand them reund to others, Servants in attends 

ance, 

For general distribution. 


s 


* 








most all too large, and will be, till diminished in size 
e 


by pure necessity. 
Husbandry. 

The prevalent fault of our Agriculture, is, perhaps, 
a disposition to ruu over too much land. Dung may 
be spread so thin, as to lose all good effects from it. 
So also may labor, by which it costs more than it 
comes to. A guinea, in the pocket of a Farmer, is 
not only a solid substance, but will exchange for any 
other that he may chance to want, as will gold, in coin 
epresentative of value of 


or in bullion, because the + 
substantial things, connected with the real wants and 
comforts of life. When beaten out to gold-leaf, how- 
ever, though still gold, spread amazingly thin, it passes 
into an article for use in the fine arts, the value of 
which depends not so inuch on the real, as the imagin- 
ary wants of life, and its value is very uncertain. I 
often see inexperienced persons, calling themselves 
Farmers, perhaps ‘great Farmers,’ because the own- 
ers of great Farms, beating their gold into ‘leaf,’ to 


Such, then, is Farmixe. And such are we, Fare 
mers, 

In charge of the Estate, for all the households of the 
world ! 

Heirs, Servants, Stewards, all, must look to us ! 

We are the chosen Executors of a living Mother’s 
Will, 

That bountiful, neglected Mother, w 
plenty, , 

With happiness, and joy ;—whose frowns bring want, 
With misery, disease and death ! 


10se smiles bring 
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Arr. CCCXVI.—On the Culture of the Pear, with 
Remarks on Mr. Hiver’s Practice. By Mr. B. 
Saunvers, Nurseryman, Jersey. 


One of the most distinguished Nurserymen in this 





be wafted away by the winds! ‘Though such men 


vicinity has recommended us to insert the following 
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from Loudon’s Magezine, as embra 
markt ly fine Pears —d. N.Y. Farmer. 








. rl ' AT . 1 ° 7 +] 
Sin—J hope that Mr. Hiver dees not consider the 
Renewntiane F sede am hie artial . sal 
ovuservalions Si nia On bis articie on '¥ irs, In Voi. Vi 
p-53., as emandting from a spirit of criticism, or ¢ 


wish to condemn his system; on the contrary, my ob- 


ject was to obiain further information on a subject i: 





{ 


which I i ke mu h intere 
to be so thoroug hly acquainted. 
Residing, as I do, on an island ce aye for it 


production of fine fruit, partigularly of > pear kind ; 


l 


3 


where every cultivator, to a certain extent, prides him- 


self in rivalling his neighbors in his productions; 


| 5 «ane 


' 


where, from our contiguily and constant communica- 


tion with France and other parts of the continent, we 


have frequent opportunities of obtaining new sorts; I 


have, within the last twelve years 


prove the qualitics of a vast variety, as well as to study 
their peculiar habits and modes of cultivagion. 
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x, are ré caammeied d; ‘but free stocks are much pre- 
i ferable where the soil is high and dry. 

| I remain, sir, yours, &e. 

3ERNARD SAUNDERS. 
| Nursery, Jersey, Nov. 1, 1830. 

LIST OF PEARS. 

Summer.—Green Chissel, Madeleine, or Citron 


st, and with which he appears! des Carmes, Juneating, Cuisse Madame, Jargonelle, 


| Epargne, Windsor, Bergamotte, summer, Franc-Réal, 
Epine d’été, Epine rose, Orange tulipée, Ah! Mon 
Dieu, Belle de Bruxelles, Caillot rosat d’été, Citron 
panaché, Mansuette 

Autumn.—Beurré d’Amaulis, Beurré de Capiau- 
mont, Beurré Romaine, Beurré doré, Beurré rouge, 
Bezi de Montigny, Moi lille bouche, Léche-friande, 
Louise bonne, Gracioli, Du hesse d’Angouleme, Bon 


een enabled to! Chrétien musqué, Gansell’s Bergamotte, Messire Jean, 


Gloux morceaux, F ranchipane, Verte longue, Seville, 
| Sueré verte, Bezi d’Echasserie, Doyenné blanc, Doy- 
1 


t 
To be minute in the detail of the relative merits of| enné gris, Culoite de Suisse, Autumn Bergamotte, 


each sort would create matter too voluminous for in- 


s ri mn here; and, at the present moment, wot uld be a 


task that would infringe 


too much on my professional 


occupation According, however, to promise, L sub- 


joina list of such 


orts as [ deem worthy in every res- 


pect of cultivation ; ‘sais ing them as summer, autumn, 


and winter fruits. 


With regard to Mr. Hiver’s practice, I wish to state 
that I differ from him in his mode of shortening the 
breast wood in the summer to two or three eyes, which 


Swiss Bergamotte, Crassane, Marie Louise, Swan’s 


j 

} 

|egg, Martin sec, Bishop’s thumb, Petit rousselet 

Winter.—--Chaumontel, Bon Chrétien d’Auch, 

| Be mg d’Astrasie, Beurré d’Aremberg, Beurré d’hi- 

| ver, Colmar, Passe-Colmar, Colmar doré, E’pine d’- 

|hiver, Royale d’l:iver, St. Germain, Passe St. Ger- 

}main, Angélique de Bourdeaux, Bergamotte de Sou- 

icrs, Bergamoite de la Pentecote, Bezi de Caissoy. 
Baking Pears.—Bon Chrétien d’hiver, Bon Chré- 


| 
| tien ne Bon 7 hréuien d’Espagne, 'Trésor d’hiver, 


° ¥ , . . > *) . ° 
occasions fresh shoots, and impoverishes the tree to | Gilogil , Be lle de Jersey, Poire de livre. 
1s ‘| 
no purpose. A bette: gph , elth _—— -e them | 
entirely when young, or, as I hav metimes p! ant —— 


tised on very luxuriant eee 3; where th re was a defi- 
ency of fruit spurs, to break, in the month of July 


' Y 4 ‘,¢ ! ‘ . ley + : ! 4 . : . 

the ioreright sjoots nearly through to within five orsix 
eyes of the bottom, leaving the upper extremity sus- 
ne 1 } a . . cad , wu: } alt ° 
pended six or eight weeks. iliis impcaues the com- 
munication of the two saps, and prevents a second 
' e «i } - - S 
snoot; the eyes atthe base most irequ ntly forming 


hamenaly ant {-sost—} iy dati iad er i 
temseives WO LiUll-pDe¢ bing spurs tor tie AOLIOWI1NE 


season. 
Your worthy cc a ee ee 
our voruiy correspondent scems also to conaemn 
. re T 
the winter pruning of px [lis practic s undoub- 


tedly good as far as it regards trees trained against 
walls or espaii ! ; trai 
quenouille or en pyramide, ‘These require an annual 
shoot must 


be shortened according to its strength, not only to 


winter pruning from top to botiom; every 
keep the tree in its proper induce 
a supply of fruit-spurs ne 
the fruit from beimg blown 
the auiumnal winds, and prol 
in a healthy fruitful state, 

Of the different sorts of 
Portugal qui 


our free-growing 





v 
. an aw . l 1] _ 
ice answer remarkably well for most of 





kinds of peass: in particular, if the 
soil be deep and good, and the bottom not too dry, 
they shoot fi 
preduce abundance of superior vored fruit. Even 
weaker-growing sorts are valu ible on these stocks; as, 
where the garden is limited, and variety requir 


ly, and ina short time after planting 


“9 


| obtained his perfect 


. CCCXVIU.—Lulagy on the Life and Charac- 

te r of the Won. Samuent L. Mrreuis., M. D. de- 

of the New-York City and 

County Medical Socicty, October 15th, 1831. By 
E 


We have read the Eulogy of Dr. Pasealis with 
much pleasure. From respect to the subject of it as 
a friend and a greatly useful and distinguished citizen, 


we cheerfully give a large portion of our columns to 


extracts from the Eulo ry ell Jd. N. Y. Farmer. 

** For any professed judge, it must have been difli- 
cult toc ompre hend how Dr. Mitchill, no matter how 
highly endowed with intellectual pewers, could have 
classical tuition, and have master- 


|ed so thoroughly both ancient and modern languages. 


| 


double or even triple quantity may be planted, a greet| 
object to some cultivators. ‘There are, however, sev- 
eral sorts which do not unite weil on this stock, but 
this may be overcome by double grafting ; for this pur- 
pose, the Beurré, Doyenné, Virgoleuse, and Swan’s 





Ife was born in the year 1764, in Queens county, L. 
Island, not far from New-York. His childhood was 
thercfore contemporary with the horrors and distresses 
of the revolutionary war, which were seriously felt in 
the vicinity of the city, and must have been still more 
severe upon the family in which he was born and rear- 
ed, the members of which were Quakers. His father 
was a respectable farmer, with six sons and two daugh- 

Samuel, the fourth child, was apparently intend- 
‘d by nature for a higher destination; but it would 
ave been difficult or dangerous to have placed him 
at a distance for the sake of better schools and mas- 
ters than those of his village. The problem of his 
early advantages begins to be solved only when we 
are informed that Mitchill had been blessed with the 
observant eye and affectionate guidance of a maternal 
uncle, Doctor Samuel Latham, of Hempstead, who, 
capable of appreciating the latent powers of his ne- 
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phew, determined to cherish and foster them, by regu- [ledge ; all is explored and described from the highest 


lating and directing his education. 


With this aim, | mountain ridge, or the craters of extinct volcanoes, to 


having no family, he adopted him asa son, and appro- | the beds of rivers; from homogeneous earths and 
priated a liberal legacy to the exclusive purpose of | soils, to precious metals, chrystallizations, gems, and 


young Mitchill’s education. In accordance with these 
plans, dictated by the purest and finest feelings, Sam- 
uel Latham Mitchill was placed under the tuition 
of the Rev. Mr. Cutting, and others, from whom he 
could derive the best classical scholarship, to be found 
in the district undisturbed by the war. 

“After the return of peace, and the victorious 
achievement of American independence, and before 
the completion of the 20th year of his age, Mitchill 
was directed to repair to Europe, to atfend at the 
courses of one of the most celebrated schools of med- 
icine. 

‘** This second period in his education was destined 
to be as remarkable, as the first had been fortunate ; 
for in this he became the pupil of some of the greatest 
physicians and philosephers that the University of 
Edinburgh, in its palmy day, could boast of; the cel- 
ebrated John Brown, of whom it was said in Parlia- 
ment, that he deserved a sfatue of gold for the new and 
philosopical character he had given to the study of 
medicine ; the venerable Cullen, who is ranked among 
the first European masters of the healing art; a 
Hume, a Monro, a Gregory, a Nesbitt, and an Alex- 
ander Hunter, whose works constitute such important 
text books, and the great John Black, one of the fa- 
thers of the science of chemistry. Young Mitchill 
diligently attended to the lectures of these, and of 


several others, and the courses of natural history, for | 


three years, not only as a matriculated student, but as 
a mace-bearer of the University. 

* Aware of his renown abroad, the venerable Sem- 
inary of his native state, Columbia College, prepared 
a gratifying reception for him on his return, by in- 
vesting him with the degree of Master of Arts. He 
shortly after, with the promptness which he always 
evinced in his devotion to the public good, and equally 
to the interests of his own State, undertook an analysis 
of the Saratoga Springs, amidst the primeval forests 
still standing around them, by which analysis he im- 
parted the more general confidence in their efficacy, 
which first threw open a way for the influx of wealth 
annually poured into this State, by travelers to those 
sources. He was then, in succession, called to a seat 
in the~Legislature of New-York in 1792, and appoint- 


ed Professor of Chemistry, Natural History and Ag-j|a 


riculture in Columbia College. 
*‘ Next to Chemistry, the science of Mineralogy 


claimed his attention, receiving at his hands a lustre | 


and improvement, which, for our Northern Continen 
equalled the accessions of Humboldt in the Southern 
Hemisphere. His memorable mineralogical report in 
the year 1796, to the Agricultural Society, and which 
may be found entire in the Medical Repository, was 


such a production as placed iis author on a level with | 


Werner, Bergman, Berzelius and Hauy. It compri- 


sed a statistic view of the boundaries, divisions, moun- | 


tains, rivers, and levels, and the soils and minerals of 
his native state, which might be converted into imper- 
ishable sources of wealth and industry. Jt traces geo- 
logically the granitic, schistic, limestone and sandstone 
tracts of the mainland; ard in the islands and alluvi- 
ons, the primitive and seeondary formations, the 
marhes, beaches, overslaughs and !owlands. 


every combination that has sprung from the operations 
of fire, water, and of specific gravity. 

** During his excursions and travels, and out of his 
intercourse with the learned of every nation, it could 
not but happen that an immense number of specimens 
in the mineral kingdom, offwhich he disserted so pro- 
foundly, accumulated under his hands. To this large 
and precious collection, other natural curiosities of a 
durable nature, and singular fabrications, were added, 
until it formed a rich cabinet of organic remains, of 
fossil plants, of shells, of moluscas, madrepores and 
marine productions, of gems, jaspers, agates, chrystals, 
and all remarkable relics. The Mitchillian Cabinet, 
will no doubt contribute much to the instruction of fu- 
ture generations, and to the pleasures of the friends 
and lovers of Natural History. 

** Of Natural History, Mitchill was the patriarch 3 
and every branch of it had captivated his taste and 
his genius. And it is singular to reflect how much 
this province of learning has been the theme of such 
votaries as have been an honor to their country and 
their era: without more than naming Pythagoris, 
Theophrastes, and Aristotle, among the Grecians, and 
| Pliny among the Romans,—what industry and elo- 
|quence can vie with those of the indefatigable, the 
| gifted Buffon ; what labors are more worthy of admi- 
jration than those of Linnzus; what lights of reason 
and talent were Hailer, Jussieu, Broussonet, Foster, 
| Spearman, and Robert Smith; how splendid in intel- 
vr were Barton, Mulhenberg, and Mitchill ! 























‘“* To the delights and charms of Botany, Mitghill 
| was peculiarly susceptible. He wasa zealous and ac- 
| tive furtherer of the Horticultural art: and whenever, 
| hy example or endeavor, he could propagate the love 
|of these pursuits, he omitted in the cause neither ef- 
|furt nor expense. Not only did he discourse on them 
|learnedly from the three professional chairs which he 
| filled in this city, but he was ever ready, among his 
'fellow-citizens, accurately to name or describe every 

plant referred to his notice; or to disseminate rare 
‘or useful seeds which he had imported from abroad, 
or to teach the art of gardening by his own example: 
f it disciple, on whom lad descended the mantle 
lof Linnaeus, vet u f lom amiable even to 
je child ; with a happiness of spi Horticulture 
1c earth, Although he was a gen- 
‘eral oracle in Botany, yet the science was to him but 
la graceful exercise of memory and an elegant relaxa- 
ition from severer studics. He has left, among other 
|memorials of the enthusiastic zest and devotion with 
|which he attended to the history of the vegetable 
kingdom, a discourse, delivered at the anniversary of 
'the N. Y. Historical Society in 1813, which gives an 
jaccount of every work and writer that has illustrated 
the Botany of North and South America. 

| We have mentioned that in acknowledgment and 
reward of the attention he spent on this branch o 

natural history, Mitchill had been appointed President 
of the N. ¥. Agricultural Society in 1792, and Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in Columbia College the 
‘ensuing year. He also received the honors of mem- 
| bership and presidency of agricultural or botanic in- 
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jwere the Eden of 


This | stitutions in Virginia and Pennsylvania; of the Royal 
Report is a brief in Mineralogy of universal know-| Museum, the Linnaan Society, and the Royal Agri- 
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cultural Societies, of Paris, Prussia, Vienna, and 
Switzerland ; and of the Agricultural Societies of Del- 
aware, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Montreal ; 
and of the Horticultural Society of this city. 

“The affability of Mitchill and his simplicity of 
manners, were proverbial ; there naturally were times, 
indeed, when, after long application, he found it diffi- 
cult abruptly te unbend from deep study, and to coun- 
terfeit or assume the easier tone of mind of the oc- 
casional visitor ; he then was apt to be slow of speech 
and absent in address. Yet it was admirable to see 
with what equanimity he bore the unreasonable de- 
mands upon his time, called on, as he was, as umpire 
of all merits, in inventions, discoveries, projects, arts, 
sciences, literary subjects and schemes, new books and 
publications, professional cases, acts of charity or pub- 
lic spirit; to decide on most multifarious topics, to 
give advice, or bestow recommendation, as of his very 
versatile and applicable talents, alike in books or the 
business of the world, possessed ubiquity of percep- 
tion. Of this slavery he would sometimes petulently 
complain to a friend; but he was never disconcerted 
by intruders, however ignorant, or idle, or indiscreet, 
and managed to send each away contented ; nor was 
he ever perplexed by the bright and burnished wit of 
men of parts, seeking his society to measure their fac- 
ulties with his. No man was ever more universally 
accessible than he—holding so high a place in society, 
yet he condescended to the lowest without ostentation 
—descending even to the capacity of a child, to in- 
struct, to encourage the love of study, or to amuse. 
And notwithstanding the solidity and magnituae of his 
acquirements, yet he was unequalled in the cheerful 
and light operations of the mind, which he used as his 
defeace against antagonists, for enemies he had none. 
With moral dignity and true goodness of heart he for- 
bore all hautiness of demeanor, acrimony in censure, 
or heat in disputation ; but wien pressed by attack, 
he was unsurpassed in fine raillery, neat satire, and 
keen sarcasm ; and all the artillery of wit, and mirth, 
joke and epigram, were ever at his command in repar- 
tee. Chaste in mind and conversation, and trained in 
early habits of guarded speech, he neither permitted 
nor encouraged the smallest departure from decency 
and purity of language, nor could he be detected ia 
the utterance of vulgarisms or profane swering. The 
morality of his habits was depicted in his household ; 
in his affeetionate regard for his excellent and respect- 
ed consort, who claimed and received his sincere love, 
and considerate indulgence in her domestic arrange- 
ments; in his family of young relatives, whom he 
cherished with the tenderness of a father; in his ser- 
vants and attendants, who after emancipation still stay- 
ed with their master, and whom we have scen under 
his roof to the third generation; in the methodized 
distributien of the time, and tasks of each individual, 
in the refinement and social entertainment that per- 
vaded the quiet and amiable abode ; in the love of or- 
der and exercise shown in the precincts of his garden, 
cultivated and ornamented by his own hand; and in 
the weekly rest on the Sabbath, and observant atten- 
dance on the worship adopted by his family, and which 
he sustained by his example of respect an¢ punctual- 
ity.” 

Dr. Pascalis supposes the septon of Dr. Mitchill to 
be the chloride of the French schools. If so, Amer- 
ica is entitled to some honor in the discovery of a 





[For the New-York Farmet.] 
Ant. CCCXVIIl.—Curing Pork. 

Mr. Eprror—In the New-York Farmer I noticed 
a recipe for making ‘* Knickerbacker pickle,” for beef 
or pork. I will give mine, which I have used twenty- 
six years with uniform success, and | will tell how and 
where I got it. In August 1805, I lodged from Sat- 
urday to Monday with an inn-keeper in Cherry Val- 
ley, N. Y., (who was also a farmer.) On the table, 
for Sunday’s dinner, there was a fine piece of pickled 
pork, boiled the day before. I tasted it, and thought 
it the most delicious I ever ate. I requested “ mine 
host” to give me his recipe for curing pork. He re- 
plied he would do so with pleasure, and proceeded as 
follows :— 

** As soon as my hogs are dressed and cool enough 
to be cut, I pack the side pieces in a barrel or cask, 
with plenty of salt on all sides of each piece, and 
when my cask is full I immediately roll it to my pump 
and I pump in water until I can see the water cease 
to sink in the vessel, or to moisten the salt on top of 
the cask: I then lay a flat stone, as large as the ves- 
sel will receive, on the contents of the vessel, so as to 
keep the pork always under the salt or pickle. I put 
it in my cellar, covered so as to exclude the flies, and 
there it remains until a piece is wanted. Care must 
be taken to keep the meat under the pickle, otherwise 
it will rust.” 

Here is the whole secret of making good pickled 
pork for family use. I have used this method for the 
time above mentioned, and I want no better, easier, 
or economical plan. It has often happened that when 
I wanted to put down new pork there remained some 
of the old in the bottom of the cask. In that case, 
I poured off the pickle, took out the undissolved salt, 
packed the fresh pork on tep of the old, using the salt 
which had been in the cask, with the addition of fresh 
if necessary, and then poured on the old pickle or 
water. In this way I have had pork three or four 
years in the bottom of my pork barrel, and when used 
it was as free from rancidity as it was thee weeks af- 
ter it was putdown. Indeed I seldom empty my pork 
barrel except when it wants hooping. I believe that 
boiling pickle is useless if not injurious. Pork ought 
not, if it can be prevented, be frozen before it is put 
down. C. 

Princeton, N. J. 


;—— —____} 


Art. CCCXIX.—Premature Duties. 
Epiror. 


By the 


A late number of the Journal of Health contains 
some strictures on the practice of requiring youth to 
perform those duties which are usually assigned to 
men. ‘That respectable Journal considers the prac- 
tice to be productive of ill consequences—te make 
young men superficial in all their acquirements, and 
conceited in regard to their real abilities. We are of 
the opinion that the doctrine advanced by the Journal 
is rather antique—true only in the absence of good 
common sense instruction on the part of teachers and 
parents. We have heard the same objection advanced 
against children of three to six years old being put to 
the study of Geography and Arithmetic, however sim- 
ple the principles, and however in accordance to na- 





substance which is destined to be of much importance. 





ture. Such person would require the youthful mind to 
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be inactive or do:mant for a few years, until the body 
had acquired age atid maturity. It requires no deep 
knowledge of the nature of the human mind to see the 
falsity of such sentiments. ’ 

The simple rule is, to require youth to perform 
all those duties which they can do well=all that re- 
lates to mental as well as to bodily qualifications. As 
far as our observation has extended, those who have 
had their judgement, talents, and acquirements brought 
into reqisition when young, have made the most en- 
terprizing and acwally business men. F ormerly it was 
customary among farmers to bring up their sons with 
the impression, that they were not qualified to be en- 
trusted with the discharge of scarcely any difficult per- 
formance until they had reached eighteen or twenty- 
one years ofage. Mechanics would confine their ap 
prentices during almost all the term of their appretice- 
ship, to the performance of a few of the most simple 
works. It was considered quite out of character to 
place a youth in an office of trust—as though age was 
all, and mental developement nothing. Instead of 
bringing up children with the impression that they 
«nust wait until they lrave reached a particular stature, 
and a certain age, before they must begin to exercise 
the powers of body and mind, they should be fully im- 
impressed with the plastic nature of man—that the body 
can be early accustomed and inured to the performance 
of various offices, and the mind cultivated and devel- 
oped by discipline and study to a degree that will early 
qualify an individual for the fulfilment and discharge 
of any of the callings of manhood. 

We would not by the above remarks imply that we 
lightly estimate the experience of age— but simply 
that, like the great luminary of the heavens, the mind 
must constantly move, and emit its rays in the first 
dawn of morning as well as in the zenith of its glory. 


Aart.CCCXX.—Sale of Eniglish and Arabian blood 
Horses, Cattle and Sheep, on the 16th inst. by R. 
R. Miuturn & Co. at the Farm of Charles Henry 
Hall, Esq., Harlaem. 


CATTLE. 

Wyecomet, an English Bull, imported by Gov. 
Lloyd of Maryland, sired in England by Blaze ; dam 
White Rose, purchased by Henry Lynch, Esq., $200, 

Norfolk, a full blooded Devonshire Bull, 4 years 
old, sired by an imported one, presented to Rufus 
King by Farmer Coke of Norfolk, Eng. ; dam Syme- 
try, purchased by Lloyd Minturn Esq., of West Ches- 
ter, $90. 

Henry, a full blooded Devonshire Bull, 2 years old, 
sired by Norfolk; dam Symmetry, purchased by Rob- 
ert Troup, Esq., &65. 

Devon, a full blooded Devonshire Bull, 2 years old, 
purchased by Fras. Barretto, Esq., $25 

Alderney, a Bull, 2 years old, sired by a Devon- 
shire out of a prime Alderney Cow, $25. 

Durham, a pure short horned Bull, 5 years old, 
imported by Mr. Brientnall of Dutchess Co. 4 years 
since at an expense of $500, purchased by Richard 
Townley, Esq., $400. 

Young Patroon, a bull, 1 year old, sire the full 
blood Patroon ; dam White Face, by Regent, purcha- 
sed by Mr. Halsey, $80. 

Red Patroon,a Bull, sire Patroon, dam Symmetry, 
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Esq. 


of New-York, 





purchased by Jas. Wadsworth, 
$20. 

Windsor, a bull, 3 years old, sired by Wyecomet, 
dam by Holderness, 830. 

A White Bull Cai!, 9 months old, sired by Wyeco- 
met, dam Nelly, by Admiral, great dam Rosa, by Den- 
ton, great grand dam Juberose, whose sire, Comet, 
was sold in England in 1804, for 1000 guineas; pur- 
chased by Lioyd Minturn, Esq., $100. 

Davy, a Bull, 1 year old, sire Wyecomet, dam 
Strawberry, $20, 

John Bull, a Bull Calf, sire Durham, dam Harry, 
$47 50. 

Nimrod, a Bull Calf, sire Durham, dam Rosebud, 
$30. 

A Spotted Heifer, 1 year old, thorougk bred short 
horn, sire Patroon, dam Beauty ; purchased by Robt. 
Troop, Esq., $105. 

A Red Heifer, 1 year old, by Patroon, dam by the 
imported bull Comet; purchased by John Ford, $45. 

A Heifer, 2 years old, by old Regent, dam by Com- 
et, purchased by Chas. Green, Esq. of New-York, 
$70. 

Patroness, a Heifer Calf, by Patroon out of White- 
face, $17 50. 

Girt, a Heifer Calf, by Patroon, dam a native Cow, 
$12 50, 

Shaker Cow, a native in part of the Durham breed, 
in calf by Wyecomet, $20. 

Strawberry, a Cow, 4 years old, sire Denton, dam 
Willey, $32 50. 

A Red Heifer, 
Fanny, $42 50. 

A Red and White Heifer, 1 year old, sire Wyeco- 
met, dam Fanny, $27 50. 

Delia; a Heifer, 1 year old, sire Wyecomet, dam 
Lady Hills, a full blooded Ayrshire cow, $45. 

Starry, a Cow, 4 years old, sire Comet, dam by 
Nelson, in calf by Durham, $45. 

Jenny, a cow 6 years old, bred by J. W. Schmidt, 
Esq. out of his imported Holstein cow, $50. 

A Red Native Cow, $20. 

A Red Bull, 7 years old, sired in England by the 
short horned bull George of Lancashire, dam Pretty, 
of the Teeswater breed, $50. 

A White Heifer, 1 year old, sire Greenbush, dam 
a native cow, &35. 

A Spotted Heifer, 1 year old, sire Regent, dama 
three quarter blooded cow, $25. 

Champion, a % blooded Durham Bull, bred by 
Mr. Brientnall, 1 year old, $60. 

Beauty, a red and white cow, sire Regent, dam a 
short horned cow, in calf by the full blooded bull 
Young Durham, $35. 

Lady Durham, a heifer calf, sire Nelson, dam Dun- 
ny, afuil blooded Durham cow, 835. 

Daisy. a heifer calf, sire Nelson, dam Primrose, a 
full blooded short horn cow, $22 50. 

A full bred short horned Durham cow, with a fuil 
bred bull by her side, $25. 

Comet, a white Bull, imported, sire Blythe Comet, 
lam a thorough bred imported short horned cow, $40. 

Two full blooded Devonshire Heifers, in calf by 
Devon, each $30. 
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2 years old, sire Wyecomet, dam 
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HORSES. 

Flirt, a Bay Mare, 14 years old, with a colt by 
Henry at her side; sire Duroc, dam Tippoo Sultan, 
grand Potomac; purchased by J,8. Fulton, Esq., 8300, 
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Sampson, a sorrel Horse, 154 hands high, 54 years 
old, sire Ivanh« ie by E wt “t im by Hickory, great 
grand dam by Potomac; ; purchased by Mr. E ly, 8 $290. 

Express, a sorrel Colt, 15 hands 3 inehes high, 34 
years old, sired by Henry, dam by Hickory, grand by 
Tippoo Sultan, great grand dam by Potomac; pur- 
chased by Mr. Samuel Purdy, of N. Y., $400. 

A five year old Mare, sired Winter Arabian, 
dam by young Baronet, 8100. 

Harlequin, a blood bay Horse, 154 hands high, 7 
years old, sired by the Virginian horse Dinwiddie, 
dam Miss Constable, $140 

Constellation, a sorrel horse, 164 hands high, 6 
years old ; his sire American Eclipse; dam Olivia, by 
the imported horse Admiral Nelson out of Old Sport. 
Purchased by Mr. Hill, $775. 

Talma, a grey horee, 15 hands 3 inches high, 44 
years old, sired by Henry, out of Sport’s Mistress, by 
Hickory, her dam Miller's Damscl, by Messenger. 
Purchased by Mr. Ely, $1125. 

A Bay colt, 15 hands 14 inches high, 2 years old, 
sire Henry, dam Gulnare, by Duroc, out of Sport’s 
Mistress, purchased by ‘Thomas Pearsall, Esq. of N. 
York, 450. 

A Sorrel Filley, sire Eclipse, dam Agnes, by Sir 
Solomon, et. gt. gr. ‘dam the imported Pot-8-os mare. 
Purchased by 'T. Pearsall, Esq., $300. 

Ranger, a dark bay horse, 154 hands high, 3 years 
old, sired by the Bussora th Arabian, out of the import- 
ed mare Alarm; 3 pur 
Windsor, Conn., $975. 

Alert, a black filley, 1 year old last grass, sire E- 
clipse Lightfoot, dam Alarm; purchased by F. S. 
Lathrop, Esq., Conn., $525. 

Alarm, an imported mare, bred by Lord Grosvenor, 
11 years old, sire Thunderbolt, dam Tadora; pur- 
chased by J. S. Fulton, Esq. $575. 

Surprise, a filley, 1 year old next grass, sire Bare- 


v m Alarm; purchased by Lloyd Minturn, 








pened hate 
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in English mare, 810 
A 2 year old filley, S65. 
SHEEP, 
Of the Bakewell breeds. 
5 full blooded Bucks, 1 to 3 vears old, each, $5 


| 
chased by Mr. Watson, of East labor under all these several disadvantages. 


ber, after giving us a copy of Mr. Cobbett’s Chal- 
lenge respecting Indian Corn, taken from his Register 
of September last, you say that “Mr. Cobbett could 
scarcely have chosen, in this state, a circle of ten miles 
radius, in which there is less corn land than around 
this city.” Now, I think, Mr. Editor, when you con- 
sider that this circle embraces a great proportion of 
our market gardens, where many kinds of vegetables 
are brought to great perfection, which requires the 
best of soil and culture, that you will admit his chal- 
lenge to be greatly in our favor—especially if you call 
to mind your former prejudice against Indian Corn 
growivg in England. In the first volume of your 
work, page 248, you say that “* the humidity of the 
air in England, and the want of that intense heat 
which is so favorable to the growth of corn in this 
country, incline us to think Mr. Cobbet is rather too 
sanguine in his expectations. He may, however, by 
obtaining his seed from this country for a few years, 
succeed in acclimating this wholesome and important 
grain.” Again, if we take into consideration another 
report that is freely circulated in this country, name- 
ly, that * Mr. Cobbett, though a fine writer, is very 
ignorant as respects gardening ;” and that we have a 
choice from “ all the Yankees onthe face of the earth,” 
many of whom are great corn growers, and also a 

choice of seeds, that we shall have no great cause of 
tfiumph if we beat Mr. Cobbett, as we have every 
thing in our favor, whereas Mr. Cobbett will have to 
While on 
the subject of partiality, I would refer to another ar- 
ticle published in your number dated September 22, 

page 244 of the present volume, headed “ Cottages 
in England.” You there give usan exaggerated pic- 
ture of the most wretched abodes that man can con- 

ceive of, said to be in the vicinity of Salisbury, which 

is calculated to give your readers an erroneous idea of 
the state of the generality of the cottages in England, 

the neatness of which is proverbial among foreigners 

visiting that country. You quote Loudon as your au- 

ihor, without acknowledging the fact of its being ex- 

tracted from an article, page 292 of his Magazine for 

June last ; the writer of that article says, he lives * in 

a village which isa remarkably pretty one ;” from 

which we may infer that the cottages generally are not 

such wretched abodes as has been painted out. The 

author says further, that * he is a great lover of the 
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The sale was very well attended, but owing to the 
late ness of the season, bidders did not evince as much 
spit it as at the last fall sale, and the prices obtained 
r lower than expected. Several fine horses 


we rath 

withdrawn, in co juence, and not more thai 

were Wwiludcrawn, in consequence, and DO n ian 
. , , } } 

one half the number of sheep advertised were dispos- 


ed of. The cattle, on an average, brought fair prices. 
ee 


[For the New-York Farme r.] 
Ant. CCCXX.—Prejudice— Cobbett’s Corn—Eng- 
lish Cottages. 

Mr. Eprror—lI ‘ guess’ you will agree with me that 
publishers ay periodical werks should, of all other 
impartial in p a ny og matter for 
e for a man to 
In your last num- 


wen, eudeavor to act 
thei publications ; and that i it is possib] 
be a bigot and not know it himself. 





picturesque, which he would carefully preserve on the 
outside of cottages.” He gives a “ plan accompanied 
with plates suited toa man of fortune wishing for pret- 
ty and comfortable cottages upon his estate.” I think 
if you had copied this article entire, it might have 
been generally acceptable to your readers, but an ex- 
tract of the kind alluded to can have no other tenden- 
cy than to create hard feelings between men of dif- 
ferent countries, which an editor should carefully 
avoid. It must also appear evident to you, on reflec- 
ti on, that such an extract conveys a very unfavorable 
idea of Loudon’s Magazine, from which you copy 
many articles that do you credit as a compiler. I am 
aware that in offering this article for insertion in your 
Repository, that [ am treading on delicate ground. 
But you may rest assured that I wish you success in all 
your endeavors to impart useful knowledge to your 
fellow-citizens, and that I am, 

Your sincere friend, and obedient servant, 

Tuomas BrivceMan, 


New-York, Nov. 21, 1831. 
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scellaneous, Original, and Se- 
lected. 
Corn Husks for Beds.—-Among the important 


Arr. CCCXXI.—Mi 


uses which Mr. Cobbet enumerates from the growing 
of corn in England, is that of husks for beds. He 


considers them superior to any other substance In use. 
They are split into narrow strips and curled.—£d. 


The Lampas in Horses.—Mr. Evrrorn—Fromtime | tained from the above statement. 


immemorial it has been the practice of farriers and 
blacksmiths, to burn out what is called the lampas in 
a horse’s mouth—an operation which I, as well as every 
Veterinary of the new school, can prove to be as unne- 
cessary as it is cruel. 


possessed common sense, they would not be guilty of 
such a heedless practice. It is my opinion that na- 
ture placed them there never to be removed. 
G. 
Remarxs.—We wish that G. and ‘others of the new 
school’ would give the reasons advanced by the preten- 
der in favor of the practice, and also those against it, 


founded on the anatomy of the horse, and the office | 


performed by the lampas.—Ed. 

Live Fence.—After speaking of his failure with the 
English Hawthorn and the Three Thorned Acacia, 
Mr. E. H. Derby, of Salem, in the N. E. Farmer, 
thus speaks of his further experiments : 


‘“* After a fair trial of near ten years I dug up the | 


whole and replaced it with the American Buckthorn 
(Rhamnus catharticus ;) with this Ihave been com- 
pletely successful. 
but it grows naturally so thick as to be a complete 
protection to the land inclosed by it. It shoots early 
in the spring and holds its verdure till very late in the 


fall. If properly managed, it is so close below that 


a rabbit could scarcely work its way through, while | 
above the strong branches are so wattled and inter-| 


laced, that aman could not scale it, nor a bull force 
his way through it.” 

Method of Preserving Sweet Potatoes.—A curious 
old farmer surmounted the difficulty of preserving seed, 
in the following simple manner. 

He dug his seed before any frost, and dried them well 
in a warm dry room, then dug a hole under his kitchen 
hearth and packed them there in very dry sand; so 
particular was he to have this sand perfectly dry that 
he baked it on boards in his oven; then had a hearth 
stone neatly dressed to cover the hole ; and preserved 
them perfectly sound until time to plant gardens. 

The mystery is, that Sweet Potatoes, to prevent 


If those who profess great skill | 
in removing what J should call a beautiful structure, by 


It has, it is true, but few thorns, | 


| be completely finished and prepared in every respect 
| for running, for about eighty dollars per.ton; or at the 
| highest, when most expensively furnished, for one hun- 
| dred dollars per ton; whilst a boat of five hundred 
'tons can be built for perhaps sixty dollars per ton.— 
|For instance the Uncle Sam, of five hundred tons, 
| cost about 29,500. Some idea of the large amount of 
capital invested in steam boats in the west may be ob- 
The seventy-five 
| steam boats which are building this year, some of them 
| being of the largest class, will average from 12,000 
| ta 15,000 dollars each, in all from 900,000, to 1,125,- 
| 000 dollars.—NV. ¥. Observer. 
Revolution in Commerce and Traveling occasioned 
Steam Boats.—It is said that goods can be shipped 
from New-York to New-Orleans, and then carried by 
| steam boat to Cincinnati, for one cent per pound ! 
When steam boats first began to run, 125 and even 
}150 dollars were cheerfully paid for a passage from 
| New-Orleans to Louisville! And when the charges 
| were so diminished as to be only 100 dollars from N. 
| Orleans to Pittsburg, which is 700 miles further, and 
| in all 2200 miles, it was thought truly astonishing.— 
| But now one can go from New- Orleans to Pittsburg 
as acabin passenger, for from 35 to. 45 dollars, and 
fure sumiptuously every day! And if he chooses to 
go as a deck passenger he can do it for perhaps 10 or 
12 dollars. 

Although the steam boats of the west are generally 
| designed for carrying freight as well as passengers, yet 
it is astonishing what a number of persons one of 
them can carry. Even a boat of 100 tons often car- 
ries 50 cabin passengers, as many more, or perhaps 
twice as many, on deck and withal 75 or 80 tons of 
freight! and a boat of 500 tons, such as the Uncle 
Sam, or the Red Rover, or Belfast, has often carried 
one hundred passengers in the cabin, five hundred on 
deck, and four hundred tons of freight, and withal 
marched on the mighty Mississippi at the rate of six 
or eight miles an hour! Immense numbers of pas- 

sengers are carried from one part of the Valley to an- 
| other by these boats. ‘Those boats which come up 
| from New-Orleans bring, besides merchants and oth- 
ler inhabitants or strangers, who occupy the cabin, 
| hundreds of German, Irish, and other foreign emi- 
| prants who landed at that port, and are seeking a 
| home in the interior of the Valley of the Mississippi: 
| On the other hand those which descend from Pitts- 
| burg carry hundreds of travelers and emigrants from 
the east, as well as from foreign lands.—J0. 

| The Season.—To this date the fall and winter 




































their rotting in winter, must not only be kept from} months have been remarkably mild and pleasant.— 
frost and wet, but also from cold and damp; and 1| Green house plants have been exposed to the open 
have not the least doubt of their growing well in the | air without injury; fruit trees have blossomed and 












New England States; but as 1 cannot obtain seed in 
this place { have not raised any. Respectfully, Sam- 
veL Preston. Stockport, Pa. Oct. 26, 1831.—NE, 
Farmer. 

Cost of Steam Boats in the Valley of the Missis- 
sippit.—It has been ass« ried that the cost of a steam- 
boat in the west is about 100 dollars per ton. 
estimate, as a general one, is, I am persuaded, too high. 
The cost of steam boats in the west, as every where 
else, is proportional inversely to their size. A steam 
boat of fifty tons costs more proportionally, than one 
of a hundred tons, or five hundred tons. At present 
a boat of from seventy-five to one hundred tons may 


This | 





| formed their second fruit crop; flowers have kept in 
| their bloom and splendor , and strawberries have rip- 
ened even to the middle of the present month.—£d. 

Beef for the Emigrating Indians.—On Satuday 
j last, the proposals for the delivery of 1,080,000 Ibs. 
'of fresh Beef at the mouth of Kiamicha, for the use 
of the emigrating Indians, were opened, and the con- 
tracts adjudged to three companies, each for 360,000 
lbs. Two are at 83 74 per cwt., and the other at 
$3 80. The contractors are all citizens of the Ter- 
ritory, and the proceeds of their contracts will throw 
into circulation among us, upwards of $40,000 for cat- 
tle, the growth of our country,—Arkansas Gaz. 
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Culture of the Vine in Pennsylvunia.—<A gentle- 
mau near Harrisburgh is said to have made this year, 
from the produce of a vineyard, planted four years 
ago, and occupying only three acres, eighteen barrels 
of wine, worth 20 dollars each. 


Agricultural Societies. —Mr. Fret, I observed in 
the New-York Farmer of the 10th and 17th instant, 
remarks on the importance and expediency of Agri- 
cultural Societies in the State of New-York. Permit 
me to inquire, as the subject is of great interest to me, 
and J should suppose to my brother farmers, at what 
time and what place a meeting on this important sub-| 
ject is likely te be convened? At the request of ma- 
ny of my neighboring farmers who, with myself and 
others would be happy to lend our aid and add our 
mite, I make this inquiry. 





Geerguewn 5 50 to 5 81; F redrickeburg 5 50 to 5 62, 
Petersburg 5 50 to 5 624, Scratched and fine 5 25 to 
5 37, Middlings, fine, 5 00 to 5 25, Rye Flour 4 75 
to 0 00, Indian Meal 3 62 to 000, Do. do. hhd. 
17 00 to 00 O00. 

Grain—W heat, N.River, bushel, 1 16 to 1 20, Do. 
Genesee 1 22 to 1 28, Do. Virginia 1 15 to 1 18, Do. 
N. Carolina 1 00 to 1 12, Rye, Northern, 88 to 90, 
Corn, Yellow North, 68 to 70, White, L. Island and 
Jersey70 to 00, Southern 55 to 68, Barley, N. R. 1 25 
to 1 30, Oats, South and North, 40 to 47, Peas, white 


dry, 7 bushel, 6 00 to 7 00, Do. black eyed, bushel, 
|00 to 00, Beans, per tierce. 7 bushel, 7 50 to 8 50 


Hemp—duty, on Russia, $60 per ton, Manilla, 15 
per cent ad. val., Yarns, 5 cents per lb. Russia, ton, 
225 00 to 240 00, Manilla 240 00 to 000 00, Sisal 





Remarks.—-As far as we have interchanged views | 
with those who take an interest in the subject, it is | 
thoucht ¢ a Agricultural and Horticultural Society | 
should be formed i in every county, and be auxiliary |” 
tu a State Society. Let no one individual or county | 
wait for another. Go forward. 

From almost every part of the State we have had 
information that leads us to conclude that the agricul- | 
tural community generally stand ready to second those | 
who will make a beginning. We should be pleased 
to have suggestions on the plan of forming the socie- 
ties. 


000 00 to 000 00, American, dew-rot, 150 00 to 000 
00, Yarns, Kentucky, lb. 00 to 00. 
Honey—duty, 15 per cent. ad. val. Havana, gal. 


150 to 51. 


Hops—first sort, 1831, lbs. 12 to 00, second sort, 
10 to 00. 

Horns—duty, 15 per cent. ad. val., Horns, Ox, per 
100, 5 00 to 20 00. 


Lumber— Yard selling prices, Boards, N. River, M. 


‘ft. 00 00 to 15 00, Do. Eastern Pine, 16 00 to 17 00, 


Do. Albany do. pce. 16 to 17, Plank, Geo. do. M. ft. 
25 00 to 35 00, Staves, W.Q. Pipe, M. 56 00 to 60 00, 


| Do. hhd. 36 00 to 40 00, Do. bbl. 29 00 to 32 00, Do. 


New-York Cattle Market, Bull’s Head, Monday, 
Nov. 21, 1831.—The number of Cattle less than usual, 
and sales very dull. No improvement in prices may 
be expected until after Hollidays—500 were sold from 
4} to 6} dollars, averaging 54. 

Sheep, 1500—sales slow from 1} to 5 

Cows and Calves, but very few. 

Hay remains about the same 624 to 75 cents: 


New- York Produce Market, November 16, 1831. 


dollars. 


R. O. hhd. 27 00 to 00 00, Heading, W. O. 54 00 to 


55 00, Hoops 25 00 to 30 00, Scantling, Pine, 15 00 
to 16 00, Do. Oak, 20 00 to 25 00, Timber, Oak, sq. 
ft. 20 to 25, Do. Geo. Yellow Pine 25 to 30, Shin- 
igles, Cypress, M. 3 
ij to 3 OO. 


75 to 4 00, Do. Pine, bdl. 2 50 


Provisions—Beef, Mess, bbl. 7 25 to 7 50, Prime 


|4 75 to 5 21, Cargo 0 00 to 0 00, Butter, N.Y. dairy, 
|b. 13 to 16, Shipping 104 to 114, Philadelphia 10 to 


Ashes—Per 100 lbs. Pots, first sort, 1831, 5 15 to| 11, Hog’s Lard 84 to9, Pork, Mess, bbl. 12 00 to 


5 20, Pearl, 5 25 to 5 30. 


113 00, Prime 10 00 to il 00, Cargo 00 00 to 00 00, 


Barilla—duty tree, Teneriffe, ton 38 00 to 45 00. | Cheese, American, lb. 5 to 64, Hams, Virginia 10 to 
Beeswax—duty, 15 per cent ad. val. White, lb. 44 | 00, Northern 10 to 00. 


to 45, Yellow 20 to 00. 
Bread—Navy, |b. 0 to 34, Pilot, 0 to 44, Crackers, | 
54 to 53. | 
Coal—duty, 6 cents per bushel, Liverpool, chal. | 
00 00 to 12 00, Scotch OO O00 to 00 090, Sidney and 
Bridgeport OU 00 to 9 50, Albion 9 00 to 00 00, 


Rags—duty, Free, Foreign, lb. 4 to 84, Country 


3 to 3. 


Rice—100 |b. 350 to 3 75. 
Salt—duty, 15 cents per 56 lbs. Turks Island, bush. 


|57 to58, Isle of May 47 to 48, St. Ubes 48 to 49, 
Cadiz 00 to 47, Lisbon 00 to 48, Liverpool, ground, 


Virginia 6 75 io 9 25, Anthracite, ton, 6 00 to 7 00. ] 00 t io 44, Do. blown 00 to 00, Do. do. sack, 2 15 to 


Cordage—duty, tarred, 4 cents, untarred, 5 cents 
per Ib. Foreign, lb, 11 to 00, American, cwt. 00 00 to 
00 00. 

Cotton—duty, 3 cents per lb. New-Orleans, lb. 10 





) 


a 4 


Sug wgar—duty, Brown 3, White clayed, 4, menen 


10 to “12 cents per Ib., British Island, Ib. 6 to 9, St. 
Croix 7 to 9, New-Orleans 5 to 7, Havana, white, 94 


to 12, Upland 07 to 10, Alabama 8 to 11, Tennessee | to 114, Do. brown, 64 to 74, Muscovado 5 to 7, Porto 


8 to 94. 


Rico, 54 to 74, Brazil, white, 64 to 84, Do. brown, 


Cotton Bagging—duty, 5 cents per square yard,|5 to 6}, Manilla, brown, 64 to 7, Lump 13 to 14, 


Hemp, vd. 13 to 17, Flax 124 to 16, Do. American 
19 to 21. 


Feathers—duty, 15 per cent. ad. val. Live, Foreign, | ‘ 


Loaf 144 to 164. 


Sumae—duty, 12 per cent. Sicily, ton, 85 00 to 


90 00, Trieste 55 00 to 60 00, American 35 00 to 


lb. 14 to 20, American 35 to 374. 40 00. 


Flaz—duty, $50 per ton, Russia, lb.10 to 11, Am- 
erican 6 to 8. 
Flour § Meal—N.Y. superfine, bbl. 00 00 to 5 62, 


Tallow—duty, 1 cent. per lb. Foreign, lb. 00 to 00, 


American 10 to 104. 


Wool---duty, 4 cents per lb. and 50 per cent. ad- 


Troy 0 00 to 5 87, Western Canal 6 to 6 25, Ohio, val. Merino, Am. Fleece, lb. 45 to 70, Do. pulled 


5 75 to 5 87, Philadelphia 0 00 to5 87, Baltimore, 


45 to 60, Common 25 to 35, Pulled, spinning, 00 to 


Howard-si. 5 75 to 0 00, Richmond, city mills, 6 00]50, Lambs, 1st quality, 53 to 56, Do. 2d do. 38 to 40 





to 6 12, Do. country, 5 50 to 5 62, 


Alexandria and | Do. 3d do. 28 to 30. 
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| have strong constitutions ! The anniversary, however, 
icomes around but ence a year; and perhaps at all 


5 


[For the New-York Farmer. ] 
Anr. CCCXXIL.— The Country Farmcer.—No. X ‘ ‘i : 
or SCX Phe Country Parmer.=No. XI. | other times, they dine when the work of the day is but 


Horticultural Sorieties. ‘half done, as we Farmers do. Eaiing, at any rate, 
Horticeuturs, Mr. ect, is a Member of the | calls for food; and so, for aught I know, does fiddling 
amily of AcricuLtTure, or so we Farmers consider} and dancing; but it puzzles me to see how these feasts, 
it. » At any rate they are related Tike all the inhabi-! and balls, form any p ut of Agriculture ? There are 


tants of Nantucket. and quite as much of an ‘unit,’ as} mysteries, it would seem, in all matiers, and so it may 
the late Cabinet, at Washington, either before or af | be in this, and quite beyond-iny compichension 1 

r the Sexplosion.”. Whentthe brilliant’ Aerialite, | There was an old school-mate of mine, there, a mem- 
, lil ’ ber, as he told me, who had come a half day’s ride, to 
the very ‘congreve’ of the wars of the gods,—a i} bring a Dearborn load of the produce of Lis Garden 
eYes are turned towards its trail of fire, an unit, mon-|to the ‘exhibition,’ worth, at home, 5 or 6 dollars, all 
strously extended, filling all niinds with wonder! But} which would become the property af the society ; and 
vi explosion rends the air;—the splendid meteor is}he stood a chance, like the purchaser of a Lottery 
torn asunder, 1 Ticket, to get a premium, of,1 or 2 doliars, ‘The 
ers of meteoric stones, which fall, far distan Is it} Ticket for his dinner cost him—tet me reckon up—the 
an unit, now, or, more puzziing still, is each piece an price of 8 bushels of turnips, potatoes, or oats; of 4 
init? A hard qnestiva for’ political casuists, with} bashels of buckwheat, rye or corn; of a bushel and 
ich we have nothing to do, thenks to the blessings| 3 pecks wf wheat, or barley ; and as much as the sell- 


i 
x . ' , 1 *, 
C5 across i ‘avVeNsS ixe a rocket of ie Skie 


23 off in fragments, and ends in show. 
' 


} 
hicu flow from honest industry and hardy toil. ling price of 7 or 800 pounds of hay, quite a little 
fn order to icarn all that Tecould, (by seeing what|jag, as we call it. Even if sober, he would hardly 
tt had learned, and were Jeavning, IT have been! ride home, that night, and so we may reckon the ex- 
— ic, among my brether Farmers, and, as| pense ef one night in town, himself and horse, with 
: | it, happened to attend several of the! at least one day’s loss of time, and then fvot up the 
yal mee our Horticultural Societies. There] account of profit and joss. With my arithmetic, I 
» be no doubs, LT think, that these associations are| cannot discover how he is to make any thing by this 
wend iclive of ag DEL e, wherever they| kind of Horticulture? We Farmers could not, sup- 


ein of ri of new impulse is given to the} pose the name changed, if necessary, toan Agricul- 
Hil, wot only, but to those! tural exhibinion, There would be less, to fall some- 


of other u bers of the community, more or less| where, and no great mystery where, surely. As to 
turned ta a rivht ‘tion. ‘That is to inquiry, atien- | the profit, sonre of which there must be, with so muci 
(ion to facts, and of course to observation. If there} loss, I suppose tliat all takes a direction for the public 

» faults, tn the plan of any of them, expericnce my good, and that these suggestions can therefore give ne 


{ ! 


erve to correct them, for this,. after all, is the chief possible offence. We should all have some patriotism, 


001 of wisdom. The idea of a ball,—a dancing} and be willing to participate in its burdens, so as. to 
ba Fete, [fite they call it,] as a means of} make them fall as equally as possible. With this view, 
mn i tmoresvt i ticulivre, secms mea’ LT would most re spectfully suggest to my Cousin Her- 
- In —and yet 1 ea: uci! ticultavists, to bestow a little thought upon a reconsid- 
ith it. Great cities, I suppose,! eration of some features of their plan of operaticns. 

nist have oi or, to adopt the idea of Mr.| if they do not, I would propose it te the Gardeners, 
J rson, great scabs! ‘The music, atany rate, was| In sober seriousness, it appears to me that this plan 


nite music il, and so, I doubt net, did our tos 


ive your ren 


of operation asks too much of my first Cousins, the 

real sweai-of-the-face-men, for the gratification, to say 
idea of it, in the country, the Garden was all lighted] nothing of the benefit, of second. Cousins, the 
up like the grove of woods at Camp Meeting time, all] Horticulturists, or even for Horticulture, and. the pub- 
lie good. The burden falls unequally. Gentlemen, 
| fond of the display, and the name, may amuse them- 
selves with Horticulture, and set a good example in 
doing it, but they should be carcful to bear a due pro- 
portion, according to their means, of all the labor and 
This is not done, now, and the effect is 


nh cous- 
ins consider the dancing. To lers an] 


o 





full of bustle, people every where, and all in greai 
haste! If doubt if we couatry folks cowld learn anj 
thing about Farming, at such a place, and yet Ido 
insist upon it, that Horticulture and Agriculture are 
nearly related, though I could net discover any thing 
that ‘looked like it at the great Ball. The prices, | the expense. 


paid for every thing there, soon satisiied me that there | fe#, among the real Gardeners, who keep aloof, or co- 
were ‘ Whistles; in this world, ides Dr. Franklin’s,| operate reluctantly, To their good sense, to their 
and began Jo raise doubts, in my mind, whether they | patriotism, the managers of these Socicties may well 
were all Gard , that there ? lappeal, but it must be In a way manifestly compatible 

At the next Horticaliural Exhibition that T attend-| with fair inyperticlity ard strict jusiic The Far- 
ed, on my way to the ‘fir west,’ instead of a bsll,! mers, would then come i 1, as co-operators, with ail the 
they had a * Dinner,’ ‘ ved up’ at about our tea] members of the Family, united in h common effort, 
time, just before dark! This puzzled me, to find out] for the common cood. They who toil at the oars, must 
why they should call this a dinner, till L saw that it/not be required to pay the tolls, lest those wiio would 


» stay at home, or pull away, them-~- 
itly, we mut all be co-operators : 
Social 





} 
(lay, and perh ips had been delayed, waiting for the] selves. To go picasa: 
Gardeners to get through with their days’ work. It] operators, each in his way, and .co-operators, 


was a sumptuous feast, with abundance of very fine! efforts, conducted upon such principles, would bo 
" . ° “ s « x aa . d ’ nos dalla mn . 
fruit, besides all the eatables and drinkables that could | pleasing to all parties, possesseu of one grain of patri- 

° » . . ° - sf 1 lie hbonefR } * In: 
be desired, to keep men from enjoying £0 yd health. otism, fruitful sources ol | bhic vent fit, and of im-~- 


. ’ . +6 . . ° ey iorl ne * et yy t 
sf Gardeners, in cities, liye at this rate, they must}mense power, in giving a high tone of aetion to the 
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| 
was evidently intended for the principal meal of ie ride, may have i 
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public mind. We should then see, and the whole 
country would see, that Farming and G irdening are 
kindred occupations, and Agriculture and Horticulture 
all the actual cultivators of the 

il To make them an unit, requires only united | 
cert in action, with no intervening disturb- 


ing force, to spe ] 


of one Family, as are 


. ik in the languege of philosophy. 
[ have thus, I think, certainly with feelings of the 
most perfect good will to all parties, dicated some 
faults, which require correction, in doing which, I 
heve also seen much to commend; and probably | 
ipate fully as much good, from Horticultural | 
Associations, properly conduc tod, as any reasonab le | 
man in the United States. If experience confer any 
jaims to respectful atte ntion, the Country Farmer) 
may plead some of this, both as a practic: al Farmer | 
and Gardener, and as am acting member and officer of | 
sundry Agricultural and Horticultural associ tions. —| 
He asks no undue deference, however, for his opinions, 
but that they may be maturely considered, and reject- | 
ed, or approved, as shall be found best, in the diser 
of every real fri 
prosperity and happiness. Considering every G inden 
Farm, and Gardenin; 


: : : 
herefore studio 











id to his country, and of its sources of 
f miniatuie of a 
model Farming, he would sly encour- 
nge Aebervers ure, both for its « leg nt us¢ fulness, in 
its productions, and 2s a School of Agriculture. The 
Farm, without a Garden, pai ticularly were youth are 
in training for Forniig:' without apart- 
Farm without fences, _ Hor. So 


is like a house 


ments, or a lies 
would do well to take all this into conservation, end to 
direct their attention chiefly to useiulness «nd prodt, so 
us to exhibit examples worily of being followed, as 


ood medels, and therefore | 
& ? 
for others. 


CO} patterns 
Sepl. 14, 1831. 


| nels of the 
{rope from Asia, the 


with eternal ice. A few hours sailing directly to the 
west sank the thermometer from 59° to 43° 

The general agent of the Oregon Society says, 
‘*that the climate on the shores of the Columbia river 
is remarkably mild and healthful.” A person, igno- 
rant of the difference of climate between the two coasts 
of a continent, might naturally enough look at his map, 
and having discovered what spot of the eastern or 
Atlantic coast was of the same latitude as the mouth 
of the Columbia river, he would infer the mean annu- 
al temperature of the latter to be the same as that 
which he knows the former to possess. He would be 
deceived in this case, as in any other in which he 
| would take parallels of latitude to measure climates, 
without reference to numerous modifying causes, among 
the chief of which, is the kind of exposure just men- 
| tioned. 

In New California, on the Pacific ocean, they cul- 
tivate with success the olive along the canal of Santa 
Barbara, and the vine from 
the parailel of 37 deg. N. lat., which is that of the 
near the mouth of the Chesapeake Bay. Thee 
mouth of the Columbia river, in lat. 44° 40° N.-hasa 
mean temperature of 55° F., the same as ay of Pe- 
kin, in China, on the site continent, in lat. 39° 
54° N. Philidelphia, on the eastern side of the con- 
tinent, is in about the same latitude as Pekin, or nearly 
five degrees farther south than the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia river, and yet its mean temperature, 52° F., is 
three deerees less than that of the latter. 

In corroboration of these vie WS, fer which we are 

lebted to the celebrated ‘traveller Humboldt, it mi ay 
be mentioned, that on the shores o f the narrow cl 
Bosp horus and Dardanelles, dividing Eu 

western coast of the letter 


country 





conil- 


| nent has a more ge nial climate than that of the former. 


~~ eo 


Arr. CCCXXIII.—Difference of Climate on the 
Eastern and Western Shores of a Continent. 


A notice to cmsigrante, by the society for forming a 
settlement in the Oregon Countr y, on the Columbia 
riv er, re minds us of some intere sting facts connected | 
with climate, which are, we imagine, 
our readers. One grand peculiarity, not yet explain- | 
ed satisfactorily, is the superior mildness of the climate | 
of the westera coast of a continent, or island, over the} 
2 latitude 1 ele-| 


new to most of | 


eustern, or opposite coast, in 


vation. 


Thus, for example, while all is sterilit; las | 
lion on the easiern « f North America, even as} 
low as the 55th ¢ of north latitude, and ice and; 
snow maintain a perpetual existence at the 60ih paral- | 


lel, we find on the coast of Norway, or western coast | 
of Europe, ten degrees higher, that all is life, and ani- | 
mation, and beauty. 

The difference of climate between the western coast | 
of North America, and the eastern coast of Asia, is | 
still ¢ more surprising, when we reflect that the parts of | 
the two continents to be compat red, are only se pera- 
ted from each other by a strait, rather more than forty 
miles in width. Kotzebue, in his voyage of discovery, 
undertaken in 1815, informs us, that the crossing of 
this short extent of water from America to Asia, was 
like passing from winter to summer. While all was 


verdure at Cape Prince of Wales, in Ametica, the 
opposite point of East Cape in Asi 





@, was covered 





| appear to give a milder climate ; 


lish as we advance to the east. 


lin further details hereafter. 


In the spring, says Wittman, vegetation is several 
weeks more advanced on the Asiatic than on the Eu- 
ropean side, and the productions of the soil more vigo- 
rous and of larger growth. 
So jar, we see that marine exposures to the west 
and if we carry our 


investigations farther, we shall find that the mean an- 


| nual temperature of places in the same latitude dimin- 


Thus Warsaw, tho 
capital of Poland, has aless medium temperature than 
Amsterdam, on the same line of latitude; it is hotter 
in summer and colder in winter. Astrachan, at the 
mouth of the Volga, is nearly in the same latitude as 
Lyons. ‘The Crimea is not so warm as upper Italy, 
to which it corresponds, and although it also presents, 
juaily with the latter’ low grounds. Pekin is in the 
same paralic! as Naples, but with less medium tempe- 
rature, and exposed to much greater vicissi‘udes. 

The interest with which the subject of climate is 
always studied, as well by the physician as by the 
Naturalist and agriculturist, will jusuty our in tulein ; 
We shall then show, 
that even the mean temperature of a place gives but 
(an imperfect idea of its climate, unless we know the 
difference between its temperatuie in summer and in 
winter.—Journal of Health, 


Art. CCCXXIV.—Clover Mili— Sunflower Oil, 


The clover mill at Spring Dale, (the residence of 
Charles A. Barnitz, Esq.,) is worthy of particular no- 
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tice. Itis one of the many improv 
tural economy effected by the public 
can Farmer, as Mr. Barnitz had i 
ing and description published in the 


1th yn of the 
from 
volume 
and oce 


of our 
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about the space of a mon threshing machine, and 
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ble manure,—~to which it is very supe ior, Weshould 
suppose that the addition of lime | 
bs very useful.—— American farmer. 

Tio following is from a German ay ltui 
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a 
translaied by the. Editor of the Lancaster (Pa.) Ex- 
aminer. 

* Sunflower seed yields an excellent oil, richer than 
olive oil and yet equally bland and mild; it is also 
purer and move transparent, tinged with a slight shade 
of yellow. Iis destitute of smell, and in taste some- 
vat resembles that of almonds. {In Upper Saxony it 
is much used instcad of olive oil. It is thought to be 
equally good and much more economical, as two gills 
of it wiil suffice where three gills of the other would 
be required. Asa lamp oil it barns with a beautiful 
flame, producing no smoke and diffusing no disagreea- 
Curriers have found it particularly useful 
iu dressing leather, as it aids in imparting alpermanent 
and clear ha ick ebony. 

** The leaves of the Sunflower, among otheruses to 


ble smeil. 


|. which they may be applied, are serviceable in the art 


sf coloring. They are to be dried in the shade, by 
spreading them thin ona table or a clean floor and turn- 
ing them fre quently. A small handful of these dried 
leaves boiled in a pint of soft water in a well glazed 
earthen vessel, with half a teaspoonful of alum added, 


is said to produce a beautiful sil permanent yellow 


an Ue a 
Arr. CCCXXV.—Address delivered before the Jef- 
ferson county Agricultural Society, at the annual 


Catile Show and Fair at Watertown, on the 27th 
Sepéi 1831. By Major Epmonp Kursy. 
Address of 


From the interesting Mr. Kirby, we 
make a few extracts, not having room to insert it en- 
lire.—d. 


A liberal support of public institutions, is the char- 
cteristic of a highminded generous people: and to de- 
serve such a charracter, is a fair object of honorable 
gratifying reflection, that the labors 
contributed in some degree, to ac- 
rson county a good name abro: id. And 
made sensible of the respect 
circumstance 
of our association being , L am confi- 
dent, thai they would to a man, contribute to our funds, 
ind enable us by a more extended list of premiums, to 

‘h all the objects of production. 

But however well others may think of us, we must 
not conceal from ourselves, that we are yet but upon 
1e threshold of improvement, and that the whole field 
ies expanded before us. ‘Though much has been ac- 
complished , still more remains to be done, demanding 
united effurts and the most persevering zeal. 

A Jeading defect in our system is the occupation of 
farms too lars cultivation. This 
arises from the che apness of land and dearness of la- 
bor. How many of u more land than we can 
manage to advantage, and how frec quently are we seen 

iling behind the pre yper season of our work, with ev- 
ery operation hurried, aud - one done properly, nor 

its appropi jate tims. Seed is sown too late, upon 
und imperfectly propared ; a feeble growth ensues 
forward struggling for the ascendency 
In laying down to grass, we of- 
ten practice the miserable economy of saving seed by 
7 one half « inert Oe and to supply the conse 

nt defici4ucy of fodder, resort is had to pasturia 
var meadows fall aad spring. Ipe few years Jun 

s aud Biue grass predominate, and the crop be 


ambition. Itisa 
of this suctety have 
quire for Joffe 
; furmers be 
county, from the 


| ‘ 1 n +] 
which attaches to the 


so well sustained 


tl 
li 
ve for our means of 


grasp 
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with noxious weeds. 
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rvesting; when we 





break up, to go through the same ive pro 
cess. What farmer can thrive under suc 

ment? Most of you w ryt! pict 

my neighbour’s farm, not mine. » EXCC} are 


numerous and honorable ; but is it not truc, in ¢ 
of its parts, of too many of us? sok, 

The remedy is simple and obvicus. Let us limit 
our efforts to such a compass that we can till thorough- 
ly all that we attempt to cultivate. Our toil will then 
become a pleasure; every thing will be done appro- 
priately, and an abundant harvest will crown the year 
with gladness. : 

In farming, whatever is worth dving at all, is worth 
doing well.—This maxim applies especially, to the 
selection of stock. It is as easy to raise a colt of high 
blood, as it isan inferior one, and at four years old, the 
former will be worth twice as much as the latter. 

Effortsare making by several members of the socie- 
ty, to introduce the improved breeds of neat cattle. 
Our pens to-dzy, exhibit specimens of ithe De- 
vonshire and short born Durham brecds, crossed upon 
our common stock, from various parts of the county. 
We have also the gratification, through the liberality 
and enterprise of Messrs. Bosstwick and Buck, and 
several other gentlemen of Lowville, of a fine display 
of the full blood Durham cattle, which have been in- 
troduced by the former gentlemen into Lewis county, 
from the celebrated collection of Colonel Powell 
at Philadelphia, and an opportunity is afforded us; 
thus realising one of the important benefits of our so- 
ciety, of-comparing these two breeds of cattle with 
each other, and both with our common stock. Noman 
J think, can be at a loss which to prefer. So far as I 
am informed, wherever the shorthorn Durhams have 
been introduced, they live challenged competition, 
and been pronounced superio: for draft, for the dairy, 
and for the butcher. Our long nourished prejudice is 
in favor of red cattle; but it will yield, when the su- 
perior excellence of the Durham breed becomes more 
generally known; and we shall nolonger consider white 


marks as a b!emish. 

One of the most serious evils to which the farmer is 
exposed, is the fluctuation of the market for the pro- 
ducts of his labor. This will ever be the case while 
we are dependent, fur the disposal! of our surplus, upon 
A steady 


rices, is all we ask, and this, 


the policy or the wants of foreign countries. 
market, at remunerating 
in regard to one of our most valuable staples, we have 
now aright to count upon. 

Protoctingd ipon wool and its manufacture have 
Both the wool grower 
ing under them, while 
) part of the country, 


stood the test of experience. 
and the manufacterer are prosper 


they operate injuriously vpe 
nor upon any class of conmmou 
brie of wool can be purchased at lower prices than they 
could before these duties were imposed. 

The domestic supply of wool is yet below the de- 


mand, and notwithstanding the. high duties, large im- 


iy, Inasmuch as the fa- 


-|¢ niies The de 


[ December, 








| & r, than they do in any of the extensive wool growing 
structive maladies, whicli sometimes 

p off whole flocks in Europe, are unknown among 
There is ne stock that multiplies more rapidly 
: this, and none more readily reduced. We may 
bear in o, that no other stock is better calcu- 
ertility of the soil. Every thing 
i then invites attention to this branch ef husbandry, and 
no farm should be without a flock of fine wooled sheep. 


Of the vayious breeds of sheep to be found in the 


1 


i 
' 
|! ted to promote th 


country, the Saxon is in hichest repute, and i wool 
brings the hichest price in market. ‘Phe extensive . 
portations of Saxon sheep, during the last few years, 


place them within the reach of every farmer, and bucks 
of full blood, and of every grade of mixture, may be 


procured without going out of the county. ‘These ani- 


mals thrive in our climate without any extraordinary 
attention, and crossed with our comm heep, much 
of the fine fleece of Saxony, is combined with the lar- 
ger and more vigorous carcass of our native breed. 
Nothing marks more strikingly the progress in agri- 


cultural science, than the degree of attention which: is 
paid to gardens and to fruit. They constinute a ther- 
mometer, by which to judge the character of the far- 
mer. 


Ti ewe 


Ant. CCCXXVI.—Curiaus Veoctables. 


Amony the many singular productions that fall un- 


der our notice, we have seen none 
the three we are about to describe; for the seed of 
which we were indebted to our excellent friend, Mr. 
Legare, editor of the Southern Agriculturist. They 
were raised in our garden. The first is a Mammoth 
Bean, the size of which would have satisfied even 
“Jack the Giant Killer,” and we are not sure that it 
is not the identical one on which he went up to the 
moon! ‘The pods of this bean weigh half a pound, 
ind are 11 to 12 inches long, 2 to 24 wide, 1 to 1f 
thick, and the form that of a Turkish cimitar. The 
bean is of a beautiful coral color, the flowers pure 
white, very large and fragrant. 

The second isa kind of indiaa corn, with the husk 
on cach grain. This is very curious. While grow- 
ing, many of the stalks produced the grain on the tas- 
sels and had no cars; others produced ears like com- 


more carious than 


mon corn; but the main crop was like the original— 
every grain enveloped ina thick husk, but set in the 
ear like common corn, with a husk over the whole, but 
scarcely any cob. It was sent to Mr. Legare, from 
Orangeburg, S. Carolina, s here it was called foruge 
corn, 








The third is a singular kind of Squash, or more 
probably cucumber—the vine and flowers exhibiting 
evident marks of its being a connexion of the cucur- 
bitacez family. Hs root is perennial, vine a great 
ruuner, equal to the gourd, and fruit of the size and 





portations are constantly made. These wi!! continu 

several years insuring to the wool grower a libe i] 
price. But when a full supply shall be prod-ced in the 
country, and importations cease, competition will regu- 
late production, and it will continue to beara fair price. 


the raising of sheep than tliis. 


shape ofa winter bell pear. It has but one seed, and 
iat tu the form ofa large pumpkin seed, an inch long 


iud half inch wide: this seed has no shell, and is the 


' 
mere naked cotyledons of the futura plant; and it is 


When 


therefore necessary to plant the whole fruit. 


vegetation commences the seed protrudes from the 
There is no part of the country better adapted to] flower end of the fruit in the form of a cat’s toncue. 
From the best informa- | The fruit is cooked like early summer squashes, and is, 
tion, it appears that our sheep winter as well, or bet-| we think, greatly superior to them—for our ability to 
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protected for future 


go in Charleston: but he n prope: 


write well, and 


would have the mos 
and I hope they 


gener il om, 


Be tre that prev 
Insects, of whic! 


at this kind of infor: 


and Horticulture, it] 
apt to be fond of appearing in print. 


will certainly expect 


[For the New-\ 


., I presume you w 


ume there is no! 


— 





are, rain of the seed, but the difficulty was how to dis- 
se of the flesh or fruit. The common method of 
i | making it op into pies, would have been troublesome 
ind expensive, and I thought them too good to feed 
swine with. [ first gave sume to my friends, on con- 
dition that they would save the seed. but they did not 
use them up fast enough; at length my wife tried ex- 
periments to work them up into Bread, Cakes, Pies, 
Puddings, &c., and it was not long before we discov- 





= 


ered that they could be'used so as to answer every 
purpose as fudian Meal, and that our family and 
friends considered it preferable to any thing of the 
kind made in the ordinary way. 

The pumpkin is first deprived of the rind, and af- 
terwards cut up in slices and boiled ; when soft enough 
it is strained in a culender, and ssashed up very fine ; 
in this state it may be used up into pies, or mixed with 
flour for pudding, cake, &c. If it be intended for 
bread, it may be made up with wheaten flour ia the 
proportion of one third to half. The spunge must be 
first set in the ordinary way with yeast in the flour, 
and the pumpkin worked in as it begins to rise. My 
wife’s rule is, to use as much pumpkin as will bring 


the dough toa proper degree of stiffness without water. 
Care should be taken that the pumpkin is not too hot 


to scald the leaven. It requires more baking than 
bread made entirely of wheat. [am aware that pump- 


kin bread is nothing new, but T am informed that far- 


mers in the country use Indiana meal with thei ir pump- 
kins instead of wireaten fluar, which: makes it more 
ji! than bread. Those firmers that are in 
the habit of making their Bread with wheat and In- 
iin, may find a market for th neal more easily 
than for pumpkins, anil if they iese up into bread 
precisely in the same manner a y do their meal, I 
am persuaded they will find it very wholesome and 
palatable bread. Yours :esp¢ ctiully, 


T. Bripgewan. 
Ne w- York, Nov. 21 l 85 i e 


b | 
Remanks.—We have en of Mr. b’s pumpkin 
bread, and find it very pleasant and superior. 
singin 


Ant. CCCXXIX.—Jnportance and Exrpediency of 
Agricultural Socicties in the State of New- York.— 
By the penalty [Continued from page 305.] 

The evils most bas ely to affect the agricultural com- 


mt mit) of this cor mity, will arise from the surplus pro- 





duction of the staple articles of our soil. It is evi 
lent that the productivencss of o: 


iv country ts destin- 

ed to be vastly augmented by the incieased nber of 
on J 

provements inthe management 


rms. To ad . 
ms. ‘To add to ihe ; pprehended evils from these 





uses, it is i that isrmers generally have a 

| . ° ° . . ° > ° 
—_ inclination to continue cultivating those leading 
= = s 


ec .8 lheaw | , ; 
rucles to which they have been accustomed, until 


r ; le ’ j nh ; 
1 it is considered | they are driven from them b y inability to make their 


l pl inted the latter | 


two early crops 
’ little value to me 
an to gather some 
ing extraordinary fine, 


s from, and comparative- 


in October; its be- 





culture profitable. Taking these circumstances into 
; ," 
view, tne im} vortance and benefit ef having freque nt 


1 
inc ii itimate enterc hang Cc of op:nien among farmers, 


ind the state and prospects of agriculture ‘drawn up 
from the concentri te d experience and wisdom of the 
‘at mass of agriculturists, and published abroad into 
vans domicil in the state, ean be easily seen. 
In confirmation of the above sentiments, we give 
le following extract from the Western Tiller, pub- 
ished at Cincianati. 
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Pho sales of public lands throughout the western 





{selves protecting enclosures, and afford. impassable 
| 
| 


shicl ag. caper aw 
states during which have been very ex- | ledges to other o! jects of cultivation, From the jnice 
° ' eI +} : sattlome "or 
tensive, and the occupation and settlement of great! of others are extracted honey, sugar, vinegar, pulque 
quantities of land that had previously been taken up/and ardent _ is. The pulque de Maguey, is the 


speculation, are proofs that the population of this 





portion of the country is increasing with u next impled 


rapidity. This increase being almost entirely com- 

1 of farmers, we have reason to expect that in 
2 very few years the surplus productions of the coun- 
trv will be increased to such an extent that if they con- 
tinue to be * it present, confined to two or three sta- | 


ne articles, we shall be subject to the recurrence of 
periods of great a Rae ind distress when ever the 
demand for or road, may be more limited 


than we require. Under these circumstances it ap- 








pears to be a dictate of prudence that our agricultur- 
ists shoul d devo e some consideration to all the ob cets | 
of culture which are within their power; and to guard 
themselves as much as possible from a recurrence of 
the distress which they suffered in 1820—21 and 22, 


rom having a superabundance of corn, pork, wheat 
and flour; and no purchasers for these articles. The 


extension of the cultivation of. the viae and the mul- 


berry would form an important portion of the precau- 
tions which ought to be made use of; and the intro- 
duction of every new object of culture that can be na- 
turalized iu our climate would form another part. 
Our navie ultural societies we hope will lose no opper- | 
tunity of attention t to this] tter subject. We have lit-} j 
tle doubt that many articles may be added to the list 
of our productions by the adoption of propei measures 
for 2 f i that can be cult: ihere. T 
‘ oe ey ene 

present p 2 ivoravie periou r provide 

yacninst fulte ntingencies; we bh po It will not 
' ‘ ] 

‘ ae 


sf ‘ ~m , 5 S 7 
Aart. CCCXXX.— Planis of Mexiec—Extract of 


a Letter from Henry Perrine, Esq., U. S. Consul, 
for Campeche, to the Secretary of the Treasury, 


‘dated 
New- York, 8th Nov. 1831. 
Sir—The Treasury Circular of the 6th September, 
1827, relutive to the introduction of useful exotics into 
the United States, addressed toa portiva of the Ameri- 


can Consuls, directed the enquiries of the s ibscriber, 


(U. S. Consul for Campeche,) ‘to the log- 





wood tree, which abounds in the sula of Yucatan. 
His first communication to the Department, dated Ist 
January, 1829, contained a bri f sketch of th: » informa- 


tion then obtained; and endeavored to attract its at- 


tention towards the fAdrors planisof that region, as sub- 
jects ’ " Be- | 
lo 7 

" 4 i ’ ‘ t- 
po i tion of Jan. Ist 1 | 
avain ssed that opinion, which has beea cenfirm- 
ed by his subsequent obser tionsin Ta , and sus- 
tained by all the intelligence acquired ce his a 

in this city on the 13th August Inst. Che utility of 
these plants has been noticed tn almost ry work on 
Mexico, from the « onqucst totne tdayv. Accora- 


img to Clavivero, the name of Mexico quiere ¢ 

*en el lenitro del Maguey o’ Pita o’ Alve Americano’ 
(Agave Americana of Humboldt.) A reference to the 
same author shows the manifold utility of these plants 
to the ancient Mexicans. Some species furnish them- 


celebrated substitute for beer, cider, and winc—pre- 
| fered even by forei yners to every other liquor. From 
| the trunk and thickest portion of the leaves, roasted 
jin the earth an agreeable food is obtained. The sap 
lis applied externally to indolent sores and tumors, and 
\e preparation. is used internally for urinary and other 
| diseases. aoe stalks serve for the beams, and the 
{leaves for the roofs of hats. The thorns answer for 
| lancets, on needles, arrow-heads, and other cutting 
}and penetrating insiruments. The fibrous substance 
| of the leaves is, however, the most important gift of the 
| Agave genus to Mexico. According to the species the 
fibre varies in quality from the coarsest he mp to the 
| finest flax, and may be employed as a superior sub- 
istitute torboth. From it the Mexicans fabricated their 
i thread and cordage, mats and bagging, shoes and cloth- 
ling, webs, equivalent to cambric and canvass, the ham- 
mocks in which they are born, and the paper on which 
they painted their histories, and with which they adorn- 


led and adored their gods. The value of all the Agaves 
lis enhanced by their indifference to soil, climate. and 
|season; by the simplicity of their cultivation, and by 
ithe facility of extracting and preparing their products. 
It is not, therefore, surprising th: it the ancient Mex- 
‘ans used some part or prepa ition of these pla its in 
iheir civil, mili ry, and religious ceremonies; mare 
riages and deaths; nor that they perpetuated an allu- 
tsion to their properties in the name of their capi- 
| tal. 
Humboldt, Poinset, Warden, and other foreigners, 
seem to consider the fine fibres, called Pita, a product 


of the same plant that produces the Pulque. But the 
Maguey, from which the drink is obtained, is a totally 
different species, and furnishes fibres of the coarsest 
texture. The Pitaplant, like the Cacao, grows best 
\in the shade; and its leaves are long, narrow and slen- 
|der—the fibres of one of which accompany this com- 
; 


fmunication. From this species, is probably fabricated 
jin China that beautiful, giossy, fine and strong stuff, 
I vn here by the nam s loth, Phe Sisal 
ifdemp of commerce is obitined from two varieties of 


anoiher SPECIES | f the As ive, Wilt h have long b« en 
cultivated in the vicinity of Merida. ‘To this species 

the subsriber refers the Manilla He mp—although he 
has not hitherto been able to obtain any satisfactotry 
iccount of the plant which produces it from our scien- 


tific and mer antile men, nor from books. Captain 
John White, of the Navy Yu rd ai (¢ a states 
jis impression that it is obtained from the bark of a 
s af ! ree, but : texture Coes not cone 
firm tue wmicren a ve @xpre3 d by the subscri- 
h le 
Doctor Hernandez describes nineicen specimens of 
Agave, indigenous to Mexico, which vary more in ihe 


haracter of their interior substance than in the form 
nd color of their leaves ; and among these, the pre- 
ise variety which prodnces the Manill la Hemp will 
bly be found. Some species are prized for the 
beauty of their flowers, and some for the odor, and 
thers for the flavor of their fruit: but the subscriber 
limits his recommendation to Government of those 
which are most valuable, on account of the quantity 
and quality of their fibres. Their cultivation in the 
United States, he still believes, will form an era in our 
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agricultural and man sfacturing pros} erity, as “distin- | 
guished as the invention of the cotton gins. He has 
shown, in his former communications, the almost in- 
superable obstacles to his intr ducing th ese plants, 
unaided and alone; but he h 
isfaction to be apprised by Mr. 








I, 
ng 1, thy Co 
of New Orleans, that the young Sisal Heinp variety, 
sent by him to that city, had arrived in a thriving and 

) The subscriber believes, that an 
unsel of Flerida, incorpora- 
to a company, fur the 


vigorous condition. 
act of the Legislative Co 
ting himself and associates if 








cultivaion of tropical exotics, will be necessary to ace 
complish the views of Government, as manifestea in 
the Treasury Circular of the 6ih of Septem , 1827. 
He believes that he has information in | ; 
sufficient to attract capit ai tu enterpiz i - 
ed, the company might in the saute v l, brin el 
useful exotics although their pecuniary i sts Wi ild 
confine them to the fin praat A } din the 
southern extremity of East Fi hey 1 i 
ually extend up te the adjoiai states on the Gulfol 
Mexico and the Atla ; r ft! 
Lovwood iid bats I 
act nit i Ss i i i iu i - 
natto w it i mer } 
mental t i | hu ! vo i t 
least as a curiosi ind Pin 
G nee in lurn ic p ‘ ) - 
diate fit. T; } 
The tropical é ‘ 
Ind | for 
likewi find a Phe *Ra . 
col 
; i ti ‘ J i 
¢ ‘ with i i i i 
lal y mes ¢ i ) i ¥ 
’ fy] 1 yl t D 
} ai 5 
Arr. CCCXAX , O i], and 
ried Pum i— e have received, from a friend 
at Poughkeepsie, umpkin 4 h from its 
sweciness appears to | ve been first stewed. We 
~ opinion that some i nen in | 
yn vkit is would add m » reso ; nes- 
te ‘ vomy. fn " try al 
are usedina great va 
Preserved Apples.—Mr. Alex. Walsh, of Lansing- 
burgh, has presen s the growth of the 
year 1830,—ihe Russct grown by Mr. W., and pre- 
served in bran and sind. ‘Those in the latier were in 
the finest state. Also a moderate size red and white 
apple, raised by a farmer east of Lansingburgh, and 
preserved in sand by Mr. F. Fordham, of the same 


This was as fait an i in as sounda 
though of the growth of this season. 


Insects Emitting Light.—Mnr. Fier, I 
in my lawn during the early part of October last, 
in the Vicinity of this Citv, an insect of a grey co 
the size and form of a sii 


pl ice, 


bserved 


ier Oi 
saw bug, but rather move 
elongated, which emitted light like 
ning bug. Having never 


h swdhe of such an 





condition as | 
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| here or elsewhcro, may Task the admirers of Entomol- 

logy among your subseribers and re aders to give me 

some information on the subject. Rusticus, 
New- York, Nov. 26, 1331. 


Horse, Cattle and Sheep Stealers.—Many depre- 
dations ure often committed, particularly in the State 
of New York, at this season of the year, it is highly 
ry therefore that Farmers and others should be 
guard, as eral suspicious persons have 
lately been too sncce sssful in Dutchess, Orange, and 
other Counties adjoining the North River. 

*¢ Farmers and others who own horses, will 


neces3sa 


— 
on tneii 


do well 


to keep a sharp look out. We heave heard of eight 
valuable horses having been stolen within the same 
umber of days, all within a few miles of us. There 


is unquestionable a bold gang of horse thieves prowling 

about the country."— Palmyra Sentinel. 

The Editor of the New-York Farmer will render 

giving the above 

a place in his weekly and very useful publication. 
Orange County, Nov. 23, 1831. A SUFFERER. 


ntial service by 


‘we Locust in perfecting its Wi yies about 
of the appearance of the 


> rowing at the same 


173 OCCU} 
two minutes from the thne 

nerves ; both wings commenc 
witiful operations 
beheld; the invisible 


he most be 


ing one oft 


ol naiure, tie eye of man ever 


particles of matter at first fall perpendicularly, and be- 

‘ congenled before they take a horizontal posi- 

ion: which circum ice ca'ises considerable actionrc- 

D he breakn r up of ice in front of astcam boat 

and ) is ! 1 th which the particles co- 

titis difficult to discover wi thout the closest 

invest io hether cuticle at first bends down or up 
st rn } 

I< 1 consider tion in the space which 

{ afierwards occupied ‘supposing It were pos- 

tTMos} he: yn va ge nerating properties ; 

but the pr ss not being in the least degree impeded, 

ive concluded, that the body ofthe Locust, contains 

d which is neeessary for the formation of mem- 

! cous cuticle and that light and heat are essential 


agents in completing the operation. 

By publishing the above inthe New York Farmer 
VC att atin W. J. 
Pa. Nov. 25. 


Oe ae P  Wiitnce ae 
tdulteration of Wines.—Wines 
1 


Eric 9 
are adulterated 
erry-laurel, in order 


aves of cl 


to them a nutty flavor; with sweet brier, 
orrice root, clary and cherry-laurel water, and elder 
flowers, to.give a high flavor; with alum, to render 
young and meagre wines bright; with cakes of pres- 
sed elderb rries, to render faint colored port pale; 


with red sumac, to color white wines red; with oak 
or aloes, to give astrin- 
gency to unripe wines; with tincture of raisin-seeds, 
to flavor fictitious port; and with a variety of spices, 
to render wine pungent.—R dical Jurispru- 
de nce. 


ten 14 or husks of filberts, 


yan’s Mi 


Drink for ITorses.—Some of the Tnn keepers on 


the western road have adopted the practic ec, recom- 
|mended by a member of the Bath A ltural Society, 
of botline the « 1 given to iving them 
water to drin! It is most satisfactorily ascertained 


the common light- | 
insect, | 


that thre 
keep 


double the a 
= 4 


‘e bushels of oats, barley, &c. so prepared, will 
« . r ° . . 
| } working than 


» horsesin better condition for 
intity in a crude state.—English pa. 
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Productiveness of the Season.—In different coun- 
ties the press has noticed extraordinary prodiictions of 
the. field and carden. ‘This, with us, has been an un- 
usually productive year for tarnips. We have three, 
one from E, Goshen, measuring 264 inches round, 
and weighing 5¢ Ibs.; 2 from E. Bradford, one weigh- 
ing Gf Ibs., the other 53 Ibs. A radish which grew 
in the garden of John Aznew, Kennett, measured 34 
inches in length and 15 round. We received some 
very fine turuips from Delaware county, bat not quite 
so large as those of Goshen and Bradford. A pump- 
kin raised in Adams co. weighed 160 lbs., and meas- 
ured 9 feet in circumference. — Westchester ( Pennsyl- 
vania) Village Record. 

Mouldy Bread and Rancid Bacon.—The Journal 
des connaissance Usuelles, states that several persons 





Georgetown 5 50 to 5 81, Fredricksburg 5 50 to 5 62; 
Petersburg 5 50 to 5 624, Scratched and fine 5 25 to 
5 37, Middlings, fine, 5 00 to 5 25, Rye Flour 4 75 
to 0 00, Indian Meal 3 62 to O 00, Do. do. hhd. 
17 00 to 00 O00. 

Grain—W heat, N.River, bushel, 1 16 to 1 20, Do. 
Genesee 1 22 io 1 28, Do. Virginia 1 15 to 1 18, Do. 
N: Carolina 1 00 to 1 12, Rye, Norihern, 88 to 90, 
Corn, Yellow North, 68 to 70, White, L. Island and 
Jersey70 to 00, Southern 55 to 68, Barley, N. R. 1 25 
to 1 30, Oats, Soutli and North, 40 to 47, Peas, white 
dry, 7 bushel, 6 00 to 7 00, Do. black eyed; bushel; 


00 to 00, Beans, per tierce. 7 bushel, 7 50 to 8 50 


Hemp—duty, on Russia, $60 per ton, Manilla, 15 
per cent ad. val., Yarns, 5 cents per lb. Russia, ton, 
225 00 to 240 00, Manilla 240 00 to 000 00, Sisal 


in France have been nearly poisoned by the use of | 000 00 to 000 00, American, dew-rot, 150 00 to G00 


mouldy bread, and it adds also, that in some instances 
death has been produed by rancid bacon. 


Mammoth Potatoe.—The Augusta Chronicle tells 
a story of a potatoe raised in that neighborhood which 
must be almost a match for those of the Irishman, who 
told that he was accustomed to sit on one end of them, 
while the other was roasting. The Augusta paper 
says, “A Sweet Potatoe was left at this office yester- 
éay which weighs within a small fraction of nine 


pounds; its length (measuring its several crooks) 3 


feet 11 1-5 inches; hu cir torence 1 foot 3-10 


INCHeS, which size it main Variation 10 


New- Yi Cattle Mark. , i ri “a 1, Monday 
Nov. 28.—At market SCO head of Beef Cattle -—200 
unsold ; sales dull; average price $54. 

Sheep—but few in market, and prices about the same 
as last week. 

ay sells from 624 to 70 cts. 
Hay sells from 624 to 70 


| 


New-York Produce Market, November 28, 1831. | 

Ashes—Pecr 100 lbs. Pots, first soit, 1831, 5 15 to 
5 20, Pearl, 5 25 to 5 30. 

Barilla—iuty free, Teneriffe, ton 3 





2 > OO to 45 O00. 
Beeswar—ity, 15 per cent ad. val. White, Ib. 44 
» 45, Yellow 20 to OO. 

Bread—Navy, \b. 0 to 34, Pilot, 0 to 44, Crackers, 
54 to 54. 

Coal—duty, G cents per bushel, Liverpool, chal. 
00 09 to 13 00, Scot 00 00 to 00 00, Sidney and 
Bridgeport 00 00 to 50, Albion 9 OO to 60 00, 
Virginia 6 75 to 9 25, Anthracite, ton, 6 00 to 7 O00. 
t cents, untarred, 5 cents 





Cordage—duty, taried, 
per lb. Foreign, lb. 11 to 00, American, ewt. 00 00 to 
00 OO. 

Cotton—duty, 3 cents per lb. New-Orleans, Ib. 10 
to 12, Upland O7 to 10, Alabama 8 to 11, Tennessee 
8 to OF. 

Cotton Bag ging—duty, 5 cents per square yard, 
IIemp, vd. 13 to 17, Flax 124 to 16, Do. American 
19 to 21. 

Feathers—duty, 15 per cent. ad, val. Live, Foreign, 
lb. 14 373. 
slar—duty, $50 per ton, Russia, 1b.10 to 11, Am- 





to 20, American 35 to 


erican 6 to 8. 

Flour & Meal—N.Y. superfine, bb!. 00 00 to 5 62, 
Troy 0 O0Oto 5 87, Western Canal Oto 6 25, Ohio, 
5 75 to 5 87, Philadelphia O00 to5 87, Baltimore, 


loward-st 


to 6 12, Do. country, 


550 to 5 62, Alexandria and 





‘ ] ‘ ¢ ; 
the nein 4 Ime 
| 


00, Yarns, Kentucky, |b. 00 to 00. 

Honey—duty, 15 per cent. ad, val. [avana, gal. 
50 to 51. 

ITops—first sort, 1831, lbs. 12 to 00, second sort, 
10 to OO. 

Horns—duty, 15 per cent. ad. val., Horns, Ox, per 
100, 5 00 to 20 00. 

Lumber— Yar:| selling prices, Boards, N. River, M. 
| {t. OO OO to 15 00, Do. Eastern Pine, 16 00 to 17 00, 

Do. Albany do. pee. 16 to 17, Plank, Geo. do. M. ft. 

| 25 00 to 35 00, Staves, W.O. Pipe, M, 56 00 to 60 00, 
Do. hhd. 36 00 to 40 00, Do, bbl. 29 00 to 32 00, Do. 
R. O. bhd. 27 00 to 00 00, Heading, W. O. 5400 to 
55 00, Hoops 25 00 to 30 00, Scantling, Pine, 15 00 
to 16 00, Do. Oak, 20 00 to 25 00, Timber, Oak, sq. 











\ ft. 20 to 25, Do. Geo. Yellow Pine 25 to 30, Shin- 


gles, Cypress, M. 3 75 to 4 00, Do. Pine, bdl. 2 50 
to 3 00. 


Provisions—RBeef, Mess, bbl. 7 25 to 7 50, Prime 


4 75 to 5 21, Cargo 0 GO to O 00, I ter, N.Y. dairy, 
ib. 13 to 16, Shipping 1 to 114, Phila ia 10 to 
Ra H os L I 1s to Y, Por! \} . - 12 CO ta 


l 

13 OO, Prime 10 00 to 11 00, ¢ » OO OO 

Cheese, American, lb. 5 to 64, Hams, Virginia 10 to 
00, Northern 10 to 00. 


to OO OO, 


Rags—duty, Free, Foreign, lb. 4 to 84, Country 
3 to 5 

Ri a 7, 

tice—i100 Ot 

Salt—duty , 15 cenis per 56 ‘urks Island, bush. 
57 to 58, Isle of May 47 to 48, St. Ubes 48 to 49, 


Cadiz 00 to 47, Lisbon 00 to 48, Liverpool, ground, 
00 to 44, Do. blown 00 to 00, Do. do. sack, 2 15 to 
2 25. 

Sugar—-duty, Brown 3, White clayed, 4, Refined, 
10 to 12 cents per Ib., British Island, Ib. 6 to 9, St. 
Croix 7 to 9, New-Orleans 5 to 7, Havana, white, 94 
to 114, Do. brown, 6} to 74, Muscovado 5 to 7, Porto 
Rico, 54 to 74, Brazil, white, 64 to 84, Do. brown, 
5 to 6}, Manilla, brown, 64 t0 7, Lump 13 to 14, 
Lowf 144 to 164. 

Sumae—duty, 12 per cent. Sicily, ton, 85 00 to 
90 C0, Trieste 55 00 to GO 00, American 35 00 to 
40 00. 

Tallow—duty, 1 ecnt. per lb. Foreign, lb. 00 td 00, 
American 10 to 104. 

WWool---duty, 4 cents per Ib. and 50 per cent. ad- 
val. Merino, Am. Fleece, Ib. 45 to 70, Do. pulled 


> 


15 to 60, Common 25 to 35, Pulled, spinning, 00 ‘to 


5 75 to 0 00, Richmond, city mills, 6 00)50, Lambs, Ist quality, 53 to 56, Do. 2d do. 38 to 40 


Deo. 3d do, 28 to 30. 
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|is prevented by soaking the seed in brine, and liming 








[For the New- York Farmer. ] i 
Arr. CCCXXXII.—Agricultural Report for the ho poe a. 
County of Albany, Dec. 1831, By J. B. Barley is becoming every year a more general and 
: | profitable staple, and most of our lands are well adapt- 
Our Winter was of an ordinary character, except |ed to its culture, The present year’s crop has been 
that it gave us a few days of uncommonly severe cold, | rather inferior in quality, and deficient in quantity, — 
which depressed the thermometer to 18 and 20 degrees | This lias in part been owing to late sowing, but princi- 
below zero.* This, it is believed proved fatal to ina- | pally to the hot weather in July, which ripened it sud 
ny peach trees upon the borders of the Hudson. And | denly; before the grain had attained its full growth. 
it has been remarked to me by an intelligent friend, | The price it has borne in market has however render< 
that this degree of cold is always destructive to the | ed it, titis year, our best crop— having ranged from one 
blossom, and often to the vitality of the peach. Spring | dollar to one dollar three eights per bushel, 
opened piopitiously. The fine weather of the last of| Indian Corn has done remarkably well;except where 
April and first of May caused the fruit trees to put forth | it was injudiciously planted upon wet or stiff grounds; 
their blossoms ten or twelve days earlier than usual, | Taking the range of counties upon the river, above the 
and called into active life myriads of insects to prey | highlands, through which [ travelled in August, I esti- 
ynon their young fruit. This was an excellent seed | mate the crop one third beyond the ordinary average 
time to tng farmer who ‘eeps up with his work, and | I observe that the practice of cutting and immediately 
lhad his grounds prepared. ‘I'he Summer has been wet | Stooking the whole crop; as soon as the grain is plazed; 
and warm, faverable to grass and pasture, but general- | is becoming moe general: It certainly ts an econos 
ty injarious to the ripening grain crop. The Autumn |my of labor, when rightly managed, and clears the 
thas been remarkably favorable for the labors of hus- | groitnd in time for a crop of winter grain; and it also 
bandry. The late crops have been abundant, and well | adds greatly to the fodder, without prejudice to the 
secured. On the whole, the season may be denomi- | corn. 
uated a wet one, and the crop rather more than a fair Hay has been abundant, though, as is the ease in all 
wet seasons, its quality is rather interior! for it is not 
| the volume, so much as the nutritive properties, Wlilch 
| give to hay its intrinsic value. These last depend on 
| the season, the soil, the varieties of grass and time of 
|cutting. A dry season, or a dry soil, other circumstan- 
ces being alike, will produce richer hay than a wet sea- 
}son or a wet soil, because in the former the rutritive 
| qualities are far more concentrated. If the compari- 
son may be allowed in these times of temperance, the 
first may be likened to strong, and the latter to weak 
‘grog, the nuiriment, in one being compared to the al- 
|coho! in the other. The grasses differ greatly in theit 
good drainage, narrow ridges where the surface is flat nutritive properties ; and it may almost be laid down 
and wet, and avoiding the application of fresh manures - general rule, that these are in pwthentiner Berens beg 
ao the crop. I have seen a top dressing of short ma- | their respective volumes. The nutrilive matter varies, 
nure, harrowed in with che seed, on stiff’ clays, serve | in the grasses of permanent duration, according to Lous 
a beneficial purpose in preserving the crop from the | don, from 19 to 82 pet cent! the short jointed and 
severity of winter. Although often recommended, | creeping species abound generally most in it, as the 
and generally practised, it is well to repeat, that smut | blue grass (#ea compressa) spear grass (P. pratensis) 
| fiorin (Agrostis stolonifera) &e. 
Rye suffered from the same causes as wheat aud bar- 


“It is worthy of remark, that at this time the cold was 14 | we ° . 

degrees greater, according to the Genessee Farmer, at Albany ley, and the crop is short and inferior, 

than at Rochester, in about the same parallel of latitude. — Fruit. The apple has given but a scanty crop, 
apparent difference, 1 apprehend, however, was not altoze-| i), plum hurdly any thing, and the peach a mere no- 
ther real: for the observations were made at Albany at sun- | es i a etn 

rise, and at Rochester at 10 A."M. if my recol'ection is cor- | (hing; but pears and grapes have been abundant, and 
rect. The difference, however, was considerable, and way be | of pretty good quality. Quinces, and the small fruits 
ascribed to two causes, viz.: the ameliorating influence of | of the garden, have also bech abundant. The failure 
the waters of Lake Ontario upon the north-west winds which of the peach may be ascribed to the unpropitious win- 
blow at Rochester, and the influence of the south west winds | | hat of the apple and plum. to t| F 
which preva a great part of the year in the valley of the Mis- | wrt agnosis ° want. 0 tg . Y “hk “ ne grant product 
and along the shores of Lakes Erie and Ontario.— | of the preceding year, which diminished thc production 
The great lakes never freeze over, and of course are constant- of fruit buds, and to the depredations of the curculio, 
ly giving off caloric, and raising the temperutare of the winds, which were never more numerous. It is well knowe 

yhich sweep their surface during the winter months. The | nolo nd d . 
w P te : F | that orchards do not produce great crops two years in 
south-west winds are believed to be a continuation of the | 2 . > . , 

trade winds, obstructed and changed in their direction by the | Succession, the cause of which is easily explained. The 
we f Mexico; and coming from tropical jacitudes, | vital energies of the trees are so exhausted in maintain- 
table lanas 0 ‘ oe. Saas g! . ! 

diffuse much warmth in their passage ae a . : sa oe ing the fruit, and prodncing wood buds, which demand 
seems to extend, in this latitude. el a east as Skeneateles lthe first care of the parent in the vegetable economy 
Lake and the mouth of the Oswego river. To this boundary | < - duce tl ® 
the peach flourishes and is a pretty constant bearer; east of ihat there Is no time to produce the germs of a new crop, 
it, both the crop and the vitality of the tree are precarious.— | before the frosts of autumn arrest the work of elabora- 
Notwithstanding the influence of these catsés, in moderating tion. Hence a tree that carries its fruit late, seldom 
th avait of eld te mean emperatre for F541 accord | prpduers crops successive years while those which 

omic s, was ide s iF, ; : : vi. ‘ 

eSie a y g | ripen their fruit carly, as the cherry, the Sibefian erab, 


average of ycais. 

Wheat, which may be considered a principal staple, 
was seriously injured by the close, hot and moist state 
of tke weather in July, which caused mildew and pre- 
mature ripeness. The diminution from these causes, 
was different on differeut soils—heavy crops upon moist 
flat surfaces suffering most. 

The average shrinkage was from 25 to 30 per cent. 
More ground was sown, however, which in part made 
up for the difficulty. There seems to be no effectual 
remady fer the mildew. It is generated by a muggish 
state of the atmosphere. ‘The best preventions are, 
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dc. or produce moderate crops, are frequently annual lected for the public good, there would be a habit of 
bearers. observation acquired by those who make these reports. 

The question has been asked in the Farmer, if facts} For a young man we know not what would be more 
could be adduced to prove, that fruit trees, removed | beneficial. Throughout the whole year, his eye and 
from the north to the south, do better than when! his mind would be observant. Why will not fathers 
transferred from the south to the north. In answer educate their sons to faiming? 


to the inquiry, I would beg leave to remark, that most 

of our fruits are the natural produciions of climates -~ ee 

warmer than that which we occupy. The cherry was 

originally from Pontus; the peach from Persia, the [For the New-York Farmer.] 


l from Syria, and most of our esteemed varieties | ‘ees 2 4 P 
rele te ate ‘| Anr. CCCXXXIil.— The Country Farmer.—No. 


of the pear from France, the Netherlands and the south ; : . 
+ . } . : — ; } a ; 
of Europe. Hence the apprehension that in removing AII.—On the choice of suitable Land for Farming. 


them farther from their natural climate, to the north, Ma, Freer—The remark will, at first view, strike 
they will become impatient of the cold, and disappoint | most persons as a kind of contradiction in terms, that 
our hopes. . The mala carle apple of Italy, and even | the very richest land, is not that on which Farmers have 
the admired Spitzenburgh, of Esopus, will not succeed | the best success, and yet nothing is more certain. The 
in the colder climate of England, without the aid of a! first quality of land, is generally considered to bo 
wall; and many plants from the middle states will not} river alluvion : next to this, the richest upland, such 
at first bear the rigors of a northern winter. But when asa fat and tenacious loam; then a sandy loam, or 
varieties have originated, or plants been raised from | sand and clay; and finally adry gravel. Of all these 
seeds, and acclimated in a higher latitude, they have descriptions of soil, Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th, the last is that 
acquired a more hardy habit, and have invariably grown | on which we generally find the best Fermers, not only, 
and produced well on removal toa warmer temperature. | but the most successful Farming. I have traversed 
Thus the cherries and apples from Russia, and the| most parts of the United States, from Maine to North 
fruits of Scotland and Canada, are represented in the | Carolina, and between the great western Lakes and 
British pomological works, as proving remarkably heal- | the Atlantic, and have every where seen preof of the 
thy and prolific in England. Plants, within the zone | correctness of these remarks, The first ehoice of land, 
of their natural growth, are more apt, like animals, to! jn the settlement of every new country, taking the qual- 
be hardy and prolific, and less sensitive to the vicissi- | jties as designated above, is always in the numerical or- 
tudes of the seasons, in the north, than in the south of| der, as ihey stand; and the 4ih, after some 20 to 50 
their respective zones. ‘This fact has been ably illus- years, always becomes, except in some very rare cases 
trated by a recent writer in a Philadelphia periodical, ! of river alluvion, the first, and the whole order is re- 
whose remarks I think were published in the Farmer.! yersed! There may be particular exceptions, but as 
But this is digressing from my subject. | a general remark, the above observations will be found, 
The season has been favorable for Roots. The po- on the strictest examination, to be sanctioned by gene- 
tato and turnip, which constitute our principal crops of | ral facts. Such was the case, in the early history of 
this kind, have been abundant, and their quality better | the settlement of this continent, such it has been, in 
than ordinary. A fact came under my observation in every part of the country, and such it still is, as setile- 
the potato culture, which satisfied me more thanever, of| meris advance, every where. One generation succeeds 
the impolicy of taking two successive crops of the same | another, the second invariably adopting different views 
kind from one field. Contiguous, and in the same field,! from the first, if continuing to reside on the same land : 
I planted potatoes on three strips of ground, on one! and yet all others, all of those who are uninstructed by 
of which I had beans in 1830, on another potatoes last | personal experience and observation, or very nearly all, 
year; and ona third potatoes the two preceding years. | advance to the wilds with the old fashioned errors of 
The strips were treated alike, and the crop dug at the} opinion! Were we to omit taking into consideration 
same time. The result was, that on the bean ground | the grounds of this mistake, the general perseverance 
the product was uncommonly large; on the second | jp it, would scem to imply a strange want of prudent 
strip, which I cropped with potatoes the preceding year, foresight, or even a want of commen understanding, — 
it was fifty per cent. less, while on the ground where | Let us examine this matter a little, for it is one of very 
potatoes had grown the two preceding years, I had lit- | gencral importance. 
tle more than a re‘urn of seed. This satisfied me, that Lands in a state of nature, wild lands, to which so 
though all crops take from the soil food in common, ' large a proportion of the young men resort, for future 
yet that each species requires some specific food, which Farms, if clothed with timber, forest trees, present ve- 
others do not take; and that alternation or change of} ry delusive appearances, such, exactly, as would be 
au > essential to good husbandry, likely to mislead the judgment. Excepting only the 
i he importance of reclaiming some of our best lands, | river alluvion, universally sought as of the first quality, 
by draining, and of economizing manures, subjects in-| almost without looking at the soil, the three other qual- 
timately connected with the improvement of agricul- ities are found, the second and third, covered with a 
ture, are daily becoming more apparent to our farmers ; | thick deposite of vegetable matter, leaves, partly de- 
and on the whole, I think the prospect of a steady ad- cayed, ‘ soft as an uuder bed,’ * black as my shoe’— 
vance in rural, as well as intellectual and moral im-| Such is the surface. On tearing up some handfuls of 
provement, is highly flattering. J. B. | the ground, this is well blackened, of course, and little 
al is thought of looking for the sub-soil, as those invaria- 
Remarks :—We have frequently urged our subseri- bly do, who have once been deceived by black muck, 
bers to furnish us annual reports of the state of agri-| and these soft beds of leaves. Brooks are plenty, in 
culture in their respective counties, or in their vicinity. | such woods though they will be scarce, on the same 
Independent of the infurmation which would be col- | land, when opened to the sun, and the blankets and bed 
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of leaves are removed, so as to dry the surface of the lnew soil, made artificiaily, and at more expense tl: 
ground. the cost of warm and good land. This can be effe: 

On she 4th quality of land, the dry and warm grav- | ©! by trench-ploughing, under-draining, quick lime 
el, there is none of this great store of slowly rotting} @ Manure, bringing up the hard-pan, almost always ¢! 
leaves, because they rot rapidly, and fires often burn | only sub-soil of mucky lands, but the cost is too gre 
them up, the land being drys and brooks, and springs, | for any thing but experiment, and on a small scale. 
are even more scarce than they will be when the woods | Will be done, when lands, from being scarce, shall |: 
are destroyed. The ground, having its surface yore) worth 50 dollars an acre, but that time is far distant. 
vered, aud the woods generally more open, presents This is a long story Mr. Editor, as it will seem (+ 
an appearance of nakedness, especially after having | those of your readers, if any such there be, who ta! 
passed over black muck lands, shrouded in leaves.—| "9 interest in knowing how to appreciate the differe: : 
With no allowance for the far greater frequency of} qualities of land, for Farming. I venture to say, hor 
fires, to burn off the leaves, and to destroy much of the | €ver, that no topic yet embraced in these Papers, is « 
growth of wood, keeping the woods more open, this | more general interest, to your Agricultural and Hori’. 
land is condemned, for barrenness, and the land of} cultural readers, and that none of the Nos. will be mc: 
muck is chosen, all blanketed and carpeted with leaves. | extensively and attentively read by them, particular}; 
We may, on reading this, admitting it to be a true and | the Farmers, than this and the three next, which I mean 
faithful outline or delineation, all agree that we would | to devote to the same subject, 
act more wisely, and yet 99 ina hundred of us, unin- I shall not attempt to speak of svils ofall descriptions, 
structed by experience, would probably choose the car- land of every quality, but dwell principally on the ty » 
peted land, as 99 in a hundred have done before, in | leading characteristics, of cold and wet land, underla: 
a!l parts of the United States. 1 would not, and did | by Aard-pan ; and warm and dry land, properly th > 
not, but my Father did, much to his regret, and I had | medium soils, however constituted, closing with som.: 
the benefit of his experience, as well as my own, hay- | observations on good grazing and meadow land, for dai- 
ing been born and bred on one of those carpeted Farms. | ry and stock Farms. 

Land, that is cold and wet, may bear immense Sept. 16, 1831. 
growths of trees, as of the elm, ash, basswood, birch, } 
beach, maple and hemlock ; and having a very thick | 
shade, the ground will be cold, and wet, and the leaves | 





must, of course, decay very slowly. Hence the car- | [ For the New-York Farmer. ] 
peting, which is, invariably, a sure indication of either; Apr, CCCXXXIV.— Influence of the Moon on 
cold, or wet land, or of both. If of both, it never will | Vevetation 

° 2 


make a farm for grain; and grass, for pasiure, and for | Mr. Enrror: There is a question intimately con- 
h Ys which grows on such land, is always very inferior nected with agriculture which T should be pleased to 
in richness, to that grown on land that is warm and dry. | have decided by actual experiment; and it has occur- 
The difference is very great. the most nutritious | 419 me that your agricu!tural readers might with vc- 
- Cage a Ha only where the land — dry, and warm, | ry little inconvenience make the experiment necessary 
that it must be sown frequently with seed, in order to 5-1. to wut the. gnention ter oie 44 tel at aaa 
keep up the sward, This is what I call a medium soil, snoniante tn vom the ceanléé ol teciaaheaeal: ae 
good, alike for grass and grain, on which I should no question is thicvin.: Bites the quae any influence v:! 
more expect crops of grass, except from seed, than of vegetation &c., so that it is of any advantage to ob- 
grain. Une acre of such ground, in epity: 7. ee | serve its phases in planting, in spreading manure, cut- 
dow, will keep as much tyr etry viper Ee eve! ting timber, killing beef or pork, &c.? 
two, or three, of your black muck cold and wet fw You are aware that such opinions prevail very ex- 
land. , The appearance, to be sure, in pasture, will od Pt a among our Farmers. Many a Pennsylvania 
very different. The grass may be very long, in your| Farmer would not for any consideration, be without 
wet, cold land pasture, but yet very poor feed = in the} his large German almanac, in which the times for 
other, it will be far more nutritious, short and sweet, | planting, sowing, killing meat, spreading manure &c-» 
like a well told story. | according to the moon’s place in the zodiac, are par- 
With land that is dry and warm, the good Husband-| ticularly marked. I know that many intelligent and 
man, may always succeed in getting good crops. He! successful Farmers do not consider this question wort!: 
may even make the soil as fertile as that of the very! 4 moment's consideration, and to propose it excitcs 
richest of land, and far more sure in its crops. Good) their ridicule. T once asked a shrewd Farmer wheth- 
Husbandry, constantly enriches the soil. But it is al-| p¢ he observed the moon in planting his potatoes; an.’ 
most impossible to do this, with land naturally cold,2nd| pe answered very cavilicrly that he planted in tl 
It has not warmth enough, of temperament, to} earth and net in the moon—meaning I suppose thot 
ground was in good order and Ict. 
phlegmatic, as to offer no principle of life to act UPOA. | the moon pursue her own course. Perhaps he wes 
Heat, and cold, are always antipodes. You can Never, | rivht, but I am not sure of it. This is one of thos» 
by the utmost kindness, overcome natural antipaihies. | questions which is to be decided not by abstract re 
The very cause of the muck, which misleads so many soning, but by experiment. If the fact be so that 1! 
in the choice of lands, is a natural coldness in the soil,} moon has an influence in these matters,—in othe: 
where leaves are preserved from decay, by cold, and by | words if by planting at a certain time of the moor, 
wet, not moist but an excess of wetness. Such you have a good crop, and planting at another a b 
lands, when cleared, will produce grain crops, while | one, all your arguments @ priori are not worth a rus’. 
the muck lasts, and is rotting by the power of the sun, All true philosophy depends on experiments. If fac 
but is sterile, ever afterwards, unless covered with &} show that the moon has influence, all the reasoning /: 


wet. ha 
be sensitive to kind treatment, but is like some men, so | j,,. jaok eave that his 
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the world cannot invalidate these facts. The results 
of chemical analysis of various substances are very dif- 
ferent from what the most sagacious mind could have 
conjectured bofore experiments were made. It mat- 
ters not, that we cannot see any connexion between 
vegetation and the place of the moon at the time when 
seeds are committed to the earth. If they produce 
well«vhen :planted at one time and not so well when 
planted at another it is sufficient for all practical and 

euseful purposes. : , 
A single experiment is not sufficient to decide this 
‘question. Experiments ought to be made for several 
years in succession by several persons, and the result 
of the whole recorded ; so that if there is no founda- 
tion for the prevailing opinion that the moon has in- 
@luence in these matters, Farmers may not postpone 
doing their work in favorable weather waiting for the 
moon to get in the right place. {am somewhat sce p- 
tical on this subject, yet some facts have been stated to 
me by practical Farmers which I am unable to con- 
tradict. Forinstance a German Farmer in Pennsyl- 
vania (and there are no better Farmers in our country ) 
will not cart out and spread his manure particularly on 
his meadow lands during the first two quarters of the 
mon; because as one of them assured, it would rise 
with the grass, injure the crop and stop the scythe in 
cutting ; and on the other hand, if spread at the right 
season, it would sink to the ground and produce the 
effect intended. In like manner flax s:-read out to rot 
at one time of the moon, would remain on the top of 
the grass, so as to be easily lifted, and at another time, 
it would sink and be difficult to rake up. I believe 
the general rule is to plant potatoes &c. in the old 
of the moon or rather when she is in Libra, Scorpio 
&c., and vegetables which bear the fruit above the 
ground, when she is in Aries, Taurus &c. Meat kil- 
led in the decrease of the moon is said to shrink in 
cooking and that killed in the inciease to expand in 
roasting and boiling. There are also other matters 
connected with husbandry which aceording to the 
doctrine of lunar influence must be atiended to at cer- 

tain times. 

A little attention on the part of your numerous ag- 
ricultural readers, would in the course of a year or two 
put the question at rest, and perhaps discoveries might 
be made that would be beneficial to themselves and 
their children. If any one should think worth while 
to make experiments on this subject, it is hoped he 
will be particular in recording the place of the moon 
and the day of the month when he plants &c. so as to 
prevent the possibility of a mistake. 

If the results of their experiments should be sent to 
you, you will be able to inform your readers of the 
general result. Cc. 


i eeenteneinaeiicienall 


[For the New-York Farmer.] 


Arr. CCCXXXV.—Convention in the City of 
Albany, for the Organization of a State Agri- 
cultural Society. 


Sir—In your paper of the 17th inst., I am pleased 
to observe renewed intimations of the expediency of 
organizing State and County Agricultural Soci-ties, 
As this subject has been too little attended to amid the 
many associations having for their object the advance- 
ment of the Country's good, I hope some public spir- 











ited and experienced minds will revise and mature a 
sensible, practical and popular plan, which shall tend 
to concentrate some of the agricultural talent, expe- 
rience and enterprise of this great State—we are 
behind the age and behind some of our sister States 
in our agriculture, while our soil and facilities are such 
as offer every encouragement to the cultivator. 

I am opposed to asking the State for any aid, what- 
ever, for the support of an Agricultural Society, be- 
lieving that there is sufficient public spirit in the com- 
munity to maintain such an organization as is required, 
without any foreign assistance. As you have solicited 
correspondents to lend you their views on this subject, 
I will briefly state mine, that, it is highly expedient 
that a Convention be held the present Winter, in the 
City of Albany, being central, composed of individu- 
als from the various counties of the State, engaged or 
interested in agriculture, whose business it shall be te 
form a State Agricultural Society. I therefore pro- 
pose that such a Convention be announced in your 
paper, to take place at the City of Albany, on the 
Jfourtecnth day of February, next, 1832. 

Saratoga County, Dec. 1st, 1831. 


Remarks :—The above is from a very respectable 
source. We hope Editors in every county of the 
State will notice the day, and use their influence to 
have delegates sent to Albany. In some instances, 
perhaps it will be found expedient to appoint members 
of the Legislature to the Convention. 

We should be pleased to have not only a “sensible, 
practical and popular plan,” but hints and sugges- 
— on the formation of State and County Societies 
—Ed., 


Eas 


Arr. CCCXXXVI.— Formation of Agricultural Sa- 
cieties in the State of New-York. To the Editor 
of the New-York Farmer. 


Sm: I am pleased to see your o¢casional notices of 
the state of the public mind, in this State, in favor of 
State and County Societies of Agriculture. Horti- 
culture, seems rather to be the favorite of the day; 
but these Societies are actually preparing the public 
mind for combined effort, in Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture. When ever the time comes for a general mov- 
ment, it will be necessary to contemplate both subjects, 
as departments. [In several of the Horticultural Soci- 
eties, now in successful operation, there is a manifest, 
and I think an increasing disposition, to extend their 
views also to Agriculture, so as to bring in the actual 
Farmers, which is certainly very desirable. This can 
only be done, generally, by making Farming and Gar- 
dening the general objects, each as a department, un- 
der separate Committees. If gentlemen, engaged in 
the Horticultural Societies, have the same views of 
this subject, as here expressed, they wiil strike out 
plans for amendment ; and you would do well to ask 
that they be made public, through the medium of your 
Journal. 

Suppose, for example, that the Horticulturists of 
the County of Rensselaer, impressed with these views 
call a general Meeting, some time dusing the coming 
Winter, of the Farmers, Gardeners and Horticultu- 
rists, to take into consideration the propriety of form- 
ing a County Agricultural and Horticultural Society. 
Should the plan be approved, the existing Horticultu~ 
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ral Society, would become one department, to provide 
for which would require but a small amendment of its 
present Constitution and By-Laws. So, also, of other 
Horticultural Societies : and, possibly, the Agricultu- 
ral Societies, might do well to adopt the reform of em- 
bracing Horticulture. Such, I think, is the natural 
tendency of things. 

It would, perhaps, be well, if gentlemen of experi- 
ence in such matters, woule draw up suitable Articles 
of Association, for such Societies, or a Constitution, 
and By-Laws, and submit them to the public, through 
the medium of the Journals of Agricuiiare and Horti- 
culture. With a view to a State Society, under the 
patronage of the Laws, it would be well to have one 


that they could the more easily, become branches, by- 
and-by, auxiliary to the State Society. We are ad- 
vancing toward such a state of things,—a State Soci- 
ety of Agriculture and Horticulture,—under a liberal 
provision of State patronage,—and it should be the 
business of every truly patriotic cultivator of the soil, 
to aid in the coming of such an effort for the public 
good. 

The culture of the Vine, alone, is worthy of a spir- 
ited effort of the People, by their Agents, the Legis- 
lature. So, also, is that of the Mulberry, and the 
Silk Worm, and the Silk Manufacture, to say noth- 
ing of general improvement. There is ample ground 
for action. In order to demonstrate this, in relation to 
the Vine Culture, and Silk, my first leisure shall be 
devoted to a due arrangment-of some important facts, 
taken from a late Report of American Cominerce, 
by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States. CoLuMELLA. 

November 25, 1831. 

Remarks :—We are pleased with the gencral views 
of Columella. ‘lhe New-York Horticultural Society 
should take the lead. Application to the Legislature 
could be made to amend the act of incorporation, and 
at the same time a petition presented to authorize the 
treasurer of the defunct Agricultural Society of this 
County, to pay ever the funds in his hands to the 
treasurer of the Horticultural Society. These objects 
can be easily accomplished. The present society can 
still move on in its operations. The only alteration 
is a revision of the constitution, and an enlargement 
of the sphere of action. Those who are at the head 
of the Society must do somethirg, or they will have 
the honor of ieading it to the shades of forgetfulness, 
instead of reviving it, and extending its usefulness.— 
They were not honored with offices, mercly to eat, 
drink, and dance, but to enlarge the resources of the 
Society for doing good, and to increase its respectabil- 
ity at home and abroad.—-Ed. 


[For the New-York Farmer.] 

Art .CCCXXXVII.—Sale of Improved Durham 
Short Horned Cattle on the tst of November last, 
owned and sold by S. P. Briryan, at his Farin in 
Elizabeth Town, (N. J.) 
Miss Darlington, red and white, imported in the 
month of July, 1829, by Henry De Groot, Esq.— 
Got by the thorough-bred and celebrated Durham bull 
Wellington, who served cows at 5 guineas each. This 


two teats only, and has given besides that, about two 
and a half gallons of milk per day. Purchased by 
Edward Riggs, Esq., Newark, N. J, $96. 

Daisy, 4 years old, black and white; got by Barm- 
ton, who was imported in 1822. Dam, the imported 
cow Cassandria, bred by Charles Collins, Esq. of 
"ngland, got by old Barmton, out of Moss Rose, by 
Favorite. Cassandria was also imported in 1822.— 
Daisy’s milk is ofa superior quality, and she is one of 
the easiest keepers that is to be found. Purchased by 
Mr. Bozebeen, Bottlehill, $57. 

Linda, 5 or 6 years old, yellow and white. It isto 
be regretted that the pedigree of this famous cow can- 
not be had. She was bred by an English gentleman, 
who is now dead. She is a good milker, and we sup- 
pose her to be three-fourths, if not entirely full blood. 
Purchased. by H. Hartshorn, Esq., $37. 

Miss Dishley, mostly red, 3 years old; got by the 
thorough-bred and imported short horned bull Dishley. 
This heifer is kind, fine for milk, and a remarkable 
easy keeper. Dam, Brindle Rose, one of the most su- 
perior native milkers that is to be found. Purchased 
by Daniel Fox, Esq., $60. 

Lady Durham, red, 3 years old; got by the thor- 
ough-bred bull Durham, out of a fine cow from Brin- 
die Rose. Lady Durham is without exception the 
best milker of her age that the owner ever knew. Pur- 
chased by Dr. Hosack, $101. 

Patty, white, calved in 1826; got by Dishley.— 
Dam, a full blood Holderness. _Patiy is a superior 
cow for milk ; she gave 22 quarts per day, for a num- 
ber of weeks together. Purchased by Rev. W. T. 
Hamilton, $61. 

Matilda, mostly white, 3 years old; got by Dur- 
ham; dam, Patty: This is a fine heifer for milk, and 
as gentle asalamb. Purchased by Dr. Hosack, $86. 

Peggy, dark yellow and white, 1 year old; got by 
the thorough full bred Bull Banquo, who was bred by 
Hare Pewell, Esq. of Philadelphia; begotten by the 
imported Bull Malcolm, out of the imported cow Vir- 
ginia, got by General, dam Rosemary, and bred by J. 
C. Curwen, Esq. of England. Purchased by Dr. 
Hosack, $61. 

Comet, speckled, red and white, 2 years old; got 
by Durham ; dam, Gaudy, by the thorough bred Bull 
Dishley. Purchased by J. T: Woodruff, $71. 

Shepherdess, roan, 5 years old, full sister to Patty. 
Purchased by W. Wallace, Esq., $59. 

Lady Carman, spotted, red and white, heifer calf, 
got by Banquo; dam, Miss Darlington. Purchased 
by Edward Riggs, Esq., $66. 

Pompy, bull calf, white, got by Banquo; dam Ma- 
tilda. Purchased by George Francis. 866. 

Homer, bull calf, yellow and white ; got by Banquo 
dam, Miss Dishley. Purchased by Richard Townley, 
Esq., $27. : 

Independence, bull calf, spotted, mosiy white ; got 
by Banquo ; dam, Daisy. Purchased by Mr. Boze- 
been, 66. 

Snowdrop, heifer calf, white; got by Banquo; dam 
Patty. Purchased by H. Hartshorn, Esq., $66. 

Stately, heifer calf, mostly red ; got by Banquo ; 
dam Princess Charlotte,’ a superior half-bloud, now 
owned by Thomas Salter, Esq. Purchased by George 
Francis, $34. 

Lady Stanhope, speckled ; got in England, by a 
bull bred by Wilkinson, of Lautun, whose sire was 





cow is a superior milker; she has raised her calf on 


out of a favorite cow, got by the best bull in the world. 
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This heifer, though not quite 2 years old, is in calf, by 
Bango; dam, Miss Darlington. Purchased by KR. 
‘Townley, Esq., $100, 

Champion, 1 year old, red and white ; got by Dur- 
ham; dam, Gaudy. Purchased by John Brentuall, 
Esq., $50. » 

Favourite, bull calf, red and white ; got by Major, 


from Durham, whose dam was got by Dishley, out of| 


a first rate cow of the Eaton stock; dam Shepherdess. 
Purchased by W. Wallace, Esq., 866 

Africanus, bl ick, 2 years old; got by Chilton, ouit 
of a superior cow wliose stock was noted as gteat milk- 
ers and known to be descended from the imperied bull 
owned by Hartshorn, Smith, and others. Purchased 
by Mr. Lyon, 820. 

” Sally, red roan, 2 years old; got by a bull from 
Dishley ; dam, a cow got by Dishley. Purchased by 
D. Fox, Esq., 3—. 

A pair of very superor Oren, red, equal to any 
thing that can be produced of their size, for service and 
gentleness. Purchased by Richard Townley, Esq., 
S76. 
A pair of first rate Carriage-Iorses, greys ; fit 
fur any kind of service. Sold without a known fault. 

it should be remarked, that where any of this stock 
is not of full blood, great care has been taken to se- 
lect from the best native cows, especially such as were 
good milkers. 


oc ore 


Arr. CCCXXXVII I.—Exzport of Live Steck from 
the Sciota Walley. 

The following article, taken from the Sciota Gazette, 
may serve to give our readers some idea of the increas- 
ing resources of the western portion of our extensive 

country. —Ed. 

Below this article will be found a communication ad- 
dressed to the editor of this paper, from one of the lar- 
gest live stock dealers in the Sciota valley, or perhaps 
in the Western country, on the interesting subject of 
the live stock trade in this section of Ohio. Constitu- 
ting as it docs, the most important item iu the annual 
exports of this valley ; and embracing by far, much the 
largest amount of active capital employed here, we shall 
devote a few moments and a short space in this day’s 
paper to its history. 

Our correspondent, who was the individual who fed 
and drove the first fat bullock from this section of the 
west to an eastern market, informs us, that in the year 
1804, there were but sizty head of fat cattle sent out of 
the Sciota valley over the mountains, and that this was 
done merely as an experiment to test the practicability 
of sending off our surplus corn in the shape of fat, or 
stall fed beef, to a foreign market. The experiment 
happily succeeded, and thus originated a traffic, which 
has swollen from sizty head to an annual export of near- 
ly two hundred times that amount; and which now em- 
ploys much the largest portion of both the active and 
fixed capital of this rich division of Ohio. 

With a view to make this assertion apparent to the 
reader, we offer the followings statement, furnished us 
by the gentleman already referred ‘to, and which, if it 
vary from the facts as they absolutely exist, falls below 
instead of exceeding the correct amount. 

CaTTLe. 


|Sciota valley the ensuing winter, 10,000 
head of cattle which will be driven to an 
eastern market—exclusive of 2000 head, 
intended for home consumption—estima- 
ting these 10,000 head here at $30 per 





head, they wi!l amount to $300,000 
35,000 head of stock cattle, which will 
also be sent eastward, estimated at $15 
per head, 525,000 
825,000 
Hoes. 
60,000 barrels pork, estimated here at 
#10 per barrel, 600,000 
25,000 head of stock hogs, at $34 per 
i head 87,500 
687,500 
Making the estimate export of cattle 
and hogs for the year ending with the 
ensuing spring, $1,512,500 


This, the reader will bear in mind, is the amount of 
the beef and pork which will be sent from the Sciota 
valley the present year; and to which should be ad- 
ded $25,000 worth of horses, besides other descriptions 
of live stock—making a total annual export of $1,537,- 
500! 

To afford our distant friends some idea of the rapid 
progressive increase of the Feeding business in this 
valley, we will state the following facts. In 1804, there 
were only sixty head of cattle stall-fed for a foreign 
market, in all this extensive district of country. From 
that period until the year 1810, we have no accurate 
account of the number which were annually fed here. 
In that year we learn there were fed about 700 head ; 
in 1815, 1500 head; in 1820, 2500 head ; in 1825, 
3500 head ; in 1828, 6000 head ; in 1830, 7000 head, 
and in 1831, there will be fed 12,000 head. With this 
astonishing increase of the number of cattle, the num- 
ber of hogs have maintained their just proportion, and 
have contributed very largely to swell the yearly in- 
come of this valley. 

If, to these estimated exports there be added the 
bread stuffs and other miscellaneous articles sent to 
foreign markets, from this valley, we have no hesita- 
tion in setting down their total amount, for the present 
year, at a sum not less than two millions of dollars !— 
This great income belongs to a limited and defined dis- 
trict of the state, and in the production of its agricul- 
tural labor alone. Near!y the whole extent of this fer- 
tile district will be traversed by the Ohio Canal, which 
has been but recently, in part, finished for navigation, 
and which will throw open a hundred new sources of 
wealth to the industry and enterprise of its persevering 
citizens. That each of those advantages will, in time, 
be improved to its greatest extent, and be made to add 
the full amount of its profit to the gencral income of the 
country, there cannot be a doubt—and thus continue to 
add to the comfort and convenience of those, who may 
be blest with their enjoyment. ‘ 
The wealth of every country is measurably control- 
led by its industry ; and where there is neither limit 
nor restriction affixed to the one, there can be no bind- 
ing restraint imposed upon the progressive increase of 
the other. This valley now holds out every human 
motive for the active industry and spirited enterprise 
of its inhabitants, That they will be brought into life 





It is confidently believed that there will be fed in the 





we have the strongest assurance from what has already 
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occurred here ; and that they will yicld to those who 
call them into action a full and ample reward, we have 
the pledges of a rich and fertile soil—a mild and gen- 
ial climate—the advantages of a favorable local po- 
sition—the blessings resulting from a free government 
—as well as the general promise, made by Providence 
to the faithful laborer—that his ** bread shall be given 
him and his water shall be sure.” 





Arr. CCCXXXIX.—Miecellaneous, Original, and 
Selected. 


Bots in Horses—New Theory.—Dr. R. R. Harden 
has writen, in the American Farmer, an interesting ar- 
ticle on this subject. From his experience, observa- 
tion and experiments, he is fully of the opinion that the 
bots never kill horses—never begin to injure their in- 
testines until the death of the horse takes place—and 
then merely to escape from a situation unnatural to 
them. He considers cholic to be the cause of sudden 
death. To prove that it is improbable that any sub- 
stance put into the horse’s stomach will kill the bots, 
Dr. H. caused them to be put in strong preparations of 
arsenic, corrrosive sublimate, &c., without materially 
affecting them. 

When taken with the cholic, Dr. H. recommends to 
give the horse an ounce of laudaaum as soon as taken, 
to bleed him until he falls, and while down to give two 
quarts of castor oil, and rub his flanks hard and contin- 
ually. 

Oil from Corn.— Our neighbour, (Mr. Curtis) 
who owns the distillery at Nail Creek, in this village, 
in the process of distilation from corn, perceived an 
oil which rose upon the surface of the liquor. He 
took pains to collect it and make a trial of its proper- 
ties. It has been determined by repeated experiments 
by various persons, that the oil answers as well for 
burning as the best spermaceti oil. It is equally pure 
and as free from any offensive smell, and will burn as 
long. Further experiments are making of its use in 
painting, and it is alleged (although a fair trial has not 
yet been made) that it answers all the purposes of lin- 
seed oil. Mr Curtis procures a little less than a quart 
from a bushel of corn, and from 9 to 12 gallons per 
day, from the quantity of corn he works up.. The oil 
js worth one dollar a gallon.— Utica Intelligencer. 

We have had in our possession near two years, a 
vial of oil from corn, obtained by a person in Michigan, 
who, we believe, took out a patent for the process,— 
Ed. N. Y. Farmer. 

New Haven against New England for Sweet Po- 
tatocs.— Mr. Henry Daggett of this city, has this season 
raised from one quarter of an acre of ground sixty 
bushels of sweet potatoes. We challenge New Eng- 
land, but we say in addition, let it be beaten in Carolina; 
yea, in the West Indies, if it can. There are in this 
lot, the largest and handsomest potatoes that wa ever 
saw, and we have been where they grow wild. There 
is one of the round kind that measures nineteen inches 
in circumference, and weighs five pounds and one 
ounce. Others are eighteen inches, and two feet long. 
This is no fish story, though it isalarge one. Mr. 
Daggett deserves a premium from every agricultural 
and horticultural society in the country.—New Haven 
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Live Oak Timber.—The Key West Gazette of the 
9th inst. says: ** The U.S. schooner Spark, Lt. Gom. 
Piercy, lately arrived at this port has been on a cruise 
to the Main Land, and has discovered valuable tracts 
of land, containing live oak timber of large dimensions 
and superior quality, which were previously unknown 
to the Government of the United States.” 

Horticultural Ball.—The anniversary of the New- 
York Horticultural Society, was celebrated a few days 
since, by a ball got up with all splendor. The Charles- 
ton City Gazette, after noticing, in anticipation, the 
| brilliancy of the illumiations, the elegance of the de- 
corations, the quality and abundance of the refresh- 
ments, &c. asks: 

But why a Horticultural Ball? Will the flowers 
dance to the inspiring music of the ‘ Campbells 
are coming ?”’ or will the cabbages melt into tenderness 
and tears at the pathetic melody of “OQ ‘tis love, ‘tis 
love.” How romantic to behold a bed of Ruta Baga, 
going through all the variety of the Spanish Dance, 
with a string of lively Lettuces run to seed ; or to see 
a huge Sunflower taken suddenly and violently with a 
fit of the Pendleton Reel, and rushing down the aston- 
ished walk, in allthe “Poetry of perpetual motion.” 
We shall have Horticultural Whist Parties next; and 
who knows but a Horticultural quilt-sitting may bring 
together all the old maids of the last half century ?— 
American Farmer. 

A Turtle Stranded in the Late Gale.x—On Satur- 
day 3d inst. a turtle of most uncommon sjze, weighing 
fourteen hundred and sixty pounds, was found high 
‘and dry on a piece of meadow land near Mr. Barreto’s 
place on the East River, just above Hurl Gate. The 
turtle, which had doubiless been driven ashore during 
the late gale, has beeu brought ‘o this city and sold to 
the proprietors of the American Museum for the sum 
of five hundred dollars, 

Hogs in Ohio.—We begin to have numerous arri- 
vals of these valuable quadrupeds at the slaughter hou- 
ses of our city, and their appearance indicates that the 
corn crops throughout the country have been goad; 
und that the farmers begin to be more sensible than for- 
merly that the best way of disposing of it is to use it to 
increase the size of their hogs, so as to make them com- 
mand the highest prices.. Ours has for some years 
been the greatest pork market in the United States ; 
but the pork packed here, has not yet acquired so high 
| a reputation as it ought to attain. It is, however, im- 

proving in this respect, and it is probable that in a fow 
| years the term ‘* Cincinnati,”? when used as adjective 
to pork, will be considered as equivalent to “ the very 
| first quality.” It is supposed that the quantity to be 
| put up here this season will be much greater than du- 
|ring any previous year. We hope the prices may be 
| high as ever, and that those who have fed their corn 
to their hogs may find it a more profitable disposition 
of the article than it would have been to distil it into 
whiskey.— Western Tiller. 

Price of Wood at Cincinnati, Nov. 26.—We have 
never known the price of fire wood so high at this sea- 
son of the year as at present. It. has for a long time 
been at $3 per cord, and during the present week, at 
$4, and we have been told that it has even been up to 
86. Atsuchrates we doubt whether any thing can be 
brought down the canal or the river that will be produc- 
tive of as much nett profit as wood.—Jb. 

Oak wood is selling in this city from 6 to § dollars 
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Hints ta Old Farmers.—In anticipating the hour 
when you shall leave this world, among your consola- 
tions, let this be one, that your farm is some 15, 30, 
or 100 per cent in a higher state of improvement than 
when you first took possession of it. 

If you have a farm of more than 100 acres, give 
half of it to your son, rather than buy him another 
one, 

Give each of your daughters, when young, some 
one portion of the domestic resources—the fowls, the 
silk worms, the gooseberries, the currants, or the plums. 
Their superior attention will multiply these resources, 
and enrich them, and not empoverish you. Let it be 
a condition that all they get is to be put out to interest ; 
and then you will not leave them pennyless. 

As a general rule, never lend money without bond 
and mortgage.—Ed. 


Hints to Young Farmers.—In commencing your 
career, take the first steps with the utmost caution, for 
if you get embarrased in your first movements, it may 
cost you a whole life of labor and anxicty to resussi- 
tate your affairs, Aim at certainty rather than risk 
all with the hope of great gain. 

Rather hire yourself out by the month and lay up 
your money, than take a farm without suffizient means 
to manage it to the best advantage. 

In looking out for a wife, pay some attention to the 
constitutional ailments of the individual and of her pa 
rents. Some families are almost constantly afflicted 
with headache, earache, toothache, fever, cold, coughs, 
liver and pulmonary complaints, &c., &c. Health is 
very important to happiness. —Ed. 


Hints to Farmers’ Wives.—Accustom your children 
when young to rise early. Do not accusiom them to 
eat between meals ; and also impress them with the 
idea that it is wrong and hurtful to overload the stom- 
ach. If you allow them to cram themselves they will 
be subject to many ailments, and be gormandizers when 
grown. 

Teach your daughters to set a table with taste, and 
allow them occasionally to preside that they may do it 
with ease and dignity. —Ed. 


Hints to Farmers’ Daughters.—Among the essen- 
tial acquirments obtain a perfect knowledge of every 
department of household affairs. Improve your minds 
by that course of reading that will make you the most 
useful. In your collection of books let there be a 
treatise on butany.—Ed. 


A Rail Road from New-York to Albany, through 
the western part of Connecticut and Massachusetts is 
contemplated. This will open great facilities for mar- 
keting the immense agricultural products of the eastern 
counties of this State. 

Twin Heifers—Mr. Morris, of Poughkeepsie, 
Dutchess Co. N Y. hava pair of handsome twin heifers 
18 months old, so nearly marked alike, save one small 
white spot on one of them, that a great difficulty arises 
in distinguishing them, one from the other. Will these 
twin heifers breed? Will any reader of the New-York 
Farmer give an answer ? 

Naturalisation of Plants.—Since the discovery of 
the New World, our English gardens have received 
2,345 varieties of trees and plants from America, rnd 
upwards of 1,700 fiom the Cape of Good Hope, in 
addition to many thousand which have been brought 


from China, the East Indies, New Holland, various 
parts of Africa, Asia, and Europe, until ‘the list of 
plants now cultivated in this country exceeds 120,- 
000 varieties. —London Atlas. 


Prosperity of the Country.— Agriculture, the first 
and most important occupation of man, has compensa- 
ted the labors of the husbandman with plentiful crops 
of all the varied products of our extensive country.— 
Manufactures have been established, in which the funds 
of the capitalist find a prufitable investment, and which 
give employment and subsistence to a numerous and 
increasing bedy of industrious and dexterous mecha- 
nics. The laborer is rewarded by high wages, in the 
construction of works of internal improvement, which 
are extending with unprecedented rapidity. Science 
is steadily penetrating the recesses of nature and dis 
closing her secrets, while the ingenuity of free minds is 
subjecting the elements to the power of man, and ma- 
king each new conquest auxiliary to his comfort. By 
our mails, whose speed is regul: rly increased, and whose 
routes are every year extended, the communication of 
public intelligence and private business are rendered 
frequent and safe—the intercourse between distant ci- 
ties, which it formerly required weeks to accomplish, 
is now effected in a few days; and in’ the construction 
of rail roads, and the application of steam power, we 
have a reasonable prospect that the extreme parts of 
our country will be so much approximated, and those 
most isolated by the obstacles of nature, rendered so 
accessible as to remove an apprehension sometimes en- 
tertained, that the great extent of the Union would en- 
danger its permanent existence.—President Jackson's 
Message, Dec. 1831. 


Gooseberries and Currants.—Secing a piece in your 
paper taken from the American Farmer, on the culti« 





vation of gooseberries, I was led to conclude, that the 
author (although he has written well on the snbject) 
may lack information, in relation to raising this useful 
shrub. At any rate it may be useful information to 
add the following :-~When you place your scions of ei- 
ther gooseberries or currants in the ground, cut off all 
the buds which go below the surface, and they will ne- 
ver sprout, and may be formed into handsome trees.— 
Western Tiller. 

Corn in the Sciota Valley. From the best infor 
mation, we can state that the corn crop in the Sciota 
valley was never, in any former year, so abundant, or 
so luxuriant. This great valley, from its opening at 
Portsmouth, to its termination at the head of the river 
from which it derives its name, presents, comparative- 
ly, but one continuous corn-field, loading and covering 
nearly its entire open surface with this valuable staple 
of our country.—i6. 

Wines.—The English pride themselves in their 
nicety in wines—yet there is no nation in the world 
more perpetually duped in this point. ‘Give me,” 
said a French merchant, “six hours notice of what 
wine you like, and you shall have it out of those twe 
barrels.” ‘There are forty thousand pipes of Madei- 
ra sold annually in Europe, while the island produces 
about ten thousand! There are thirty thousand casks 
of Frontignac sent every year from the French cellars, 
while the vineyards of Frontignac produce, in the 
best seasons, two thousand! Constantia is to be 
found in the hands of every dealer in Europe, yet it 
is produced in but one vineyard, and the vineyard 








produces but an few pipes. 
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“Tt is well known that plants feed upon fluid contain- 
ed in the soil, and that their roots are the mouths 








{For the New-York Farmer.] 


Art. CCCXL.—Pomological. through which the food is conveyed into their bedy: 
I have been highly gratified with the perusal of a/ But the absorption of fluid does not take place either 
new work descriptive of fruits, &&c. from the London | by all the surface of their roots, nor even of their fiz 


press, by George Lindley, and edited by John Lind-| pres, but only by the extremities of the latter, consist= 
ley, entitled “A Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen| ing of bundles of vessels surrounded by cellular tissue, 
Garden; or, an account of the most valuable F’ruits| in a very lax, spongy state, whence those extremities 
and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain,” &c.—|are called spongioles. That it is only through the 
The writer is one of the most experienced and in-| spongioles that absorption to any amount takes place, 
teHigent professional gardeners in Eagland$ and the} is easily shown by growing a plant in water, and alter- 
Editor, his son, is under secretary of theLsondon Hor-| nately preventing the action ef the spongioles, when 
ticultural Society, and lecturer in botany in the Lon-| janguor aiid a cessation of vital action comes on, and 
don University. From the character, and opportuni-| preventing the action of the general surface of the 
ties of these Gentlemen for obtaining accurate knowl- | roots, leaving the spongioles at liberty, when the vital 
edge, we bad a right to expect from their joint labors,| energies are immediately renewed. The spongioles 
what this volume purports to give, and what it does) are extremely delicate in their organization, and a very 
give, so far as I-can judge from a hasty examination, slight degree of violence destroys them, It is scarcely 
to wit: a description of the best Orchard and Garden| possible to remove the earth from the roots without 
fruit, with the namés and synonynis of the varieties, | injuring them in some degree, and if transplantation 
adapted to the understanding of common readers. Of | js effected violently or carelessly, they are in a great 
the 1300 varieties of the apple, and 800 of the pear, measure destroyed. In proportion to the size or age 
introduced into the London Horticultural garden, the | of a treé, is the difficulty of preserving them increased j 
work describes 214 of the former, and 162 of the lat-| ond hence at the same time the diliculty of ansplant- 
ter, 60 plums, 14 apricots, 28,cherries, 62 grapes, 60 tation is augmented. If by any method, the spongi- 
peaches, 28 nectarines, and the most select kinds of | oJes could be preserved unharmed, there would be ne 
almonds, currants, gooseberries, quinces, raspberries, | -eason whatever why the largest forest tree should not 
strawberries, and nuts. The fruits are generally divi+| po removed as easily as the young plants in a nursery; 
ded into classes; the size, shape, eye, stem, skin, flesh, | hut their preservation in such cases is impossible, and 
juice, stone, bunches, berries, time of ripening and du- | therefore the transplantation of trees of great magnia 
ration of the fruits minutely noted ;—as also the quali- | tude cannot be effected. It is because of the securi+ 
ty of the varieties for fruiting, and the specific gravity ‘ty of the spongioles from injury when the earth is un- 
of the must of the cider fruits. It contains, besides, \disturbed, that plants reared in pots are transplanted 
concise directions for propogating, pruning and train- | with so much more success than if taken immediately 
ing, a list of select fruits for a small garden, and a) from the soil. Hence, also, when earth is frozen.in a 
kalendar of work for the orchard and kitchen gar | huge ball around the roots of a plant, transplantation 
den. : lis effected withthe same kind of certainty. The 
The confusion in the names of fruits is so great,! practice of cutting the roots of large trees the year 
that with every possible precaution on the part of the | previous to removing them, is attended with success 
nurserymen, the same ffuit is often cultivated under| for a similar reason. Whenever the roots are cut 
different names ; and unless they fruit the various kinds, | through, the new fibres which‘are emiticd, provided the - 
which seldom, very seldom happens, the evil spreads | plant is in healtit, in short tufts, and each termifnated 
wide, and is perpetusted for years. The London} hy a spongiole, are much more easily taken out of the 
Horticultural garden affords probably the greatest ad-| «round without injury than if they were larger and 
vantages of any one place in the world of detecting} mre scattered among the soil. hen destroyed the 
synonyms, and fixing a correct nomenclature of fruits, spongioles are often speedily replaced, particularly in 
That garden embraces the fruits of every country in| orchard trees, provided a slight degree of growth con- 
a bearing state; and there they can not only be com-| tinues to be maintained. This is one of the reasons 
pared and identified, but their relative merits pretty why trees removed in October succeed better than if 
accurately settled. The Editor must have availed transplanted at any other time: The growth of a tree 
himself of these advantages, and it is hoped that ama- | at that season is not quite over; and the first imptlse 
teurs, as Well as the trade, will profit from his experi-| of nature, when the tree finds itself in a new situation, 
ence and accuracy. is to create new mouths by which to feed whet tlie 
The introduction evinces correct physivlogical | season for growing again returns. 
knowledge. This is blended, as it always should be, “Evaporation takes plact in platits td ait inconteiva- 
with practical observations. ‘They mutually aid each ble degree in certain circumstances. It is known by 
other. As an illustration of this remark, as well as for the experiments of Dr. Stales, that a sunfloweé plant 
its intrinsic merits, I give the following quotation. will lose as much as 1 Ib. 14 02. by perspiration ln 12 
“ Transplanting is, perhaps, that operation in which | hours ; and that in general” in equal surfaces an¢ equal 
the greatest difficulty is found to exist, andl in which the| times, a man would perspire 1-50, a plant 1-165, or 
causes of suceess or failure are often the least under-|as 50: 15; “and that taking all things into account, 
stood. Volumes have been written upon the subject, | a sunflower perspires 17 times more than aman. The 
and the whole range of vegetable physiology has been | same most accurate obsefvér fourid that a cabbage per- 
called in aid of the explanation of the theory; yet I|spired in i2 houis 1 |b. 9 oz.; a paradise stock in a 
am much mistaken if it cannot be proved to depend] pot 11 oz., and ajJemon plant § oz. Guettard states 
upon the two following circumstanctest 1. The pre-| that he found Cornus mascula perspire twice its own 
servation of the spongioles of the roots; and, 2. The}weight in a day; and Mr. Knight has remarked a 
prevention of excessive evaporation." vine in a hot day losing moisture with such rapidity 
42 
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that a glass = under one of its leaves was speedily | "137, Passe-Cormar. Pom. Mag. t. 34 Hort. 
covered with dew, and in half an hour the perspiration Trans. vol. Y. p. 410. 

was running off the glass. In damp or wet weather Passe-Colmar, dit Precel. Ib, 

this evaporation is least; in hot, dry weather it is Passe-Colmar Epineux. Van Mons, art, 
greatest. This loss has all to be supplied by the Fruit. p. 373. 

moisture introduced into the system by the spongioles ; Fondaute de Panisel. Jb. 

and hence, if the spongioles are destroyed and evapo- Poire Precel. Ib, 374. 

ration takes place before they can be replaced, a Colmar Epineux. Hort. Soc. Cat. No. 452. 
plant must necessarily die. This is the reason why Beurré Colmar Gris, dit Precel. Ib. No. 454. 
deciduous trees cannot be transplanted when in leaf; Chapuraris. Jb, No. 177. 





it is impossible to remove them without injuring their | ‘\ Fruit middle sized, obconical, flattened at the 
ee = ine ey a epak to a crown, about three inches and a half long, and threa 
evaporation by their leaves: Dut if they are kept !0 | inches indiameter. ye open, slightly sank. Stalk 
pots, it matters not at what season their removal takes! one jnch and a half “4 Skin pan when ripe be- 
‘ . ; . » sni \ ° . ; ° om 
pay because es their Lem nee ‘an — are |coming yellowish, sprinkled with russet, and if well 
- a pte Te te sal hak t he pe made goo’ exposed having a considerable tinge of red; the sur- 
y their action. = 4t 18 well known that certam ever- | face is somewhat uneven, with some slight longitudinal 
STchemrahmenasy ata tea tn peeiey| ie peat eee 
. ; : rspira- | melting, juicy, very rich, and most excellent. 
tion being much less copious than in deciduous trees,|  ,, career A “nn entdienseed’ dienes 
wherefore the spongioles have less difficulty in supply- | bats I Stone; he estan telieastaae tien 
ing the loss, occasioned by it; yet even evergreens | *)""* Ma sce ap ee eg 
ow Rat oS | scllor Hardenpout, to whom, in conjunction with Dr. 
cannot be removed in the hottest months of the year, | \, : 
. ’ Van Mons, and some others of his countrymen, we are 
because then the action of such spongioles as may be : 


; ; ; judebted for several very excellent vurieties of the 
saved in the operation would not be sufficient to sup- | /“"“ _ ” 


” 
. me : . oF | Dear. 
ply the waste by evaporation. Plants first beginning — 
to grow in the spring, with their leaves just turning | “116. Esopus Serrzenevrcn. Hor. Trans. Vol. V. 


p- 401. 


green, are in a most unfit state to remove, for, when | attic - 
transplanted, their roots will not have time to form a | Fruit large, oblong. Stock of moderate length, 


4 ° ! P ; » aviv Saret . 
sufficient number of new spongiolcs to supply the loss placed in a deep cavity, and projecting a little beyond 
to which the rapid perspiration by the leaves at that | base. Skin smooth, of a lively brilliant red, ap- 
{ ng to scarlet, with numerous small yellow 


season will give rise. It is upon this same principle, | proachi a5" bal A 
Flesh yellow, very rich, juicy and biisk.— 


that if deciduous plants are taken from the ground in | SP°t- . 
summer, they are placed in pots and put into a hot bed | Ripe about Christmas. : on 

to recover, not for the sake of the heat, but because | “A most excellent apple of American 2 
the atmosphere of a hot bed is so charged with hu- ‘tender to succeed in this country without the aid of a 
midity that perspiration cannot go on, so that the vi- | wall.” &e. a 

tal energies of the plant, instead of being wasted by Albany, Nov. 25, 1831. 

evaporation, are directed to the formation of new'! 

mouths by which to feed.” _——— 





I will close this communication by giving an ex- r 
‘ ; aay b> For the New-York Farmer.] 
ample of Mr. Lindley’ > f describ [ 
fruit wee: HARES: hi CoPeNING Art. CCCXLI.— 7 he Country Farmer.—No. XIV. 


On the choi able Land for Farting: 
“17. Beack Tartarman. Miller, No. 8." n the choice of suitable Land jor Farming 


Black Circassian. Hooker. t. 31. Mr. Freet—The coldness, of some land, with ex- 
Fraser’s Black Tartarian. Forsyth, Ed. 3.| °° of water, on which certain kinds of trees, adapted 

No. 15. to such circumstances, will still grow to enormous stat- 
Ronald’s large Black Heart. Jb. No. 14. ure, preserves their cast-off leaves from decay, the 
Black Russian, of some gardens ac- accumulation of which forms black-muck, that decep- 
Fraser’s Black Heart, } cording to the Pom, | tive covering of the soil, already noticed: or rather of 
Superb Circassian. Mog. the surface, for such lands, on a close examination, 


‘ hardly ever have any soil, strictly speaking, or onl 
‘Fruit large, generally|growing singly, heart shaped, | in mit wi in a few yo mm The sub-soily is alniess 
with an uneven surface, and a shining purplish black invariably hard-pan, or clay, neither of which are pen- 
color. Stalk one inch and a half or more, slender. | otrated by the roots of the trees, which run upon their 
Flesh purplish, juicy and rich, Stone middle sized, | surface, as they would upon that of a rock. It isa 
roundish ovate. good plan, in selecting a lot of wild land for a future 

‘Ripe end of July to the middle of August. Farm, to examine the roots of such trees as have been 

“This cherry is generally considered to have been blown down by the winds, with the ground adhering 
brought in to this country, from Russia, by the late |‘? their roots. On mucky lands, these will generally 
Mr. Fraser, in the autumn of 1796. be found, on examining what was the under side, while 
standing, as fatasa pan-cake. See, also, if the roots 
of the standing trees, are afraid of the ground, extend- 
ing off horizontally, or whether they stretch downward, 
deeply buried in the soil, as roots should be. 

On warm lands, the dry gravel, the 4th quality, in 
new countries, and the 1st, in old, or on all warm and 


“It is a cherry of great excellence. The young 
shoots, in the nursery quarter, are the most erect of 
this class of cherries, with a white epidermis, short 
joints and plump eyes ; readily recognized from every 
otter kind.” 
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dry soils, there is so much warmth, that the leaves are! who increase in substance by Farming, and live as Far- 
soon putrified, perfectly rotted, fortiing, at first, vege-| mers should, are found on this 4th quality of land, now 
table mold, then soil, or earth, with mere or less of ve-| become the first, in all parts of the northern and wes- 
getable remains. Hence there cen be no carpeting of} tern states, whatever may be the case with the regions 
muck, but a real soil, covering the sub-seil, occupying} of cotton, rice, and the sugar cane, 

the surface. In walking over such ground, you never} The richest Farmers, then, are not on the poorest 
tread on the horizontally extended roots, fur they lie| land, but on such as, in all newly settled countries, had 
deep, exactly the reverse of their position in mucky] been thought such. Farming wealth, has thus been made 
land; and the trees torn up by the roots, leave a decp| to change hands ; and the industrious, hard laboring, 
pit underneath, from which the roots have brought up! and economical Musbandman, has succeeded to the en- 
the soil, in this case. When such land is cleared of its| joyment of what was anticipated, and meant to be se- 
trees, you may see the furrows close to the stumps, even | cured, to those who had secured the first choice. They 
so as to tear off the bark with the land side of the| called it the ‘ cream of the country,’ but it has turned 
plough. _ It is always a very bad symptom, to find the| out sour milk, or even loppered bottermilk. Travel 
roots naked, as if afraid of the ground, but this| wherever we may, among the Farmers of the Northern 
never happens on any but cold and sret land, ex-| and Western states, or in the Canadas, through settle- 
cept on solid rock. Young Farmers, themselves in-| ments of 30, 40, 50, to 100 or more years old; from 
experienced, would do well to consider the 1001s, as giv- | Canada to N. Carolina, along the Atlantic, or the re- 
ing sure indications of ‘he qualities of the land, and| gions of the great Lakes, or through the Ohio Valley, 
that the trees, as to their size, and often as totheir kinds, | embracing its thousand tributaries, and the truth of these 
afford little by which to form a correct judgment. The} remarks will be confirmed at every step. If such be 
groves of the sugar maple, beech, and hemlock, in the} the case, the vast importance of the subject, propor- 
northern part of the United States, are, except on some | tioned, to the extent of the field, and to the number of 
sandy river alluvions, confined to cold and wet mucky | persons interested, may well excuse a rather prolonged 
lands ; while on the Ohio, the beech and maple groves| discussion. .It is often a hard matter to correct a sin- 
are eften found on the very warmest soil, the roots all gle error, or to remedy a single fault, of jadgment, or 
hidden, and deeply buried. Such is the case, also, with| action; and I hazard nothing in saying, that, thous- 
other kiads of trees, affecting widely different soils in| ands of actual Farmers, men of good standing for sense, 
different climates, and countries, in which the altitude| too, will be ready to acknowledze their obligations to 
has more concern than mere latitude. The white beech, | these summary remarks. © I have known Farmers, and 
of the north, is a very different tree, however, from the} know such; now, who have fallen into the very com- 
red beech of the Ohio valley, that always preferring a; mon delusion as to black muck lands, and have paid 
cold and wet location, and this generally a dry and| dearly for it, to whom this advice, scasonably given, 
warm one, where muck is rarely found. would have saved many years of regret. 

Such, Mr. Editor, is a general outline of the result} ©The County of Dutchess, N. Y., now actually one 
of my observation and experience, on the selection of| of the most productive in the State, was almost all of 
suitable lands for Farming. By the time of the second | this undervalued kind of land, having but very little 
generation, and often during the lives of the first set-| of the carpeted sort, covered with muck, or of fat clay, 
tlers of regions of mucky lands, the whole order of val-| or recent river alluvion. What there was, was soon 
uation is reversed, as above described; and that which, | seized, as the cream of the whole, leaving the dry rid- 
at the first settlement of the country, was esteemed on-| ges to the slow coming ‘ Interlopers,’ who have long 
ly as of the third or fourth quality of land, comes to be, | since enjoyed the cream, leaving the sour milk to their 
by general consent, considered the very best, the first | lopper-loving neighbors. ‘The eastern part of Colum- 
quality. If we now seek an explanation of this, the| bia county, also, timbered with oak and chesnut, among 
ready answer, is ; warm and dry soils afford crops much | which muck rarely is found, consisting of dry ‘ ridges 
more certainly, being less affected by extremes of all| and barren vales,’ as they were then thought, was like 
sorts, as of excess of rain, of drought, heat and cold ;| the lands of Dutchess, regarded in the same light. 
may be worked earlier in spring, and later in autumn ;| Some 70 years ago, those lands were ‘ taken up,’ as it 
heave less, by winter freezing ; and the crops are much| was called, on paying a trifling fee of office, and a title 
less liable to injury by early and late frosts, Take | was soon acquired, of possession, by occupancy asa 
the sum of all these into amount, and it amounts to a| Farm, and a mockery of a brush-fence inclosure.— 
very great difference. But, besides all this, warm soils| Farms, thus acquired, are yet in possession of the fam- 
are sensitive to the kind treatment, to the care and| ilies of the first occupants, and good Farms, with good 
skill of the Husbandman ; and cold and wet ones, are| titles. Yet all these inducements could not keep the 
not. Mother Earth, like all other Ladies, loves a lit-| Salisbury men, Yankees, just over the line of ‘ York 
tle assiduity of attention, and rarely bestows her boun-| State,’ from participating in the rage for carpeted lands, 
ties without some coaxing. Warm soils invite this,| the beech and maple and basswood and ash and elm 
but cold ground repels all such advances. Hence it is,| groves of the ‘ New State.’ as Vermont was called.— 
that, as men, Husbandmen, love to be in this humor of| They sold their Farms, in Salisbury and laid out the 
coaxing, soa warm soil, by inviting it, makes good Hus-| avails in the mucky wilds of Vermont, much to their 
bandry, and is the better taken care of, when made! subsequent loss, mortification, and regret. 
fertile, for having been, ia good part, made so, by the} |My Father, one of those, with several brothers, who 
assiduity of the cultivator. They who reside on land| had been bred to Farming, on hard land, sold the old 
of the greatest natural richness, even if fertile, or not,| Farm, a very large and good one, to become Farmers 
rarely use much of this kind of assiduity, rarely are| on soft land, most abundantly carpeied, * over shoo" 
good Farmers, or grow fat by Farming, fat as Farmers,| in black muck. When first cleared, it produced great 
that is, rich in purse, and in mind. Men of this cast,| crops of grain, or, rathor, a great crop,—for it very 
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soon began to wear out, though managed hy good Hus- 
bandry ; and in 10, 15, to 20 and 30 years, would pro- 
duce nothing but grass, coarse, wet-land sedge, or wild 
grass, because the turf could never be so subdued as to 
make it take seeding. As to grain, for bread for the 
family, that we had to purchase from others, afier a 
few years, raised on lands more recently cleared, as 
the occupants of those lands, have had to do, in their 
turn. Grass, grass, all grass, and yet poor feed, as 
pasture, or m8 Land that will produce but one kind 
of product, makes hard living for Farmers, like the shin- 
gles of Sacandaga. ‘The only resource of the occu- 
pants of those lands, now, (who cannot get away,) is 
the dairy and the raising of young cattle, for the Far- 
mers of Dutchess, Columbia and Westchester, living 
on lands that were never carpeted. Land, moderate- 
ly moist, and cool, will answer well for dairy and 
stock-farming, but wet, and cold land, contrasted with 
warm and dry, as above, makes tough, cold, and sour 
pasture, or hay, miserable feed, long and sour, like a 
tedious and ill told story. 
Sept. 17, 1831. 


It will be recollected by most of our readers that 
Messrs. W. Wilson and T. Hogg interchanged a few 
thoughts, in the New-York Farmer, on the climate and 
productions of this country and England—and that they 
referred the settlement of the controversy to Mr. Buel 
and to Mr. Louden. The statement of Mr. Buel is in 
Vol. 2, page 49, that of Messrs. Wilson and:'Loudon, 
in Vol. 2, page 219. In justice to Mr. Hogg we in- 
sert his. It did not appear in Loudon’s Magazine un- 
til the publication of the June number, 1831. Mr. 
L’s correspondents furnish him matter sufficient for a 
supply of two or three years—affording him great fa- 
cilities for selections appropriate to seasons and times. 


—Ed. N. Y. Farmer. 


Arr. CCCXLII.—Notice of the Culture of Thirteen 
Kinds of superior Horticultural Productions in the 
Neighborhood of New-York. By Mr. Tuomas 
Hoes, F. H. S., Nurseryman there. 


Sm—My neighbor Mr. Wilson has, in a former num- 
ber of your Magazine (Vol. V. p. 409.,) enumerated 
certain garden products which are brought to perfee- 
tion in the open air in America, but which reqnire pro- 
tection in England. With your permission I will state 
to you the cultivation and the result of these thirteen | 
kinds of horticultural products in this country. 

The European sorts of the Grape grown here for 


ment of facts, you will perceive that artificial aid is more 
re | to bring the grape to perfection in America 
than in England. 

The Peach in general does well in the middle States ; 
but is often killed by cold in the eastern States, and to 
the north of us. We cultivate the trees as standards. 
Their roots are much infested by a grub called the 
worm, which if not carefully looked after and destroy- 
ed, will very soon destroy the trees ; it is therefore with 
a great deal of care and expense that we at all succeed, 
nor is it uncommon to have all our expectations of a 
crop blasted by our late spring frosts. This season 
they have been unusually abundant and cheap. 

Nectarines are almost a hopeless crop with us; the 
skin being smooth, it is attacked by some kind of in- 
sect, by which it is destroyed before it comes to matu- 
rity. In some of the small gardens in town we occa- 
sionally have a few fine nectarines, but they are always 
considered a fruit of great rarity. 

Cucumbers. To have them in the early part of the 
season requires as much artificial aid as it does in Eng- 
land. The short prickly kind is the sort generally culti- 
vated here, and they succeed best in light sandy soils, 
We sow them in May in the open ground ; and about the 
latter end of July, and in August, we have great abun- 

dance, cheap, if the season is favorable: for it some- 
| times happens here, as in England, that some seasons 
|are more favorable for them than others. In England 

the plants or vines continue to bear frait for a much 
greater length uf time than what they do here; the 
plants likewise, when young, are very much infested by 
| some insect, which often destroys them. 
| Melons. To have them early requires the aid of 
| hot-beds, in the same way as for raising them. The 
‘seasons here are frequently unfavorable for them.— 
| When planted in the open ground they are frequently 
| killed by heavy rains, particularly after dry weather = 


‘they do best in hot dry seasons and on sandy soils.— 
| In favorable seasons they are very abundant and cheap, 
| If the old fashioned mode in England of raising cucum- 
bers in ridges were adopted for melons here, n would, 
I think, well pay for the trouble. 

Pumpkins, Vegetable Marrow, and Squash are ge- 
nerally raised in this country for family use, and for 
feeding cattle in winter, in lieu of turnips; they are 
cultivated, as in England, without artificial heat. 

Fndian Corn succeeds well here, and is grown in 
lieu of field peas and horse beans. Mr. Cobbett, I 
anderstand, asserts it is far saperior. To that gentie- 
man I refer Mr. Wilson for mformation respecting its 
cultivation in England, without artificial aid, 

Lima Beans [Dolichos sp. tT} do well here. For an 











wine or table use have not succeeded in any part of this autumn crop we plant them out in the open ground, 
country in the open fields, arranged as vineyards, though | about the second week in May. A little artificial heat 
the experiment has frequently been made by French, | would be a benefit to them: they are frequently kill- 
Swiss, and German settlers. The mildew has baffled ed, if planted out (oo soon, by wet or cold weather.— 
all their efforts. This disease affects not only the young | They are used in the same way as Windsor beans ; 
wood, but also the fruit, and totally destroys both for | some say they are better, but some say nay. 

the season. !n cities, however, the vine succeeds much; Pepper, or Capsicum, and Tomato, or Love Apple, 
better, not being much affected by the mildew; and I | are generally raised in hot-beds (by our best garden- 
am informed that farther to the north of us, for instance, | ers,) and then planted out in the open ground as in Eng- 
at Albany and Boston, they succeed better than they |Jand. 

do here , that is to say, they occasionally produce fine} Okra (Hibiscus esculentus) is mostly used here, by 
crops of grapes. Protection, however, in winter, is ne-|the French in soups. It is sown about the middle of 
cessary every where ; for such is the severity of that sea- | May in the open ground, and frequently raised early 
son here, that, if kept exposed, the vines are frequently lia the season in hot-beds, in the same way as the pre- 


killed down to the ground. Our mode of protection is | ceding. 
to bury the wood ander the soil. From the aboves tate- 


Having thus gone through Mr. Wilson's select list 
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of what he considers superior gartien products, you will 
judge for yourself as to the correctness of his statements. 
To me it appears that he has been very unfortunate in 
his selection } for the greater part of them are cultiva- 
ted here precisely in the same way as they are in Eng- 
land. 

Much more might be said on the garden products and 
climate of this country, if my time would permit. J 
cannot, however refrain from making a few observa- 
tions respecting the cauliflower, broccoli, atid goose- 
berry. 

The Cauliflower is seldom attempted to be cultiva- 
ted here by our market-gardencrs: the extra-trouble 
and the precariousness of our seasons prevent them ; 
for, if the hot weather sets in early, they never come 
to perfection. In private families, however (upon a 
stall scale,) by very great attention and care, a crop 
is usually obtained ; but in our markets they are al- 
ways a rare vegetable. 

Of Broccoli, the only kind raised here is the Cape. 
We cultivate it precisely in the same way as you do in 
England, and it succeeds well ; but the other kinds will 
not stand our winters without shelter ; no, not even the 
Scotch kail. 

Gooseberrées, like Whe grape, are subject to mildew. 
‘They are seldom sold in our markets in a ripe state ; 
if left on the bushes to ripen, they are generally burnt 
er scalded by the sun, and afterwards drop off. 

The point in dispute between Mr. Wilson and my- 
self is simply this: he has asserted that this climate is 
superior to England for the production of fruits and 
garden products; and as a proof of this assertion, he 
has given us a list of thirteen kinds of fruits and vegeta- 
bles said by him to require artificial aid in England, but 
not so in this country. The question, therefore, to be 
decided is, whether the success of these thirteen kinds 
of vegetables in this country is a sufficient proof of its 
superiority of climate. ‘The next point of dispute is, 
whether Mr. Wilson is correct in stating that all these 
thirteen kinds require artificial aid in England, but do 
not require such in this country. 

I differ from you in opinion, when you assert that 
*‘ more may be done in the open air in America, in the 
cultivation’ of culinary fruits and vegetables, than in 
England ; and as much by protection, by forcing, and 
by artificial climates.” My opinion is, that more cu- 
linary fruits and vegetables are brought to perfection 
in the open air of England than here, and that less can 
be done here by forcing and by artificial climates than 
in that country. What are the culinary fruits and ve- 
getables that grow in this part of America that do not 
grow in England? J remain, Sir, &e. 

Tuomas Hoae. 

New-York, Nov. 16, 1829. 


SEs 


Arr. CCCXLILI.—Hints on the Formation and 
Management of Agricultural Societies, in the State 
of New-York. By the Eprror. 


We intended to continue our remarks on the impor- 
tance and expediency of agricultural associations—but 
as the day for a convention is fixed, we shall throw out 
some occasional hints on the duties incumbent on their 
management. 

The success and utility of voluntary associations de- 
pend on views of duties, entertained by those who ac- 





cept of offices. From the nature of the association 
—being voluntary—the obligations to discharge the 
duties are considered light—tiot amenable to any one. 
Hence the occasion of being elected officers is too 
often regarded ly the otcupants as a compliment 
to their general worth, rather than as resulting from 
an expectation and a tacit understanding, of zeal, activ- 
ity and untiring exertion to raise the character and ac- 
complish the objects of the society. Those who thus 
eStimate the honor conferred by their fellow citizens, 
have very inadequate views of the obligations imposed 
by such a favorable expression of opinion. ‘These 
are the persons, under whose superintendence and 
guardianship our praiseworthy and patriotic associa- 
tions languish and die. Such men palsy the very sin- 
ews, and infuse a narcotic into the whole system, of so- 
ciety. Far and wide they spread their ‘ malign influ- 
ence’—to the whole land, for the present and many 
succeeding generations, they proclaim the futility of 
voluntary associations. Put these same persons in of- 
fices of trust whee their performances are estimated 
and requited by dollars, and they make vigilant and 
worthy servants of the public. All this bespeaks in- 
sensibility and a low tone of patriotic feeling. 

On accepting an office no one should presume that 
his name and influence, however great they may be, 
will answer as a substitute for enterprise and exertion, 
Let his acceptance be an acknowledgment of his obli- 
gations to devise plans to arouse his countrymen, and 
to call into exercise their energies. And when he has 
reached the acme of his fame and usefulness, and set 
an example worthy of imitation, let him retire and re- 
ceive his reward—the thanks and approbation of his 
neighbors and fellow citizens. 


[For the New-York Farmer.] 


Art. CCCXLIV.— Corn in England.— To William 
Ccbbett, Esq. of Kensington, Old England. 


Dear Sirn—-I have noticed your address “ To all 
the Yankees upon the face of the earth” —and am much 
pleased with the friendly agricultural contest, which 
you propose between the farmers of this country and 
yours. In the battle field I hope our citizens may 
never again be obliged to contend, but in the harvest 
field, I am quite willing there should be a perpetual 
strife. 

That England is indeed a fine country, (if not the 
finest in the world,) I have no hesitation to admit, but 
that it can produce in perfection, every plant which 
all-bounteous nature has given to her children in every 
clime, I have yet to learn. Wheat, barley, and oats 
three of the choicest gifts from Heaven to man, may, 
without doubt, grow abundantly in England, bat Indina 
corn, (Zea mays) I have always thought we could raise 
in larger quantities, and of a better quality, than even 
that favored Isle. This is the point in issue, and I am 
glad you propose a method of deciding the important 
question, and will cheerfully enter the list, if my heca- 
tion does not exclude me. I ama Yankee; my farm 
is situated upon the bank of the South Chuctanunda 
which you will see by the map of New-York empties 
into the Mohawk 16 miles above the city of Schenec- 
tady. With your permission then, I take up the gaunt- 
let—it being distinctly understood, that no part of the 
grain, grown by either of us, shall be weighed or ésti- 
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mated, unless it is perfectly sound and fully ripe. 
I am perfectly serious in accepting this challenge and 


have not the smallest doubt but we may agree upon the] bling the human liver. 


umpire to decide between us, if those gentlemen you 
have named, should decline the task. 
Iam with sincere respect, yours, &c. 
-S. Reynoips. 


Florida, N. ¥. Nov. 25th, 1831. 


Remarks :—We give the above an insertion, not 
presuming however, that Mr. Cobbett will accept it, on 
the ground of location. Dr. Reynolds is abundantly 
responsible for the amount. 

Mr. Wm. Wilson of this city has published a com- 
munication in the Evening Post, the purport of which 
is, that Mr. Cobbett’s corn is comparatively valueless, 
and that it is beneath the dignity of a Yankee to bring 
our superior varieties in competition with it. We have 
received a Satirical article, conveying the idea that this 
noise about corn in England is one of the many ma- 
noeuvres of Mr. C. to sustain his notoriety, and to pock- 
et a little cash for his seed corn. Inthe former com- 
munication Mr. W. quotes the following from Loudon’s 
Magazine, Vol, VI. page 63.—Ed. 

“ No. 1. Sweet corn—useless to attempt growing. 

2. Maize quarantaini (ripening in forty days)—may 
succeed in fine weather. 

8. Early golden corn—may also do well in warm 
summers. 

4. Large yellow corn from Pennsylvania—useless. 

5. Large red—the same. 

6. Large yellow flint—the same. 

7. Large white flint—the same. 

8. Pearl corn—only now (Oct. 31,) in bloom. 

9. Egyptian, or chicken corn—very early, but 
small. 

10. Cobbett’s early— equally goud, but not quite so 
early.” 


‘ Now as Mr. Cobbett says, his challenge is given to 
show the Yankees, that he can grow as good corn as 
they can, it would be but justice in Mr. Woodward, 
who has put the challenge in the public papers, to in- 
form those challenged, through the same medium, 
which of the best sorts he pretends to compete with. 

* Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6 and 7, are the kinds generally culti- 
vated by the Yankees. It would certainly be beneath 
the dignity of such champions to select any inferior va- 
riety. Neither would it be very honorable for one par- 
ty to cultivate one kind of corn, and the other party 
another kind. 

* The author above quoted, in speaking of Nos. 1, 2, 
8, 9, 10, savs, “* Here I may beg leave to correct an 
error of opinion which has prevailed among many since 
the introduction of it, as to its application in America, 
which is no less gross than to suppose it is the corn 
which yielded the fine flour of that country,” viz. Nos. 
4, 5, 6 and 7.’ 


Art. CCCXLV.—Liverwort—( Anemone Hepatica.) 


As many persons may feel interested to know some- | strength. 


person to recognize it at first sight. Its leaves will be 
perceived to be three-lobed, entire; in shape resemé 

It continues green through the 
winter, and the leaf is preferable to the root for use.~— 
The leaves and not the root are to be used. 

‘*It is a circumstance not a little perplexing to stu- 
dents,” says Mr. Bigelow in his Florula Bostoniensis, 
** that the first plant in a genus without a calyx should 
have a calyx of three leaves. Linnaeus, in associating 
this plant with the Anemones, considered the calyx 
from its remoteness to be an involucrom, and nota 
perianth, Leaves radical, on hairy petioles, with three 
broad oval lobes. Peduncles and involucre hairy.— 
Petals blue [6 v.] This elegant plant is one of the ear- 
liest visiters in spring, flowering in sunny spots before 
the snow has left the ground.” It is perennial, and 
grows in the woods, and most abundantly on the nerth 
side of hills. It may be found in almost every part of 
America, and although it flowers in April according to 
the books, yet it may be gathered in February. 





The liverwort is the Anemone hepatica of ‘Linnzus, 
belonging to his 13th class, Polvandria ; and included 
in the seventh order of this class, Polygynia. It is al- 
so called by botanists Herba trinitata, Jercorasia and 
Mechantia polymorpha. It is nearly allied to the Lich- 
en Islandi¢us, or Iceland moss, but it has been long 
esteemed superior to it as an-aperient, resolvent, and 
anti-scorbutic. It has a penetrating though mild pun- 
gency and bitter taste, sinking as it were into the 
tongue. It is known to possess mildly astringent aud 
corroborant virtues, and has been given both in the 
form of dried leaves in powder to the dose of half a 
tea spoonful occasionally, and in the form of tea pre- 
pared in the preportion of a handful of the leaves to a 
quart of boiling water. When the water is poured on 
at a boiling temperature, it ought to boil twenty or twen- 
ty-five minutes only in a covered vessel. ‘This is to be 


drank when cold, it being then of the color of Madeira 


wine, which is an evidence of its being of proper 
It may be used as a common drink to the 


thing more of this newly discovered medicine for con-| exclusion of either tea or coffee, and accompanied by 
sumption, an engraving of which is here given, a med-|a diet of milk and vegetables. 


ical gentleman has furnished the following botanical 
description. 


So much noise has recently been made unjustly about 


The cut is obout one third the size of| the Skull Cap, Pippisseway and Iceland moss, that it 





the plant, and is sufficiently accurate,to enable any 





is not wonderful that people should be incredulous with 
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respect to any of the newspaper eulogices bestowed up- 
on these and other remedies, particularly when an- 
nounced as specifics for “ incurable diseases.” From 
some experiments, however, the writer has recently 
made with the Liverwort, he is of opinion that it pos- 
sesses decidedly curative virtues, in at least two of the 
species of the consumption; the Plithisis [cemoptori- 
ca, or bleeding from the lungs. 

Dr. Hereford has lately published an additional note 
on the subject of the liverwort. He advises that dur- 
ing the trial of this tea the patient should abstain from 
use of all other medicine; but the leaves and stalks 
only should be employed in the decoction; that the 
roots are nauseating, and otherwise ill adapted to the 
cure of the disease for which the plant is recommended ; 
and that many persons cook the plant too much, a| 
simple infusion only of heated water being necessary. 
—Monthly Repository. 








Art. CCCXLVI.—Kila Dried Corn Meal. 

Kiln dried meal must be made of the best yellov | 
corn; white would not sell. Hogsheads. should be | 
made of the best seasoned white oak stuff, 2 feet 54 in- 
ches long, and be 2 feet 3$ inches across the head.— 
Four iron hoopson each hhd. The rest of the hoops, | 
strong, smooth hickory. The hhds. must be made 
tight, as they are sold for rum hhds. in the W. Indies | 
—the only market for them. 

The corn is dried in a long sheet iron cylinder, or in 
pans (put in motion by the mill) in a heated air-cham- 
ber of brick. The meal is sifted ; the cloth as open as 
the common middlings cloth in a sip. reel, and about 
4 feet long. 

The weight in each hhd. 800lbs. and the hhd. must 
be branded with the name of the maker and kiln dried 
corn meal No. 1, 800lbs. The meal must be of a 
bright yellow, and smell strongly of the kiln, or it will | 
not pass inspection. ‘Ten hhds. per day is moderate | 
work for a good pair of burrs and a good kiln; sixteen 
bushels of good corn will make a hhd.—old corn less, | 
Ten to 12,000 hhds. are in New-York yearly for the, 
West Indies. 

It would not be safe for a new hand to construct a 
kiln, without the presence of an experienced workman 
who has putthem up. ‘The sheet iron pans are better 
than the cylinders. 

The price in New-York varies from $13 to $15 
through the year, when corn is plenty. ‘The cost of 
a complete kiln with pans, is $400 to $500. 

The vegetating principle must be entirely destroyed, 
and the point of sufficient dryness can be easily ascer- 
tained by the smell of the meal while grinding. Great 
pains must be taken in making the hhds. well, and of 
stuff long seasoned ; or the meal will make them shrink 
so much that they will fall to pieces before they reach 
the market.—V. Y. Jour. of Commerce. 











Arr. CCCXLVII.—Miscellaneous, Original, and 
Selected. 

Hail Storm.—T he weather during July has been re- 
markably warm, with frequent showers; and on the 
whole the agricultural crops and woods never looked 
better. The crops of fruit, however, are generally. de- 





' fective, tho 


we believe they are better in the neigh- 
borhood of Manchester and Chester than.they ate 
either farther north ot farther south, On the 15th of 
July a dreadful hail storm happened at Penruddock, 
about six miles from Penrith, on the road between that 
town and Keswick. It extended over a tract of coun- 
try nearly two miles in diaméter, totally destroying 
the field crops, and _ killing many of the birds, hares, 
rabbits and poultry. The hares took shelter in. the 
same shed with men and cattle. The leaves of the 
large Tussilago, by the roadside, and those of all the 
crops in the cottage gardens were cut iato shreds; the 
poiato leaves and stems were lacerated, and every stalk 
of corn was broken, Two extensive farmers lost eve- 
ry thing but their cattle. The storm began in dark- 
ness, about four o’clock in the afternoon, and contin- 
ued nearly two hours ; the hailstones which fell were 
from 4 to 6 inches round ; they formed a body in ma- 
ny places from 15 to 18 inches deep; and lay on the 
ground three days before they were all melted. —Zou- 
don’s Mag. for Oct. 1831. 


Saving Peas or Beans from Mice.—Chop up the 
tops of the last year’s shoots of furze, and sow them in 
the drills.—J6, 


Cheap Method of catching Mice.—Sink bell glass- 
es level with the earth; fill them half full of water ; 
put a little oat-meal over the water in the glass, and a 
little over the earth about the outside of the glass, ** to 
decoy them to a watery grave.” Cover the glasses 
with straw during winter, to keep the water from free- 
zing.—Ib. 


Immense number of Mice.—In a forest planted by 
Lord Glenbervie, the mice, threatened its entire de- 
struction. The following is an extract from the Hor- 
ticultural Register for August 1831.— Ed, 

** In short, holes about two feet long and ten inches 
broad at top, and somewhat larger every way at the bot- 
tom, were made at twenty yards apart, over about 3200 
acres of plantation; persons went round early in the 
morning, to destroy such mice as might be found in the 
holes, ‘{n this way, besides what the owls, hawks, 
magpies, and weasels took out of the holes (and seve- 
ral of these depredators lost their lives in attempting to 
seize their prey,) 30,000 mice were paid for by gov- 
ernment; nor were they extirpated until they had de- 
stroyed, in four inclosures, amounting only to 1700 
acres, the astonishing number of 200,000 five year old 


| oaks, together with an immense number of acorns and 


young seedlings.’ 

“ It is said by naturalists,” observes Mr. Billington, 
‘that the beaver will fell trees with his teeth, but I 
have never seen an account of mice felling oak trees ; 
yet I have seen many trees 7 or 8 ft. high, and an inch 
and a half in diameter, cut down bythem. When ex- 
amining for the thick part of the root, below where it 
was bitten off, I could never find any part of it left, so 
that it is very probable it was eaten by them. I have 
by me several trees so cut down, for the inspection of 
any person who may be desirous of witnessing, with 
his own eyes, the wonderful powers of so diminutive a 
creature as the mouse in felling trees.” 


Growth of the city of New- York,—From an arti- 
cle in the Evening Post, we make the following ex- 
tract. 

In 1820, the city of New-York (proper) occupied 
about a thousand aercs of land—was bounded north 
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by Grand street, and contained (according to the cen-|the work they ever had, _I planted six acres in this — 
sus) 123,000 inhabitants—in 1£30 it contained 210,-| way, and in the fall when the pod and leaf began to 
000 inhabitants~ had covered a second thousand acres, | turn yellow, I had two acres cut and cured for hay, Arr. 
and was bounded bya line from River to River, of| which I think, produced two and a half to three tons mex! 
of which Sixth street is the centre. It hence appears! per acre.. 1, at the same time, sowed half an acre (by mir 
that during the last ten yeors (during a part of which vey of experiment) broad cast, and harrowed them in, Mr 
time there was but little activity in business) 1000 acres | and the difference in the product was astonishing ; I modes 
of vaeant lard, equivalent to about 12,000 lots, have | think four to one in faver of the part drilled and after- sandy 
been required for buildings and the accommodation of| wards ploughed and hoed. 1 discovered, that both same 
the 90,000 additional inhabitants. Now provided that| cattle and horses preferred the pea to the best timothy prope 
the population of the city increases for the ensuing ten hay or corn blades, and have no doubt it affords an grass, 
years, — at the same rate of ean nd ros Ap equal or greater degree of nourishment than cither.— all me 
certainly the present prospects of trade and business} The cowpea will succeed well in all the middle and hope 
induce the belief that a much greater increase might southern states, and on every description of soil. I why | 
ar oy expected. If the x peat Paltae: have = it, and I have for many years-been greatly hibit | 
crease in the same proportion, to wit: as to »~ | Surpri that more attention has not been paid to its Cl 
000 of about 72 per cent, then in 1840 the population cultivation, as I think ita most valuable ante feed- odean 
would be 360,000, for the usual accommodation of] ing’stock or restoring worn out lands. It may be rai grave 
whom an additional 5000 lots would be necessary, advantageously with corn, or drilled in the way I have loam 
Indigo.—This plant is found in abundance on the} 2¢sctibed. I pee ee es ee Snes Oe as SO 
pine lands in this territory. It grows very luxuriantly, ote ~ ot cured. The hands took a common knife, clay, 
frequently attaining the height of six or eight feet.—| followed the rows and cut the vines atthe top of the of ev: 
We have no data by which to estimate the compara- earth, loosened them a little from the ground and tur- If in 
tive value of this plant as a crop, with the other sta- ned them over; they were turned afterwerds, pretty hard 
ples of this country, except the amount of exports from much as other hay is managed in curing. It requires rily k 
the British colonies where it is cultivated, We have | ™UCh longer to cure than hay made of grass, and when of gri 
reason to believe, however, that it is not less profita- | PYt UP must be secured under a shelter.” Pi qu 
ble than sugar or cotton. The general impression, . , ym 
that its cultivation is productive of sickness, will pre- ss sae dh, rege < ee. of whic! 
vent its becoming a staple to any extent in this coun- Apples and a third crop of Sineeeete’ taken red rs = ' 
try. : 7 : choo: 
This objection, however, might be removed by the pecaale, Agee Epes. Cacketas, om 5, nee eithe 
. . en ohn om tin} ree after bearing and bringing to maturity one crop, Seams 
introduction of a practice which is said to prevail in blessested dhe. senend these, dintae-tes'sésend weak | é 
some of the British plantations, Where the indigo plant September, as full as trees sasivally do in the sprin 3 bse 
cata the proper season, and enti ne Engl Some othe apples, when th rest ehicked ter grow By 
tracting the coloring matter. It is said that the pro- megsored “above three inches in _circamference, but tion | 
: saan watt heen Gidiiind. oad ak les: they are generally of the size of full grown crab apples. ond | 
roe eta mares ew be eibuleell hes oe it ji What is still more remarkable is, that the tree blossom- prone 
cominilp entrected te : tis skilfal hosed ot he pte air te Ae ie ha a O 
tathons, : vember, “ia 
We have conversed with several gentlemen who are} Elasticity of Feathers.—The elasticity of feathers duci 
anxious to try the experiment of cultivating indigo in| was well illustrated by an experiment lately performed soils. 
this manner, provided they can obtain any informa-|in the library of the Royal Institution, London, of im- and | 
tion on the subject. The editor of the American Far- | mersing feathers, rumpled and bent in ulmost.every di- root 
mer has probably better means ef obtaining the infor-| rection, in boiling water, and on withdrawing then plan 
mation desired than any other, and will confer a spe-| they were seen to have resumed their regular and pa- root 
cial favor on our citizens by ascertaining what would | tural om This was accidentally discovered by a neve 
be the.value in the northern cities, of a bale of the in-| specimen of a foreign bird, the plumage of which had the 1 
digo plant properly cured, and weighing three hundred | been very much rumpled, falling into some hot water, will 
pounds. — Floridian. which restored it; aud the process appears to be one On 
Cowpeas.—A friend in Louisiana, in a letter to the |*bat may prove of much advantage to the preservers as ti 
Editor of the American Farmer, makes the following | &f those beautiful animals. —- 
remarks relative to the cowpea, which we _ consider New-York le , Zoli 
valet ew- York Cattle Market, Bull’s Head, Monday, roti 
4 wo 46 Dee. 19.—Including 200 of last week, there were 700 k 
on the Hopton os a ole anpandle sadly nt head of Beef Cattle at Market ; 500 were sold. Sales pos 
, ; 6 “a > 
ing thend, I will state the resdlt of my observations.— dull—prices from €4,50 to $ veraging about $5,25. rest 
: ; Three.very fine oxen fatted by A. Aiken, of Dutchess is tl 
The first time I ever planted them, exeept with corn, County, sold for $9,50; and the same number, fatted is 
was on a peice of ground much worn and exhausted, y» meh are ry mre et ingt 
a ; a 7 by Ezra Barsley, Fairfield County, Ct., brought $7,50. it! 
off which I had just taken a crop of oats ; about the . a wit 
first of June, then broke up the ground, ran furrows Cows—Milch Cows are scarce. They sell from wit 
acorss the ploughing four feet apart, in which the peas| 20 to 3° dollars. wat 
were dropped and covered with a light plough, follow-| Seep, 30 in market, brought from $1,50 to $3,50 ally 
ed by oue horse harrow, to remove the clods and pul- each. The best of wethers, weighing 20lbs. per qr. but 
verize the earth: When they®were six or eight inches|>ring 96. (7 For Hay and Wood, see Produce as 
high, I had them ploughed and hoed, which was dt | Market. pe 
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[For the New-York Farmer.] 
Aer. CCCXLVIIJ.—The Country Farmer.—No. 
GEXIV.—On the choice of suitable Land for Far- 
ming. 

Mr. Freet—That a warm and dry soil, or but 
moderately moist, such as a gravel, or a gravelly, or 
sandy loam, or mold, resting on a sub-soil of much the 
same composition, but more compact and ponderous, 
properly a medium soil, suitable alike for grain and 
grass, is generally the best for Farming, is known to 
all men of extensive experience and observation. I 
hope [ have succeeded in showing why it is so, and 
why lands, of an opposite character, are not, and to ex- 
hibit the true relative character and value of each kind. 
Clay, in due proportion, combined with gravel, con- 
stitutes a gravelly loam ; in larger proportion, a loamy 
gravel. So also of sand, either a sandy loam, or a 
loamy sand. Sand, without some clay, is rarely found, 
as soil, and is of little value as such: In all cases, 
clay, in some proportion, is an essential constituent 
of every composition of earth for a productive soil.— 
If in excess, the land is cold, clammy, hard to work, 
hard to pulverize, and if very moist, ot wet;"necessa- 
rily barren, doomed to sterility, except by admixture 
of gravel, or sand, making an artificial soil, by the aid 
of quick-lime. What I call a gravelly mold, or a san- 
dy mold, is a loam, of gravel, or sand, described above, 
which has in it a due proportion of vegetable remains, 
the warmest, and most productive, of all soils. In 
choosing a soil, then, a warm medium soil, it should be 
either a gravelly loam, or a gravelly mold, or a sandy 
loam, or a sandy mold, resting on a subsoil that con- 
tains rather a larger proportion of clay than the soil. 
By regulating the depth of his furrows, the Farmer 
may thus always make his soil of just such composi- 
tion as may be desirable, in each field of his Farm, 
and in a way that costs nothing; while the land is con- 
stantly increasing in fertility. 

Oak and chesnut, every where, grow on soils 
where subsoils contain a larger proportion of clay, pro- 
ducing trees tap-rooted, as we call them. On such 
soils, and subsoils, other trees approach this character, 
and lose it on mucky lands, where trees, naturally tap 
rooted, cannot flourish, even when planted, or trans- 
planted. The red beech, is always inclined to be tap- 
rooted, like the oak, and the chesnut ; the white beech 
never. The sugar maple, the rock, or hard maple of 
the northern states, flourishes best in a warm soil, but 
will grow in mucky lands, yet with less luxuriance.— 
On the Ohio, and the warm mold of that valley, it is 
as tap-rooted as the white oak, To speak of locali- 
ties, for illustration of these remarks, Dutchess, and 
Columbia counties, of the state of New-York, may be 
poticed. The native trees of these regions, even the 
oak and chesnut, ‘ open woods,’ as they were called, 
and the soils, though various, generally dry and warm, 
resting on subsoils more clayey than the soils. Such 
is the case, also, with parts of Rensselaer and Wash- 
ington counties, on the east side of the Hudson river, 
with tracts on the west side, yet to be noticed, and 
with vast regions, elsewhere. Wherever we find a 
warm soi), of either kind noticed above, it will gener- 
ally be found underlaid by a subsoil much like the soil, 
but rather more ponderous, and ‘ccmpact, and having 
a somewhat larger proportiou of clay: Deep ploughing, 
occasionally, has done much toward the fertility of these 
Jands. Where this cannot be résotted to, the making of 
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artificial soils 1s too expensive for the profits of farming. 
I know not how it has happened, and am in no hu- 
mor for philosophical speculations; or geological; but 
the facts I am about to state, will be new to many per- 
sons, and yet not new! It generally happens, in some 
way, that we find, at no great distance from extensive 
water-courses, and waters, as of rivers, and lakes, ran- 
ges of lands all of one character, lying nearly parallel 








with those waters, at unequal distances, and varying 
elevations. To begin with a smaller locality, let us 
notice a range of this medium soil, dry and warm, rest- 
ing on a subsoil of almost a perfectly uniform charac- 
ter, rather more clayey than the soil, extending along 
the east side of the Hudson river, from the Highlands; 
through Dutchess, Columbia, Rensselaer, and part of 
Washington county. The surface is either ridgy, more 
or less continuous, or tossed into knolls, and hillocks, 
2 to 5 or more miles distant from the river, variously 
elevated, but every where a different soil from those 
bordering it, on the east, or the west. It is a dry, 
warm, and highly productive soil; generally a gravelly 
loam ; and is in many places; bordered by a stiff clay. 
by clayey loams, sand, or sandy loam, perfectly dis- 
tinct soils, or lands, or, to speak geologically, distinct 
formations, For my purpose, I need not to be more 
particular, and yet it would be an interesting topic for 
the most minute examination. Even in the barren 
sands of Albany county, or thé cold and wet sandy 
loam, or loamy sand, we cross, in going to Schenctta- 
dy, one streak of good land, the similar range on the 
west side of the Hudson, which I have not tinie t6 trace; 
Similar ranges are found ih most countries, in some ori 
a smaller, and sonie on a larger scale, the soil and the 
subsoil so much alike, as to give to those ranges dis- 
tinet and specific characteristics. 

The most extensive range of land of this sort; prob- 
ably, inthe U. States, is on the N. side of the Ohio, 
between that river and the height of land toward the 
Lakes, forming the northern part of the Ohio valley. 
It is of vast extent, 10, 20, 30, 50 to 100 or 150 miles 
in width, stretching from the great Table Land, or 
Plateau, of the S. W. of the State of New-York; 
across the N. W. angle of Pennsylvania, increasing in 
width; but dithinishing in altitude, through Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois, t6 the Mississippi, or very nearly: 
This extent embraces, including its curvatures, at least 
700 miles of this range of formation. Similar forma- 
tions my be traced on the northern side of the Ohio, 
and indeed almost every where, along water courses 
and waters, occasionally interrupting the continuous- 
ness of the larger formations. ‘They may be traced 
along the burders of several of the great Lakes of the 
west, and the smaller ones; along the Genesee, the 
St. Lawrence, the Black River, curiously conspicuous 
in Jefferson and St. Lawrence counties, of New-York. 
That fine peninsula, of Upper Canada, between the 
great Lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron, is almost all of 
this character, as is much of Michigan, the formation 
extending 5. into Indiana, meeting the great range of 
the northern part of the Ohio valley. We find such, 
also, on the Mohawk, superior soil for Farming, com< 
pared with its far famed alluvial flats, because with good 
Husbandry, equally fertile, and adapted to a greater 
variety of products, and affording more sure crops.— 
But I need riot dwell longer on localities, having pointed 
out enough to justify my starting positions, and to awa 
ken public attention, all that I need aim at 





Sept. 18, 1831. 
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Arr. CCCXLIX.—Butter-milk— Whey. 


Butter-milk is that well known fluid which remains 
in the churn after the butter has been separated from 
the milk. When fresh it is simply, therefore, whey 
and curd; the latter undergoing a slight change in the 
process of churning, by which it would appear to be 
rendered more easy of digestion. Butter-milk is used 
extensively as an aliment in several parts of Europe 
It possesses to a considerable extent, nutritive proper- 
ties, and when taken with bread or other vegetable 
substances, forms certainly a very appropriate and 
wholesome article of food. It will be found, likewise, 
an excellent drink during summer, either by itself or 
diluted with water ; its effects in allaying thirst, and re- 
freshing the system, when suflering from the heat of 
the weather, are increased when it has become slightly 
acid—which it very quickly does when allowed to 
stand. 

With many physicians butter-milk is a favorite diet 
in the earlier stages of consumption. Like every other 
bland fluid aliment it is certainly well adapted to those 
predisposed to this disease; it possesses, however, no 
specific powers over the malady ; and those who should 
trust, for warding off the threatened attack, to the use 
of butter-:nilk, neglecting all other precautionary mea- 
sures, will ,most assuredly, meet with disappointment. 

Nearly the same remarks may be made in reference 
to whey in its separate condition, when it is combined 
with the curd in the form of butter-milk—it forms a 
bl:nd, easily assimilated nourishment—increases the 
secretions, and has a tendency to produce a beneficial 
change in the state of the fluids of the body. It con- 
tains a considerable amount of sugar, which renders 
it sufficiently nutritious—it is less so, however, than 
the milk itself. - As a drink, whey, in point of salubrity, 
is only inferior to water, which enters so largely into 
its composition. Like butter-milk, it is peculiarly well 
adapted to allaying the thirst of laborers in hot weather, 
and may, in nearly ali parts of our country, be procu- 
red in great plenty. The ancients, we are informed, 
were in the habit of using it both as a drixk and as 
fod to a large amount. Would that the moderns could 
be induced to substitute it for the destructive liquids 
now in too common use. 

Whey separated by the rennet, is preferable to that 
which separates spontaneously : the lightest for the 
stomach, and the most agreeable to the palate by its 
being slightly acidulous, is buttermilk or two milk whey, 
made by adding two parts of swect milk to one of sour 
butter-milk. ‘The milk of various animals yields a 
whey somewhat different in its properties. ‘hus cow’s 
milk allows its cream to be separated in the greatest 
proportion with the whey ; sheep’s milk less; while 
goat’s milk gives a whey in which scaicely any of the 
cream is contained. ‘The latter, therefore, is better 
suited to those valetudinarians, in whom the;e is dan- 
ger of exciting fever, or rousing into action ix flammato- 
ry disease by a diet even moderately rich.—Journal 


of Health. 


[For the New-York Farmer.] 
Art. CCCL.— Advertising. 
T am glad to see, Mr. Fleet, something like a desi- 
rable reform, in the mode of extending information by 
advertisements. Our New-York Newspapers, filled 


with all sorts of advertisements, on all sorts of subjects, 
spread over such monstrous sheets, occupied princi- 
pally with commercial affairs, have become inconven- 
ient mediums for certain other kinds of advertisements. 
It is high time, in relation to this subject, to adopt the 
plan of a proper ‘division of labor,’ about which so 
much has been said. The dealers in Farms, Lands, 
Stock, as Cattle, Horses, Sheep; in Wool, by purchase 
from the growers; in Mills, Factories, Water powcr, 
and sites for such works, want some medium, for adver- 
tising, less commercial, and more agricultural. The 
plan of your Advertiser, accompanying the Weekly 
New-York Farmer, is therefore exactly what many 
of us want, and I hope and believe, it will be alike ac- 
ceptable to the Patrons of such a Paper, and profita- 
ble to you. Wishing you success, I would beg leave 
to suggest a small improvement. Give us in the Ad- 
vertiser, some News, say a brief epitome, weekly, of 
Domestic and Foreign, or some principal items, such 
as your country Patrons would find time to read, and 
thus enable them to keep pace with the stream of time 
in events of a public character, This would give, to 
your very exccllent paper, designed for Farmers, Gar- 
deners, &c. an additional interest, likely, I should 
think, to prove beneficial to you. It would be a per- 
fectly agreeable amusement, to supply this News, and 
many of vour Patrons, ia the Country, would be very 
much pleased with this small improvement, as well as 
Sir, your friend and subscriler, 
Dec. 16, 1831. 


Remarks :— Four fifths of our subscribers take one 
or more news papers; consequently the space devo- 
ted to foreign and domestic news would be useless to 
them, and expensive to us. As our patronage increa- 
ses, it is our intention to make improvements, but shall 
confine ourselves to agricultural and rural subjects.— 
This is in accordance with the increasing taste for pe- 
riodical reading—requiring a division of labor and dis- 
tinct sources of entertainment. ‘Those who are fond 
of miscellaneous news, require in a week one or more 
entire manimoth papers to satisfy tl. “- appetites. We 
will, however, take the subject into consideration.— 


AGRICOLA. 


: _— 
Art. CCCLI.—Cabinet of Nature.—Remarkable 
Trees. 


The selection of a few remarkable trees and plants 
will serve to impress the reader wiih a sense of the wis- 
dom and power of God, as displayed in the vegetable 
kingdom. Asrivers and brooks are very seldom found 
in deserts and sandy places, many of the trees growing 
there distil water; and, by that means, afford great 
comfort both to man and beast. Thus the Tillandsia, 
which is a parasitical plant, growing on the tops of the 
trees in the deserts of America, has its leaves turned 
at the base into the shape of a pitcher, with the extre- 
mity expanded ; in these the rain is collected, and pre- 
served for the use of men, beasts, and birds. The wa- 
ter-tree in Ceylon produces cylindrical bladders, cov- 
ered with a lid ; into these is secreted a most pure and 
refreshing water. There isa kind of cuckow-pint in 
New France, of which, if a person break a branch, it 
will afford him a pint of excellent water. How wise, 
how beneficial is the adaptation of plants to the inhab- 
itants of those countries where they grow ! 








On the top of a rock, in one of the Canary Island: 
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says Glass, in his History, grows the J*oustain Tree, 
called, inthelanguage of the ancient inhabitants, Garse, 
(sacred or holy tree,) which for many years has been 
preserved sound, entire and fresh. Its leaves con- 
stantly distil such a quantity of water as is sufficient to 
furnish drink to every living creature in Hierro; na- 
ture having provided this remedy for the drought of 
the island. 
fron’ the sea. 
only that it is called Zi. 
trees, and stands by itself. The circumference of its 
trunk is about twelve spans, the diameter four, and in 
height from the ground to the top of the highest branch 
forty spans: the circumference of all the branchies to- 
gether, is one hundred and twenty feet. ‘The branches 
are thick and extended ; the lowest commence an ec}! 
from the ground, Its fruit resembles the acorn, and 
tastes something like the kernel of a pine apy le, but 
is softer and more aromatic. The leaves of this tree 
resemble those of the laurel, but are larger, wider, and 
more curved ; they come forth in perpetual succession, 
so that the tree always remains green. 
side of the trunk, are two large tanks, or cisterns, of 
rough stone, or rather one cistern divided, each half 
being twenty feet square, and sixteen spans in depth. 
One of these contains water for the drinking of the in- 
habitants; and the other that which they use for their 
cattle, washing, and such like purposes. Every mor- 
ning, near this part of the island, a cloud or mist ari- 
ses ‘from the '$ea, which the south and easterly winds 
force against the fore-mentioned steep cliff, so that 
the cloud having no vent but by the gutter, gradually 
ascends it, agd from thence advances slowly to the ex- 
tremity of the valley, where it is stopped and checked 
by the front of the rock, which terminates the valley, 
and then rests upon the thick leaves and wide-spread- 
ing branches of the tree, from whence it distils in drops, 
during the remainder of the day, until it is at length 
exhausted, in the same manner that we see water drip 
from the leaves of trees a 
This tree vields most water in those years when the 
Levant or easterly winds have prevailed for a contin- 
uance, for by these winds only the clouds or mists are 
drawn hither from the sea. A person lives on the 
spot near where this tree grows, who is appointed by 
the council, to take care of it, and its water; and is 
allowed a house to live in, with a certain salary. He 
every day distvibu‘es to each family of the district, se- 
ven pots or vesscls full of water, besides what he gives 
to the principal people in the island.— Wovd’s Mosaic 
Llistory. 


Nobody knows of what species it is, 


fter a heavy shower of rain. 


Art. CCCLII.-+Apathy on Important Subjects. By 
the Eprror. 

Ag:iculture and Education are the most important 
of temporal concerns that can possibly receive the at- 
tention of the inhabitants of this flourishing and widely 
extended country. With the former all our concerns 
are intimately connected, and on it all are more or 
less dependent. All that adds sweetness to those en- 
joyments—all that raises us above the brute creation, 
flow from education, taking it in its widest signification. 
Though this be universally ack» owledged, still infor- 
mation on these subjects is, in the greet mass of the 
people, sought with 4 avidity than on any other of 


HORFICULTU! 


Meal at Ay! 
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On the north! 
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much less acknowledged importance! Facts incon- 
rruous!! State of things most lamentable ! !! 
These thoughts are called forth, in reading a notice 
of the Editor of the Western Tiller, a valuable agri- 
enltural periodical, to his subscribers, informing them 
that he had found by four or five years of laborious 
| experience, that there are not farmers sufficient in all 


It is situated about a league and a half|the far famed West, to support one weekly periodical 


‘devoted to agriculture and domestic economy ! 

About some four or five years ago, the Journal cf 
Education was started at Boston. It has been ably 
conducted and beautifully executed. Now, under tlé 
name of Annals of Education, it is one of the hands 
somest periodical works published in this country. It 
makes a volume of GOO pages, at three dollars. Als 
| though it is the only oné on the continent of America, 
‘yet it struggles for existence! Patriotism! where art 
thou? Slumbering until aroused by the commetions 
of passion? Long and sweet, then, be ty repose.— 
Taste! Taste! thy genial influence and generous sup- 
port are courted. 

Why will not those who do take an interest in these 
subjects make exertions adequate to their importance 4 
Why will they not influence their neighbors to do 
something in the great and good cause ¢ 


wae ee 


Arr. CCCXLUT. —Hints on the Formation and 
Management of Agricultural Societies in the State 
of New-York. By the Epitor. — [ Continued 
from page 337.] 

The great object of all associations of this kind is, 
to stimulate to exertion, and to enlighten the mind. 

Emulation accomplishes the former—the very plan of 

these societies being calculated to excite it. But to 

enlighten the understanding and diffuse a taste for those 
studies, on which advancement in rural arts depends, 
we discover very little provision in the organization 
of former agricultural societies, If this is true, it is 
evident that the fundamental principle has been overs 
looked ;—for if taste is imparted and knowledge dif- 
fused on the practical sciences connected with the ob- 
jects of improvement, it will readily be perceived that 
\ the foundation for permanent progress is laid. With- 
out such a basis, all exertion proceeds from mere ex- 
ciiement. It is true, indeed, that patriotism warms the 
| breast of many a neble spirit, who gives his time and 
money to raise the superstructure of his country’s 
prosperity on the firmest of fétindations—rural thrift. 

But even patriotism, though ever present in storms and 

commotions, cannot exert the potency that taste does, 

| in the calm scenes of rural pursuits. 

| Having premised thus much, we would dircet the 

attention of those who take an interest in this subject, 

to the articles generally given as premiums. These, 
in most instances, are medals and money—neither 
calculated to accomplish the objects in view. The 
wealthy regard the amount rec*ived as a consideration 
of no consequence—those less ‘affluent, not as a reim- 
bursment for incidental expenses. And where patri- 
otism does not excite, honor alone stimulates—and this, 
like hope often deferred, ceases to enlist the feelings. 

Among o:her means to diffuse a taste for the rural sci- 

ences, we would suggest the awarding.of premiums in 

books—not those of little value and in every common 
library, but of sterling merit and on those sciences that 
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are calculated to raise the standard of mental culture. 
Among these we would mention Sweet’s or Loudon’s 
Hortus Britannicus, Louden's Encyclopedia of Agri- 
culture, of Horticlture, and of Plants; popular works 
on zoology and other branches of natural history—such 
as those of Kirby and Spence, and Starke—also Bar- 
ton’s Flora, Wilson’s, Bonaparte’s, and Audubon’s 
splendid and beautiful productious on ornithology— 
and numerous other valuable foreign and American 
publications. It will readily be perceived that any 
one of the above works would not only be a splendid 
ernament to any man’s library, but an acquisition to 
a neighborhood. It would be the means, more or less 
extensively, of diffusing a taste for the science on which 
it treated. It is no objection to these works, that the 
premiums in all instances wiil not be sufficient to buy 
them. There are most valuable and beautiful works 
on the rural sciences, of every price; and in addition 
to this, in many instances, the successful competitors, 
will from their own purses, as is the practice with those 
of the New-York Horticultural Society, add a greater 
or less amount, and have the premiums awarded in a 
work of magnitude and value. 


Let the above suggestions be aeted on, and we skall 
open a wide field for the circulation of popular scien- 
tific works—not merely those that are given in premi- 
ums—but thousands of others in their train. They 
will be made known, and will be in demand as taste 
spreads its genial influence. 


( To be continued.) 


, ——__ - ___— } 


[ For the New-York Farmer. } 


Arr, CCCL.—Miscellaneous Observations Relative 
to the Prairies of Illinois. By W. J. 


In passing over the prairies of Illinois, huge masses 
of Carbonate of Lime, suddenly arrest the attention 
of the traveller; some of these masses weigh from 
fifteen to twenty tons, laying perfectly loose on the 
surface, and are entirely different in quality from any 
strata of rock to be found in the State ; in fact, so des- 
titute is the country of any kind of stone that a pebble 
is looked upon by many as a curiosity. The soil be- 
ing alluvial and from two to three feet in depth, these 
masses of rock could not have been placed there at a 
very remote period, or they certainly would have sunk 
at least the depth of the soil: when compared with 
the stata, at Maysville, Kentucky, it evidently bears a 
strong resemblance ; and from information derived 
from other sources I am under the impression, they 
were thrown from Kentucky by an eruption which 
took place about.forty years ago. 

One day resting on these rocks, I was astonished 
that a boundless region of grass uninhabited should 
contain an immence store of seed, kept in bondage by 
the fibrous roots that ramify so much as to form an 
impenetrable barrier against arboreous plants. The 
Populus tremula rests here in embryo, and all that is 
necessary to convert this vast wilderness into a dense 
forest is to encourage those who emigrate westwardly 
to leave one half their land after the first ploughing a 
few years at rest, and they will be amply rewarded by 
having an abundant supply of timber which springs up 
spontaneously. 


— — 
through a bed of yellow clay and gravel into sand you 
generally find delightful water, answering both for the 
useful purposes of washing as well as drink, but if you 
should unfortunately come in contact with blue clay 
there is no probability of good water, and this stratum 
appears to extend beyond the reach of man; and at 
the depth of 100 feet in this stratum, timber the size 
of a man’s wrist have frequently been found. 

Sixty miles north of Kaskaskia on Silver Creek, 
coa of an excellent quality may be obtained, and is 
the enly mine I know of in the State; though possibly 
some discoveries may have been made since my ex- 
cursion to that country. 

With regard to the climate, the summers are long 
and warm ; the winters cold,—an observation of which 
I took in 1820 (Reumer’s Thermometer) the mercu- 
ry sunk into the bulb. Consequently persons may be 
disappointed in calculating on enjoying a southern cli- 
mate in I}linois ; and no doubt the state of Michigan 
owing to the damp atmosphere of the Lakes, is not so 
disagreeable in winter as more southern latitudes. 


The principle objections to this western region is 
the autumnal fevers, which all emigrants are liable to, 
and in too many instances unfortunately, proves fatal, 
either from neglect of the proper regimen or impru- 
dence. I know of no country on this side the Atlantic 
perfectly free from this distressing malady; all the 
vallies between the Blue Ridge, particularly those 
watered by creeks or rivers, are infected with this de- 
stroyer of health; in ascending the Allegany Ridge, 
east, until you begin to descend the western waters 
which averages about 50 miles in breadth, less of this 
complaint is known than in any other region; which 
may include an area of about 50,000 square miles ; 
but in this cold region little inducement is offered to 
the farmer ; raising oats and pasturage being the only 
source to obtain a livelihood ; however in emigrating 
to this section, the central part ef which is less rugged 
than either the northern or southern, you may gen- 
erally calculate on health. Leaving this cold region, 
the azure horizon in the west opens to view—where 
shall I roam? immediately enters the mind of the 
weary emigrant—beyond him he beholds nothing but 
cultivated plains, occasionally diversified with varie- 
gated foliage, all is enchanting, and the prospects 
brighten as he advances, by the flattering encourage- 
ment given by the inhabitants (many who no doubt 
have reaped the reward of their l:bors) he progresses 
gradually with anticipations which many never rea- 
lize. 

Economy, which is too often neglected by those 
who are unfortunate, in having an abundant supply of 
that necessary evil money, is the cause of more distress 
than the fever and ague; for I have seen men with 
large estates in a few years lose all they ever possessed, 
while a man without one cent in 5 years becomes pos- 
sessed of 160 acres of land improved and well stocked. 
How is this accounted for!—the reason is obvious ; 
the rich man instead of depending upon the farm fora 
support, depends upon his cash to support the farm,— 
which property instead of meeting a revenue, becomes 
an incumbrance. In the first place it must be stocked 
with horses to eat up all the grain that is possible for 
the farm to raise, instead of purchasing 2 yoke of cat- 
tle. An account must be opened at the merchants te 
accommodate the family in purchasing the necessary 
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the merchant your debtor. The consequence is that 
very soon the Estate is in debt, and this causes trouble 
of mind, unnecessary fatigue of body in overcoming 
difficulties, relaxation of spirits, fear and trembling ; 
the principle causes of the western ague. 

Your’s, &c., 


Erie, Pa. Dee. 6, 1831. W. J. 


} — ______— | 


[For the New-York Farmer. ] 


Arr. CCCLV.— On sending a Delegate by the 
New-York Horticultural Society to the proposed 
Convention for Forming a State Agricultural 
Society, with Remarks on some Important Subjects 
Connected with our Rural improvements. By 
Wititiam Wison. 


To the Members of the Horticultural Society. 

Gentismen— It must be gratifying to every lover 
of rural improvements, to perceive the increasing de- 
sire, which appears to exist generally throughout this 
State for advancing this interesting object. The uni- 
ted efforts of our agriculturists and horticulturists 
would undoubtedly perform a great deal towards the 
advancement of such a purpose. In a country like 
this, where all the most valuable products of the gar- 
den, particularly those of the fruit department, can and 
actually are in many instances brought to the highest 
state of perfection by the ordinary means of farm cul- 
ture, it appears a matter of little consequence by what 
name such an association might be called. If we dare 
descend from the pedantic fashion of cloaking our plain 
English designation by Latinisms, no title would ap- 
pear more appropriate for such an association than, 
The New-York State Husbandry Society. 

The great desideratum in the formation of such a 
society, would be the organizing of such a system of 
operation as would extend throughout the State. And 
the drafting a set of rules for this purpose, could no 
doubt be most judicially performed by a meeting of 
delegates from its various sections. 

From the statements of some writers in the agricul- 
tural periodical papers, and especially from the in- 
creasing number of Horticultural Societies in this State, 
it is evident there is an actual spirit of improvement 
awakened among its husbandmen. [ use this term as 
including every man in any way whatever concerned 
in the cultureof the earth. 

A convention of delegates to meet at Albany next 
February, for the purpose of forming a State Agricul- 
tural Society, has been proposed by one writer.— 
Another writer proposes to form a ‘ State Society of 
Agriculture and Horticulture.” It is chiefly ‘in this 
last point of view, that the subject seems to deserve 
the attention of this Society. As in case of the for- 
mation of such an Association, it woutd certainly be 
the duty of this Society to extend its most cordial co- 
operation. 

It is in the view of such a society being formed, at 
ho distant period, as well as from the firm conviction 
of the great benefit which it would produce, that in- 
duces me thus to recommend it to the consideration of 
the New-York Horticultural Society. 

The benefits arising from the united exertions of 
Husbandry Societies, whether under the denomination 
of Agriculture or Worticulture, are too well known at 





the present day to render any apology for advocating 
their cause necessary. 

The facilities which a State Society would afford 
for advancing the culture of the grape vine, the mul- 
berry, and the silk worm, &c. have been alluded to. 
And the general neglect or imperfect culture of cider 
apples by the most of farmers, is of itself sufficient to 
point out the propriety of forming a State (I should 
say) Husbendry Society. 

The benefits which would accrue, not only to the 
inhabitants of this State, but to those of the United 
States, by adopting such a culture and management of 
this fruit, as it is well proved from experience to 
be susceptable of, would certainly be incalculable.— 
There is no doubt but in this State, alone, without in- 
terfering materially with the farmers other products, a 
greater quantity of cider might be manufactured, than 
that of foreign wines now imported, and of a quality 
far superior to the generality of such trash. 

The cold water advocate too, might be afforded an 
opportunity of exhilirating the tone of his stomach 
from a native cordial, instead of an imported poison. 
And the whole race of rum-suckers might get their 
thirst quenched with a less corroding article, than 
liquid fire. 

But strange as it may appear, the worth of this in- 
valuable fruit, is generally looked upon as a thing of 
comparative insignificance. And it will likely be as 
hard a task as the State Society will ever meet with, to 
correct the erroneous opinion so long riveted in the 
mind of the public, respecting the relative value of the 
apple and the grape. 

The forming and proper management of one good 
cider apple orchard in each county, under the manage- 
ment of the State Society for a few years, would soon 
effect wonders. And the interchange of sentiments, 
and free discussion in the Husbandry periodivals, could 
not fail of being attended with the greatest benefits: 

The support and circulation of these periodicals, 
among all those who have any taste for promoting our 
rural improvements, is the very life of our societies. 

Even the little squabbles that sometimes break out 
among the green hands, (like myself,) in contributing 
their mite for such works, when they are kept within 
the bounds of moderation, as they generally are, fie- 
quently give an energetic tone to the minds of others, 
who watch the results of such discussions with an at- 
tention which might not otherwise be excited. 

Another great advantage of these periodicals, is the 
information they promulgate of the different kinds and 
qualities of the products exhibited before the various 
Husbandry Societies ; affording the mest correct means 
to those at a distance of forming an estimate of the 
state of improvements among such associations. And 
which is of still more importance, they are thereby 
enabled to compare the state of the improvements of 
others with those of theirown. But, above all, they 
are an invaluable source of improvement for the culti- 
vator’s own mind, by inducing an habitual course of 
reading and study. And I have no hesitation in sta- 
ting my belief, that every man who contributes towards 
the support of these papers, does as much, or perhaps 
more, for the advancement of our rural improvements, 
than many who hold the plough, or wield the spade. 
The idea of any man being disqualified for being a val- 
uable member of such associations, because he is not a 
practitioner, is totally erroneous. 

But this mistaken notion, with many others, that stii 
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impede the successful progress of our improvements, 
will, lL hope, soon be removed by the results of these 
free discussions, which are now engaging the pens of 
able writers from all quarters. 

I have been the more particular in explaining my 
views fully, on the nature and value of our agricultural 
periodicals, lest in the public anxiety for arranging oth- 
er means for advancing our improvements, these might 
not attract that attention which their worth deserves. 
I would even venture farther to give it as my opinion, 
that a greater degree of improvement could be effected 
in this State, ina few years, by their means alone, if 
well conducted, than could be effected by all the other 
means that could be adopted without them. 

This opinion I do not express with any desire to de- | 
tract from the great importance of the other ordinary 
means of promoting improvements, by the encourage- 
ment of premiums, &c. 

My great object has been to point out a few impor- | 
tant particulars, which in the event of this society’s| 
sending a delegate to the proposed Convention, its| 
members might take into consideration the propriety of | 
giving lim such instructions as might be useful in those | 
deliberations relating to such subjects. 

Wittram Witson. 

Murray Hill Nursery, Dec. 26, 1831. 


Remarks :— Webster gives ‘ the business of a far- 
mer’ as the definition of lusbandry. If a name asa 
substitute for the awkward ones agricultural and horti- | 
cultural is wanted, we would suggest Solicultural, from | 
solum, the soil or ground—includiag, in its significa- 
tion, both field and garden culture.—Ed. | 





Art. CCCLVI.—Agility of the Orang-outang. 

The two following paragraphs cannot fail of produ- 
cing a contraricty of emotion.---Ed, 

Qn the spot where this animal was killed, were five | 
or six trees, which occasioncd his hunters great trou- | 
ble in procuring their prey ; for, in consequence of the 
extreme agility and power of the animal in springing 
from branch to bianch, and bounding from one tree to 
another, his pursuers could not fix their aim, until they | 
had cut down all the trees but one. When thus lim- | 
ited in his range, the orang-outang was shot, but did} 
not die till he had received five balls and the thrust of 
aspear. One of the first balls probably penetrated his 
lungs, as he, immediately after the infliction of the 
wound, slung himself by his feet from a branch, with | 
his head downwards, and allowed the blood to flow 
from his mouth. On receiving a wound he always| 
put his hand over the injured part, and distressed his | 
pursuers by the human-like agony of his expression. | 
When on the ground, after being exhausted by his ma- 
ny wounds, he lay as if dead, with his head resting on | 
his folded arms. It was at this moment that an oflicer | 
attempted to give the coup de grace by pushing a spear | 
through his body, but he immediately jamped on his| 
feet, wrested the weapon from his antagonist, and shiv- 
ered it in pieces. This was his last wound, and last 
great exertion, yet he lived some time afterwards, and | 
drank, it is stated, great quantities of water. Captain | 
Cornfoot also observes, that the animal had probably | 
travelled some distance from the place where he was} 
killed, as his legs were covered with mud up to the! 
knees.—Brewster’s Journal, iv. 194. | 


A young specimen of this animal bronght to Eng- 
land from Java, and previously described by Dr. Abel 
in his Account of the Embassy to China, was allowed 
to wander freely about the ship and became familiar 
with the sailors. ‘ They often chased him about the 
rigging, and when pressed he eluded his pursuers By 
seizing a loose rope and swinging out of their reach. 
At other times he would patiently wait on the shrouds, 
or at the mast head, till his pursuers almost touched 
hit, and then suddenly lower himself to the deck by 
any rope that was nezer him. When ina playfal hu- 
mor he would often swing within arm’s-length of his 
pursuer, and having struck him with his hand, throw 
himself from him.” The manners of this animal were 
gentle, and he romped with the boys of the ship. He 
would entice them to play by striking them with his 
hand as they passed, and then bounding from them. 
But when excited to violent rage, he displayed his teeth, 
and attempted to bite those who were near him. “If 
repeatedly refused an orange when he attempted to 
take it, he would shriek violently, and swing furiously 
about the ropes; then return and endeavor to obtain 
it, and if still refused he would roll for some time like 
an angry child upon the deck, uttering the most pier- 


| cing screams; and then suddenly starting up, rush fu. 
| riously over the side of the ship and disappear. 


On 
first witnessing this act it was thought he had thrown 
himself into the sea; but on a search being made he 
was found concealed under the chains.” 


Arr. CCCLVII—Miscellancous. 
Sympathy of the Pear Tree.—The best Perry in 
| England was made some years ago at Worchester, 


from the fruit called the ‘* Zeighton Squash.” 

The trees were all grafted from one tree; when the 
original stock decayed, allthe grafts dwindled and died. 
[s this apparent sympathy peculiar to pear trees, or 
common to other fruit trees ’_—Southern Agriculturist, 

Large Pruit.—We have been kindly presented by 


| Gov. Bond, of Kaskaskia, with a fine large Romanite 
|apple, measuring upwards of fourteen inches in cir- 


cumference, and weighing fifteen ard one half ounces. 

By Gersham Flagg, Esq. with half a dozen of the 
same kind, of a less reddy complexion, measuring from 
twelve to fourteen inches, and weighing from twelve 
to filteen ounces, each. 

By J. W. Collet, with some beautiful Belle-flower 
apples, measuring from ten to fourteen inches, and 
weighing from ten to thirteen ounces cach. Also with 
some Quinces, measning from ten to twelve inches 
—not weighed—Also a basket of grey butter Peers, 
of good size, though not very large. —Jilinois Plough- 
boy. 

Large Lemon.—Mrs. John D. Robinson, of this 
village, has sent us a noble Jemon, the product of a 
tree grown under her own culture. The longest way 
[longitudinal circumference] it measures 13} inches 
and weighs fourtcen ounces.—Poughkerpsie Journal, 

Flour.—We have ascertained that there has been 
manufactured in Rochester, in a year previous to the 
Ist inst. 242,000 barrels of flour, and that the millers 
have paid out for wheat during this period $1,160,000. 
This wheat has been purchased principally in this state 


| but a considerable quantity has also been‘ bought in 


Ohio, which is hecoming an important wheat market. 











